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THE  EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


In  preparing  the  present  Edition  of  Professor  Miller's  Treatise  On  the 
Practice  of  Surgery^  the  Editor  has  endeavored,  so  far  as  he  was  able, 
to  supply  any  omissions  which  the  author  may  have  accidentally  made, 
and  has  suggested  such  amendments  as  appeared  advisable.  The 
matter  thus  added  will  be  found  incorporated  with  the  text,  inclosed 
in  brackets,  thus  [    ]. 

A  large  number  of  additional  wood-cuts  have  been  introduced  into  the 
reprint,  chiefly  to  illustrate  objects  described  but  not  figured  by  the 
author.  They  are  taken  in  most  instances  from  the  last  edition  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  Practical  Surgery^  from  Mr.  Lawrence's  Treatise  on  the 
Eye^  and  from  Professor  Gross's  excellent  Monograph  On  the  Diseases 
and  Injuries  of  the  Bladder. 

The  favor  with  which  Professor  Miller's  contributions  have  been  re- 
ceived, renders  it  unnecessary  to  pass  any  encomiums  upon  them,  far- 
ther than  to  state  that  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery ^ 
of  which  the  present  issue  is  a  copy,  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  first ;  and  that,  in  connection  with  the  volume  on  the  Principles^ 
it  forms  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  present  state  of  Surgery 
in  the  English  language. 

Philadelphia,  July,  1858. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  Author's  original  intention  was  to  write  a  System  or  Text- 
Book  of  Surgery  for  the  use  of  his  Pupils.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  the  Volumes  were  issued  with  a  considerable  interval  between  their 
respective  dates  of  publication,  and  in  consequence  acquired  the  appear- 
ance of  distinct  Treatises  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

In  the  present  Edition,  they  still  differ  as  to  the  date  of  publication; 
and  are  intended  to  retain  their  accidental  character  as  distinct  Treatises; 
each  complete  in  itself.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  hoped  that, 
when  considered  as  first  and  second  Volumes  of  an  entire  Work,  they 
may  be  found  to  constitute  a  tolerably  complete  System  of  Surgery. 

The  Author  has  aimed  at  making  the  present  Volume — The  Practice 
— uniform  in  all  respects  with  its  companion — The  Principles.  And 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  task  he  has  again  to  acknowledge  the 
kind  assistance  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner.  He  is  also  indebted  to  Mr. 
Walker  for  revision  of  the  chapter  on  Affections  of  the  Eye ;  and  to 
Dr.  Matthews  Dimcan  for  remodelling  the  chapter  on  Affections  of  the 
Female  Organs. 

The  Bibliographical  references,  as  in  the  former  Volume,  are  '^  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  usefulness  and  accessibility,  rather  than  to  com- 
pleteness of  illustration."  And,  in  addition  to  those  introduced,  the 
Student  is  referred  generally  to  the  copious  record  of  authorities  in 
Mr.  South's  excellent  translation  of  Ghelius. 

51  Qusuf  Stbxxt,  July,  1852. 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OPERATIONS. 


It  is  a  favorite  phrase,  by  which  operations  are  stigmatized  as  the 
"opprobria  of  surgery."  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  Safely  and 
expeNiitionsly  to  remove  parts  which  accident  has  rendered  totally  use- 
less, and  which  would  prove  highly  injurious  if  longer  attached  to  the 
body ;  to  take  away  diseased  formations,  or  other  noxious  substances, 
and,  at  the  expense  of  but  brief  suffering,  to  dispel  torture  which  had 
rendered  existence  a  burden  for  previous  weeks,  months,  and  years;  to 
accomplish  such  results,  though  it  be  by  blood  and  suffering,  is  alike 
creditable  to  the  operator  and  beneficial  to  the  patient.  It  is  not  the 
operation — but  the  operation  unseasonably, 'unnecessarily,  unskilfully 
performed — that  brings  disgrace ;  and  to  refrain  from  operating  when 
we  are  loudly  and  plainly  called  upon  to  do  so,  would  carry  not  only 
opprobrium  to  surgery,  but  guilt  and  shame  to  the  surgeon.  In  former 
times,  it  is  true,  operations  were  the  disgrace  of  our  art.  Knives,  hot 
irons,  screws,  files,  gimlets,  gouges,  hammers,  and  saws  were  employed 
with  cruel  and  ignorant  recklessness.  Of  late  years,  however,  every 
good  surgeon  has  sought  not  only  to  simplify  and  diminish  the  number 
of  instruments,  but  also  to  use  them  as  seldom  as  possible.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  employ  them,  when  his  knowledge  and  experience  intimate 
that  they  have  become  indispensable ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  then  pro- 
bably be  urgent  in  their  application,  knowing  that  an  early  wound  may 
save  much  after-sufiering.  But,  in  the  first  place,  he  will  exert  all  hi'^ 
skill  and  all  his  powers,  by  milder  measures,  so  to  counteract  injury  and 
restrain  disease,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  operating.  To  efiect 
this,  b  doubtless  the  true  triumph  of  his  profession ;  and  to  this  triumph 
he  often  attains.  But  he  must  be  Utopian,  indeed,  who  can  seriously 
hope  that  the  period  will  ever  arrive,  when  operations  shall  have  alto- 
gether ceased  to  be  required.  Modem  surgery,  accordingly,  while 
anxious  to  limit  the  necessities  for  operation,  is  not  the  less  aware  of 
its  importance  as  a  means  of  cure ;  and  has  not  only  directed  attention 
towards  its  improvement,  but  also  extended  its  application,  and  with  the 
happiest  result,  to  diseases  formerlv  without  remedy.     Many  patients. 
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for  example,  are  now  by  the  knife  freed  from  morbid  growths  and  natural 
deficiencies,  who  were  formerly  left  an  unprotected  prey  to  deformity 
and  disease. 

A  prominent  cause  of  modern  improvement  in  the  art  of  operating, 
is  an  increased  simplicity  of  the  instruments,  their  arrangement,  and 
use.  On  this  subject,  one  who  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  amon^ 
the  operators  of  the  present  day,  observes:^  ^^Our  armamentaria  should 
contain  simple  and  efficient  instruments  only;  the  springs,  grooves, 
notches,  and  curves,  seeming  to  be  chiefly  intended  to  compensate  for 
want  of  tact  and  manual  dexterity.  The  apparatus,  though  simple, 
ought  to  be  in  good  order,  and  should  always  be  placed  within  easy  and 
convenient  reach  of  the  operator,  so  that  he  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  the  lookers-on ;  who,  owing  to  anxiety  or  curiosity,  hurry 
and  agitation,  are  apt  to  hand  anything  but  what  may  at  the  instant  be 
required.  He  will  consider  well  what  place  he  himself  may  most  con- 
veniently occupy  during  the  operation;  and,  having  obtained  proper 
assistants,  he  will  make  sure  that  they  all  understand  what  is  expected 
of  them.  In  short,  before  he  ventures  to  begin,  he  will  ascertain  that 
everything  is  arranged,  and  in  proper  order;  more  particularly,  that  the 
cutting  instruments  have  good  points,  that  their  edges  are  keen,  and  that 
the  joints  of  forceps  and  scissors  move  freely  and  readily.  The  princi- 
ple, too,  on  which  the  instrument  is  made  to  cut  shoidd  be  well  con- 
sidered. Every  knife  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fine  saw ;  the  teeth  of 
some  are  set  forwards,  and  these  cut  best  from  point  to  heel,  as  does  a 
razor ;  but  the  greater  number  are  set  in  the  opposite  direction — for 
example,  the  common  scalpel  and  bistoury — and  act  efficiently  only  in 
being  drawn  from  heel  to  point. 

^^The  skin,  and  in  mUny  instances  the  subjacent  parts,  should  be 
divided  at  once  and  completely,  by  a  single  incision  made  lightly  and 
rapidly — the  parts  being  placed  in  a  state  of  tension  by  the  fingers  of 
the  surgeon  or  of  an  assistant — for  the  pain  experienced  is  in  proportion 
to  the  pressure  and  tardiness  of  movement  in  the  instrument  applied. 
Partial  division  of  the  skin,  in  tails  left  at  each  end  of  an  incision,  is  also 
to  be  avoided;  for  the  pain  of  such  a  cut  is  unnecessarily  severe;  and, 
besides,  such  wounds  are  not  so  available,  as  they  would  otherwise  be,, 
for  the  intended  purpose  of  evacuating  fluid,  for  permitting  the  extrac- 
tion of  foreign  bodies,  or  for  the  dissection  of  morbid  growths.  Also, 
the  pausing  of  a  surgeon  in  the  midst  of  a  dissection,  and  the  resort  to 
fresh  and  more  extensive  incisions  of  the  surface,  is  not  only  always 
awkward,  but  attended  with  additional  and  unnecessary  pain  to  the 
patient.  Every  cutting  instrument  should  be  well  balanced,  and  placed 
in  a  steady,  smooth  handle;  the  point  should  either  be  in  a  line  with 
the  back,  which  ought  then  to  be  perfectly  straight,  or  both  edge  and 
back  should  be  equally  convex,  with  the  point  corresponding  to  the 
middle  of  the  blade. 

^^The  form  and  size  of  the  instrument  ought  always  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  incisions,  as  regarck  both  their  length 
and  their  depth;  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  cruel  and  reprehensible, 

^  LUton,  Operative  Surgery. 
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for  example,  than  an  attempt  to  remove  the  lower  extremity  of  a  full- 
grown  person  with  a  common  scalpel,  or  dissecting-knife.  If  an  exten- 
sive incision  is  necessary,  an  instrument  should  be  employed  possessing 
length  of  edge  sufficient  to  separate  the  parts  smoothly  and  quickly. 
Should  the  operator,  on  the  contrary,  be  required  to  cut  on  important 
parts — to  perform  a  delicate  dissection  of  the  living  tissues — he  will 
choose  a  short-bladed  instrument,  with  a  handle  rather  long  and  well 
rounded ;  and,  after  the  superficial  incisions  have  been  efiected,  he  will 
bold  it  as  he  would  a  writing-pen,  lightly  but  firmly,  so  that  he  can  turn 
the  edge,  and  cut  either  towards  or  from  himself,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. A  small  well-made  scalpel,  with  a  good  point,  and  less  convexity 
than  those  usually  employed,  is  the  instrument  best  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose.  Grooved  probes  and  directors  should  be  used  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. With  a  little  practice,  incisions  may  be  made  upon  the  most 
delicate  parts  without  risk,  one  layer  being  cut  after  the  other.  '  And  if 
any  instrument  is  wanted  to  make  the  proceeding  more  safe — if  the 
closely  investing  fasciae  of  a  hernial  tumor,  for  example,  are  to  be  cau- 
tiously raised— dissecting-forceps  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  in- 
strument for  elevation  previous  to  incision. 

^^  In  dividing  the  skin,  the  knife,  whether  a  scalpel  or  a  bistoury,  is 
to  be  held  and  entered  with  the  point  and  blade  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface.  It  is  carried  with  a  decided  movement  down  to  the  subcutane- 
ous cellular  tissue ;  the  blade  is  then  inclined  towards  the  part  to  be 
divided,  and  by  a  rapid  and  slightly  sawing  motion — as  little  pressure 
being  applied  as  possible — division  is  effected  to  the  desired  extent.  The 
incision  is  finished  by  withdrawing  the  knife  in  a  position  perpendicular 
to  the  surface,  so  as  to  divide  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skin,  at  the 
extremity  as  well  as  at  the  origin  of  the  wound.  For  dexterously 
effecting  such  manipulations,  the  fingers  must  be  educated ;  and  diligent 
practice  in  the  dissecting-room  will  be  found  the  best  foundation  for 
surgical  dexterity,  as  it  is  for  sound  surgical  knowledge ;  it  is  only  when 
we  have  acquired  dexteritv  on  the  dead  subject  that  we  can  be  justified 
in  interfering  with  the  living.*'  By  practice,  the  pupil  will  be  enabled 
to  use  either  hand  almost  equally  well ;  and  none  should  neglect  to  attain 
this  power — ^for  an  ambidextrous  surgeon  possesses  great  advantages  as 
an  operator.^ 

An  ordinary  degree  of  expertness  is  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who 
will  industriously  seek  for  and  improve  the  opportunities  for  its  acquire- 
ment ;  but  yet  a  certain  combination  of  natural  qualifications  is  undoubt- 
edly necessary  to  the  attainment  of  pre-eminence  in  operative  surgery ; 
a  great  operator  in  one  respect  resembling  a  great  poet — nascitury  non 
fit.  The  importance  of  these  natural  gifts  did  not  escape  Celsus.  ^^  He 
must  be  young,  or  at  most  but  middle-aged,"  says  he,  ^^  and  have  a  strong 
steady  hand,  never  subject  to  tremble.  He  must  be  ambidextrous,  and 
of  a  quick,  clear  sight.  He  must  be  bold ;  and  so  far  void  of  pity  that 
he  may  have  in  view  only  the  cure  of  him  whom  he  has  taken  in  hand ; 
and  not,  in  compassion  to  cries,  either  make  more  haste  than  the  case 

■  The  making  of  wounds,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  promotion  of  their  cure,  has  been  already 
eonsidered.     (Frinc^Ut,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  606.) 
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requires,  or  cat  less  than  is  necessary,  but  do  all  as  if  he  were  not  moved 
by  the  shrieks  of  his  patient."  The  coolness  and  courage  thus  inculcated 
are  among  the  most  valuable  natural  gifts  of  the  surgeon ;  and  it  would 
be  well  did  every  patient  remember  that  they  are  equally  important  in 
himself,  for  on  his  steadiness  and  patience  under  suffering  much  of  the 
celerity  and  success  of  an  operation  may  sometimes  depend. 

In  the  present  day,  however,  the  operator  is  much  less  dependent  on 
his  patient  than  he  was  wont  to  be;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
latter  being  absolutely  passive  in  Ids  hands,  because  quietly  recumbent 
under  the  influence  of  complete  anaesthesia.  The  obtaining  of  such 
quietude  and  non-resistance,  the  abolition  of  pain,  the  mitigation  of 
shock,  and  various  other  advantages  affecting  both  operator  and  patient, 
from  the  judicious  use  of  chloroform,  have  been  already  fully  considered,' 
and  on  ^hat  subject  it  is  not  necessary  again  to  enlarge. 

The  necessity  for  an  operation,  in  any  case,  having  been  clearly 
established,  our  object  is  to  perform  it  as  safely  and  expeditiously  as 
possible.  The  mere  absence  of  protracted  pain  confers  a  most  import- 
ant advantage  on  tha  reparative  powers  of  the  system;  and,  so  far, 
celerity  is  commendable,  when  chloroform  is  not  employed.  But  it  is  a 
very  common,  as  well  as  dangerous  error,  to  suppose  that  excellence  is 
always  commensurate  with  the  rapidity  of  performance.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  haste  is  incompatible  with  safety ;  while  the  latter 
is  the  paramount  object  in  view.  Tuto  et  celeriter  is  the  operator*s 
motto;  but  the  tuto  precedes  its  accompaniment.  And  now,  more 
than  ever,  as  has  already  been  stated  {Principles^  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  722), 
haste  and  hurry  are  altogether  inexcusable.  The  student,  as  an  ope- 
rator, should  learn  to  be  rapid ;  but  rapid,  because  skilful ;  and  rapid 
only  when  safe.  And,  in  some  procedures,  he  will  not  fail  to  learn  that 
attempted  rapidity  must  ever  prove  injurious. 

Perhaps  a  more  common,  and  still  more  serious  error  is — the  imagin- 
ing that  operations  constitute  the  greater  and  more  important  part  of 
Practical  Surgery.  The  student  is  very  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  more 
garish  and  imposing  parts  of  his  profession,  to  the  neglect  of  that  which 
is  in  truth  by  much  the  more  valuable ;  and  he  may  also  forget  that,  in 
after  life,  he  will  be  only  occasionally  called  upon  to  perform  the  greater 
operations,  while  daily  he  must  exert  his  general  knowledge  and  skill,  as 
well  as  his  minor  handicraft,  to  avert  the  necessity  for  the  knife's  em- 
ployment. In  the  case  of  a  diseased  joint,  for  example,  he  is  not  at 
once  to  contemplate  amputation  or  resection.  Such  procedure  is  the 
ultimatum,  not  the  initiative  of  his  art.  Local  depletion,  rest,  counter- 
irritation  duly  timed  and  conducted,  pressure,  splints,  attention  to  the 
general  health  {Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  484),  these — to  some  apparently 
a  simpler,  but  in  truth  a  far  higher  adaptation  of  knowledge — conspire, 
and  often  with  success,  not  to  mutilate  the  frame  and  endanger  life,  but 
to  save  both  life  and  limb,  at  little  or  no  cost  of  either  pain  or  danger. 
Again,  in  the  torturing  complaint  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  it  is  doubtless  a 
great  matter  to  be  able,  by  a  speedy  operation — severe,  and  perilous  to 
life  though  it  be — to  free  the  patient  from  his  misery.     And  the  accom- 

*  Principles  of  Surgery,  Appendix,  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  699,  &c. 
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plished  surgeon  mast  be  at  all  times  competent  to  undertake  fearlessly 
this  hazardous  procedure.  But  it  is  surely  a  higher  exercise  of  a  better 
skill,  and  both  the  means  and  the  result  will  prove  infinitely  more  cre- 
ditable and  satisfactory,  if,  by  the  internal  use  of  simple  remedies,  and 
suitable  attention  to  hygiene,  the  disease  shall  be  in  its  very  origin  frus- 
trated, pain  and  danger  dispelled,  and  health  and  comfort  restored — ^all 
without  the  infliction  of  a  scratch,  or  the  loss  of  one  drop  of  blood.  In 
the  case  of  injury,  too,  the  paramount  importance  of  general  treatment 
will  be  found  equally  to  obtain.  The  surgeon  is  ready,  at  a  moment's , 
warning,  to  amputate  skilfully  a  crushed  limb,  which  has  obviously  no 
chance  of  retaining  its  vitality,  and  which,  if  not  speedily  removed,  must 
inevitably  peril  the  whole  frame's  existence;  and  when,  by  such  severe 
operation,  he  succeeds  in  averting  the  greater  calamity,  he  has  most  just 
ground  for  self-gratulation,  and  may  truly  say  that  a  good  thing  has 
been  done  by  his  art  for  suffering  humanity.  But  when,  in  the  case  of 
an  injury,  a  shade  less  severe,  there  is  a  doubt  whether  or  not  the  limb 
maybe  enabled  to  resist  the  threatened  gangrene;  when  be  hesitates  not 
to  give  to  his  patient  the  benefit  of  that  doubt;  when,  by  great  patience, 
care,  and  skill,  he  arranges  the  mangled  fragments  in  their  proper  place, 
retains  them  so  by  suitable  apparatus,  affording  due  support,  and  yet 
pjBrmitting  no  undue  pressure,  regulating  the  play  of  the  general  circu- 
lation, controlling  the  efforts  of  the  via  vitse — in  short,  averting  both  local 
and  general  disaster,  and  bringing  the  healthful  action  of  reparation  to 
complete,  though  it  may  be  slowly,  its  valued  process  of  cure ;  and  when 
ultimately  a  thorough  and  permanent  success  crowns  such  patient  and 
anxious  labors,  surely  the  cause  for  self-gratulation  is  increased  a  hun- 
dred fold ;  the  surgeon  may  well  say  that  a  far  better  thing  has  been 
done  by  his  art ;  and  the  discerning  public  will  not  fail  to  award  a  higher 
and  truer  meed  of  praise. 

The  advance  of  surgery  will  ever  be  found  characterized  by  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  of  its  operations,  both  in  amount  and  in  severity.  The 
true  object  of  our  mission  is  not  to  cut,  but  to  cure. 

See  on  this  subject,  John  BeU's  large  Treatise  on  Surgery;  and  the  yarious  modem 
works  on  Operative  Surgery,  more  especially  those  of  Listen,  Fergusson,  and  Skey. 


CHAPTER    II. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  SCALP. 

Bruise  of  the  Scqtp. 

The  scalp  is  especially  liable  to  severity  of  contnsion.  It  is  a  part 
much  exposed  to  external  injury ;  it  is  stretched  over  dense  resisting 
bone ;  it  is  possessed  of  very  considerable  vascularity ;  and  its  arteritu 
branches,  being  neither  inactive  nor  minute,  are  apt  to  part  with  blood 
freely  when  torn.  Hence,  when  external  violence  is  applied,  the  higher 
results  of  contusion  are  very  apt  to  follow  [Principles,  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  690). 
The  integument  may  give  way ;  causing  a  contused  wound,  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  whose  margins  will  slough  and  separate,  and  which  will  not 
heal  without  considerable  suppuration,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of 
attendant  inflammatory  action.  Or,  the  skin,  at  first  unbroken,  may 
slough  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  either  immediately,  from  the  direct 
effect  of  violent  contusion ;  or  secondarily,  by  inflammation  induced  in  a 
part  whose  vitality  had  been  only  lowerea  by  the  bruise,  not  annihilated. 
Or,  the  integuments  remaining  entire,  blood  is  copiously  extravasated 
from  ruptured  vessels ;  breaking  up  the  areolar  tissue,  and  producing 
a  large  fluctuating  tumor — sometimes  forming  rapidly,  with  tension  of 
the  skin,  and  much  pain  in  the  part.  Or,  subsequently  to  sanguineous 
infiltration,  inflammatory  action  may  be  lighted  up  in  the  implicated 
texture ;  inducing  suppuration  of  an  unhealthy  kind,  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  with  a  risk  of  the  latter 
being  unfavorably  affected  by  the  suppuration  assuming  the  asthenic, 
diff*use,  and  infiltrating  character  {Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  222).  The 
danger  of  such  occurrences  must  be  remembered  in  the  prognosis. 

But  the  ordinary  result  of  bruise,  in  this  locality,  is  the  formation 
of  a  bloody  tumor  ;  blood  escaping  more  or  less  freely  from  torn  ves- 
sels, and  accumulating  in  the  part ;  while  room  is  made  for  its  recep- 
tion, partly  by  disruption  of  texture,  partly  by  that  which  remains 
entire  being  pushed  aside  and  condensed.  As  already  stated,  the 
integument  is  tense  or  not,  according  to  the  rapidity  and  amount  of 
extravasation.  At  first,  the  indications  by  touch  are  uniform  through- 
out the  whole  swelling,  all  the  blood  being  as  yet  fluid ;  and  uniform 
fluctuation  is  more  or  less  distinct,  with  elasticity.  Soon,  however,  the 
blood  in  part  assumes  the  solid  form  ;  and  then  the  characters  of  the 
tumor  change.  At  the  circumference,  there  is  a  hard,  resisting  ring, 
more  or  less  elevated,  composed  of  coagulum.  In  the  centre,  the  part 
is  soft,  yielding,  fluctuating ;  the  extravasation  there  remaining  fluid 
consisting  chiefly  of  serum,  and  situated  immediately  beneath  the  in- 
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tegument.  The  clot  occupies  the  margins.  At  this  period  care  is 
required  in  examination,  lest  a  false  diagnosis  be  arrived  at.  The 
finger,  placed  firmly  on  the  centre,  readily  displaces  the  serous  fluid, 
and  may.  seem  to  penetrate  to  some  depth ;  while  similar  pressure, 
made  at  the  margins,  meets  with  hard,  unyielding  resistance — and  that 
at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  had  just  been  passed  by  the  finger 
in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  serum.  The  careless  observer  of  such 
things  is  apt  to  imagine  them  undoubted  indications  of  fracture,  with 
depression,  having  occurred  in  the  cranium ;  supposing  the  hard  ring 
to  be  the  bone  in  its  normal  position,  with  an  abrupt  broken  margin, 
beneath  which  a  detached  portion  has  been  driven  down.  Atten- 
tion to  three  or  four  circumstances,  however,  will  suffice  to  undeceive. 
The  symptoms  of  depressed  cranium  do  not  exist.  Press  firmly  on  the 
soft  and  yielding  centre ;  the  subjacent  bone  will  be  reached  by  displace- 
ment of  the  intervening  fluid  blood,  and  will  be  found  firm.  The  hard 
rim  of  the  swelling  will  be  found  on  a  higher  level  than  the  general 
calvarium ;  and,  besides,  by  a  little  firmness  of  manipulation,  if  such  be 
deemed  necessary,  the  clot  can  be  displaced  somewhat,  leaving  firm  bone 
beneath. 

The  treatment  of  such  a  bruise  is  conducted  on  the  principles  generally 
applicable  to  this  description  of  injury  {Principles^  3d  Am,  Ed.  p.  691). 
In  certain  situations — as  directly  over  known  branches  of  the  temporal 
or  occipital  arteries — swelling  may  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented,  by 
moderate  pressure  being  steadily  maintained  on  the  cardiac  aspect  of 
the,  implicated  vessel ;  and  this  indication  may  be  farther  fulfilled  by 
continuous  application  of  cold  to  the  part  ana  its  immediate  vicinity. 
When  the  tumor  has  formed,  even  tension  will  not  warrant  either  punc- 
ture or  incision;  for  the  admission  of  atmospheric  influence  to  the 
extravasated  blood  and  infiltrated  tissue,  is  likely  to  induce  inflamma- 
tory action  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances.  By  fomentation 
rather — associated,  if  need  be,  with  restraining  pressure  on  the  arterial 
branch — let  accommodation  be  obtained  for  the  escaped  fluid  by  a  yield- 
ing of  the  recipient  texture ;  ward  oif  inflammation  by  general  antiphlo- 
gistics ;  and  await  the  disappearance  of  swelling,  gradual  and  tedious 
though  it  be,  by  the  natural  action  of  absorption.  The  fluid  portion  of 
the  extravasation  is  taken  up  first ;  the  coagulum  follows,  more  tardily. 

But  if  inflammatory  action  shall  have  occurred,  and  suppuration 
formed,  free  and  direct  incision  must  not  be  withheld.  By  no  other 
means  can  difiuse  suppuration  be  prevented,  and  constitutional  disorder 
checked.  At  once  lay  the  part  freely  open ;  turn  out  the  coagulum, 
and  permit  all  fluids  to  escape.  An  unhealthy  abscess  remains  for  a 
time,  but  duly  changes,  contracts,  and  heals ;  and  the  knife  is  not  again 
required.  But  delay  incision,  and  then  the  knife  is  called  for,  not 
merely  in  the  bruised  part,  but  in  the  parts  adjacent,  now  the  seat  of  a 
spreading  asthenic  inflammation,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing 
thereby.  The  asthenic  tendency,  as  formerly  hinted,  is  probably  owing 
to  the  bruise  having  lowered  the  vitality  of  the  parts,  so  impairing  their 
tolerance  of  inflammatory  action. 

Constitutional  management  is  not  to  be  neglected.  It  is  obviously  of 
great  importance  to  avert,  or  at  least  to  moderate,  the  accession  of  an 
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inflammatory  process  in  the  injured  part.  On  this  ground  alone,  rest 
and  quietude,  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  perhaps  defiletion,  are  expe- 
dient. But  the  necessity  for  recourse  to  such  precautions  becomes  still 
more  apparent,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  brain,  in  all  cases  of 
severe  bruise  of  the  scalp,  must  have  suffered  more  or  less  by  concussion, 
and  has  to  be  protected  from  the  consequences. 

When  all  risk  of  inflammatory  accession  has  passed,  and  swelling  has 
not  yet  disappeared,  absorption  may  be  hastened  by  discutient  measures. 
The  part  may  be  kept  wet  with  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  or 
with  a  weak  dilution  in  water  of  the  tincture  of  arnica ;  afterwards  fric- 
tion may  be  used,  and,  if  need  be,  pressure. 

Bloody  tumors,  of  the  foregoing  nature,  not  unfrequently  form  on  thd 
presenting  parts  of  the  heads  of  children  newly-born ;  especially  if  the 
labor  have  been  tedious,  or  the  pains  very  violent.* 

[The  subject  of  cephcUhcemcUoma  has,  of  late  years,  attracted  consider- 
able attention  in  Germany  and  France;  and  many  interesting  facts 
have  been  elicited  concerning  it.  One  of  the  latest  and  most  authori- 
tative writers  on  this  affection  is  M.  Yalleix ;  and  in  his  essay,  published 
in  his  Clinique  des  Maladies  des  JEnfantSj  Paris,  1838,  will  be  found 
an  excellent  and  comprehensive  exposition  thereof,  accompanied  with 
colored  drawings. 

The  collection  of  blood  may  be  subaponeuroticj  mbpericranial^  or 
submeningeal.  The  first-mentioned  form  is  very  rare;  M.  Valleix 
met  with  but  two  instances  of  it  in  500  new-born  infants,  whose  heads 
he  carefully  examined  with  reference  to  its  existence.  It  is  almost 
uniformly  occasioned  by  very  considerable  violence  during  birth.  It 
presents,  in  its  phenomena  and  treatment,  nothing  different  from 
similar  injuries  occurring  in  adults. 

The  Buhmeningeal  variety  of  cephalhaematoma  is,  probably,  even 
more  infrequent  than  that  just  spoken  of. 

The  subpericranial  efiusion  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  frequent  acci- 
dent, though  it  is  more  often  seen  than  the  other  forms.  NsBgele  ob- 
served but  17  cases  in  the  course  of  twenty  years*  practice ;  Dubois  met 
with  but  6  cases  at  the  MatemitSy  during  several  years,  although  the 
number  of  births  at  that  institution  amounted  yearly  to  between  2,500 
and  3,000 ;  M.  Valleix  witnessed  4  cases  in  1,937  new-born  infants 
received  at  the  Unfants-TrouvSs.  According  to  the  last-named  au- 
thority, the  proportion  of  instances  of  the  kind  may  be  estimated  at 
about  1  in  500  births.  Ordinarily,  there  is  but  one  such  collection  in 
any  single  head,  and  this  occurs  most  frequently  about  the  postero- 
superior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  of  the  right  side  ;  in  rare  instances, 
it  is  on  the  occipital  or  frontal.  The  effusion  rarely  transgresses  the 
sutures,  being  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  firm  union  which  exists 

*  This  affection  is  designated  by  obstetricians  Cephalhematoma;  while  simple  bloody 
infiltration  of  the  presenting  part  of  the  scalp  is  termed  the  caput  tuccedaneum.  In  the 
commonest  form  of  Cephalhsematoma,  the  subpericranial,  the  tumor  becomes  surrounded 
at  the  base  by  an  osseous  ring,  and  the  pericranium,  too,  is  sometimes  the  scat  of  osseous 
deposit,  so  as  to  be  felt  crackling  over  the  contained  blood.  This  blood  disappearing,  the 
ossified  pericranium  approaches  the  bone,  and  unites  with  its  rough  and  bare  surface, 
causing  slight  thickening  of  the  bone  at  that  part. 
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between  the  pericranium  and  the  bone  at  these  lines.  The  size  of  me 
tumor  yaries  from  that  of  a  small  nut  to  that  of  an  entire  parietal  bone; 
when  seated  upon  the  parietal,  its  form  is  usually  oval ;  when  upon  the 
occipital  or  frontal,  it  is  more  globular. 

The  tumor  forms  gradually  in  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  has  attained  its  greatest  Yolume.  It  is  now 
somewhat  tense  and  elastic,  and  yields,  npon  proper  manipulation,  a 
more  or  less  evident  sense  of  fluctuation.  The  integuments  covering  it 
are,  in  general,  not  at  all  altered  in  appearance ;  there  is  no  oedema, 
ecchymosis,  or  alteration  of  color.  The  base  of  the  tumor  is,  if  exam- 
ined at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  or  sometimes  earlier,  surrounded  by  a 
firm  resisting  elevation,  or  rim,  of  bony  matter.  The  existence  of  this 
raised  and  resisting  margin  might,  if  imperfectly  examined,  lead  to  the 
impression  that  the  cranium  is  deficient  within  its  circle,  and  that  the 
case  is  one  of  congenital  hernia  of  the  brain.  But  firm  pressure  made 
upon  the  tumor  reveals  the  presence  beneath  it  of  the  bone,  particularly, 
as  M.  Yalleix  insists,  if  the  pressure  be  made  from  the  marginal  osseous 
ring  towards  the  centre  of  the  tumor.  Moreover,  this  pressure  produces 
no  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  nor  does  it  diminish  the 
rsize  of  the  tumor ;  neither  can  any  pulsation  be  felt  in  the  latter,  the 
cases  in  which  this  phenomenon  has  been  stated  to  have  existed  having 
been  probably  hastily  examined. 

If  left  to  itself,  or  if  palliative  treatment  alone  be  attempted,  the 
tumor  sometimes  diminishes  in  size,  but  never  completely  disappears ; 
the  contained  blood  may  undergo  some  disorganizing  change,  or  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  may  occur,  endangering  caries  or  necrosis  of 
the  bone,  with  fatal  brain  affection,  or  a  process  of  ossification  may 
obliterate  the  cavity  of  the  tumor,  leaving  a  corresponding  elevation 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

Post-mortem  examination  of  the  tumor,  or  inspection  of  it  during  life, 
after  incidion,  reveals  the  following  appearances:  The  scalp  and  the 
occipito-frontal  aponeurosis  present  no  alteration,  unless  inflammation 
may  have  been  induced ;  the  pericranium  is  found  transparent,  but 
somewhat  thickened,  generally  smooth  and  polished  on  its  inferior  sur- 
face, though  in  rare  instances,  perhaps,  dotted  with  cretaceous  deposits, 
or  partially  ossified;  its  attachment  to  the  osseous  rins,  before  men- 
tioned, is  uniformly  firm,  and  beyond  this  line  its  inferior  surface  ex- 
hibits, in  its  filamentous  and  shaggy  appearance,  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  polished  aspect  which  it  presents  within  this  bony  circle.  In  the 
cases  examined  by  M.  Yalleix,  a  more  or  less  perfect  false  membrane 
was  found  lining  the  cavity  of  the  tumor,  in  contact  on  one  side  with 
the  cranium,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  peri- 
cranium, and  constituting  a  closed  sac,  within  which  was  the  effused 
blood.  This  membrane  was  sometimes  filamentous,  sometimes  floccu- 
lent ;  in  one  instance  cartilaginous ;  it  has  been  seen  containing  creta- 
ceous matter.  It  is,  probably,  a  plastic  exudation,  intended  partly  to 
protect  the  bone  with  which  the  blood  would  otherwise  be  in  immediate 
contact,  and  partly,  also,  to  constitute  an  early  stage  of  a  subsequent 
process  of  ossification.  The  blood  contained  within  the  tumor  varies  in 
quantity,  amounting  sometimes  to  8  or  10  ounces ;  it  presents,  according 
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to  the  age  of  the  tumor,  all  the  different  phases  witnessed  in  similar 
collections  elsewhere,  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state.  The  surface  of 
the  bone  exhibits  nothing  abnormal  beyond  a  mere  increased  vascula- 
rity ;  the  external  table,  as  shown  by  M.  Yalleix,  does  not  exist  at  the 
early  age  in  question  ;  the  bone  itself  offers  no  evidence  of  disease. 
Occasionally,  a  fissure  has  been  seen  in  the  cranium  which  allowed  of 
the  passage  of  the  blood,  externally  situated  to  the  interior,  between  the 
bone  and  the  dura  mater.  The  circle  of  bone  which  circumscribes  this 
variety  of  cephalhsematoma,  and  which,  according  to  the  investigations 
of  M.  Yalleix,  is  peculiar  to  this  tumor,  and  always  serves  to  charac- 
terize it,  unless  examined  at  a  very  early  period,  generally  completely 
surrounds  the  collection  of  blood,  being  wanting  only  over  the  sutures ; 
it  is  easily  raised  from  the  bone,  the  siuface  of  which  is  little,  if  at  all, 
altered  from  the  healthy  condition  ;  in  shape  it  is  triangular,  the  apex 
presenting  upwards ;  its  consistence  varies,  being  usually  less  than  that 
of  the  bone  upon  which  it  grows ;  its  height  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases, 
nor  at  all  points  in  the  same  case,  varying  from  two  lines  as  the  maxi- 
mum. Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  concerning  the  nature  of 
this  production ;  it  is  probably,  however,  as  M.  Yalleix  surmises,  similar 
in  character  to  the  Osteophytes  of  Lobstein  ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of. 
a  process  of  ossification  occurring  in  the  coagulum  of  the  blood  effused, 
or  of  the  plastic  exudation  (Nelaton,  Pathologie  Chirurgicalcy  tom.  ii. 
p.  616);  it  is  undoubtedly  a  step  towards  reparation. 

As  to  the  causes  of  this  curious  accidental  affection,  much  informa- 
tion has  been  gained  by  the  investigations  of  M.  Yalleix.  From  these, 
taken  in  connection  with  prior  examinations  by  Haller  and  Dubois,  we 
learn  that  previous  to  birth,  and  for  two  weeks  or  more  subsequently, 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  only  partially  formed,  possessing  at  the 
protuberances  alone  an  internal  and  an  external  table  and  an  interme- 
diate diploe,  but  elsewhere  merely  the  internal  table  and  a  rudimentary 
diploe,  which  is  very  vascular ;  so  that  if  any  considerable  compression 
be  made  circularly  around  the  cranium,  the  blood  will  start  out  in  drops 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bones  from  innumerable  small  orifices ;  and  if 
the  compression  be  continued,  the  blood  will  collect  in  a  layer,  dissect- 
ing up  still  farther  the  pericranium,  and  thus  favor  an  increase  of  the 
sanguineous  exudation.  Of  course,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  present 
in  different  cases  must  chiefly  depend  upon  the  degree  and  duration  of 
the  compression  exercised  upon  the  cranium. 

From  these  observations,  M.  Yalleix's  explanation  as  to  the  mode  of 
formation  of  cephalhaematoma  becomes  the  most  probable  and  rational 
yet  advanced :  that  it  is  due  to  compression  exercised  upon  the  head  of 
the  child  by  the  circular  fibres  of  the  os  uteri  during  .the  process  of 
parturition. 

A  tumor  of  this  kind  is  much  more  apt  to  appear  upon  a  first  child, 
twenty-nine  times  out  of  forty-one  (BurchardJ ;  and  more  frequently  in 
male  than  in  female  children,  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-four  to  nine, 
according  to  th6  same  authority.  {NSlaton^  op.  cit.  p.  618.) 

The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  bloody  tumor  of  the  scalp  is  easily 
established  by  determining  the  presence  of  the  following  characteristic 
points :     It  is  not  situated  over  the  sutures  or  fontairelles,  for  the  rea- 
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sons  already  given ;  it  is  snrronnded  by  a  firm,  bony  elevation,  more 
resisting  than  a  mere  elevation  of  indurated  cellular  tissue  would  be, 
circumscribing  an  abscess ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  probably  have  com- 
menced forming  more  immediately  after  birth,  and  would  not  have 
been  preceded  by  the  easily  recognizable  symptoms  of  inflammation ;  it 
is  destitute  of  pulsation ;  pressure  upon  it  causes  no  diminution  in  its 
size,  nor  does  it  produce  any  evidence  of  compression  upon  the  nervous 
mass  within  the  cranium,  because  the  bony  covering  of  the  latter  is 
'  complete  beneath  the  tumor,  and  may  be  felt  if  the  examination  be 
made  in  the  manner  before  described. 

In  the  28th  Vol.  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Tran^actionSy  Dr.  West 
reports  a  case  of  cephalhsematoma,  in  which  an  effusion  of  blood  had 
occurred  between  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater^  as  well  as  beneath  the 
pericranium,  at  the  usual  place,  and  a  fissure  existed  in  the  parietal 
bone.  From  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  seemed  certain  that 
the  two  effusions  and  the  fissure  of  the  bone  took  place  at  the  same  time 
and  from  the  same  cause,  viz. :  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  cranium 
during  labor.  The  changes  observed,  after  the  death  of  the  child,  about 
the  seat  of  the  internal  effusion,  corresponded  precisely  with  those  noticed 
externally,  and  with  the  description  which  we  have  given  above. 

The  treatment  most  employed  and  recommended  by  the  best  German 
and  French  writers,  consists  in  making  a  free  incision  into  the  tumor, 
evacuating  its  contents,  and  then  applying  emollient  dressings.  In 
making  the  requisite  opening,  the  larger  vessels  should  be  avoided  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage  which  would 
ensue,  and  the  danger  to  the  life  of  the  little  patient  from  any  con- 
siderable loss  of  blood.  Little  weight  seems  to  be  attached  by  the 
authorities  alluded  to,  to  risk  Incurred  from  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
interior  of  the  tumor;  reparation  advances  rapidly  and  without  un- 
favorable symptoms.  The  employment  of  the  seton  or  of  caustics^  as 
recommended  by  some  surgeons  and  accoucheurs,  is  not  considered 
advisable  or  safe.  The  use  of  discutient  or  resolvent  applications  is  of 
very  doubtful  advantage ;  if  they  succeed  at  all,  it  is  very  slowly ;  and 
in  many  instances,  after  they  had  been  fairly  tried,  they  have  been 
discarded,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  incision,  in  consequence  of 
the  supervention  of  suppuration  and  bad  constitutional  symptoms. 
However,  we  think  that  most  English  and  American  surgeons  would 
prefer  to  employ  these  simpler  means  first,  before  resorting  to  what 
seems  a  harsh  and  dangerous  operation  upon  so  young  a  subject  for  the 
knife.  But  if  unpleasant  local  or  general  symptoms  should  manifest 
themselves,  the  latter  operation  should  be  promptly  and  unhesitatingly 
practised. 

We  have  made  these  somewhat  lengthy  observations  partly  on  account 
of  the  interesting  character  of  the  affection,  and  partly  because  it  is  so 
imperfectly  noticed  in  the  usual  surgical  text-books. — Ed.] 

Wounds  of  the  Scalp. 

Simple  incised  wounds  of  the  scalp  are  apt  to  prove  troublesome  by 
bleeding.     The  arterial  point  or  points  are  to  be  exposed,  and  secured 
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by  ligatnre.  Freesare  may,  in  some  iastances,  succeed ;  but,  in  general^ 
it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  use  of  ligature ;  being  not  only  lees  certain 
as 'a  hemostatic,  but  also  liable  to  induce  sloughing,  or  at  least  a  troa- 
blesome  ulceration  in  the  compressed  part.  When  necesswy,  therefore, 
the  surgeon  need  not  hesitate  to  extend  the  Tonnd,  to  facilitate  accurate 
deligation.  When  bleeding  has  been  arrested,  the  wound  is  to  be  brought 
together,  and  retained  in  apposition ;  but  sutures  are,  if  possible,  to  be 
avoided,  exprience  having  shown  that  here  tbey  are  especially  liable  to 
prove  the  exciting  cause  of  erysipelas.  The  subsequent  management  is 
such  as  is  ordinarily  adopted  for  securing  adhesion  (Principle*,  8d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  5U3).  One  simple  precaution  should  never  be  omitted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment ;  namely,  the  shaving  of  the  scalp,  not  only 
at  the  wounded  part,  but  to  some  distance  around.  The  retentive  straps, 
and  other  dressings,  are  then  more  readily  and  securely  applied ;  the 
part  is  more  certainly  kept  free  from  irritation ;  coolness  is  more  easily 
maintained ;  and  inspection  of  the  wound's  progress  is  more  complete.     ■ 

In  contused  and  lacerated  wounda,  there  is  the  same  risk  of  unfavor- 
able inflammatory  action  as  in  bruise ;  and  this  is,  accordingly,  to  be 
guarded  against.  Very  often,  the  wound  is  extensive,  and  irregular  in 
form  ;  a  portion  of  the  scalp  is  detached  from  the  subjacent  bone,  and 
hangs  over,  an  unseemly  flap.  Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  to  cut  away 
the  pendulous  portion  ;  it  being  considered  incapable  of  reattachment. 
Now,  it  is  invariably  preserved,  and  carefully  replaced.     It  seldom 
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slonghs,  even  in  part.  Equally  Beldom,  however,  will  it  nnite  at  once 
by  adhesion.  It  supparatea,  granulates,  and  becomes  slowly,  yet  firmly 
and  satisfactorily  rejoined  to  the  subjacent  parts.  When  a  congested 
and  flabby  state  of  the  flap  occurs,  as  often  happens,  during  the  Buppu- 
ration,  suppott  by  carefully  applied  bandaging  is  highly  expedient. 

For  retaining  dressings,  and  affording  gentle  support  to  the  scalp, 
a  common  hancQierchief  may  be  applied,  as  in  Fig.  1. 

But  wh^  direct,  accurate,  and  considerable  pressure  is  required,  the 
double-headed  roller  is  preferable,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

For  retaining  dressings  on  any  particular  part  of  the  head,  the  four- 
tailed  bandage  is  often  yery  useful,  as  in  Fig.  3. 

Kot  unfrequently,  the  bone  is  rudely  denuded  of  all  its  soft  invest- 
ments ;  as  in  heavy  falls,  when  the  head  comes  violently  in  contact  with 
stone.  The  pericranium  is  rubbed  off, 
and  the  bone  is  not  only  wholly  exposed, 
but  roughened  in  its  own  texture.  In 
such  cases,  we  are  not  to  refrain  from 
readjusting  the  soft  parts,  in  the  belief 
that  exfoliation  must  necessarily  ensue, 
and  that  a  patent  condition  of  the 
wound  is  consequently  to  be  desired. 
Many  bones  thus  circumstanced  re- 
cover entirely.  They  may,  for  a  day 
or  two,  become  white  and  dry  on  their 
mere  surface,  as  if  undergoing  necrosis 
there ;  yet,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual, 
when  such  necrosis  is  not  favored  by 
the  treatment  employed,  to  find  this 
dry  bone  revive,  becoming  vascular, 
brown,  and  exhalant,  as  before,  and, 
in  due  time,  contributing  its  quota 
to  the  general  process  of  reparation. 
Should  inflammation  supervene,  and 
advance  to  suppuration,  either  in  the 
limited  or  in  the  diffuse  form,  early  ' 
incision  is  demanded ;  in  the  one  case,  i 
to  evacuate  pus,  and  prevent  accuma-  < 
lation ;  in  the  other,  to  limit  its  forma-  ' 
tion,  and  prevent  infiltration.  When  , 
the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  occipito- 

frontalis  expansion  is  implicated  in  the  latter  event,  incision  is  required 
to  be  especially  early  and  free ;  not  only  to  avert  destruction  to  texture, 
but  also  to  prevent,  or  moderate,  implication  of  the  all-important  cranial 
contents.  These,  indeed,  must  be  duly  regarded,  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  treatment,  as  in  simple  contusion  (p.  24). 

Punctured  woundg  of  the  scalp,  usually  oblique  and  penetrating,  are 
always  important ;  being  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  severe  inflammatorT 
action ;  and  at  an  early  period,  and  on  this  account,  demanding  inci- 
sion. As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  inflammatory  action  in 
the  scalp  must  always  be  treated  with  great  activity.    First,  because 
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the  testares  are  aofavorable  for  safe  advancetnent  of  the  process ;  they 
are  vascnlar,  tense,  unjieldmg,  fibrous ;  the  action  is  apt  to  be  acute ; 
the  exudation  is  copious  and  rapid,  accommodation  afi'orded  hj  the  reci- 
pient texture  is  insufficient,  tension  ensues,  and,  as  usual,  aggraratioa 
follows  thereon ;  suppuration  is  speedy,  and  apt  to  be  difiuse ;  and  the 
pus  tends  to  burrow  rapidly,  and  in  all  respects  destructirely,  beneath 
the  fibrous  structures.  Secondly,  the  part  affected  is  in  close  and  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  cranial  contents ;  and  these  are  apt  to  be 
involved  in  a  secondary,  but  not  less  important,  inflammatory  process. 

Wounda  of  the  Temporal  Artery. 

Arteriotomt/. — Under  certain  circumstances  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
abstract  blood,  with  a  remedial  object  in  view,  from  an  artery,  and  from 
one  situate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
fig-  *■  The  anterior  branch  of  the  temporal  artery 

is  usually  selected.  Being  quite  subcuta- 
neous, it  is  of  easy  access ;  and  being  also 
placed  immediately  over  resisting  bone,  it  is 
favorably  situated  for  hemostatic  purposes. 
Asuitablepart  of  the  vessel  havingbeen  fixed 
upon,  it  is  steadied  by  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  while  a  lancet,  moved  by  those  of  the 
right,  is  made  to  perforate  'the  arterial  tul>e, 
in  an  obliquely  transverse  direction.  The 
entrance  ^d  exit  of  tbe  lancet  are  managed 
so  as  to  make  the  wound  of  the  integument 
considerably  larger  than  that  in  the  arterial 
coats,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  escape  of  blood.  A  section 
of  the  wound,  in  fact,  should  resemble  that 
of  a  cone ;  the  truncated  apex  corresponding  to  the  aperture  in  the 
vessel,  the  base  to  that  in  the  integument.  When  a  sufficiency  of  blood 
has  flowed,  it  is  well  to  reintroduce  the  lancet,  and  to  move  its  point  so 
as  to  effect  complete  section  of  the  vessel,  in  order  that  contraction 
and  retraction  of  each  orifice  may  take  place,  and  natural  hemostatics 
may  so  be  favored  {Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  836).  A  graduated  com- 
press is  accurately  applied  over  the  wound,  and  securely  retained  by 
a  bandage.     The  dressing  should  not  be  disturbed  for  several  days. 

If  blood  do  not  escape  readily  enough,  a  cupping-glass  should  be 
applied ;  care  being  taken  to  raise  the  rim  gently  over  the  artery  on 
its  cardiac  aspect,  otherwise  the  pressure  must  inevitably  arrest  the 
flow.  And  this  is  the  only  mode  of  cupping  which  can  be  considered 
warrantable  in  this  situation.  Use  of  the  ordinary  scarificator  here 
leaves  a  very  unseemly  scar,  especially  in  the  female.  The  lancet's 
puncture  in  arteriotomy  is,  on  the  contrary,  slight,  and  its  scar  scarcely 
appreciable ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  from 
this  one  puncture  blood  will  flow  much  more  freely  than  from  all  the 
twelve  incisions  of  the  ordinary  instrument. 

In  accidental  wounds  of  the  temporal  artery,  deligation  ia  generally 
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preferable  to  pressure,  as  already  stated.  In  the  case  of  a  mere  Branch, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  tie  the  cardiac  orifice.  But  when  the  main  trunk 
is  implicated,  the  distal  orifice  must  also  be  secured,  otherwise  recur- 
rence of  hemorrhage  is  almost  certain  {PrincipleSy  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  349). 

[It  occasionally  happens  that  the  temporal  artery  is  opened,  by 
wound  or  otherwise,  deep  in  the  temporal  fossa.  In  such  cases  the 
ordinary  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  by  pressure,  the  employment 
of  styptics,  &c.,  fail ;  nor  are  the  cut  extremities  of  the  vessel  acces- 
sible to  ligature.  Mr.  Mayo  proposed  that,  in  such  an  emergency,  a 
ligature  should  be  applied  around  the  two  branches  of  the  primitive 
carotid ;  around  the  external  to  arrest  the  bleeding  directly,  and  around 
the  internal  in  order  to  prevent  any  entrance  of  blood  to  the  temporal 
artery  from  communicating  vessels  either  of  the  same  or  of  the  opposite 
side.  M.  B^rard  has  suggested  an  easier  operation,  viz.,  to  tie  only  the 
external  carotid ;  or  to  expose  the  bifurcating  extremity  of  the  common 
carotid,  apply  a  ligature  around  this,  and  another  around  either  branch. 

But,  unfortunately,  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  liga- 
ture under  such  unfavorable  circumstances ;  the  anastomosis  between 
the  vessels  of  the  two  sides  of  the  cranium  is  so  free,  that  it  is  very 
probable  the  hemorrhage  would  recur,  even  after  ligation  of  these 
main  trunks. — Ed.] 

Unpleasant  consequences  sometimes  follow  wounds  of  the  temporal 
artery,  whether  accidental  or  intended.  False  aneurism  may  form. 
This,  usually,  has  attained  to  but  a  small  size,  ere  the  patient's  atten- 
tion is  arrested  bv  it,  and  the  surgeon's  aid  sought.  If  deligation  be 
practbed  at  a  distance,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  vessel  on  each 
aspect  of  the  tumor;  otherwise  collateral  circulation  may  prove  too 
free  for  due  completion  of  the  cure ;  and,  on  the  distal  aspect,  the  ves- 
sel is  not  likely  to  be  discovered  without  much  difficulty.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  put  in  force  the  ordinary  treatment  for 
recent  false  aneurism  ;  to  cut  through  the  tumor,  turn  out  the  clot,  and 
secure  the  vessel  by  ligature  above  and  below  the  wounded  point  {Prin- 
cipleSj  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  557).  In  those  cases  to  which  such  procedure  may 
seem  inapplicable,  ablation  of  the  small  swelling,  by  two  elliptical  inci- 
sions, may  be  had  recourse  to ;  securing  each  of  the  bleeding  points  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  bringing  the  wound  together  for  adhesion. 

On  removing  the  compress,  after  arteriotomy,  the  wound  may  be 
found  to  have  degenerated  into  ulcer.  The  ulceration  spreads,  the 
vessel  is  opened,  nemorrhage  occurs ;  and,  by  repetition,  the  loss  of 
blood  becomes  hazardous,  rressure,  reapplied,  may  temporarily  arrest 
the  flow;  but  necessarily  favors  the  advance  of  ulceration,  and  so 
renders  return  of  the  blcedins  certain,  on  removal  or  change  of  the 
dressing.  It  is  better  to  abstain  from  pressure,  and  to  tie  the  artery 
on  each  aspect  of  the  sore,  either  by  regular  dissection  in  the  line  of 
the  vessel,  or,  when  swelling  and  condensation  of  texture  render  that 
difficult,  by  transverse  wounas — securing  the  bleeding  points  by  forceps 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Or,  if  the  ulcer  be  minute,  ablation  of  the 
changed  part  may  be  effected,  as  for  false  aneurism. 

In  connection  with  this  Chapter,   consult  the  ordinary  authorities  in  Systematic 
Sorgerj. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  CRANIUM,  AND  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES. 

Bt  external  yiolence  the  cranium  may  be  shaken,  fissured,  or  frae- 
tared  with  comminution.  In  any  case,  more  or  less  injury  is  at  the 
same  time  sustained  by  the  cranial  contents.  The  brain  and  its  invest- 
ing membranes  may  be  torn,  and  blood  may  become  extravasated.  The 
inflammatory  process  may  be  kindled,  perilling  life  by  exudation,  sup- 
puration, or  chronic  change  of  structure.  Or  the  brain  may  be  merely 
shaken,  and  temporarily  impaired  in  its-function. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain. 

In  strict  acceptation,  this  term  denotes  a  mere  shaking  of  the  organ  ; 
without  any  appreciable  lesion  of  structure,  and  consequent  escape  of 
blood,  immediate  or  secondary.  Function  is  impaired,  often  most 
seriously ;  usually,  it  is  after  a  time  restored,  more  or  less  completely ; 
yet  not  without  much  risk  of  an  inflammatory  process  intervening,  in 
.  either  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  to  modify,  protract,  or  prevent  the 
*  fortunate  issue.  Under  the  impulse  of  a  blow  or  fall,  the  brain  must 
sustain  more  or  less  vibration,  if  the  cranium  remain  entire.  It  is  ^'  a 
pulpy  organ,  which  exactly  fills  a  nearly  spherical  bony  cavity,  whose 
parietes  are  elastic  in  a  considerable  though  very  variable  degree ;  and 
if  these  parietes  sustain  any  sudden  change  of  shape,  their  contents 
must  sustain  a  corresponding  amount  of  compression.  As  any  altera- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  spherical  cavity  must  lessen  its  capacity,  when- 
ever any  external  force  impinges  on  the  cranium  with  sufiScient  vio- 
lence, it  must  be  flattened  at  the  point  of  impact,  and  expanded  in  some 
opposite  direction ;  but  these  changes  are,  in  virtue  of  the  very  cause 
whence  they  originate,  of  but  momentary  duration ;  the  point  primarily 
flattened  by  the  compressing  force  immediately  resumes  its  original 
shape,  which  is  necessarily  followed  by  a  corresponding  return  of  the 
expanded  portion  of  the  cranium  to  its  previous  dimensions.  These 
oscillations  may  occur  several  times  in  rapid  succession,  their  number 
and  extent  depending  on  the  elasticity  of  the  cranium,  and  on  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  force  applied.  In  concussion,  then,  the 
entire  brain  sustains  a  series  of  vibrations  and  momentary  compressions, 
varying  in  number  and  amount  in  every  imaginable  degree  in  different 
cases."' 

I  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  No.  29,  p.  1G3.  See  also  M.  Goma's  Experi- 
ments on  this  subject.     Traits  des  Plaies  de  Tete,  p.  101. 
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The  force  may  be  applied  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  the  cranium 
may  be  the  part  struck ;  or  the  patient,  alighting  on  his  feet  or  nates, 
may  have  concussion  conveyed  to  the  calvarium  through  the  spinal 
column. 

This  vibration  of  the  brain,  with  disturbance  of  its  circulation,  and 
perhaps  temporary  condensation  of  its  substance,  is  attended  with  symp- 
toms of  marked  disorder  in  the  organ's  functions.  Sensation,  mental 
power,  and  voluntary  motion  are  more  or  less  disturbed ;  and  a  depress- 
ing eflfect  is  exerted  on  the  general  circulation.  The  patient,  stunned, 
and  more*  or  less  insensible,  lies  motionless,  pale,  and  cold.  Insensi- 
bility, however,  after  a  time,  is  found  not  to  be  complete  except  in  ex- 
treme cases;  by  loud  calliiig,  monosyllabic  acknowledgment  may  be 
obtained ;  by  pinching  the  skin,  or  otherwise  causing  pain,  some  evidence 
is  usually  given  of  pain  being  felt,  and  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  patient 
to  move  the  part  from  the  supposed  source  of  injury.  Power  of  motion 
is  depressed  and  latent,  not  destroyed ;  and  the  voluntary  muscles, 
though  relaxed,  are  not  truly  paralyzed.  Respiration  is  feeble,  slow, 
and  sighing.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and  fluttering ;  and  especially 
weak  at  the  extremities.  The  pupils  are  usually  contracted,  and  insen- 
sible to  light;  but  their  state  is  variable  ;  sometimes  one  is  contracted, 
while  the  other  is  either  natural  or  dilated.  Squinting  is  not  uncommon. 
Vomiting  is  often  present ;  rather  of  favorable  portent  than  otherwise, 
premonitory  of  recovery  from  this  state  of  depression. 

The  patient  becomes  more  easily  aroused ;  and  responds  more  dis- 
tinctly to  interrogation,  either  by  words  or  by  gesture.  Respiration 
becomes  more  full  and  composed.  The  pulse  is  less  frequent,  and  more 
distinct ;  but,  at  this  time,  the  circulation  is  peculiarly  irritable,  the  mere 
effort  of  change  of  posture  usually  inducing  marked  increase  in  the  fre? 
quency  of  the  heart's  action-— or  even  syncope.  Pain  now  is  more  felt 
by  the  patient ;  and  is  referred  to  the  head.  Vomiting  may  continue. 
The  returning  mental  power  is  apt  to  prove  errant  and  deceptive. 

Not  unfrequently,  a  state  resembling  somnambulism  continues  for  some 
hours  during  the  transition  to  recovery.  Motion,  sensation,  some  of 
the  special  senses,  and  much  of  mental  power,  seem  to  be  restored,  yet 
the  patient  remains  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep.  He  may  rise,  wash,  shave, 
dress,  perambulate ;  all  the  while  unconscious. 

But  reaction  seldom  stops  at  mere  restoration  of  the  normal  state ; 
the  boundary  of  health  is  crossed,  in  an  opposite  direction.  Reaction 
proves  excessive ;  and  symptoms  are  evinced  of  an  inflammatory  process 
begun  in  the  injured  part — the  brain,  its  membranes,  or  both.  The  pulse 
becomes  full  and  hard ;  the  skin  hot  and  dry ;  the  face  flushed ;  the  eyes 
bloodshot ;  the  pupils  more  contracted  and  insensible  to  light.  Pain, 
great  and  increasing,  is  complained  of  in  the  head ;  restlessness  is  more 
and  more  marked ;  the  mind,  which  may  have  in  great  measure  recovered, 
again  loses  its  healthful  balance;  delirium  supervenes;  and  so  the  symp- 
toms advance.  Resolution  may  occur.  Or  effusion  accumulates ;  coma 
is  induced;  and  the  issue  may  be  fatal. 

Practically,  concussion  may  be  divided  into  three  stages.     1.  I)epf  e&i- 
Bion;  marked  by  insensibility,  and  feeble  circulation.     This,  may  be 
intense  and  enduring;  proving  fatal,  and  that  speedily — the  patient 
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quite  unconscious  throughout.  2.  Reaction.  The  symptoms  of  depres- 
sion pass  oif ;  circulation  is  restored ;  and  cerebral  function  returns.  In 
the  slighter  examples  of  injury,  there  may  be  no  farther  progress  made 
untowerdly.  Reaction  does  not  prove  excessive.  The  head  is  confused 
and  giddy  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  the  pulse  remains  quiet ;  and,  within  a 
few  days  more,  all  has  passed  off  in  safety.  3.  Excessive  reaction. 
The  inflammatory  symptoms  set  in,  and  a  state  opposite  to  that  of  de- 
pression is  established ;  all  is  excitement  and  perversion,  both  in  the 
general  circulation,  and  in  the  functions  of  the  brain;  and  life  jp  brought 
into  imminent  jeopardy,  by  phrenitis,  or  meningitis,  and  by  proportion- 
ate inflammatory  fever. 

[The  precise  anatomical  lesion  of  the  brain,  if  there  be  any  such,  oc- 
casioned by  "  (?om?u««ww,"  or  productive  of  its  ordinary  symptoms,  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  and,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  testimony  upon  this  subject  is  vague  and 
contradictory ;  most  writers  testify  that  no  alteration  of  structure  is  to 
be  detected ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  detailed  certain  remarkable 
changes.'  This  discrepancy  is  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  fact 
that,  in  many  of  the  few  accurately  reported  post-mortem  ^examinations 
which  have  been  published,  the  immediate  effects  of  the  concussion  have 
been  blended  with  those  of  subsequent  reaction  and  inflammation,  or 
with  those  of  more  severe  injuries  which  the  organ  has  at  the  same  time 
suffered.  But  in  certain  instances  of  pure  concussion,  even  when  no 
apprecij^ble  lesion  existed — appreciable  to  our  unaided  senses — it  by  no 
means  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  no  change  of  structure 
has  actually  occurred.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  observed  {Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xiv.  p.  337):  "If  we  consider  that  the 
ultimate  structure  of  the  brain  is  on  so  minute  a  scale  that  our  senses 
are  incapable  of  detecting  it,  it  is  evident  that  there  may  be  changes 
and  alterations  of  structure,  which  our  senses  are  incapable  of  detecting 
also.''  Microscopic  investigations  may  yet  throw  some  light  on  this 
obscure  question. 

The  carefully  recorded  cases  of  examination  of  the  brain  after  con- 
cussion are  as  yet  too  few  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  very  definite  con- 
clusions from  them.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  collected  probably  most  of  those 
that  were  published  before  the  date  of  his  work  "On  Injuries  of  the 
Head,"  (pp.  7-10.)  The  first  which  he  cites  is  that  of  Littr^.  A  young 
criminal,  who  had  been  condemned  to  die  upon  the  wheel,  committed 
suicide  by  rushing  across  his  dungeon,  about  fifteen  feet,  and  dashing 
his  head  against  the  wall ;  he  fell  dead  instantly  (roide-mort) ;  no  con- 
tusion was  observable  upon  the  scalp,  or  beneath  it,  and  the  only  altera- 
tion produced  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium  consisted  in  a  separation  of 
about  one-third  of  a  line  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  right  temporal 
bone  from  the  parietal,  and  this  separation  continued  at  some  points  to 
the  depth  of  two  lines,  at  others  of  a  line  or  more;  and  on  opening  the 
skull,  the  only  departures  from  the  normal  condition  of  its  contents, 
seemed  to  be  an  increased  compactness  and  firmness  of  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  a  diminution  of  bulk 
of  these  parts,  so  that  they  no  longer  filled  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  as 
completely  as  is  usually  the  case.     Littrd  attributed  this  decrease  in  bulk 
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to  the  yiolence  of  the  shock,  and  to  the  want  of  elasticity  of  the  hrain ; 
and  the  suddenness  of  death  to  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  nervous  influence. ' 

Sabatier,  after  noticing  the  case  related  by  Littre,  says :  '^  I  saw  the 
same  thing  in  a  person  who  died  suddenly  from  a  blow  on  the  head.  The 
brain  did  not  fill  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  a  vacant  space  could  be 
seen  between  the  brain  and  the  inside  of  the  bones  of  the  head." — {QtUh- 
rie^  p.  8.) 

It  is  stated  in  the  excellei^t  Compendium  of  Surgery  of  Desnonvilliers, 
B^rard,  and  Gosselin  (torn.  ii.  p.  606),  that  another  similar  instance  is 
reported  without  any  more  details,  in  a  Th^se  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris. 
—(Boyn,  1813,  No.  55.) 

**  Richerand  and  Delpech,  who  are  said  to  have  recorded  similar  cases, 
only  refer  generally  to  the  observations  of  those  who  have  preceded 
them. 

*'*'  O'Halloran,  of  Limerick,  gives  a  more  positive  testimony  on  this 
point,  and  says:  ^'The  pericranium  and  skull  were  uninjured ;  the  dura 
mater  adhered  to  the  latter ;  there  was  rarely  any  extravasation  of  blood, 
and  this  but  slight,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  any  instrument.  In  a  word, 
I  could  get  no  information,  except  that  in  those  who  died  soon  after  the 
accident,  I  have  sometimes  thought  the  brain  did  not  completely  fill  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium." — {Chithrie^  pp.  7-9.) 

Dupuytren  states  (Lemons  Orales)^  that  after  violent  concussions  of 
the  brain,  terminating  in  immediate  death,  no  appearance  is  visible  of 
separation,  rupture,  or  contusion  of  the  nervous  structure ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  adds,  seems  to  have  lost  its  consistence,  and  tears  upon  the  least 
effort;  and  the  brain,  deprived  of  blood,  shrinks,  collapses,  and  tends  to 
occupy  a  smaller  space. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  the  instances  hitherto  cited,  death  followed 
the  accident  very  speedily.  In  others,  where  the  fatal  termination  was 
delayed,  certain  more  unmistakable  alterations  have  been  witnessed. 
Many  distinguished  surgeons  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  observations 
made  by  Littr^,  and  others  concerning  the  lessened  bulk  of  the  brain. 
Mr.  Guthrie  says  (p.  9) :  ^^Chopart  believed  that  Littr^'s  case  was  much 
exaggerated,  in  which  opinion  I  fully  coincide ;  and  place  little  or  no 
reliance  on  the  statement  made  by  him,  and  so  implicitly  admitted  since 
his  time.  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  a  diminution  of  the  size  of 
the  brain,  or  its  subsidence  from  the  inside  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
is  more  than  an  accidental  circumstance,  which  may  or  may  not  be  de- 
pendent on  the  shock  which  takes  place,  although  it  be  followed  by 
immediate  death."  M.  N^laton  also  views  these  cases  in  the  same  light, 
and  thinks  that  the  apparent  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain  is  de- 
ceptive, being  really  due  to  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  during  the 
autopsy  (op.  cit.  p.  574).  But,  in  the  work  of  Desnonvilliers  and  his 
associat^  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  p.  607,  we  find  this 
objection  very  ingeniously  answered.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  always 
escapes  more  or  less  in  every  autopsy,  and  consequently,  there  should 

■  Littrt,  in  I'HiBtoire  de  rAc«d^mie  Royale  des  Sciences,  Tolumc  for  1705,  p.  69.     Am- 
•terduDy  1707. 
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always  be  an  apparent  diminution  in  the  volame  of  the  brain ;  and,  if 
in  these  particular  instances  of  Littre,  Sabatier,  and  others,  the  brain 
occupied  less  space  than  usual  in  the  cranial  cavity,  the  residunm  was 
not  a  vacuum,  but  was  filled  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  increases 
or  diminishes  according  to  the  less  or  greater  space  occupied  by  the 
brain ;  an  increase  of  the  fluid  proving  a  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the 
solid.  The  diminished  volume  of  the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  be  due 
to  suspended  or  enfeebled  circulation  through  the  arteries,  to  the  expul- 
sion of  blood  from  the  veins  into  the  sinuses,  and  to  the  centripetal  com- 
Eression  exercised  upon  the  fibres  and  molecules  of  the  nervous  strocture 
y  the  concussing  cause. 

If  death  does  not  take  place  until  after  some  hours  have  elapsed,  the 
anatomical  lesions,  as  we  have  said,  are  somewhat  different ;  and  we 
think  that  a  pretty  well  marked  gradation  of  local  injury  may  be  traced 
in  different  cases,  bearing  a  considerable  degree  of  harmony  with  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  manifested  during  life,  if  this  be  protracted 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  patient  to  recover  from  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  accident. 

Commencing  with  the  instances  recorded  by  Littr^  and  others,  as 
already  detailed,  in  which  the  local  lesion  was  apparently  slight,  and 
yet  death  ensued  so  promptly  as  to  afford  no  time  for  the  circulation  to 
recover  from  the  depression  occasioned  by  the  shock  of  the  accident, 
we  meet  with  another  limited  number  of  observations  which  seem  to 
mark  the  earliest  stage  of  revival.  Desnonvilliers  records  the  post^ 
mortem  appearances  found  in  the  brain  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  who,  having  been  arrested  for  the  commission  of  a  grave 
crime,  dashed  his  be^d  violently  against  the  wall  of  his  dungeon,  as  did 
Littre's  patient.  He  was  found  immediately  afterwards  senseless,  in 
which  condition  he  remained  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  con- 
vulsive movements  came  on,  and  he  died  whilst  preparations  were  being 
made  to  remove  him  to  an  hospital.  At  the  examination,  a  wound  was 
found  rather  more  than  two  inches  long  opposite  the  left  parietal  pro- 
tuberance ;  there  was  also  an  ecchymosis  of  the  eyebrow  and  the  upper 
eyelid  of  the  same  side.  There  was  no  trace  of  fracture  or  wound  of 
the  skull  at  any  point ;  internally,  there  was  not  the  least  extravasation 
of  blood,  either  between  the  bones  and  the  dura  mater,  in  the  pia  mater, 
or  in  the  brain ;  nor  was  there  any  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  nerv- 
ous structure;  the  consistence  of  the  latter  seemed  normal,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  altered  only  in  being  speckled  and  dotted  with  blood, 
which  also  exuded  more  abundantly  than  usual  when  the  substance  of 
the  organ  was  incised  and  gently  pressed  between  the  fingers. 

In  another  case,  a  man  thirty  years  of  age  fell  from  a  considerable 
height  upon  his  head ;  he  was  taken  up  entirely  unconscious,  deprived 
of  sensibility  and  muscular  power,  and  remained  thus  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete prostration  for  eight  hours,  when  he  died.  The  lesions  in  this 
instance  were  of  a  complicated  kind ;  upon  the  left  side  of  the  head 
there  was  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  bone,  with  depression  and 
laceration  of  the  brain  over  a  limited  extent ;  upon  the  right  side,  and 
directly  opposite  the  seat  of  the  other  injury,  was  a  contusion  of  the 
4>rain,  limited  to  its  cortical  portion  and  extending  over  a  space  of 
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about  four  inches  square ;  there  was  no  extravasation  of  blood,  either 
upon  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  but  the  entire  mass 
of  the  organ  was  injected  with  blood,  and  when  its  substance  was 
incised  the  cut  surface  was  covered  with  red  dots.  The  authors  state 
that  they  have  met  with  several  other  cases  of  an  analogous  kind. 
— {I)t9nonvillier%  and  BSrard^  of.  cit.  p.  606.) 

Next  in  order  come  the  cases  described  by  Nelaton,  the  peculiar 
appearances  of  which,  he  says,  were  first  pointed  out  by  Sanson.  They 
are  found  in  persons  who  have  died  after  having  presented  symptoms  of 
concussion  of  the  brain  ;  the  duration  of  the  symptoms,  however,  is  not 
stated.  This  alteration  consists  in  minute  extravasations  of  blood,  as 
large  as  the  head  of  the  smallest-sized  pins,  disseminated  through  the 
substance  of  the  brain ;  they  are  not  mere  drops  of  blood  which  have 
escaped  from  the  cut  vessels,  but  real  clots,  which  may  be  raised  up  as 
such  upon  the  point  of  a  knife.  They  are  found  upon  the  periphery, 
and  also  towards  the  centre  of  the  brain ;  they  exist  beneath  the  point 
at  which  the  injury  was  received,  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  distant  points ; 
they  are  sometimes  quite  numerous,  sometimes  very  few  in  number. 
And  M.  Nelaton  has  never  found  them  unless  after  violence  inflicted 
upon  the  cranium,  excepting  in  cases  of  the  '*  capillary  apoplexy"  of 
Cruveilhier. — {NUaton^  op,  cit,  p.  574.) 

There  is  still  another  group  of  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  con- 
cussion are  more  or  less  speedily  succeeded  by  those  of  a  more  serious 
character,  in  consequence  of  more  severe  and  extensive  injury,  as  frac- 
ture of  the  bones  with  depression,  compression  of  the  brain  from 
hemorrhagic  eflfusion,  laceration  of  its  substance,  &c.  Such  are  the 
cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Bright.*  Dr.  Bright  had  not  met  with  any 
instances  identical  with  those  described  by  the  authors  whom  we  have 
quoted ;  but  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  those  which  he  did 
witness  are  such  as  are  equally  deducible  from  the  others.  He  says,  at 
page  410 :  ^^  What  is  the  immediate  state  of  brain  producing  the  symp- 
toms of  concussion  ?  Of  this  we  can  only  judge  from  the  nature  of  the 
injury  traceable  when  death  occurs ;  and  as  that  often  happens  without 
the  concussion  having  been  so  severe  as  to  prove  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  fatal  result,  we  have  sometimes  an  opportunity  of  investigating 
Uie  early  appearances ;  and  almost  the  only  appearances  which  can  be 
considered  peculiar,  are  the  minute  lacerations  of  the  brain  and  vessels, 
which  occur  both  upon  the  surface  and  deep  in  the  substance  of  the 
mass ;  and  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  violence  done  to  the  brain, 
if  it  does  not  always  go  the  length  of  producing  these  appearances, 
has  at  least  such  a  tendency,  and  that  it  is  this  rupture  of  the  brain,  or 
an  approach  to  it,  with  some  consequent  congestion  in  the  vessels, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  concussion." 

Dupuytren  first,  and  systematic  French  writers  since  his  time,  have 
dAiwn  a  distinction  between  concusnon  and  what  they  term  contuBwn 
of  the  brain,  and  have  associated  with  the  latter  a  particular  set  of 
symptoms.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  conttmon  of  the  brain  is 
occasioned  by  the  same  kind  of  cause  as  concussion^  and  that  the  lesions 

>  Reports  of  Medical  Cues,  vol.  it.  pp.  408-411. 
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which  are  stated  to  characterize  the  former  are  the  same  in  kind  as 
those  which  distinguish  the  latter,  being  in  fact  merely  exaggerations 
of  these,  and  accordingly  indicated  generally  by  aggravation  of  the 
same  symptoms.  It  is  asserted  that  in  contusion  we  have  from  the  first 
convulsive  movements,  great  agitation,  partial  paralysis,  &;c.,  con- 
tinually increasing;  while  concussion  is  attended  with  a  complete 
absence  of  movement,  somnolence,  &c.,  gradually  passing  off.  But  in 
the  first  example  of  conctission  which  we  have  cited  from  Desnonvilliers, 
convulsive  movements  were  observed  almost  immediately. 

The  lesions  of  the  brain  in  concussion,  as  we  have  detailed  them, 
afford  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  plan  of  treatment  which  Mr.  Miller 
has  so  admirably  laid  down ;  and  they  also  explain  why  -  the  patient 
should  be  subjected  to  the  watchful  care  of  the  surgeon,  and  to  a  judi- 
cious regimen,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  reception  of  the 
injury. — Ed.] 

Treatment. — This  necessarily  varies  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
injury  and  the  intensity  of  its  results ;  but  more  especially  is  it  different 
at  different  periods  of  the  case.  In  the  first  stage — that  of  depression 
— if  we  act  at  all,  it  will  be  with  the  view  of  favoring  at  least  the  com- 
mencement of  reaction.  An  opposite  procedure  were  plainly  at  variance 
with  common  sense;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  found  to  be  not  equally  at. 
variance  with  common  practice.  A  man  stunned  by  a  blow  or  fall,  and 
laboring  under  simple  concussion,  is  often  bled  on  the  instant — or  an 
attempt,  at  least,  is  made  to  bleed  him — by  the  rash  and  thoughtless 
practitioner.  In  other  words,  a  fresh  and  powerful  agent  of  depression 
is  exerted  on  the  general  circulation,  when  such  depression  is  already 
great,  and  has  probably  brought  life  to  the  very  verge  of  extinction.  If 
blood  flow  from  the  wound  in  venesection,  under  such  circumstances, 
perhaps  life  is  lost ;  at  all  events,  the  direct  untoward  result  of  the  in- 
jury is  aggravated ;  and  the  case  is  rendered  both  more  urgent  and  more 
protracted  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  lancet  is  certainly 
not  to  be  used,  during  this  stage.  In  many  cases  we  should  be  little 
more  than  passive  spectators.  The  depression  is  not  extreme,  nor  giving 
indications  of  long  continuance ;  signs  of  reaction,  on  the  contrary,  are 
slowly  manifesting  themselves ;  and  we  await  the  natural  progress  of 
events.  Not  altogether  idle,  however.  Although  not  engaged  in  active 
treatment,  we  are  prepared  for  activity,  when  circumstances  shall  call 
for  our  interference.  The  patient  is  stripped  and  put  to  bed.  His  whole 
body  is  carefully  examined.  He  cannot  tell  us  whether  or  not  other 
parts  have  been  injured,  besides  the  head.  Besides  an  anxious  investi- 
gation as  to  the  existence  or  not  of  other  internal  injuries  {Principles, 
3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  106),  we  must  ourselves  carefully  examine  each  joint  and 
bone ;  detecting  fracture  or  dislocation,  and  having  it  immediately  recti- 
fied, while  circumstances  are  all  so  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  required 
manipulations  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  679).  On  recovering  his 
senses,  he  has  not  to  complain  of  a  painful  and  distorted  limb,  now  for 
the  first  time  observed ;  but  finds  what  was  distorted  duly  replaced,  and 
already  some  way  advanced  in  t*he  process  of  repair.  The  head  is  care- 
fully shaved ;  and  is  placed  on  pillows,  considerably  elevated.    If  wound 
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of  the  scalp  exists,  hemorrhage  is  arrested,  if  need  be ;  and  approxima- 
tion is  effected  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Should  the  depression  prove  great  and  continued,  plainly  indicating 
risk  to  life  by  syncope,  something  more  is  required  of  the.  practitioner. 
He  endeavors  gently  to  originate  reaction.  Warmth  is  applied  to  the 
surface,  and  friction  is  used  over  the  chest  .and  abdomen.  If  this  be 
not  sufficient  to  turn  the  course  of  the  symptoms,  a  stimulant  enema  of 
turpentine  is  given.  If  still  the  progress  be  downwards,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  convey  to  the  stomach  some  warm  tea,  or  soup,  or  wine  and 
water  ;  and  stimulants  are  held  to  the  nostrils  for  insufflation.  These 
last,  however,  are  always  to  be  warily  managed,  so  as  to  avoid  risk  of 
injury  by  th^ir  too  free  application  to  a  patient  at  the  time  insensible 
of  pain ;  and  the  giving  of  fluids  by  the  mouth,  too,  must  be  effected 
with  care,  lest  they  pass  into  the  air-passages,  and  produce  asphyxia. 
So  soon  as  reaction  has  begun,  we  cease  from  our  auxiliary  efforts,  and 
again  become  passive  onlookers ;  completion  of  the  second  stage  being 
always  safest  in  the  hands  of  nature. 

If  stimulants  are  used  at  all  internally,  it  must  be  only  in  urgent 
circumstances,  and  with  much  caution ;  begun  with  a  sparing  band,  and 
repeated  warily.  And,  in  general,  we  are  well  content  to  do  nothing 
in  this  way,  knowing  that  moderate  depression  is  a  favorable  occurrence, 
and  that  premature  cessation  of  it,  especially  when  followed  by  abrupt 
and  marked  reaction,  is  apt  to  prove  most  injurious ;  for,  at  first,  we 
can  never  be  certain  that  the  case  is  one  of  pure  concussion.  There 
may  b6  a  lesion  by  laceration  of  the  brain's  substance.  During  the 
existence  of  concussion's  first  stage,  the  case  remains,  practically,  one 
of  concussion  still ;  circulation  is  weak  in  the  torn  part  as  elsewhere ; 
extravasation  of  blood  does  not  take  place  from  the  open  vessels ; 
valuable  opportunity  is  afforded  for  their  closure  by  natural  hemostatics ; 
and,  when  at  last,  it  may  be  after  some  hours,  the  natural  reaction 
slowly  sets  in,  and  circulation  is  proportionately  restored,  still  no  escape 
of  blood  occurs,  and  the  symptoms  may  remain  those  of  mere  concussion 
to  the  last.  Whereas,  had  the  period  of  depression  been  abridged,  and 
reaction  rendered  not  only  premature,  but  ajso  abrupt  and  active,  circu- 
lation would  have  been  restored  in  the  injured  part  ere  the  open  vessels 
had  closed,  blood  would  have  been  extravasated,  and  compression  of 
the  brain  must  have  ensued ;  or,  even  if  no  lesion  of  the  brain  have 
occurred,  the  case  being,  in  all  respects,  one  of  mere  concussion,  still 
premature  and  excessive  reaction  is  most  hazardous,  by  tending  not 
only  to  kindle  an  inflammatory  process  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
but  also  to  secure  its  being  of  an  aggravated,  and,  perhaps,  uncontrol- 
lable character. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  plain  that  two  great  errors  may  be  committed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  first  stage  of  concussion.  Blood  may  be  drawn  prema- 
turely;  lowering  the  vital  powers  still  farther  unnecessarily,  untowardly, 
perhaps  fatally.  Or  stimuli  may  be  imprudently  employed  too  soon 
and  too  freely,  hurrying  on  reaction,  and  endangering  life,  either  by 
compression,  in  consequence  of  extravasation  of  blood,  or  by  an  inflam- 
matory process  of  an  urgent  and  untoward  character.  Let  both  errors 
be  studiously  avoided,  for  each  is  of  a  most  grave  nature.     While  we 
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take  care  that  the  depression  does  not  proceed  too  far,  let  ns  beware  of 
doing  anything  to  effect  either  a  premature  or  an  excessive  reaction ; 
and,  when  we  attempt  to  fulfil  the  former  indication,  let  us  beware  both 
of  inducing  asphyxia,  by  the  misconducting  of  ingesta ;  and  of  causing 
troublesome  excoriation  and  subsequent  inflammation  in  susceptible  and 
important  parts,  by  the  spilling  of  irritant  stimuli  upon  them. 

In  the  second  stage,  while  reaction  is  in  progress,  we  have  still  either 
hand  ready,  to  favor,  or  to  repress,  yet  very  often  find  it  prudent  to 
abstain  from  active  interference ;  leaving  the  task,  almost  entirely,  in 
the  more  skilful  and  competent  hands  of  nature.  We  content  ourselves 
with  carefully  excluding  all  source  of  excitement,  either  to  the  general 
circulation  or  to  the  brain's  function — more  especially  light  and  noise ; 
and  cold  is  continuously  applied  to  the  shaven  scalp,  by  wetted  cloths, 
or  by  evaporating  lotions.  Such  treatment  is  not  calculated  either  to 
thwart  or  to  prevent  the  normal  amount  and  form  of  reaction ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  leans  to  the  side  of  repression  sufiiciently  to  guard 
against  the  excess  of  reaction,  which,  not  improbably,  is  speedily  to 
threaten. 

It  may  happen  that,  though  the  reactive  effort  is  well  begun,  it  ceases, 
flags,  and  retrogrades ;  a  period  of  depression  again  sets  in,  and  this 
relapse  looks  more  formidable  than  did  the  first  effect  of  the  injury. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  are  no  longer  inactive  spectators,  but 
commence  a  cautious  system  of  stimulation,  as  formerly  explained.  If, 
on  the  other  hand — as  more  frequently  happens — reaction  threatens  to 
prove  both  ''  fast  and  furious,''  we  interpose  our  repressing  agency. 
We  empty  the  bowels  by  the  exhibition  of  an  aperient  enema ;  and  aid 
this,  by  the  more  leisurely  working  of  an  internal  purge.  Seclusion 
from  light  and  noise,  elevation  of  the  head,  and  continuous  application 
of  cold,  are  most  carefully  maintained.  And  if  still  the  action  is  sthenic 
and  in  excess,  we  prepare  to  obtain  a  sedative  result  by  bloodletting. 

In  the  third  stage,  when  reaction  is  plainly  in  excess,  and  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  are  fast  developing  themselves,  the  treatment  is  decidedly 
and  actively  antiphlogistic.  Quietude  and  seclusion  are  more  strictly 
enforced  than  ever ;  it  being  all-important  to  obtain  rest  of  the  organ 
affected,  as  completely  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Blood  is  taken 
from  both  the  system  and  the  part;  by  venesection  or  arteriotomy,  and 
by  leeching.  And  such  depletion  is  repeated  as  oft  and  as  freely  as 
circumstances  seem  to  demand.  Purgatives  are  actively  administered ; 
and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  cranial 
contents,  especially,  powerful  doses  are  required.  Antimony  or  aconite 
may  be  given.  But  when  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  plainly  indicated 
as  the  site  of  the  crescent  inflammatory  process,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  the  system  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  mercury ;  having  full 
warrant  for  this  in  the  delicacy  of  structure  and  importance  of  function 
which  are  involved  {Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  168).  Calomel  is  given 
in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated ;  and,  usually,  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  expedient  to  combine  it  with  opium.  Not  necessary,  for  there  is  a 
sluggishness  of  action  in  the  intestinal  canal,  engendered  by  the  disease, 
and  consequently  but  little  risk  of  the  mineral  proving  purgative ;  and  not 
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very  guarded  prognosis.  The  treatment  found  most  suitable  consists 
in  a  mild  alterative  mercurial  course,  with  moderate  and  long-continued 
counter-irritation;  a  UDiformly  lax  state  of  the  bowels,  and  occasional 
purging ;  a  most  carefully  regulated  diet ;  restriction  to  moderate  exer- 
cise of  both  body  and  mind,  but  more  especially  of  the  lattery  avoidance 
of  all  sources  of  mental  excitement,  especially  of  such  as  are  known  to 
be  besetting  to  the  patient ;  the  use  of  the  cold  shower-bath ;  and  resi- 
dence in  genial  exposure  and  climate. 

Many  patients  recover,  to  all  appearance^  perfectly  from  concussion ; 
and  yet  are  subject  to  frequent  and  unpleasant  remembrances  of  the 
injury.  On  attempting  any  usual  exertion,  either  of  mind  or  l>ody,  or 
on  the  occurrence  of  any  otherwise  trifling  stomachic  or  intestinal  dis- 
order, intense  headache  supervenes,  with  some  fever,  and  perhaps  at- 
tended with  disorder  of  sight  or  other  special  sense.  Or,  by  even  slight 
indulgence  in  wine,  they  are  liable  to  undergo  great  mental  excitement, 
little  short  of  temporary  delirium  or  insanity.  Such  persons,  it  is  ob- 
vious, ought  to  pay  great  attention  to  regimen,  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  to  the  avoidance  of  all  circumstances  likely  to  excite,  or  cause 
determination  to  the  cranial  contents.  Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  safe  general  rule,  that  all  who  have  once  sustained  any  considerable 
concussion  of  the  brain,  must  ever  after  regard  their  head  as  a  weak 
point,  which  requires  constant  prophylactic  care.  And,  for  some  time 
immediately  succeeding  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  this  truth  should  be 
more  especially  forced  upon  them.  For,  many  most  serious  cerebral 
disorders  have  been  the  result  of  premature  return  to  bodily  exercise, 
mental  occupation,  or  pleasures  of  the  table,  after  a  concussion  thought 
at  the  time  to  be  but  very  trivial. 

A  very  insidious,  and  consequently  dangerous,  affection  of  the  brain 
is  apt  to  ensue  as  a  remote  consequence  of  concussion,  more  especially 
in  young  people.  A  slight  injury  of  the  head  has  been  received  by  a 
blow  or  fall ;  and  its  immediate  effects  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  recovered 
from.  Weeks — or,  it  may  be,  months — afterwards,  the  patient  is  out 
of  health ;  he  loses  color,  appetite,  flesh,  and  energy  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  he  is  subject  to  headache,  and  occasionally  complains  of  giddi- 
ness ;  the  skin  is  dry  and  feverish ;  the  secretions  are  altered ;  the  eye 
has  an  unwonted  expression,  rather  of  languor  than  of  excitement ;  the 
stomach  is  irritable,  and  occasionally  rejects  food ;  sleep  is  disturbed 
and  unrefreshing.  The  ordinary  remedies,  directed  to  stomach,  skin, 
and  bowels,  fail  to  relieve.  The  general  ailment  continues  slowly  to 
advance.  By  and  by,  the  head  symptoms  assume  a  pre-eminence  ;  and, 
at  no  distant  period  from  that  event,  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain 
become  plainly  manifest.  Most  probably  the  issue  is  fatal.  An  in- 
flammatory process  has  been  slowly  advancing  in  the  cerebral  substance ; 
suppuration  has  at  length  occurred ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  an  acute  accession  has  supervened  on  the  previous  chronic 
change  of  structure. 

It  is  very  obvious  how  the  inobservant  practitioner  must  be  apt  to 
mistake  the  true  nature  of  such  cases.  The  head  is  not  suspected  of 
originating  the  evil,  until  towards  the  close ;  when  treatment,  however 
suitable,  can  prove  of  but  little  avail.      Diet  is  attended  to,  laxatives 
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are  given,  then  alteratives ;  and  then,  probably,  tonics ;  all  without 
relief;  the  last  class  of  remedies  inevitably  inducing  marked  aggrava- 
tion of  the  disorder.  It  may  be  that  the  treatment  is  from  the  first  of 
a  tonic  nature,  and  blindly  persevered  in,  notwithstanding  its  manifest 
failure ;  the  result  is  consequently  still  more  untoward ;  and  coma  is 
rendered  more  early,  more  urgent,  and  more  hopeless,  than  it  otherwise 
might  have  been.  The  treatment,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  such  as  to 
counteract  a  chronic  inflammatory  process ;  conducted  with  such  care 
and  skill  as  the  importance  of  the  texture  implicated  so  imperatively 
demands.  Leeches  are  applied  to  the  temples  or  occiput ;  and  are  re- 
peated, perhaps,  once  and  again.  The  head  is  shaved,  and  moderate 
counter-irritation  is  patiently  maintained.  '  A  mild  course  of  mercury 
is  given.  The  intestinal  and  other  excretions  are  attended  to.  Diet  is 
sparing,  and  most  carefully  regulated.  All  excitement  of  both  body 
and  mind  is  avoided.  And  such  treatment  must  be  duly  maintained, 
notwithstanding  the  patient,  or  other  inexperienced  observers,  may  not 
scruple  to  say  that  its  rigor  is  quite  disproportionate  to  the  importance 
of  the  case.  The  surgeon  knows  the  insidious  and  covert  nature  of  the 
evil  with  which  he  is  called  upon  to  cope ;  and  is  not  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances. His  main  difficulty  may  lie  in  enforcing  the  measures  which 
he  knows  to  be  essential.  It  were  well  that  patients  were  in  general  as 
fully  convinced,  as  are  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  axiom,  that  ^^no  injury  of  the  head  is  too  slight  to 
be  despised;''  and  that  whenever  any  serious  concussion  has  been  sus- 
tained, the  greatest  prophylactic  caution  is  expedient,  long  after  the 
infliction  of  the  injury.* 

It  is  needless  to  expose  the  unsuitableness  of  the  operation  of  trephin- 
ing, in  all  cases  of  simple  concussion. 

Compression  of  the  Brain. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  consider  the  question.  Whether  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  is  capable  of  condensation  by  pressuse  or  not.  We 
know  that  pressure  applied  to  it,,  according  to  its  suddenness  and  in- 
tensity of  application,  produces  derangement  of  the  functions  of  that 
important  texture ;  and  the  consequent  train  of  symptoms,  varying  in 
degree,  are  usually  termed  those  of  "compressed  brain,"  or  of  "com- 
pression." 

In  concussion,  the  whole  brain  is  aSected ;  in  compression,  a  portion 
only  may  be  acted  on.  In  the  one  case,  the  cause  of  disorder  is  of 
temporary  application ;  in  the  other,  it  is  of  some  duration.  The  symp- 
toms, therefore,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  differ.  In  concussion, 
the  depressing  effect  on  the  heart  and  general  circulation  is  immediate 
and  prominent ;  and  the  patient  lies  pale,  cold,  and  pulseless.     In  com- 

>  "It  wiU  in  general  be  found  very  difficult  to  persuade  a  person  who  has  had  what  may 
be  called  only  a  knock  on  the  pate,  to  submit  to  discipline,  especially  if  he  find  himself 
tolerably  well.  He  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  surgeon  is  either  unnecessarily 
apprehensiye,  or  guilty  of  a  much  worse  fault;  and  yet,  in  many  instances,  the  timely  use 
or  the  neglect  of  this  single  remedy  (bloodletting),  makes  all  the  diftcrence  between 
safety  and  fatality."— Po«,  i.  47. 
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pression — the  injury  being  usually  limited  to  but  a  part  of  the  brain — 
the  heart's  action  may,  at  first,  be  little  if  at  all  affected ;  the  skin,  conse- 
quently, may  retain  its  natural  warmth  and  hue,  and  the  pulse  its  ful* 
ness.  In  concussion,  immediately  fatal,  death  takes  place  by  syncope. 
In  compression,  the  fatal  result  is  due  to  coma.  The  essential  peculiarity 
of  the  latter  is,  ^Hhat  respiration  takes  place  imperfectly,  and  ulti- 
mately is  suspended,  probably  by  reason  of  the  defect  of  sensation.  The 
circulation,  and  sometimes  the  animal  heat,  not  only  continue  entire  up 
to  the  moment  when  the  last  breath  is  drawn,  but  even  survive  the 
respiration  for  a  short  time ;  during  which  time,  of  course,  venous 
blood  moves  along  the  arteries;  but  the  venous  blood,  according  to  the 
general  law  established  in  the  physiology  of  respiration,  soon  ceases  to 
make  its  way  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  the  circulation  is 

therefore  soon  brought  to  a  stand We  know  from  physiology, 

that  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  must  be  specially  affected  m 
these  cases,  when  the  failure  of  respiration  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
death,  must  be  at  the  sides  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  but  the  part 
visibly  injured  is  often  considerably  distant  from  this.^ 

Pressure  may  be  made  on  the  brain  in  various  ways.  By  extravasa- 
tion of  blood ;  in  its  substance,  on  its  surface,  or  between  the  membranes. 
By  formation  and  accumulation  of  pus,  or  other  products  of  the  inflam- 
matory process ;  also,  either  cerebral  or  intra-membranous.  By  fracture 
of  the  cranium,  with  depression  of  the  broken  part  or  parts.  By  lodge- 
ment of  foreign  bodies  in  the  brain,  or  on  its  surface.  By  the  formation 
of  adventitious  growth,  .in  connection  with  either  the  cranium  or  its 
contents ;  exostosis,  osteosarcoma,  or  osteocephaloma  of  the  cranium ; 
tubercular,  or  other  tumor  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  It  is  probable 
that  compression  is  also  occasioned  by  mere  congestion ;  a  state  of  over- 
distension of  the  bloodvessels,  with  advancing  serous  effusion. 

It  is  highly  important  to  bear  in  remembrance,  that  symptoms  pre- 
cisely sipilar  to  those  ordinarily  produced  by  compression  of  the  brain 
may  be,  and  frequently  are,  induced  by  other  circumstances,  when  no 
apparent  pressure  is  in  operation.  Certain  poisons,  for  example,  have 
this  effect.  But  what  is  of  more  consequence  in  a  surgical  point  of 
view,  such  a  train  of  symptoms  almost  invariably  attends  on  disorgani- 
zation of  the  cerebral  tissue  by  inflammatory  action ;  and  that,  too,  when 
the  inflammatory  products  seem  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  occasion 
pressure  in  any  great  degree. 

In  surgery,  we  have  chiefly  to  do  with  those  examples  which  are  in- 
duced by  depressed  fracture,  extravasation  of  blood,  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion, and  suppuration. 

The  most  characteristic  symptoms  are  found  affecting  the  respiration 
and  the  pulse.  Breathing  is  slow,  laboring,  and  loudly  stertorous;  in 
concussion  it  was  gentle  and  sighing.  A  peculiar  whiffing,  by  the  mouth, 
is  not  unfrequent,  during  expiration — as  is  observed  in  smoking,  or  in 
the  ordinary  repose  of  heavy  sleepers;  it  is  a  symptom  of  untoward 
portent.  The  pulse  is  distinct  and  full,  usually  slow,  but  often  at  first 
not  much  altered  as  to  frequency — not  unfrequently  intermittent ;  in 

1  Alison,  Outlines  of  Pathology,  p.  8. 
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concussion  it  was  from  the  first  rapid,  low,  and  feeble,  perhaps  wholly 
imperceptible.  Loss  of  consciousness  is  more  complete  than  in  concus- 
sion ;  the  patient  cannot  be  roused  hj  any  movement  or  noise.  Loss  of 
sensation  is  more  complete ;  he  may  be  pinched,  or  burnt,  without  in  any 
way  evincing  perception  of  pain.  Special  sense  is  wholly  dormant ;  he 
neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  smells ;  at  least,  no  result  follows  the  appli- 
cation of  stimuli  to  the  eye,  ear,  or  nose.  Power  of  motion  is  wholly 
gone;  the  voluntary  muscles  are  relaxed,  flabby,  and  powerless;  the 
limbs  lie  loose  and  incapable  of  motion.  The  eye  is  fixed ;  its  pupils  are 
dilated,  and  insensible  to  light.  The  skin  is  of  a  normal  temperature, 
or  perhaps  even  warmer ;  not  unfrequently  wet  with  perspiration ;  in 
concussion,  it  was  cold,  pale,  and  shrunken.  The  sphincters  are  re- 
laxed ;  feces  pass  involuntarily.  Expulsive  muscles  are  similarly  affect- 
ed ;  the  urine  is,  in  consequence,  retained ;  or,  from  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  as  well,  the  urine  may  pass  off  involuntarily,  not  in  a  stream, 
but  insensibly  by  drops. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  compres- 
sion ;  varying,  of  course,  in  degree,  according  to  the  amount  or  nature 
of  the  injury  sustained.  They  are  of  immediate  or  secondary  accession, 
according  to  the  cause;  immediate,  when  the  consequence  of  sudden 
hemorrhage,  depressed  bone,  or  impacted  foreign  body ;  secondary,  when 
the  result  of  tardy  extravasation,  suppuration,  or  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion. However  originating,  they  are,  after  a  time,  masked  and  modified 
by  the  results  of  the  inflammatory  process,  which  seldom  fails  to  become 
established  in  the  injured  part. 

But  the  brain  has  the  power  of  recovering  from  the  effects  of  pressure 
to  a  certain  extent,  even  although  the  agent  of  compression  undergo  no 
alteration;  the  organ  seeming  to  accommodate  itself  gradually  to  its 
change  of  circumstances.  Thus,  in  depressed  fracture,  symptoms  of 
compression  may  be  at  first  marked  and  even  urgent ;  and  yet  may  pass 
off  in  a  day  or  two,  without  any  elevation  of  the  depressed  portion  of 
bone.  This  being  borne  in  mind,  we  can  readily  understand  how,  by 
the  time  that  the  inflammatory  process  has  begun,  the  symptoms  of  com- 
pression, at  first  considerable,  may  have  in  a  great  measure  passed  away ; 
and  how  the  case,  consequently,  may  only  present  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  urgent  inflammatory  action  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 
This  is  something  more  than  mere  masking  tf  compression,  by  the  in- 
flammatory process ;  it  is  supersedence.  Certain  functions  of  the  brain 
are  plainly  re-established,  though  perverted ;  convulsive  movements  of 
the  Umbs  occur ;  and  delirium  may  supervene. 

Compression  may,  like  concussion,  prove  directly  fatal,  the  patient 
by  coma ;  or,  when  the  cause  of  pressure  is  removed,  or  even, 
[y  stated,  independently  of  this,  the  symptoms  gradually  abate, 
and  the  patient  slowly  recovers ;  or,  ere  yet  any  great  mitigation  in  the 
symptoms  of  compression  have  occurred,  those  of  an  urgent  inflamma- 
tory process  kindled  in  the  injured  part  become  established,  and  these 
prove  fatal ;  or,  a  similarly  fatal  issue  may  take  place  through  inflam- 
matory action,  even  although  the  immediate  effects  of  compression  had 
seemed  to  have  been  recovered  from. 

The  indications  of  treatment  adlapted  to  compression  are  sufficiently 
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simple.  To  remove,  if  possible,  the  compressiDg  cause ;  to  watch  the 
subsequent  favorable  progress  of  the  organ  to  resumption  of  its  normal 
state  and  function  ;  to  interfere,  if  need  be,  to  avert  inflammatory 
action ;  and  to  oppose  the  untoward  advance  of  this,  when,  unfortu* 
nately,  it  has  become  established.  When  symptoms  of  simple  compres- 
sion persist,  without  any  opportunity  being  afforded  of  removing  the 
cause  of  pressure,  to  maintain,  by  suitable  means,  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  lungs ;  so  as,  if  possible,  to  afford  time  for  the  brain,  by 
accommodating  itself  to  its  altered  circumstances,  slowly  and  imperfectly 
to  resume  its  functions. 


Between  pure  examples  of  concussion  and  compression  of  the  brain 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  drawing  a  sufficiently  broad  distinction,  in  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  in  theory.  The  one,  a  case  of  syncope ;  the  other,  of 
coma.  In  concussion,  the  symptoms  immediate ;  insensibility  usually 
incomplete ;  the  organs  of  special  sense  capable  of  being  roused ;  the 
muscles  contractile,  and  the  limbs,  under  strong  stimulus,  undergoing 
movement ;  the  breathing  soft  and  gentle ;  the  pupils  not  uniformly 
dilated,  though  insensible  to  light ;  the  pulse  rapid,  small,  indistinct, 
perhaps  for  a  time  imperceptible ;  vomiting ;  no  involuntary  evacua- 
tions ;  the  skin  cold,  pale,  and  shrunk.  In  compression,  the  symptoms 
not  necessarily  immediate ;  insensibility  complete ;  the  organs  of  special 
sense  incapable  of  being  roused ;  the  muscles  relaxed,  paralyzed  ;  the 
limbs  motionless,  until  recession  of  the  state  of  compression,  and  advance 
of  the  inflammatory  process  ;  breathing  labored,  slow,  and  snoring ;  the 
pupils  dilated  and  insensible ;  the  pulse  slow,  distinct,  perhaps  full, 
sometimes  intermittent ;  no  (or  seldom)  vomiting ;  feces  passed  invol- 
untarily ;  retention  or  dribbling  of  urine ;  the  skin  warm,  and  often 
bedewed  by  perspiration. 

But  it  is  very  plain  that  comparatively  seldom  will  pure  examples  of 
either  state  be  presented  to  the  surgeon.  The  blow  or  fall  which  pro- 
duces severe  concussion,  is  very  likely  to  cause  also  laceration  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  or  rupture  of  a  vessel  in  the  membranes,  whence 
blood  will  escape,  sooner  or  later,  inducing  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
pression. And,  on  the  otter  hand,  the  injury  which  causes  compression, 
whether  by  fracture  or  extravasation,  must,  at  the  same  time,  and  pri- 
marily, have  caused  more  or  less  concussion.  In  consequence,  the  two 
states,  and  their  corresponding  symptoms,  are  often,  nay,  usually,  more 
or  less  commingled.  According  to  the  preponderance  of  either  class  of 
symptoms,  the  case  receives  its  title ;  and,  sometimes,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  to  what  side  the  preponderance  is  inclined. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases,  however,  sufficiently  distinct.  The  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  concussion  follow  an  injury  of  the  head,  an^  the 
patient  rallies  from  them.  Consciousness  is  completely  restored,  and 
is  retained  for  some  time.  But,  without  the  operation  of  any  new  exter- 
nal cause,  insensibility  returns ;  unconsciousness  is  more  complete  than 
before ;  and  the  symptoms  now  will  be  found  presenting  the  characters 
of  coma.     Here  is  a  combination  of  concussion  with  compression,  yet 
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there  is  no  difficaltj  in  separating  the  esse  into  its  tvo  component  parts. 
The  first  inBenaibility  was  that  of  concussion ;  the  second  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  compression.  If  the  interval  of  consoionsness  hare  been  brief — 
of  honrs — the  compressing  agent  is,  doubtless,  extravasated  blood ;  if  it 
have  been  of  considerable  duration — days — the  compressing  agent  is 
pus,  or  other  inflammatory  product. 

It  is  right,  also,  to  remember  that,  not  unfrequently,  part  of  the 
insensibility  attendant  on  injuries  of  the  head  may  be  attributable  to 
intoxication ;  and  that,  although  this  influence  is  of  a  transient  nature, 
and  to  that  extent  favorable,  yet  that  it  predisposes  to  inflammatory 
accesaion. 

Compreition  by  ExtravatiAion  of  Blood. 

Escape  of  blood  may  take  place  immediately  on  infliction  of  the 
injury,  or  not  until  reaction  has  followed  the  direct  effects  of  concussion. 
During  the  (lepressed  state  of  circulation  which  obtains  during  the  first 
effect  of  the  injnry,  no  blood  may  escape  from  even  extensive  cerebral 
laceration ;  but,  if  reaction  be  both  speedy  and  intense,  even  the  slightest 
lesion  will  be  certain  to  afford  a  dangerous  amount  of  that  fluid. 

The  extravasation  may  be  variously  situated ;  between  the  skull 
and  dura  mater;  between  the  membranes ;  on  the  surface  of  the  brain — 
on  its  hemispheres,  or  at  its  base;  within  the  ventricles;  or  infiltrated 
into  broken-ap  cerebral  substance.  For  practical  purposes,  it  is  suffi- 
rient  to  divide  compressing  extravasations  into  two  great  classes ;  those 
which  are  exterior  to  the  dura  mater,  and  those  which  are  within  that 
membrane. 


I.  Extravaiation  hetween  the  Bone  and  Dura  Mater. 


Fig.  6. 


One  of  the  effects  of  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  head  is,  by  disruption  of 
the  soft  parts  constituting  the  scalp, 
to  produce  more  or  less  swelling  by 
sangniaeoBS  infiltration  of  that  texture. 
Oc^ionally,  a  similar  result  is  pro* 
dnced  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  part 
of  the  cranium  struck,  in  the  areolar 
and  vascular  connections  of  the  dura 
mater  with  the  bone.  These  being 
torn,  escape  of  blood  follows;  either 
at  the  time,  or  subsequently  on  reac- 
tion ;  or  at  both  periods;  sparingly  at 
first,  more  profusely  afterwards.  If 
any  considerable  vessel  have  been  torn, 
the  extravasation  may  be  expected  to 
be  both  instant  and  great.  By  such 
abnormal  accumulation  of  blood,  the 
dura  mater  is  proportionally  bulged 
inwards ;  and  compression  of  the  brain 
neocMarily  results.  The  blood,  as  in 
other  examples  of  extravasation,  is  at    (u^'j"" 
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first  fluid,  but  sooner  or  later  assumes  the  solid  form ;.  or,  rather,  by 
coagulation  it  separates  into  clot  and  serum. 

Extreme  cases  of  this  nature,  it  is  plain,  are  mosl  likely  to  occur  when 
the  injury  has  been  inflicted  in  the  course  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
And,  to  occasion  rupture  of  that  vessel,  it  is  not  essential  that  fracture 
of  the  superimposed  bone  should  take  place.  Mere  concussion  may 
suffice.  If  compound  fracture  exist,  the  blood  is  more  likely  to  escape 
externally,  than  to  accumulate,  to  any  inconvenient  amount,  between 
the  bone  and  membrane. 

As  indications  of  the  event:  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  compression,  we  have  the  peculiar  site  and  nature  of  the  injury.  A 
smart  blow  has  been  received  in  the  course  of  the  meningeal  artery ;  and 
is  speedily  followed  by  urgent  symptoms  of  compression. 

Such  compression  may  be  so  grave  as  to  cause  death,  by  its  direct 
effect.  Or,  farther  escape  of  blood  ceasing,  the  brain  begins  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  amount  of  pressure  already  applied;  'at  the  same 
time,  the  compressing  agent  is  being  gradually  diminished  in  bulk  by 
absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood ;  and  the  patient  slowly  recovers. 
Or  the  inflammatory  process  is  kindled  after  a  time ;  and  unhealthy 
suppuration  is  apt  to  ensue ;  reinducing  symptoms  of  compression^  more 
urgent  than  before,  after  perhaps  a  considerable  interval  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Treatment. — ^When  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  as  to  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of  extravasation,  at  an  ac- 
cessible and  defined  portion  of  the  skull,  we  can  have  no  hesitation — if 
the  symptoms  of  compression  are  urgent — in  using  the  trephine;  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  site  of  extravasation,  and  effecting  relief  by 
evacuation.  If  the  blood  be  still  fluid,  it  escapes  at  once;  if  coagulatea, 
the  solid  portions  may,  if  need  be,  be  detached  by  a  probe — delicately 
used. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  be  certain,. in  almost  any  case,  of  the  exact 
site  of  the  extravasation ;  and,  consequently,  both  our  operation  and 
prognosis  require  to  be  extremely  guarded.  A  concussing  blow  operates 
chiefly  on  two  parts  of  the  cranium ;  the  part  struck,  and  the  part  im- 
mediately opposite ;  the  one  effect  often  termed  the  coup^  the  other  the 
contrecoup.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  extravasation  takes  place 
in  the  latter  situation ;  not  at  the  part  struck.  But,  failing  in  our  search 
at  one  point,  we  are  scarcely  warranted  in  making  a  similar  attempt  at 
the  other ;  for  the  extravasation  may  be  yet  elsewhere  in  a  site  not  as- 
certained, and  perhaps  inaccessible.  • 

If  the  symptoms  of  compression  be  not  urgent,  we  do  not  interfere  by 
operation.  The  brain  gradually  recovers.  The  extravasation  is  slowly 
absorbed.  Our  duty  is  to  avert  inflammatory  action,  if  possible,  by  the 
ordinary  means ;  to  moderate  it,  should  it  occur. 

II. — Extravasation  of  Blood  on,  or  in  the  Brain. 

As  already  stated,  the  blood  may  be  variously  situated ;  intramem- 
branous ;  diffused  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  or  at  the  base  of 
the  brain ;  within  the  ventricles ;  or  infiltrated  into  the  cerebral  tissue. 
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And,  unfortunately,  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  history,  symp- 
toms, and  progress  of  the  case,  will  often  not  enable  us  to  ascertain, 
with  anything  like  certainty,  the  exact  site  of  the  evil. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  compression  ;  more  or  less  urgent  in  their 
character,  and  more  or  less  speedy  in  th^ir  accession,  according  to  the 
site,  amount,  rapidity,  and  time  of  the  extravasation.  Usually,  the  es- 
cape of  blood  is  not  immediate — at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
symptoms  of  decided  compression — ^but  secondary,  on  the  occurrence  of 
reaction.  The  patient  may  have  been  from  the  first  insensible,  by  con- 
cussion ;  and  this  minor  insensibility  may  be  simply  merged  in  the  major 
insensibility  of  compression ;  or  between  the  two  there  may  be  a  greater 
or  less  interval  of  consciousness.  The  cerebral  or  membranous  lesion, 
which  permits  the  sanguineous  escape,  may  follow  on  a  concussive  injury 
of  the  cranium ;  on  extensive  fracture  of  the  cranium,  with  or  without 
depression ;  on  mere  fissure  of  the  skull — more  especially  when  this  is 
situate  at  the  base ;  or  on  a  penetrating  wound  of  any  kind. 

There  is  the  same  prognosis  as  in  the  case  of  extravasation  exterior 
to  the  dura  mater.  The  brain  may  recover,  and  the  extravasation  be 
absorbed ;  or  the  brain,  recovering  partially  from  compression,  sufiers, 
perhaps  fatally,  by  inflammatory  accession,  immediate  or.  remote ;  or 
the  compression  is  most  urgent,  and  directly  terminates  existence  by 
coma.  Rapidity  of  extravasation  is  more  important  than  the  amount ; 
and  the  site  of  the  escape  is  of  more  consequence  than  either.  A  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  blood  rapidly,  or  at  once,  extravasated,  will 
induce  more  urgent  symptoms  of  compression  than  twice  the  amount 
which  has  slowly  oozed  from  the  torn  vessels ;  and  while  a  large  flat 
coagulum  may  press  with  comparative  impunity  on  the  upper  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  hemispheres,  a  slight  amount  of  blood  acting  on  the  base 
of  the  brain,  more  especially  at  its  posterior  part,  never  fails  to  induce 
the  most  serious  and  urgent  consequences. 

Treatment. — Prevention  may  be  in  our  power.  Concussion  may 
occur,  along  with  slight  lesion  of  the  cerebral  substance ;  and  from  this 
lesion  little  or  no  blood  may  escape  during  the  period  of  depression. 
The  injury  having  been  such  as  to  engender  a  suspicion  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  protract  and  repress  reaction; 
when  it  does  occur,  to  endeavor  that  it  proceed  slowly  and  calmly ;  or, 
if  need  be,  by  bleeding  from  the  system,  to  reinduce  the  state  of  depres- 
sion, and  maintain  it  during  a  second  period ;  the  object  being,  to  afford 
time  and  opportunity  for  efficient  occlusion  of  the  injured  vessels  by 
natural  hemostatics.  If  too  late,  or  otherwise  unable,  to  prevent,  we 
may  yet  hope  to  moderate  and  limit  the  extravasation.  And  this  is  to 
be  effected  bv  opposing  reaction,  keeping  the  patient  quiet,  with  the 
head  elevated.,  applying  cold  to  the  head,  face,  and  necK,  interdicting 
all  nutritive  ingesta,  taking  blood  from  the  system,  as  circumstances 
may  require,  and  acting  n*eely  on  the  bowels  by  purgatives.  Our 
object  still  is  to  have  not  only  the  general  circulation  quiet  and  gentle, 
but  to  have  blood  circulating  withm  the  cranium  as  sparingly  and  as 
calmly  as  is  compatible  with  such  maintenance  of  the  cerebral  functions 
as  is  essential  to  life. 

Extravasation  having  ceased,  we  hope  that  in  due  time  the  symptoms 
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of  compression  will  begin  to  abate,  the  brain  accommodatinff  itself  to 
the  compressing  agent,  and  this  latter  beginning  to  diminish  by  absorp- 
tion. We  ward  off  inflammatory  symptoms,  should  they  threaten,  and 
maintain  strict  rest,  quietude,  and  regimen ;  the  last  being  very  rigidly 
limited  in  regard  to  both  fluids  and  solids,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  state  of  system  not  only  unfavorable  to  inflammatory  accession,  but 
also  favorable  to  absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  direct  means  of  assisting  in  the  latter  indication. 

A  paramount  indication  undoubtedly  is  removal  of  the  compressing 
cause,  the  extravasation.  This  can  be  artificially  effected  only  by 
operation,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  cranium,  puncturing  the  mem- 
branes, if  need  be,  exposing  the  site  of  extravasation,  and  permitting, 
if  not  effecting,  external  discharge.  Were  the  operation  of  trephining 
capable,  always,  or  even  often,  of  achieving  this  result,  it  would  be  held 
as  generally  advisable  in  such  cases.  As  it  is,  however,  the  profession 
is  much  divided  upon  the  question,  some  in  favor  of,  others  opposed  to 
the  proceeding.  Among  the  latter  we  would  beg  to  be  enrolled ;  and 
for  the  following  reasons:  1.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
determine  at  what  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  cranial  cavity  the 
extravasation  has  occurred ;  whether  at  the  point  struck,  or  at  the  site 
of  the  contrecoupy  or  at  some  other  part,  superiorly  or  laterally,  or  at 
the  base.  2.  It  is  equally  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  pre- 
vious to  the  operation,  at  what  part  the  extravasation  has  occurred  as 
regards  the  diameter  of  the  cranial  cavity;  whether  between  the  mem- 
branes, on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  within  its  ventricles,  or  in  its  broken 
up  tissue.  3.  Supposing  that  the  extravasation  has  been  reached  and 
exposed,  it  may  be  found  either  difficult  or  impossible  to  effect  its 
removal.  Coagulation  has  taken  place.  The  fluid  portion  trickles 
away  at  once,  but  the  clot  is  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  flat  and  broad 
cake,  which  cannot  be  dislodged  and  extruded  without  the  infliction  of 
such  farther  mechanical  injury  as  shall  render  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
astrous inflammatory  action  inevitably  certain.  4.  Supposing  that  the 
coagulum  has  been  exposed  and  not  removed,  the  patient  is  obviously 
much  more  unfavorably  situated  after  than  before  the  operation.  Now, 
there  is  a  certainty  of  inflammatory  accession,  in  addition  to  the  unre- 
lieved evil  of  compression ;  and,  under  the  combination,  it  is  but  too 
likely  that  life  may  give  way.  Before,  there  was  but  the  compression ; 
inflammation  might  have  been  averted ;  the  brain,  by  accommodation, 
might  have  gradually  recovered. 


Thus,  then,  we  hold,  that  in  the  case  of  compression  by  extravasated 
blood,  the  operation  of  trephining  is  to  be  considered  as  generally  inap- 
plicable. Operating,  we  are  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  trephine  is 
over  the  site  of  extravasation ;  we  are  uncertain  whether  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  puncture  the  membranes  of  the  brain ;  and,  that  having  been 
done,  we  may  still  fail  in  exposing  the  blood ;  we  are  uncertain  of  being 
able  to  remove  the  blood,  even  after  it  has  been  exposed ;  and  we  are 
almost  certain  to  light  up  an  inflammatory  process  of  a  most  urgent, 
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and  perhaps  unmanageable  character.  In  other  words,  we  are  sure  to 
inflict  injury,  by  perforation  and  exposure ;  we  may  succeed  in  coun- 
terbalancing this  injury  by  a  preponderating  amount  of  benefit,  by 
extrusion  of  the  compressing  agent,  the  escaped  blood;  but  we  are 
fully  more  likely  to  fail  in  obtaining  the  contemplated  advantage ;  and 
then  the  proceeding  proves  to  be  altogether  injurious. 

But  to  all  general  rules  there  are  exceptions.  And  here  the  excep- 
tion consists  in  those  cases  of  injury  applied  in  the  course  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  immediately  followed  by  urgent  symptoms  of  com- 
pression, with  or  without  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  we  can  have 
little  doubt  of  the  following  circumstances :  1.  That  the  compression 
is  caused  by  extravasation  of  blood ;  2.  That  the  blood  has  beea  extra- 
vasated  at  or  near  the  point  struck ;  3.  That  the  extravasation  is  situate 
exteriorly  to  the  dura  mater ;  4.  That  the  blood  is  yet  mainly  fluid,  and 
therefore  likely  to  escape  readily  outwards,  on  an  aperture  of  communi- 
cation being  established ;  5.  That  even  if  it  have  coagulated,  extrusion 
may  yet  be  eSected,  without  necessarily  exciting  inflammation,  either  in 
the  brain  or  in  any  of  its  membranes.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  apply  a  trephine  to  the  injured  part — when  the 
symptoms  of  compression  are  sufficiently  urgent  to  demand  direct  inter- 
ference— with  the  full  hope  of  affording  most  important  and  salutary 
relief. 

We  can  also  conceive  it  possible,  that  an  injury  may  be  sustained  at  a 
part  of  the  cranium  not  connected  with  the  course  of  the  meningeal  artery ; 
that  the  symptoms  of  compression  by  extravasation  may  be  both  very 
urgent  and  very  plain ;  and  that  the  surgeon,  after  careful  examination 
and  consideration  of  the  case,  may  feel  satisfied  that  the  site  of  extrava- 
sation corresponds  to  the  part  struck.  The  trephine  is  applied.  If  blood 
be  found  at  that  part,  exterior  to  the  dura  mater,  the  issue  is  most  fortu- 
nate. But  if  no  blood  be  found,  two  questions  naturally  arise :  Are  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  to  be  perforated?  or  is  another  part  of  the 
cranial  contents  to  be  exposed  by  reapplication  of  the  trephine  ?  The 
latter  question  is  certainly  to  be  answered  in  the  Btlgative ;  the  former, 
in  the  affirmative,  only  when  the  dura  mater  is  elevated  through  the 
trephine-hole,  tense,  comparatively  non-pulsating,  perhaps  fluctuating, 
or  otherwise  affording  tolerably  distinct  evidence  of  the  sought-for  blood 
being  lodged  beneath. 

Compression  hy  the  Accumulation  of  Pus  between  the  Cranium  and 

Dura  Mater. 

Such  an  occurrence  may  be  preceded  or  not  by  sanguineous  extrava- 
sation. There  may  be  at  first  disruption  of  the  dura  mater  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cranium,  with  accumulation  of  blood  between ; 
perhaps  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  compression  of  the  brain.  This 
organ  slowly  recovers ;  and  the  patient  seems  convalescent.  But,  after 
some  days,  the  inflammatory  process  is  kindled  in  the  injured  part; 
suppuration  occurs,  and  the  internal  bruise  degenerates  into  an  un- 
healthy abscess. 

Or  there  may  be  no  previous  extravasation.     The  bone  and  dura 
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mater  sustain  a  shock  by  the  it^jury,  bat  undergo  no  disraption  either  of 
themselves  or  of  their  connections.  There  may  be  at  first  some  symp- 
toms of  concussion,  and  these  pass  away;  but  convalescence  is  inter- 
rupted by  febrile  disturbance  of  the  system,  followed  by  symptoms  of 
compression.  The  inflammatory  process  has  been  estaolished  in  the 
cranium,  in  the  dura  mater,  or  in  both ;  and  abscess  forms  between. 
The  inflammatory  action  may  have  originated  in  the  membrane,  or  in 
the  connections  of  this  with  the  bone;  or  in  the  bone;  or  it  may  have 
begun  in  the  diploe,  causing  abscess  there,  and  extending  inwards ;  or 
the  origin  may  have  been  exterior  to  the  cranium,  in  the  soft  parts, 
secondarily  involving  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  interior. 

If  a  portion  of  the  cranium  have  been  rudely  stripped  of  its  peri- 
cranium, it  may  die ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  do  so-— as  was  formerly 
stated.  Should  necrosis  take  place,  and  involve  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  skull  at  that  point,  there  is  necessarily  detachment  of  the  dura 
mater,  interposition  of  pus  between  it  and  the  bone,  consequent  bulging 
inwards  of  the  membrane,  and  proportionate  compression  of  the  brain. 

But  detachment  of  the  pericranium,  with  advancing  necrosis  of  the 
external  part  of  the  bone,  docs  not  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding 
state  of  matters  within.  The  issue  may  be,  and  often  is,  merely  an 
external  exfoliation. 

The  dura  mater  is  a  more  important  and  efiicient  membrane  than  the 
pericranium,  as  regards  vascular  nutrition  of  the  bone.  Detach  the 
dura  mater,  and  the  bone  may  hardly  live ;  strip  off  the  pericranium, 
and  exfoliation  is  by  no  means  inevitable. 

If  the  injury  have  not  only  denuded  the  external  table  of  its  invest- 
ing membrane,  but  have  also  removed,  at  a  corresponding  point,  the 
dura  mater,  by  disruption  and  consequent  extravasation,  necrosis  of  the 
portion  of  bone  so  circumstanced,  necessarily  involving  accumulation  of 
pus  between  the  dura  mater  and  cranium,  is  inevitable.  Also,  if  the 
dura  mater  be  al<tne  detached,  and  subsequently  suppurate,  necrosis  of 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone  is  still  more  than  probable ;  though 
there  may  not  be  efen  an  external  wound. 

However  occasioned,  the  symptoms  of  compression  fron  this  cause 
differ  very  obviously  from  those  produced  by  extravasation  of  blood. 
They  are  not  of  early  occurrence ;  days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  elapse 
between  their  accession  and  the  infliction  of  the  original  injury. 
Whereas,  compression  by  escape  of  blood  is  either  immediate,  or  re- 
moved from  the  time  of  infliction  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  hours,  at 
the  utmost.  Also,  in  the  case  of  abscess,  the  symptoms  of  compression 
are  invariably  preceded  by  signs  of  the  inflammatory  process  which 
causes  the  suppuration.  As  regards  the  result,  the  aifference  is  still 
more  striking.  In  compression  by  blood,  the  extravasation  may  cease, 
the  blood  is  absorbed,  and  the  brain  recovers.  But,  in  compression  by 
pus,  the  compressing  agent  is  ever  on  the  increase;  the  abscess  enlarges 
more  and  more ;  and  pus  is  but  little  amenable  to  absorption.  The 
bone  is  exfoliating,  and,  if  it  were  separate,  the  matter  would  doubtless 
find  an  outward  escape ;  but  exfoliation  is  a  tedious  process ;  ere  it  has 
been  accomplished,  the  membrane,  growing  more  and  more  tensej  and 
itself  involved  in  structural  change,  ulcerates,  or  sloughs ;  purulent 
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irruption  takes  place  inwards ;  and  a  more  extensive,  serious,  and  un- 
controllable inflammatory  action  necessarily  ensues.  Or,  previous  to 
the  giving  way  of  the  dura  mater,  a  minor  yet  equally  fatal  inflamma- 
tory extension  inwards,  by  contiguity,  may  have  occurred.  Or  a  sad 
complication  may  take  place,  by  invasion  of  all  the  symptoms  of  pyaemia. 
Or,  independently  of  any  such  aggravations,  the  primary  evils  of  fever 
and  compression  may  prove  fatal. 

The  symptoms  denoting  formation  of  this  dangerous  abscess  are  two- 
fold; as  aSiecting  the  system,  and  as  afiectingthe  part.  A  man  receives 
an  injury  of  the  head,  without  fracture  of  the  cranium.  He  may  under- 
go concussion  or  compression  by  extravasation ;  one  or  other,  or  both ; 
or  he  may  not.  If  he  does  so  suffer,  he  rallies ;  and,  for  a  time,  seems 
advancing  favorably  towards  complete  recovery.  But,  after  some  days, 
he  becomes  restless,  wakeful,  and  generally  uneasy ;  his  pulse  rises  and 
gets  hard ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  and  the  other  symptoms  of  inflam- 
matory fever  present  themselves  —  moderate  or  intense,  obscure  or 
manifest,  according  as  the  inflammatory  process  happens  to  be  chronic 
or  aciite ;  very  frequently  it  is  the  former.  Pain  is  complained  of  in 
the  head ;  the  eyes  change  their  expression ;  and  the  cerebral  functions 
begin  to  evince  disorder.  Rigor  occurs,  and  is  repeated.  Suppuration 
is  begun ;  and  then  supervene,  more  or  less  rapidly,  the  symptoms  of 
compression — masking,  in  their  turn,  those  of  the  inflammatory  cha- 
racter. Then,  as  to  the  part.  The  bone  is  in  a  state  of  necrosis  ;  and 
this  condition  will  certainly  be  indicated  externally.  If  there  be  a 
wound,  the  granulations,  instead  of  presenting  the  appearance  of  health 
and  healing,  will  disappear,  or  become 
pale  and  glassy;  and  the  discharge 
may  for  a  time  cease — returning  thin, 
non-laudable,  perhaps  sanguineous. 
If  the  pericranium  be  exposed,  it 
will  be  found  separating  more  and 
more  from  the  bone  beneath,  with  pus 
interposed.  If  the  bone  be  denuded, 
it  will  be  found  white,  dry,  sonorous, 
non-vascular — in  fact,  at  first  dying, 
and  speedily  dead.  If  the  scalp 
have  not  been  divided,  either  by  ac- 
cident or  by  design,  it  is  the  seat  of 
what  is  termed  "the  puffy  tumor;*'  a 
swelling  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
caused  partly  by  accumulation  of  pus 
between  the  necrosed  bone  and  its 
pericranium,  partly  by  change  of 
structure  in  the  soft  parts  exteriorly, 

which  are  involved  more  or  less  in  the  extending  inflammatory  process, 
and  are  consequently  the  seat  of  effusion  and  exudation.  Indeed,  this 
"  puffy  tumor,"  though  a  valuable  and  peculiar  sign  of  the  internal  evil, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  special  nature ;  being  only  the  ordinary 
product  of  ripe  inflammation  ;  oedema  by  serum  externally,  infiltration 


Fig.  6. 


Plan,  UlostratiTe  of  Absoen  of  the  Dura 
Mater,  a.  The  craniam.  b.  A  suppurated  fpace 
left  hj  detachment  of  the  dura  mater,  e.  Ditto, 
bj  elevation  of  the  pericranium;  b  and  e  con- 
stitute the  central  space  of  true  inflammation ; 
d,  the  arc  of  active  congestion;  e,  that  of  simple 
excitement;  e,  d,  e,  constituting  Poti*8  puffy 
tumor. 
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by  fibrinons  exndation  more  deeply,  and  aocomulated  pus  oyerlaying 
the  bone  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  118). 

These  symptoms,  local  and  constitutional,  occurring  together,  denote 
interior  suppuration  at  the  injured  part.  The  local  signs  '^  following 
a  smart  blow  on  the  head,  and  attended  with  languor,  pain,  restlessness, 
watching,  quick  pulse,  headache,  and  slight  irregular  shiverings,  do 
almost  infallibly  indicate  an  inflamed  dura  mater,  and  pus  either  forming 
or  formed  between  it  and  the  cranium."^ 

Treatment. — The  general  principles  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
abscess  must  be  carried  out,  if  possible.  The  pus  must  be  evacuated 
externally  ;  and  that  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible ;  as  soon  as  we  are 
satisfied,  by  conjunction  of  the  local  and  constitutional  signs,  that 
matter  has  formed.  The  local  symptoms  alone  are  not  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  operative  interference  ;  neither  are  the  constitutional ;  but, 
when  they  come  together  in  a  marked  and  plain  form,  the  surgeon  is 
culpably  negligent  who  withholds  the  trephine.  By  this  instrument — 
chosen  of  a  large  size,  to  make  the  probability  all  the  greater  of  dis- 
closing the  suppurated  part — the  dead  portion  of  bone  is  perforated ; 
and  then  the  abscess  is  discharged  externally,  with  immediate  relief  to 
the  symptoms  of  compression.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  those 
of  inflammation  still  remain,  perhaps  aggravated  by  the  addition  which 
the  injury  of  the  operation  has  occasioned.  Antiphlogistics  must  still 
be  continued ;  and  much  careful  management  is  required,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  cases,  ere  the  patient  is  conducted  to  safe  completion  of 
the  cure.  It  may  happen  that  the  inflammatory  action  is  not  checked ; 
but,  spreading  both  widely  and  in  depth,  proves  ultimately  fatal.  In 
short,  while  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  chance  of  the  patient's  safety  is 
by  artificial  evacuation  of  the  matter,  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  opera- 
tion alone  will  not  suffice,  but  must  be  followed  up  by  the  most  careful 
general  treatment. 

It  has  happened  that  the  abscess,  burrowing  between  the  dura  mater 
and  bone,  has  eventually  reached  the  internal  ear,  and  discharged  itself 
externally  by  the  meatus ;  the  patient  recovering.  But,  obviously,  such 
an  occurrence  is  a  rare  exception  to  a  general  rule,  and  cannot  be  trusted 
to  in  practice. 

If,  on  removing  a  portion  of  skull  by  the  trephine,  matter  is  not 
found,  a  question  arises  whether  our  efforts  at  direct  relief  are  to  cease, 
or  whether  farther  exploration  is  to  be  attempted.  Is  the  dura  mater 
to  be  perforated,  in  the  hope  that  the  site  of  abscess  may  prove  to  be 
beneath  ?  Not,  if  the  membrane  present  its  usual  normal  characters  at 
the  part  exposed ;  level,  moving  synchronously  with  the  cerebral  mass, 
smooth,  of  a  brownish  hue,  and  showing  something  of  a  silvery  lustre. 
But  if  it  be  protruding  through  the  cranial  aperture,  flocculent,  non- 
pulsating,  and  either  too  dark  or  too  pale  in  color — and,  more  especially, 
if  it  afford  anything  of  a  feeling  of  fluctuation  when  touched — we  need 
not  hesitate  to  puncture,  and  need  not  doubt  to  find  an  issue  of  purulent 
or  other  fluid  from  the  wound.  If  the  dura  mater  appear  sound,  and 
its  puncture  consequently  be  unwarrantable,  are  we  permitted  to  re- 

>  Pott,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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apply  the  trephine;  either  at  the  site  of  contrecaup^  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  first  application  ?  Either  of  these  procedures  may  be 
warrantable,  if  the  symptoms  of  durarmatral  abscess  are  peculiarly 
marked,  and  the  surgeon  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  existence.  But, 
as  can  readily  be  imderstood,  the  latter  site  of  reapplication  is  the 
preferable.  And,  as  already  stated,  a  large  size  of  trephine  should  be 
employed  at  first,  to  anticipate  the  necessity  of  such  repetition.  Only 
in  very  extreme  cases,  shoidd  the  site  of  cantrecoup  be  trephined.  Hav- 
ing failed  in  the  indicated  spot,  we  proceed  to  other  explorations  with 
great  uncertainty.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  the  site  of  abscess  is  elsewhere  than  at  the  injured  part. 

But,  if  the  case  be  under  our  cognizance  from  the  first,  we  have  a 
higher  aim  than  the  mere  exercise  oi  our  art  by  operation ;  seeking  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  abscess,  not  to  attempt  its  cure.  The  patient 
who  has  sustained  an  injury  of  the  head,  of  any  severity,  is  carefully 
watched  throughout  the  whole  period  of  convalescence;  and  the  first 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  accession  within  the  cranium  are  met  by 
active  and  sustained  antiphlogistics — more  especially  bloodletting,  quie- 
tude, avoidance  of  all  stimuli  of  both  part  and  system,  low  diet,  purga- 
tives, and  perhaps  calomel ;  assisted,  if  need  be,  after  a  time,  by  counter- 
irritation. 


When  suppuration  has  taken  place  either  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
or  on  its  surface,  the  case  is  obviously  not  amenable  to  direct  surgical 
interference,  and  may  scarcely  fail  to  prove  fatal.  Cure  is  beyond  our 
reach ;  but  prevention  was  not.  And  the  latter  indication  should  suffi- 
ciently occupy  our  regard  in  the  previous  treatment  of  the  injury. 


When  a  severe  scalp-wound  has  been  sustained,  with  bruising  or  fissure 
of  the  bone,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  character  of  the  wound  to  de- 
generate as  in  the  case  of  dura-matral  abscess,  with  some  constitutional 
disturbance  of  an  unpleasant  character.  But  neither  the  meningitic 
symptoms,  nor  those  of  compression,  appear.  Suppuration  has  taken 
place  in  the  diploe.  If  fissure  exist — perhaps  extending  only  through 
the  external  table — pus  will  be  found  slowly  oozing  outwards.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  chink  is  necessary,  however,  for  more  free  evacuation.  If 
there  have  been  no  previous  solution  of  continuity,  the  trephine  may  be 
used  for  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  external  table. 

The  mischief  may  extend  inwardly,  and  dura-matral  abscess  form,  as 
pifeviously  stated ;  but,  fortunately,  such  is  by  no  means  the  invariable 
result ;  and  is  indeed  little  likely  to  take  place,  if  suitable  treatment 
have  been  adopted. 

If  phlebitis  occur  in  the  diploe,  the  case  becomes  eminently  serious ; 
partly  on  account  of  the  direct  effects  of  this  disease ;  but  mainly  from 
the  risk  of  pyaemia  {Principles^  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  225).  After  injuries  of 
the  head,  al)sces8  of  the  Uver  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  it  is 
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probable  that  at  least  many  of  these  cases  are  coimeeted  with  unhealthy 
suppuration,  with  phlebitis  in  the  diploe. 

Fractures  of  the  Cranium. 

In  the  child,  much  violence  may  be  sustained  by  the  cranium,  with 
impunity.  The  osseous  tissue  is  then  elastic ;  it  yields  to  the  force,  and 
is  temporarily  depressed,  but  without  solution  of  its  continuity ;  and, 
after  a  time,  the  depression  is  gradually  effaced  by  a  vital  resilience, 
independent  of  external  aid.  In  the  adult,  and  more  especially  in  the 
aged,  the  bone  is  of  a  much  more  brittle  nature ;  and  less  force  succeeds 
in  effecting  solution  of  continuity,  more  or  less  extensive. 

The  skull  may  be  merely  fissured,  or  the  injured  part  is  broken  into 
fragments,  implicating  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  with  or  without 
depression  of  these ;  or  the  external  table  alone  is  broken ;  or  the  inter- 
nal table  exclusively  suffers ;  or  both  are  penetrated  by  a  sharp-pointed 
weapon,  the  internal  sustaining  the  greater  amount  of  injury.  The 
fracture  may  be  at  any  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  cranium,  or  may 
traverse  its  base ;  and,  farther,  it  may  be  either  simple  or  compound. 

The  dangers  attendant  on  the  injury  are  various :  1,  By  concussion. 
2.  By  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  cranium.  3.  By  excessive 
escape  of  blood  externally  from  the  wound.  4.  By  displacement  of  the 
fractured  portions  inwards,  causing  compression.  5.  By  inflammatory 
action,  occurring  in  either  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

The  treatment  will  comprise  various  indications  calculated  to  oppose 
these  several  results. 

Fractures  of  the  cranium,  whether  simple  or  compound,  unite  only 
by  definitive  callus  {PrincipleSy  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  658).  Want  of  provi- 
sional callus,  doubtless,  may  delay  completion  of  the  healing  process ; 
but  all  incommoding  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  by  osseous  bulging 
is  avoided,  which,  otherwise,  could  not  fail  to  occur. 

Fissure. 

Capillary  solution  of  continuity  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  of  but  little  im- 
portance. But  the  shock  which  has  caused  it  may  well  occupy  our 
attentive  regard.  The  fissure  itself,  indeed,  may,  in  its  formation,  have 
proved  an  actual  advantage,  rendering  the  concussion  less  intense  and 
less  hazardous  than  it  might  have  been  had  the  ringing  calvarium 
remained  entire. 

The  fissure  may  be  short,  and  bounded  by  suture ;  or  it  may  traverse 
several  of  these,  and  be  of  great  extent.  It  may  take  place  at  the  part 
struck,  or  at  the  site  of  the  contrecoup.  It  may  be  conjoined,  or  not, 
with  rupture  of  the  dura  mater  at  the  fissured  part ;  and,  if  it  be  so 
conjoined,  compression  by  extravasation  is  likely  to  ensue.  When  the 
injury  is  situate  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  it  is  usually  associated  with 
such  rupture ;  and  extravasation  occurring  at  this  site,  even  to  a  slight 
extent,  we  have  already  seen  to  be  of  the  gravest  import  (p.  49). 

The  symptoms  attendant  on  fissure  are  usually  those  of  concussion  in 
the  first  instance ;  and  these  may  be  followed  by  those  of  compression 
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by  extravasation.  Inflammatory  accession  is  not  unlikely,  giving  the 
ordinary  train  of  symptoms,  varying  according  to  the  part  and  texture 
involvea.  And  these,  again,  may  be  merged  in  the  symptoms  of  com- 
pression by  suppuration.  If  the  injury  be  compouncf,  the  existence  of 
fissure  is  ascertained  by  the  finger  or  probe.  If  it  be  simple,  the  fissure 
may  very  probably  elude  detection,  the  case  being  treated  as  one  of 
simple  concussion. 

Long  ago  it  was  the  custom,  in  the  treatment  of  this  injury,  to  expose 
the  fissure  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  incision,  and  to  apply  the 
trephine  repeatedly  in  its  course,  probably  in  the  hope  of  liberating 
extravasated  blood.  But  no  one  now  thinks  of  thus  aggravating  what 
is  in  itself  comparatively  simple.  It  is  time  enough  to  take  up  the 
trephine'  when  symptoms  of  compression,  by  blood  or  by  pus,  are  so 
plain  and  so  urgent  as  to  demand  its  use.  It  is  not  often,  as  already 
explained,  that  on  the  first  count  we  are  called  upon  to  operate ;  and, 
if  we  have  seen  the  case  from  the  first,  it  may  be  our  own  fault  if  we 
have  to  interfere  on  account  of  the  untoward  result  of  inflammatory 
action.  The  treatment  is  chiefly  expectant.  We  await  reaction  from 
the  effects  of  concussion ;  watch  the  period  when  extravasation  is  likely 
to  occur,  and,  if  need  be,  then  interfere — repressingly.  That  period  of 
danger  having  passed,  we  are  again  quiescent,  though  alert ;  looking 
out  for  symptoms  of  inflammatory  accession,  and  ready  to  oppose  these 
with  energy,  should  they  appear  (p.  40). 

Fissure  at  the  Base  of  the  Cranium, 

Solution  of  continuity,  in  this  situation,  is  usually  a  fissure ;  disrup- 
tion, more  or  less  extensive,  without  comminution  or  displacement.  The 
fissure  may  either  extend  through  previously  compact  bone,  or  be  a  kind 
of  diastasis — separation  of  the  sphenoid  from  the  temporal  bones,  for 
example,  at  the  original  points  of  union.  As  already  stated,  it  is 
generally  accompanied  with  laceration  of  the  dura  mater  and  internal 
hemorrhage ;  and,  consequently,  is  invariably  attended  with  the  greatest 
danger  to  life.  The  important  parts  of  the  brain  implicated  are  almost 
certain  to  be  cqmpromised  in  function,  sooner  or  later,  either  almost 
immediately  by  extravasation  or  by  inflammatory  action  at  a  more 
remote  period. 

The  injury  may  be  occasioned  in  various  ways.  The  head  may  be 
crushed  laterally,  as  by  being  jammed  between  a  wheel  and  a  wall  or 
post ;  or,  while  the  body  is  at  rest,  a  severe  blow  is  received  on  the 
vertex;  and  the  strain  of  the  shock,  communicated  through  the  temporal 
bones,  produces  a  splitting  of  these,  or  tears  open  the  connections  with 
the  sphenoid;^  or  the  body,  falling,  alights  on  the  vertex;  and  the 

*  '*  If  a  force  be  applied  to  the  yertex,  the  superior  borders  of  the  parietal  bones  resist 
displacement  downwards,  inasmuch  as  their  inferior  borders  cannot  be  thrown  outwards 
in  consequence  of  their  being  supported  laterally  by  the  oyerlapping  of  the  squamous 
portions  of  the  temporal  bones ;  while  the  temporal  bones,  as  M.  Malgaigne  has  pointed 
out,  are  themselyes  supported  by  the  zygoma,  which  constitutes  on  each  side  a  true  but- 
tress, sustained  by  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  A  shock,  then,  applied  to  the  yertex,  is 
directly  transmitted  to  the  temporal  bone,  and  propagated  through  its  petrous  portions  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  Uie  parts  which  most  ftraotures  of  the 
base  of  the  cranium  trayerse." — Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  No.  29,  p.  174. 


Fig.  7. 
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spinal  column,  carrying  both  the  weight  and  momentnis  of  the  body,  ia 
driven  down  upon  the  cranial  base,  the  basilar  process  being  probably 
broken  throueb ;  or,  falling  from  a  height,  the  patient  aJights  on  his 
breech,  or  on  his  heels ;  and,  again,  a  concussion  sufficient  for  disruption 
may  be  bo  communicated  to  the  cranial  base.  The  extravasation  is  not 
always  slight ;  it  may  be  great,  one  or  more  of  ^e  large  venous  sinnsee 
having  been  torn ;  then  the  symptoms 
are  from  the  first  most  grave,  and 
cannot  but  end  fatally  and  soon. 

The  circumstances  which  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  fracture  at  the  base  of 
the  skult  are :  The  kind  of  injury, 
inflicted,  such  as  already  described; 
symptoms  of  compression,  early  and 
severe ;  escape  of  blood  from  the  ears, 
nose,  mouth  ;  and  discharge  of  a 
watery  fluid  from  the  ear,  sometimes 
in  considerable  abundance.  The  last 
symptom,  often  termed  "welling  of 
the  ear,"  is  not  immediate,  but  occutb 
after  some  days  have  elapsed.  By 
some  it  is  considered  to  denote  escape 
of  serous  fluid  from  the  sac  of  the 
arachnoid ;  others,  contending  that 
the  phenomenon  has  been  known  to 
occur  when  certainly  that  sac  was  not 
opened  into,  believe  th&t  the  fluid  is 
but  the  serum  of  extravosated  blood, 
trickling  through  the  fissure ;  by  all 
it  is  held  as  a  sign  of  most  untoward 

fu.tloD  .u  IbuDd  «ar  tlH  «nbellum  ud      import.' 

muidieiobeiofUiBbnin.  (UMon.)  [In  addition  to  the  theories  men- 

tioned by  the  author  as  to  the  source 
of  the  fluid  in  question,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  liquid 
of  Cotunniug,  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  internal  car.  But  the 
objections  to  this  view  are,  that  the  cUscbarge  from  the  ear,  after  such 
injury,  is  far  too  abundant  to  be  thus  accounted  for,  having  occasionally 
amounted,  it  is  said  by  N^latoit,  to  nearly  a  quart ;  the  fiow  is  likewise 
increased  by  the  patient's  blowing  the  nose,  or  taking  a  full  inspiration; 
and,  moreover,  a  similar  fluid  has  escaped  from  the  nostrils  as  well  as 
the  ear,  after  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  {N4laton,  op.  cit.  p. 
565).  Another  supposition  is,  tha,t  the  serous  discharge  is  owing  to  the 
escape  through  the  fissure  in  the  cranium  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 
This  theory,  which  seems  to  be  better  supported  than  any  other,  is 
advocated  upon  the  grounds  that  it  accounts  more  satisfactorily  for  the 
amount  of  the  discharge  in  certain  cases ;  that  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  two  is  identical;  that  when  a  careful  anatomical  examination  of 
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the  lesions  have  been  made,  they  have  been  found  to  be  such  as  would 
permit  of  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  by  rupture  of  the  con- 
taining membrane  ;  and  that  experiments  instituted  by  Robert,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  this  explanation,  have  served  to  confirm 
it  {N^laton).  Against  the  assertion  that  the  fluid  is  merely  the  serous 
part  of  the  blood,  effused  by  rupture  of  bloodvessels,  are  the  conclusive 
facts  that  the  amount  of  coftgulum  found  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  liquid  poured  out,  and  that  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  serum  of  the  blood  and  that  of  the  latter  are  not  the  same. — Ed.] 

Bleeding  from  the  nose,  mouth,  or  ear,  following  on  severe  injury  of 
the  head,  is  always  suspicious,  more  especially  if  the  patient  be  found 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  But,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a 
combination  of  circumstances  by  no  means  certainly  denotes  the  existence 
of  fracture  at  the  base ;  the  insensibility  may  be  that  of  concussion  or 
of  intoxication ;  the  bleeding  may  proceed  from  mere  laceration  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  and  of  the  lining  of  the  meatus,  and  from  injury 
of  the  tongue  by  the  teeth.  When,  however,  we  have  such  bleedings 
accompanied  by  urgent  insensibility,  obviously  of  the  nature  of  coma ; 
when  the  head  symptoms  either  remain  unimproved,  or  advance  unto- 
wardly;  and,  more  especially,  when  by  and  by  the  "welling  of  the 
ear"  appears,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  fracture  at  the  base  has 
occurred. 

[Another  sign  of  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  is  ecchymosis 
beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  of  the  eyelids, 
particularly  of  the  inferior.  The  manner  in  which  this  phenomenon  is 
produced  is  obvious  enough,  and  it  is  evidently  an  indication  of  value, 
as  maintained  by  M.  Yelpeau.  Fracture  of  the  bones  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  orbit,  must  be  ordinarily  accompanied  by  sanguineous 
extravasation  from  rupture  of  vessels ;  and  as  the  cellular  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  eyeball,  and  connecting  the  conjunctiva  to  the  sclerotic, 
is  loose  and  yielding,  it  readily  allows  the  blood  to  insinuate  itself 
into  its  texture,  and  even,  perhaps,  to  separate  it  more  or  less  from  its 
connections,  until  the  fluid  shows  itself  anteriorly  upon  the  globe  and 
beneath  the  integuments  of  the  lid.  In  order,  however,  that  this  sign 
shall  possess  any  exclusive  value  as  indicating  fracture  within  the 
cranium,  it  must  be  unaccompanied  by  external  evidences  of  violence 
received  upon  or  near  the  eye,  as  this  cause  might  of  itself  occasion  the 
ecchymosis  in  question  without  any  internal  lesion. — Ed.] 

The  treatment  must  plainly  be  prophylactic  and  expectant,  as  already 
advised  in  the  case  of  compression  by  inaccessible  extravasation.  There 
is  no  room  for  direct  operative  interference.  If  the  compression  be 
happily  got  over,  we  must  then  be  very  watchful  of  inflammatory  acces- 
sion. In  all  cases  prognosis  is  unfavorable ;  the  majority  prove  fatal, 
either  immediately  by  coma  from  extravasation,  or  more  remotely  from 
the  effects  of  inflammatory  action. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  fissure  of  the  cranial  base  may 
occur  without  any  characteristic  symptoms  being  evinced,  the  patient 
seeming  to  labor  under  mere  concussion.  The  fissure  may  have  been 
slight,  and  the  solution  of  continuity  may  have  been  confined  to  the 
bone  alone.     The  membranes  remain  entire,  and  there  is  no  inward 
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escape  of  blood.  Compression,  by  extravasation,  necessarily  does  not 
supervene ;  and  inflammatory  danger  may  be  warded  off  by  ordinary 
care.     Such  cases,  however,  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

Fracture  unthout  Displacement 

The  most  common  solution  of  continuity  in  the  cranium  is  not  a  mere 
fissure,  but  a  fracture,  analogous  to  comminuted  fracture  of  the  long 
bones,  reducing  the  injured  part  to  the  condition  of  being  broken  up 
into  one  or  more  fragments ;  and  these  may  or  may  not  be  displaced. 
When  there  is  no  displacement,  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  are  such 
as  are  common  to  other  injuries  of  the  head,  apparently  less  severe ; 
concussion,  excessive  reaction,  bringing  either  compression  by  extrava- 
sation  or  untoward  inflammatory  action ;  or  a  more  insidious  inflamma- 
tory process,  occurring  at  a  more  remote  period.  The  fracture  may  be 
simple,  or  compound,  or  with  wound  {Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  649). 
The  compound  is  necessarily  of  a  more  unfavorable  character  than  the 
others ;  danger  by  inflammatory  action  being  greater  and  more  probable. 
But  the  difference  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so  marked  as  between  corre- 
sponding injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities.  It  is  possible  that 
the  existence  of  a  communicating  wound  may  prove  even  an  advantage, 
by  permitting  outward  escape  of  inflammatory  or  other  effusions,  and  so 
saving  the  important  internal  parts. 

The  treatment  is  prophvlactic  and  expectant ;  according  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  already  explained.  There  is  as  little  necessity  for  imme- 
diate trephining,  as  in  the  case  of  mere  fissure.  If  the  injury  have 
been  sustained  at  the  lower  and  anterior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and 
is  speedily  followed  by  urgent  compression,  it  may  be  advisable  to  apply 
the  trephine  in  order  to  afford  a  freer  vent  for  the  meningeal  hemorrhage. 
But,  usually,  the  aperture  already  existing  is  sufficient  for  an  outward 
drain.  And  again,  should  symptoms  of  compression  by  suppuration 
supervene,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  operative  interference  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  a  free  evacuation.  In  general,  however,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  use  of  the  trephine. 

Fracture  with  Displacement. 

If  the  fractured  portion,  or  portions,  be  displaced  inwards,  the 
brain  is  more  or  less  incommoded,  and  symptoms  of  compression  ensue ; 
proportioned  usually  to  the  amount  of  depression,  and  to  the  relative 
importance  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  injured.  The  upper  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  brain,  as  formerly  stated,  may  bear  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  compression  with  comparative  impunity. 

The  injury  may  occur  without  corresponding  wound  of  the  soft  parts  ; 
but  usually  the  fracture  is  compound. 

The  dangers  are  formidable.  1.  By  concussion.  2.  By  extravasa- 
tion of  blood.  8.  By  the  results  of  inflammatory  action  on  the  brain 
and  its  membranes.     4.  By  compression,  caused  by  the  displacement. 

The  first  three  are  to  be  opposed  by  fulfilment  of  the  ordinary  indi- 
cations. The  last  is  to  be  removed  by  operative  interference.  But  in 
regard  to  this  the  question  at  once  arises :     Whether,  in  all  cases  of 
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depressed  fracture,  operative  interference,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
the  depressed  portion  of  bone,  is  necessarily  demanaed  ?  Formerly, 
the  answer  was  in  the  afBrmative ;  at  present,  it  is  not  so.  Elevation 
of  the  depressed  portion  is  had  recourse  to,  with  two  remedial  objects  in 
view ;  to  remove  the  cause  of  compression,  and  consequently  the  symptoms 
of  this,  when  they  exist ;  and  also  to  remote  a  likely  exciting  cause  of 
inflammatory  action  from  the  portion  of  cerebral  tissue  and  membranes 
acted  upon  by  the  depressed  bone.  When  the  symptoms  of  compression 
are  great  ana  urgent,  there  is  no  room  for  hesitation  ;  it  is  plainly  the 
duty  of  the  surgeon  at  once  to  attempt  removal  of  the  cause ;  and  ful- 
filment of  the  former  of  the  two  indications  is  sufficient  warrant  for  re- 
t^ourse  to  the  operation.  But  if  symptoms  of  compression  either  do  not 
exist,  or  are  slight,  and  are  recedent  rather  than  gravescent,  the  clise  is 
very  different.  If  we  operate  then,  it  is  only  to  fulfil  the  latter  indica- 
tion ;  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  of  an  apprehended  inflammatory 
process.  And  then  this  other  question  arises :  Whether  the  continued 
pressure  of  a  smooth  portion  of  depressed  bone,  or  the  injury  inflicted 
by  performance  of  the  operation,  is  the  more  likely  to  excite  an  unto- 
ward amount  of  inflammatory  action  ?  Experience  has  answered  to  the 
effect,  that  the  greater  risk  is  encountered  by  recourse  to  operation.' 
And,  consequently,  the  rule  is,  to  refrain  from  operation  in  all  cases 
of  ordinary  depressed  fracture,  in  which  symptoms  of  compression  do 
not  exist.  Farther,  we  know  that  the  brain  has  the  power  of  slowly 
recovering  under  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  even  when  that  pres- 
sure continues  undiminished.  And,  consequently,  the  rule  of  non-in- 
terference is  extended  also  to  those  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
compression  exist,  but  are  by  no  means  urgent,  and  seem  to  be  slowly 
receding  rather  than  on  the  increase.  In  young  subjects,  the  call  for 
artificial  elevation  must  be  especially  urgent  before  it  can  with  propriety 
be  obeyed.  For  in  them,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  a  system  of  mutual 
aecommodation  may  be  said  to  be  in  progress  ;  the  brain  not  only  be- 
coming accustomed  to  its  altered  circumstances,  but  the  compressing 
agent  being  also  gradually  withdrawn — the  bone,  by  its  inherent  elasti- 
city, slowly  reapproaching  its  former  level.  In  the  adult,  there  is  not 
the  same  resiliency ;  but  then  too  something  is  done,  on  the  part  of  the 
bone,'  to  .-favor  complete  recovery  of  the  functions  of  the  incommoded 
organ.  For  after  some  considerable  time  the  depressed  portion  is  found 
to  have  become  wonderfully  smooth  on  its  internal  surface,  and  bevelled 
at  its  margins,  by  absorption ;  not  ceasing  to  press,  but  now  pressing 
with  all  gentleness  on  the  parts  beneath. 

In  ordinary  fracture  with  displacement,  therefore,  we  do  not  inter- 
fere by  operation  unless  symptoms  of  compression  not  only  exist,  but 
are  urgent.  And  in  these  cases  the  operation  may  not  wholly  succeed, 
the  compression  being  perhaps  by  blood  as  well  as  by  bone.     In  all 

I  Abundance  of  cases  are  on  record,  testifying  the  power  which  the  brain  has  in  bear- 
ing long-continued  pressure,  with  comparatiTe  impunity,  so  far  as  inflammatorj  accession 
is  concerned.  One  yery  remarkable  instance  is  related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  ( Lectures,  p.  128), 
in  which  certain  symptoms  of  compression  endured  for  upwards  of  thirteen  months,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  existence  of  depressed  fracture ;  complete  and  almost  instant  recovery 
following  remoTal  of  the  depression  by  operation,  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
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Other  cases,  we  content  ourselves  with  the  expectant  and  prophylactic 
treatment,  as  if'  depression  did  not  exist. 

When  the  fracture  is  compound,  comminuted,  and  depressed — that 
is,  when  fragments  are  not  only  displaced  but  coiopletely  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  cranium — we  of  course  do  not  hesitate,  in  all  such  cases, 
to  remove  the  loose  fragments,  with  gentleness  and  care,  whether  symp- 
toms of  compression  exist  or  not. 

Also,  let  it  be  understood,  that  when,  in  a  case  of  compound  frac- 
ture, with  displacement,  sharp  fragments  seem  to  be  dangerously  in 
contact  with  the  dura  mater,  much  more,  if  this  membrane  be  pene- 
trated or  punctured  by  them,  we  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  raise  or 
remove  the  offending  portions,  whether  head  symptoms  exist  or  not ; 
for  in  no  other  way  can  violent  inflammatory  accession  be  averted. 

When  operative  interference  is  determined  on,  the  indications  to  be 
fulfilled  are  sufficiently  plain:  to  expose  the  parts,  by  suitable  incision 
of  the  soft  textures  superimposed ;  to  use  the  sound  margin  of  bone, 
as  a  fulcrum,  on  which  the  elevating  lever  may  rest ;  to  insinuate  the 
extremity  of  the  lever  beneath  the  displaced  part,  and  to  effect  replace- 
ment with  as  little  violence  as  possible.  For  the  insertion  and  working 
of  the  elevator,  sufficient  space  may  already  exist ;  if  not,  this  is  to  be 
acquired,  by  gently  lifting  away  a  loose  fragment,  or  by  removing  a 
portion  of  the  sound  bone,  by  means  either  of  the  saw  or  of  the  tre- 
phine. After  the  operation,  much  antiphlogistic  care  must  neces- 
sarily be  maintained. 

[Mr.  Guthrie,  whose  experience  in  cases  of  injuries  of  the  head  has 
been  very  ample,  remarks :  '^  The  difference  between  a  simple  and  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  leg  is  often  considerable ;  it  is  more  often 
dependent  on  degree ;  and  when  the  fracture  is  nearly  transverse,  and 
the  skin  cleanly  divided,  the  difference  between  it  and  a  simple  frac- 
ture of  the  same  part  is  little  more  than  one  of  time.  I  suspect  this  to 
be  the  case  with  an  injury  of  the  head,  and  my  experience  induces  me 
to  believe  that  the  difference  between  the  two  states  in  fractures  of  the 
skull  has  been  exaggerated ;  so  much  so,  that  I  place  no  reliance  on 
the  supposition  that  there  is  more  real  danger  in  a  case  of  fracture  with 
depression,  in  which  the  scalp  has  been  divided,  than  when  it  has  been 
only  bruised  and  not  divided ;  and  I  apprehend  that  in  alj^  cases  in 
which  a  fracture  with  marked  depression  is  known  to  have  occurred  in 
an  adult,  it  is  the  best  practice  to  divide  the  scalp  and  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  depression."  {On  Injuries  oftlie  Heady  p.  103.) 
And  again,  at  page  111,  he  says:  "When  a  fracture  is  accompanied 
by  depression,  and  the  broken  portion  or  portions  of  bone  would  seem 
to  be  driven  into  the  dura  mater,  or  the  brain,  or  to  press  so  unequally 
upon  them  that  as  much  mischief  is  likely  to  ensue  from  leaving  as 
from  removing  them,  and  especially  in  an  adult  or  middle-aged  man, 
less  harm  will  in  general  follow  from  ascertaining  the  fact,  by  dividing 
the  scalp,  and  removing  the  broken  pieces,  than  by  doing  nothing,  more 
particularly  when  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  is  ascertained.  If 
there  be  no  symptoms  indicative  of  mischief  below  the  fractured  part, 
the  surgeon  must  then  decide,  after  the  best  estimate  he  is  able  to  make, 
of  the  probable  evil  which  will  occur  from  allowing  the  broken  or  de- 
pressed portions  of  bone  to  remain. 
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"  I  bare  said,  that  in  young  pereoDB  the  brain  will  bear  a  greater 
degree  of  preasure  and  of  irritation  with  impunity,  than  it  will  in  per- 
sona of  mature  age,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  in 
which  recovery  has  taken  place  after  fracture  and  depression  of  the 
skull,  with  injury  of  the  brain,  and  even  loss  of  its  substance,  bave 
occurred  in  children,  or  in  persona  under  the  adult  age ;  greater  reliance 
may  therefore  be  placed  on  the  powers  of  nature  in  them,  and  less  fre- 
quent recourse  may  be  had  to  the  aid  of  operatire  surgery  in  order  to 
prevent  mischief  than  in  adults,  even  when  the  bone  is  fractured  as  well 
as  depressed." 

J.  L.  Petit,  after  relating  the  history  of  two  remarkable  cases  of 
injury  of  the  head,  in  each  of  which  a  depressed  portion  of  bone  was 
not  elevated,  and  a  portion  of  the  inner  table  was  separated  and  fonnd 
adherent  to  the  dura  mater  ten  years  afterwards,  says :  "  Two  or  three 
of  such  wounds  out  of  a  thousand  will  get  well  without  operation,  but 
the  remainder  will  die  without  it." — (Chuthru,  p.  115.) 

And  the  motive  for  operative  procedure,  even  in  the  absence  of 
symptoms  of  compression,  in  cases  of  fracture  with  known  depression 
of  the  bone,  ia,  to  our  mind,  obvioos  and  eofficient ;  the  absolute  infre- 
quency  of  recovery  from  this  accident  without  operation,  ia  acknowledged ; 
if  symptoms  of  compression  do  not  at  first  exist,  but  should  supervene 
af^r  that  period  has  passed  when  such  phenomena  can  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  extravasation,  they  can  only  be  expired  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  inflammation  of  the  membranee  of  the  brain,  together,  pro- 
bably, with  the  same  affection  of  the  brain  itself,  has  taken  place,  a 
condition  certainly  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion, rendering  it  a  much  more  grave  expedient  than  if  it  bad  been 
practised  as  soon  as  depresaion  of  the  bone  had  been  ascertained,  parti- 
cularly in  hospital  practice. 

We  would  submit,  therefore,  that  in  these  cases,  surgeons  may  carry 
their  fears  of  trephining  foo  far  for  the  welfare  of  their  patients. — Ed.J 

Punctured  Fracture. 

By  the  term  "  ordinary  fracture,  with  or  without  displacement,"  is 
meant  iq^ui^  done  by  an  obtuse  boil^^OMuing  solution  of  continuity 
throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  tl^-. 
bone,   and  producing  fragments  confci' .  Fig.  8. 

posed  of  both  tables  of  the  skull,  sepiK' 
rated  from  their  general  connection  in 
nearly  equal  proportions.  A  smooth, 
uniform,  non-penetrating  surface  is  con- 
sequently presented  by  the  depressed 
portion  to  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  - 
But  when  a  sharp-pointed  substance, 
as  the  point  of  a  poker  or  pitchfork, 
the  comer  of  a  spade,  shovel,  or  ham- 
mer, or  the  angle  of  a  ah&rp  atone,  im- 
pinges on  and  penetrates  the  cranium, 
the  nature  of  the  injury  ia  very  dif- 
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ferent.  The  external  table  is  crushed  by  the  penetrating  body,  to  an 
extent  proportionate  to  its  lodgement.  Bat  the  inner  table,  being  mnch 
more  brittle,  gives  way  to  a  greater  extent  It  is  broken  up  into  frag- 
ments, usually  small  and  spiculated,  which,  being  driven  inwards  by  the 
force  of  the  blow,  penetrate,  or  at  least  seriously  irritate  the  coverings 
of  the  brain,  producing  inflammatory  action.  This  may  be  general,  in- 
volving the  brain  itself,  and  to  the  last  degree  dangerous ;  or  it  may  be 
limited  to  the  injured  dura  mater,  causing  abscess  there,  a  result  still 
most  perilous  to  life.  And  to  accomplish  the  latter  evil  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  fragments  of  the  inner  table  should  penetrate,  or  in  any 
way  mechanically  injure  the  dura  mater.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  are 
detached  from  the  general  cranium,  and  remain  unremoved ;  they  neces- 
sarily die,  and,  as  sequestra,  they  inevitably  become  surrounded  by 
purulent  formation. 

The  rule  of  practice,  then,  comes  to  be  plain.  Whenever  we  are 
satisfied  that  punctured  fracture  has  occurred,  in  other  words,  that  the 
'  kind  of  fracture  is  such  that  splintering  of  the  internal  table  is  certain, 
we  cannot  too  soon  proceed  to  operation.  We  trephine  immediately, 
so  as  to  expose  the  fragments,  and  admit  of  their  being  carefully  and 
efficiently  removed.  Unless  they  are  taken  away,  antiphlogistics  are 
practised  in  vain ;  inflammatory  action  becomes  established  at  the  part, 
sooner  or  later  abscess  forms,  and  then  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
operate  for  relief  of  compressed  brain,  under  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. The  least  result  is  abscess  of  the  dura  mater ;  but  it  may  be, 
that  even  the  questionable  chance  by  operation  is  not  afforded,  the 
inflammatory  action  having  proved  general,  cerebral  as  well  as  menin- 
gitic,  and  speedily  carrying  off  the  patient.  Taking  the  most  hopeful 
view  of  the  case,  a  necessity  for  operation  is  certain  to  arise,  at  some 
stage.  And  surely  it  is  most  prudent  to  operate  at  that  time  which 
plainly  is  most  promising  of  an  auspicious  result.  Better  to  operate  at 
once,  removing  the  paramount  exciting  cause  of  inflammatory  action, 
and  probably  averting  all  casualties,  than  to  attempt,  subsequently,  to 
retrieve  or  limit  danger  and  disaster,  already  sustained. 

The  rule  as  to  operation,  then,  is  very  different  in  the  case  of  punc- 
tured fracture,  from  what  is  applicable  to  any  other  injury  hitherto 
considered.  We  at  once  proceed  to  the  operation  of  trephining,  whe- 
ther head  symptoms  are  present  or  not.  The  mere  existence  of  this 
form  of  injury  is  an  amply  sufficient  warrant  for  our  interference. 
Head  symptoms,  and  those  of  a  most  urgent  .kind,  are  certain  to  super- 
vene, if  the  operation  be  withheld ;  and  they  can  be  averted  only  by 
early  removal  of  the  splintered  fragments  resting  on  the  dura  mater. 
After  the  operation,  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  sedulously  main- 
tained. 

As  in  the  case  of  concussion,  it  may  be  difficult  at  first  to  persuade 
the  patient,  as  yet  suffering  but  little,  of  the  propriety  of  instantly  sub- 
mitting to  treatment  which  may  seem  to  him  unnecessarily  severe,  and 
indeed  quite  unwarrantable.  This  obstacle  is  to  be  overcome  by  a 
calm  yet  earnest  exposition  of  the  certain  danger  which  otherwise 
awaits  him. 

Obviously,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the 
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existence  or  not  of  this  kind  of  fracture.  A  most  minute  examination 
is  accordingly  made.  The  scalp  is  freely  divided,  if  need  be,  to  expose 
the  fractured  point  to  sight  as  well  as  touch ;  and  by  a  gentle  yet 
determined  use  of  the  finger  and  probe,  we  endeavor  to  satisfy  ourselves 
thoroughly;  assisted  in  our  decision  by  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
injury  has  been  inflicted. 

Penetrating  cuts  of  the  Cranium — as  by  a  sabre,  axe,  or  sharp  spade 
—often  closely  resemble  punctured  fracture,  as  to  the  kind  of  injury 
done  to  the  inner  table,  and  the  immediate  necessity  for  operation. 
When  the  cut  passes  sheer  through  both  tables,  the  inner  one  is  usually 
splintered ;  and  the  fragments  press  inwards,  untowardly.  They  must 
be  removed.  The  chasm  of  the  wound  is  often  sufficient  to  disclose 
their  presence  and  site,  to  finger  or  probe ;  and  it  may  suffice  for  re- 
moval also.  If  not,  room  is  to  be  made  by  application  of  the  trephine, 
or  saw,  as  may  seem  most  convenient. 

[Mr.  Guthrie  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  call  particular  attention  to 
this  kind  of  injury;  and  the  observations  which  he  has  made  concerning 
them,  in  his  treatise  on  Injuries  of  the  Sead^  prove  the  importance  of  a 
careful  examination  by  a  probe.  In  the  first  instance  which  he  cites,  in 
which  an  officer  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  woman  with  a  tomahawk, 
a  wound  was  made  into  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  he  was  knocked 
down  ;  he  soon  recovered,  however ;  a  simple  treatment  was  instituted, 
and  the  case  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  favorable  one  ;  until  the  four- 
teenth day,  he  sat  up  daily  and  shaved  himself;  then,  he  observed  that 
the  left  corner  of  his  mouth  was  distorted,  and  his  right  arm  partially 
paralyzed ;  the  paralysis  increased,  he  became  comatose,  and  died.  At 
the  post-mortem  examination,  the  inner  table  was  found  fractured,  sepa- 
rated from  the  diploe,  and  driven  through  the  membranes  into  the  brain, 
which,  at  the  point  wounded,  was  in  a  state  of  suppuration  (pp.  86-87). 
The  examination,  which  Mr.  Guthrie  recommends  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  true  state  of  the  case,  consists  in  introducing  a  blunt 
probe  into  the  wound,  by  which  the  depth  of  the  inner  table  can  be 
determined,  and,  of  course,,  the  question  settled  whether  or  not  it  be 
depressed,  and  the  extent  of  the  depression.  Had  this  exploration 
been  made  in  the  case  which  we  have  quoted,  a  more  suitable  treatment 
would  have  been  instituted — by  elevation  of  the  depressed  bone — and 
the  patient  would,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  much  more  likely  to 
recover. — Ed.] 

Fracture  of  the  External  TabUy  alone. 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  result  of  comparatively  slight  violence  done 
to  the  calvarium,  by  bodies  either  sharp  or  obtuse.  The  external  table 
alone  gives  way,  and  is  perhaps  driven  inwards  on  the  diploe.  The 
most  marked  sample  of  the  injury  is  afforded  by  fracture  over  the 
frontal  sinus ;  in  other  parts  of  the  calvarium,  the  accident  occurs  only 
in  those  of  middle  age,  in  whom  diploe,  with  marked  distinction  between 
the  cranial  plates,  exists.  No  operative  interference  is  required,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  then  elevation  of  the  depressed 
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part  is  expedient.  The  treatment  is,  locally  and  generally,  antiphlo- 
gistic. But,  as  formerly  stated,  inflammatory  action  may  become  ex- 
cessive, and  extend  inwards ;  and  suppuration  in  the  diploe  may  lead 
to  suppuration  also  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  bone,  necrosis  of  the 
implicated  part  ensuing.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  operation  of 
trephining  is  likely  to  be  required,  to  relieve  compression.  Sometimes 
diploal  phlebitis,  with  its  sad  consequences,  ensues ;  too  often  baffling 
all  treatment. 

■ 

Fracture  of  the  Inner  Table^  alone. 

» 

Fortunately,  this  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  for,  the  outer 
table  remaining  entire,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  at  the  time  of  infliction.  It  may  follow  on  a  sharp  concus- 
sing blow ;  in  a  patient  who,  by  reason  of  age  or  other  cause,  has  a 
vitreous  table  of  unusual  brittleness.  The  table  may  be  simply  severed, 
and  not  much  depressed ;  then  head  symptoms  are  likely  to  prove  both 
slight  and  transient.  But,  more  probably,  there  is  comminution  as  well 
as  displacement ;  and  then  the  usual  hazard  is  incurred  from  the  de- 
pressed and  perhaps  penetrating  spiculse.  The  trephine  is  likely  to  be 
called  for,  after  a  time,  on  account  of  dura-matral  abscess. 

Depression  without  Fracture. 

As  already  stated,  this  occurs  only  in  children,  in  whom  bones  are 
more  prone  to  bend  than  to  break.  A  dimple  is  made  in  the  skull  by 
external  violence,  and  is  slowly  efiaced  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  elas- 
ticity of  the  tissue.  For  a  time,  there  may  be  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion ;  but  seldom  of  a  marked  character ;  and  still  more  rarely  urgent. 
Operative  interference  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient.  The  treat- 
ment is  simply  antiphlogistic;  and  prophylaxis  is  long  maintained 
(p.  42). 

The  Operation  of  Trephining. 

The  Trephine  is  a  circular  saw,  worked  by  a  light  and  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  hand,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  skull  is  divided,  and  may 
be  removed.  For  its  application,  complete  exposure  of  the  bone  is 
necessary.  If  a  wound  already  exist,  it  is  enlarged  to  the  necessary 
extent.  If  there  be  no  previous  wound,  a  crucial  or  other  incision  is 
made ;  so  that,  by  reflection  of  flaps,  the  required  exposure  may  be 
efiected.  The  pericranium  is  carefully  raised  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
admit  of  the  free  play  of  the  instrument;  but  no  farther.  The  centre- 
pin,  sharp-pointed,  having  been  made  to  protrude  a  short  way  beyond 
the  serrated  edge,  is  securely  fixed  there  by  its  screw.  And  then,  by 
firm  pressure,  accompanied  with  a  slight  rotatory  motion,  the  centre-pin 
is  fixed  in  the  bone,  so  as  to  steady  the  instrument  in  its  first  movements 
on  the  external  table.  The  teeth  of  the  trephine  are  usually  set  so  as  to 
work  from  left  to  right ;  and  it  is  well  to  have  the  crown  fluted,  on  its 
lower  half — this  being  found  to  favor  its  free  play.     The  turnings  are 
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made  steadily  and  rapidly ;  with  very  light  pressure  after  the  centre- 
pin  has  been  fixed ;  and  the  light  pressure  is  exerted  only  during  the 
movement  from  left  to  right.  When  the  sulcus  has  advanced  to  such  a 
depth  as  &  sufficient  to  retain  the  saw  steady  in  the  groove,  the  instru- 
ment is  withdrawn,  and  the  centre-pin  pushed  back  entirely;  to  proceed 
with  it  still  protruding,  were  not  only  to  do  what  is  unnecessary,  but 
also  to  encounter  much  risk  of  injury  to  the  dura  mater  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  operation.  The  plain  crown  is  reapplied,  and  worked 
steadily  as  before.  There  is  no  occasion  for  hurry;  the  operation  itself, 
so  far  as  the  sawing  of  the  bone  is  concerned,  is  comparatively  painless ; 
besides,  it  is  usually  undertaken  while  the  patient  is  insensible ;  and  in 
those  cases  where  sensibility  remains,  experience  has  shown  that 
anaesthesia  by  chloroform  may  be  practised  with  perfect  safety  {Princi- 
pleSy  3d  Amer.  Ed.  p.  733).  If  diploe  exist,  a  change  of  sound  and 
feeling  is  imparted  to  the  operator,  intimating  that  the  saw  has  passed 
the  external  table.  Then  the  instrument  is  worked  very  warily ;  and 
it  is  well  to  remove  it  from  time  to  time,  examining  the  sulcus  with  a 
probe  or  toothpick,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not,  at  any  point,  section  of 
the  inner  table  may  have  been  completed.  If  an  aperture  be  detected, 
then  the  instrument,  when  reapplied,  is  inclined  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  moved  with  increased  caution  and  lightness.  Want  of  parallelism 
in  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  renders  such  precautions  essential  to  a 
safe  performance  of  the  operation.  Section  having  been  completed  at 
all  points,  the  detached  circle  is  to  be  removed.  Perhaps  it  may  come 
away  in  the  crown  of  the  instrument.  If  not,  dislodgement  is  effected 
by  the  point  of  a  lever,  or  by  forceps ;  and  the  circle  is  gently  with- 
drawn ;  in  this  step  of  the  procedure,  as  well  as  in  the  last  of  the  saw- 
ing, much  care  being  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  dura  mater.  If  any 
rough  or  sharp  points  are  found  on  the  margins  of  the  aperture,  these 
are  to  be  removed  by  the  elevator ;  otherwise,  the  dura  mater  might 
sustain  injury. 

[A  very  useful  expedient  in  some  cases  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Guthrie,  op.  cit.  p.  130.  '^  A  musket-ball,  striking  directly  against  a 
bone,  sometimes  makes  a  hole  not  larger  than  itself,  with  or  without 
any  radiating  fracture ;  and  one  trephine,  if  properly  applied,  will  often 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  mischief,  and  admit  of  the  removal  of  the 
broken  pieces.  The  trephine  should  be  of  a  large  size ;  and,  as  a  centre- 
pin  cannot  be  used,  it  may  be  made  to  tu];n  very  well,  in  most  cases,  in 
a  flat  but  thick  bar  of  iron,  having  a  hole  in  the  middle,  of  such  size 
only  as  will  admit  the  outside  of  the  polished  trephine  to  turn  in  it. 
Sufficient  support  for  the  instrument  will  be  obtained  by  this  means, 
until  it  has  made  a  groove  in  the  bone  for  itself,  when  the  operation  may 
be  continued  as  it  would  be  in  an  ordinary  case  after  the  removal  of  the 
centre-pin.  Botal  and  Percy  both  allude  to  contrivances  of  this  kind  as 
eminently  useful,  and  I  have  myself  found  it  very  advantageous." — Ed.] 

When  the  operation  is  imdertaken  for  elevation  of  depressed  bone,  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  remove  an  entire  circle.  All  that  we  desire  is 
room  sufficient  for  raising  the  depressed  portion,  and  removing  frag- 
ments if  need  be ;  and  this  can  usually  be  accomplished  by  fixing  the 
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Fig.  9. 


Trephining,  a,  the  Bound  portion  of 
oraninm ;  b,  the  depressed  The  centre-pin 
fkAtened  on  the  brink  of  the  sound  portion. 


centre-pin  on  the  brink  of  the  sound  bone,  and  so  removing  by  the 

saw  only  a  segment  of  the  circle. 

The  operation,  and  the  object  for  which 
it  was  undertaken,  having  hein  accom- 
plished, the  flaps  are  carefully  replaced, 
and  the  general  wound  is  invested  by 
tepid  water-dressinff ;  care  being  taken 
that  no  undue  bleeding  takes  place  from 
the  scalp  ;  and,  in  regard  to  this  point,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  uiat  vessels  which  do 
not  bleed  during  the  state  of  depression, 
may  part  with  their  contents  freely  on  the 
establishment  of  reaction.  Above  the 
water-dressing  it  is  well  to  place  a  few 
turns  of  a  bandage,  lightly  applied,  so  as 
to  afford  support  (p.  28);  and  this  is 
more  especially  necessary  when  deficiency 
of  the  cranium  happens  to  be  considerable. 
The  wound,  in  other  respects,  is  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  union  taking  place 
by  the  second  intention.  Of  course,  rest 
is  absolute,  severity  of  regimen  is  extreme, 
and  antiphlogistics  are  held  in  readiness  for  some  considerable  time 
after  the  operation.  It  has  been  proposed  to  replace  the  removed  cir- 
cle of  bone,  after  completion  of  our  object,  in  the  hope  of  its  becoming 
reunited;  but  such  hope  has  been  proved  vain,  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

When  the  wound  has  healed,  the  dura  mater  is  found  to  have  become 
incorporated  with  the  soft  parts  exteriorly,  and  the  breach  in  the  cranium 
is  not  filled  up  by  bone,  but  by  dense  membranous  formation.  A 
meagre  film  of  new  bone  may  be  found  at  the  mere  margin  of  the 
aperture.  And  this,  in  time,  extends  centripetally  ;  apparently  by  the 
slow  secretive  action  of  the  parent  bone  alone,  the  pericranium,  dura 
mater,  and  other  soft  parts,  seeming  to  be  incapable  of  ossific  action. 
At  the  margin  of  the  aperture  the  new  bone  may  be  of  similar  thick- 
ness with  the  cranium ;  but,  as  it  extends,  it  shelves  rapidly ;  becoming 
very  thin  as  it  approaches  the  centre.  Many  years  are  required  ere 
osseous  reparation  is  complete.  And,  in  consequence,  it  is  expedient 
for  a  long  time  to  guard  the  imperfect  part  from  external  injury,  a 
piece  of  leather  or  metal  being  worn  over  the  cicatrix. 

At  one  time,  trephining  was  frequently  performed,  and  on  grounds 
much  too  slight.  From  the  preceding  remarks,  the  following  brief 
deductions  may  be  drawn,  as  to  its  present  use :  It  is  had  recourse  to, 
1.  On  account  of  punctured  fracture,  as  soon  as  possible,  whether  head 
symptoms  exist  or  not ;  the  object  being  to  remove  splintered  fragments 
of  the  inner  table.  2.  On  account  of  depressed  fracture,  accompanied 
with  urgent  symptoms  of  compression,  when  elevation  of  the  depressed 
portion  cannot  otherwise  be  effected.  3.  On  account  of  dura-matral 
abscess,  when  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  sufficiently  concur  in 
pointing  out  the  existence  and  site  of  this  morbid  condition ;  the  object 
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being  to  effect  external  evacuation  of  the  pus.  4.  On  account  of 
urgent  compression  caused  by  extravasated  blood ;  only  when  the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  to  indicate  the  seat  of  extravasation,  and  when 
that  happens  to  be  accessible. 

Occasionally,  the  surgeon  has  been  called  upon  to  trephine,  in  cases 
of  epilepsy,  in  which  the  disease  seemed  to  be  connected — ^in  the  relation 
of  effect  and  cause — ^with  a  depression  of  the  cranium,  the  result  of 
former  injury ;  or,  in  which  circumstances  seemed  to  point  with  much 
plainness  to  a  certain  spot  of  the  cranium — perhaps  the  seat  of  internal 
enlargement  of  either  a  globose  or  spiculated  character.  The  operation, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  of  doubtful  expediency ;  but  may  be  per- 
formed, at  the  suspected  spot,  in  obedience  to  the  urgent  entreaty  of 
the  patient  or  his  friends. 

Trephining  has  also  proved  successful  on  account  of  neuralgia  de- 
pendent on  inward  growth  from  the  cranium.^ 

In  g^[ral,  it  is  well  to  avoid  applying  the  trephine  in  the  direct 
course  ^the  middle  meningeal  artery,  or  over  the  longitudinal  sinus ; 
yet,  if  it  seem  of  decided  importance  that  the  instrument  should  be  ap- 
plied at  such  localities,  the  risk  of  hemorrhage  need  not  deter  us.  A 
compress  of  lint,  directly  and  accurately  applied,  will  readily  restrain 
the  venous  bleeding  {Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  354) ;  and  if  a  similar 
application  fail  to  stanch  the  arterial  flow,  the  osseous  canal,  in  which 
the  vessel  is  usually  imbedded,  may  be  temporarily  plugged  by  the 
insertion  of  a  small  portion  of  wood  or  cork  (Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p. 
345). 

Wounds  of  the  Brain. 

The  brain  may  sustain  an  incised  wound,  as  by  a  sabre  cut ;  a  con- 
tused and  lacerated  wound,  as  by  depressed  fracture;  a  punctured 
wound,  as  by  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet,  pike,  or  any  other  sharp-pointed 
weapon;  or  a  gunshot  wound,  of  the  class  "contused  and  lacerated," 
by  the  penetration  of  a  bullet.  The  likelihood  of  disaster  is  grave  and 
imminent ;  by  extravasation  of  blood,  in  the  first  instance  ;  by  inflam- 
mation and  its  results,  secondarily.  Treatment  requires  to  be  propor- 
tionally watchful  and  energetic. 

Incised  wounds  may  simply  penetrate,  or  partially  detach  a  slice  of 
the  organ.  Such  a  flap  is  not  to  be  at  once  removed,  but  should  be  re- 
placed along  with  the  corresponding  investing  textures,  in  the  hope  that 
reunion  may  occur.     Examples  are  not  wanting  of  a  fortunate  result.* 

In  contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  a  certain  amount  of  inflammationr 
is  inevitable.  It  is  our  business  to  moderate  and  control  this  by  the 
ordinary  means,  so  preventing  disorganization  and  protrusion  of  the 
cerebral  tissue  at  the  injured  part. 

In  punctured  wounds,  inflammation  is  not  inevitable,  unless  foreign 
matter  lodge,  yet  it  is  very  likely  to  occur.  The  antiphlogistic  precau- 
tions require  to  be  very  rigid. 

In  gunshot  wounds,  danger  by  inflammatory  action  is  pre-eminently 

1  Boston  Med.  and  Snrg.  Journal,  Augnst,  1846,  p.  53. 
'  Larrey,  Clinique  Chirorgioale,  torn.  i.  p.  140. 
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great.  Not  only  is  the  wound  of  the  contused  and  lacerated  kind ;  there 
is  also  great  probability  of  lodgement  of  the  bullet,  or  portions  of  it,  or 
of  fragments  of  bone  which  have  been  displaced  and  driven  in.  And, 
it  is  well  to  remember,  that  the  want  of  an  apparently  sufficient  aperture 
of  entrance  is  no  sure  proof  of  the  ball  having  not  penetrated  and 
lodged ;  for,  in  the  young  more  especially,  the  inherent  elasticity  of  the 
osseous  tissue  may  be  so  great  as  to  diminish  the  space  of  entrance- 
wound  very  considerably.  Contusion  and  laceration  of  the  cerebral 
tissue  and  its  investments,  render  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation 
inevitable ;  and  the  lodgement  of  foreign  matter  determines  the  amount 
and  intensity  of  such  action  to  be  great  and  hazardous.  Farther ;  for- 
eign substances,  penetrating  deeply,  are  not  unlikely  to  interfere  with 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  organ,  at  its  lower  and  posterior 
part ;  producing  death,  either  instantly  or  at  no  protracted  period,  by 
direct  interference  with  function. 

Lodgement  of  Foreign  Bodies. 

When  foreign  bodies  penetrate  the  brain,  and  their  site  of  lodgement 
can  be  ascertained  through  the  wound,  the  surgeon  naturally  becomes 
desirous  of  effecting  removal  of  so  palpable  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
coming  inflammatory  action,  the  results  of  which  he  so  much  dreads, 
and  not  without  good  cause.  If  extraction  can  be  effected  easily,  by 
forceps,  probe,  or  hook,  without  much  additional  injury  being  inflicted 
on  the  cerebral  tissue,  it  should  certainly  be  attempted  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  If,  however,  the  site  of  lodgement  is  unknown,  or  if 
the  foreign  body,  of  no  great  size,  is  found  both  difiicult  of  access  and 
firmly  imbedded,  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  the  infliction  of  exploratory 
and  evulsive  violence,  which  would  be  certain  to  kindle  an  amount  of 
inflammation  quite  uncontrollable.  It  is  better  to  withhold  all  direct 
interference,  contenting  ourselves  with  busy  antiphlogistics,  to  meet 
that  amount  of  inflammatory  action,  perhaps  amenable  to  control,  which 
the  infliction  of  the  wound  and  the  lodgement  of  foreign  matter  cannot 
fail  to  induce.  We  may  happily  succeed,  though  the  general  prognosis 
is,  doubtless,  unfavorable.  There  are  instances  on  record  of  bullets, 
lodged  deeply  in  the  brain,  remaining  there  harmless  for  years,  incased 
in  adventitious  cysts,  as  happens  in  other  textures  {Principles,  3d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  628).  Such  fortunate  patients,  however,  require  ever  to  be  most 
careful  in  avoiding  all  inordinate  excitement  of  the  cerebral  functions 
and  of  the  general  circulation,  for  it  has  happened,  again  and  again, 
that,  after  years  of  immunity,  a  debauch,  or  violent  emotion,  has  induced 
a  sudden  and  fatal  coma. 

The  rule  of  practice  then  is :  That,  while  it  is  very  desirable,  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible,  to  remove  foreign  substances  which  have 
lodged  in  the  brain,  in  order  that  we  may  hope  to  contend  more  suc- 
cessfully with  the  coming  inflammation,  such  removal  is  not  to  be 
attempted  at  the  expense  of  farther  and  serious  injury  to  the  cerebral 
tissue.  Such  additional  injury  will  render  the  inordinate  action  uncon- 
trollable, and  the  patient  must  perish  thereby.  Leave  the  part  undis- 
turbed, and  trust  to  general  antiphlogistics ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the 
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inflamiDatory  action  may  be  kept  within  moderate  limits  and  the  patient 
saved.  Sometimes  they  make  wonderful  escapes,  as  in  the  recent 
instance  of  recovery  after  an  iron  bar  had  completely  traversed  a  large 
portion  of  the  brain.  ^ 

Hernia  Cerebru 

By  this  term  is  meant  protrusion  of  the  cerebral  substance  through 
cranial  deficiency.  To  constitute  this  morbid  state,  three  things  usually 
conspire ;  deficient  space  in  the  cranium ;  a  corresponding  aperture  in 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  by  wound,  ulceration,  or  sloughing ;  and 
disorganization  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  cerebral  substance  by 
inflammation.  It  is  most  likely  to  follow  on  compound  and  comminuted 
fractures  of  the  skull,  with  depression  of  the  fragments,  and  laceration 
of  both  brain  and  membranes.  The  pouting  prominence  of  brain  at 
first  merely  fills  the  cranial  orifice ;  it  then  shoots  above  it ;  and,  in  no 
long  time,  it  may  attain  to  a  considerable  size.  Now,  probably,  its  neck 
becomes  impacted  in  the  cranial  aperture,  is  strangulated  there,  and 
sloughs ;  a  fresh  protrusion,  however,  takes  place,  and  the  progress  is 
as  before.  Portion  after  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  brain  may  be 
lost  in  this  manner,  without  apparent  and  direct  injury  to  the  cerebral 
fonctions  ;*  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  formidable  constitutional  irritation 
which  accompanies  will  prove  fatal ;  and  there  is,  besides,  a^  risk  of 
the  disorganizing  inflammation  extending  widely  and  fatally  from  the 
original  site. 

Prevention  may  be  in  our  power.  When  the  brain  has  been  exposed 
by  compound  and  comminuted  fracture ;  and  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  the  cranium,  by  removal  of  the  fragments,  with  or  without  use  of  the 
trephine,  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  protrusion,  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
matory accession,  is  always  to  be  apprehended ;  and  two  indications  fall 
to  be  fulfilled :  1.  To  atone  for  the  cranial  deficiency,  by  afibrding 
uniform,  steady,  yet  gentle  support  to  the  part,  by  compress  and 
bandage ;  renewing  the  dressing  as  often  as  cleanliness  and  propriety 
of  management  require.  2.  By  antiphlogistics,  timeous  and  efiScient, 
to  prevent  or  control  the  otherwise  disorganizing  inflammatory  action. 

An  attempt  to  cure  comprises  greater  difiSculty.  The  obvious  indica- 
tions are,  to  restrain  the  inflammatory  action,  and  to  repress  the  exu- 
berant growth.  The  former  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  antiphlogistic  treatment; 
bat  this  must  be  most  warily  conducted,  inasmuch  as  by  this  time  there 
is  no  tolerance  in  the  system  of  severe  remedies  of  that  character.  To 
fulfil  the  second,  three  means  may  be  considered  effectual ;  pressure, 
ablation,  escharotics.  Pressure  is  to  be  preferred;  direct,  accurate, 
steady,  firm,  but  not  severe ;  otherwise  symptoms  of  compressed  brain 
might  be  induced,  with,  not  improbably,  aggravation  of  the  inflamma- 
tory action.  The  hydrostatic  pressure,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Arnott, 
may  be  found  highly  available.     Ablation  of  the  cerebral  protrusion  is 

»  Blgelow;  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  Oct  1860,  p.  643. 

•  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  lost  portions  of  cerebral  substance  are  regenerated  by 
%  reparatiTe  effort  on  the  part  of  the  brain ;  and  that  thus  the  non-impairment  of  cerebral 
function  may  be  accounted  for. — Lancet,  No.  1899,  p.  760. 
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not  expedient,  unless  the  protruded  part  be  in  a  sloughy  condition,  and 
must  ultimately  be  lost ;  or  unless  pressure  alone  have  been  duly  tried 
and  found  ineffectual.  In  either  case,  the  protruding  portion  may  be 
shaved  smoothly  off,  by  a  knife,  on  a  level  with  the  cranial  aperture ; 
and  then  restraining  pressure  is  to  be  resumed.  The  use  of  escharotics 
is,  in  no  case,  advisable. 

The  true  hernia  cerebri  consists  of  cerebral  substance  more  or  less 
disorganized,  often  mixed  with  grumous  blood,  and  other  inflaaunatory 
products.  Its  formation  is  always  a  most  unfavorable  sign,  and  the 
ultimate  issue  is  seldom  but  unfortunate.  The  affection  is  sometimes 
simulated,  however,  by  coagulum.  A  mass  of  clotted  blood,  mixed  with 
inflammatory  exudation,  but  containing  little  or  no  cerebral  substance, 
may  protrude,  presenting  almost  the  same  appearance  as  the  genuine 
tumor.  This  is  amenable  to  more  summary  treatment,  and  bespeaks 
a  more  hopeful  issue,  although  usually  a  sign  of  active  inflammatory 
action  having  seized  on  the  part,  and  calling  for  a  proportionate  activity 
in  antiphlogistics.  The  projection  is  at  once  removed  by  knife  or 
fingers,  and  firm  occupying  pressure  is  applied  to  the  cranial  aperture. 

\Hernia  cerebri  may  be  occasioned  either  by  disease  occurring  within 
the  cranium  independently  of  external  injury,  or  it  may  result  from 
violence  which  has  produced  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  usually  compound, 
complicated  or  not  with  rupture  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
laceration  of  its  substance. 

When  dependent  upon  spontaneous  intra-cranial  disease,  it  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  congenital  affection,  or  comes  on  soon  after  birth, 
before  ossification  of  the  fontanelles ;  in  either  case  the  term  encepha- 
locele  is  applied  to  it.  The  protrusion  ordinarily  takes  place  at  one  of 
the  fontanelles,  most  commonly  the  posterior ;  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  the  brain  protrudes  into  the  nostrils  or  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and 
forms  a  tumor  at  the  root  of  the  nose  or  in  the  pharynx.* 

In  the  niustrirte  MedizinUche  Zeitungy  vol.  i.  No.  3,  is  an  account 
of  three  cases  of  congenital  encephalocele,  in  which  the  protrusion  oc- 
curred at  about  the  junction  of  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones,  through 
original  deficiencies  of  the  parietes  of  the  cranium  at  this  part.  In 
two  of  these  cases  an  error  in  diagnosis  was  committed,  and  the  nature 
of  the  tumors  was  not  ascertained  until  after  operations  were  undertaken 
upon  them. 

In  size,  the  tumor  varies  very  much,  being  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
child's  head.  It  is  more  or  less  rounded  in  shape,  and  occasionally 
pediculated,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  dimensions  of  the  aper- 
ture of  escape.  It  is  covered  externally  by  the  scalp,  which  is  more  or 
less  thin  and  distended,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  protruded 
mass ;  the  pericranium  and  dura  mater  are  closely  adherent  to  each 
other,  while  the  internal  membranes  are  attached  to  the  extruded  brain. 

The  cause  of  this  form  of  encephalocele  is  great  increase  of  the  volume 
of  the  brain  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  cranium ;  and  this  enlargement 
is  almost  always  due  to  hydrocephalus.  The  structure  of  the  organ,  as 
well  as  of  the  membranes,  is  generally  more  or  less  decidedly  altered, 

*  Rokitansky,  Pathol.  Anat.  yoI.  iii.  p.  372,  Sydenham  Soo.  Ed. 
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as  in  hydrocephalus,  and  frequently  important  portions  of  it  are  wanting; 
the  protrusion  then  consisting  of  the  integuments  and  membranes  filled 
with  serum,  while  the  partially  developed  brain  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sac. 

The  tn/mptoms  of  encephalocele  need  no  especial  mention  here,  the 
physical  appearance  and  phenomena  of  the  tumor  being  the  most  cha- 
racteristic. These  should  be  carefully  investigated,  in  order  that  this 
affection  may  not  be  mistaken  for  cephalhsematomaj  a  mere  .saccular 
protrusion  of  the  arachnoid,  vascular  growths  from  the  brain  or  dura 
mater,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  the  same  as  that  of  hydrocephalus ; 
in  addition,  the  tumor  should  be  carefully  supported,  and  moderate  pres- 
sure may  be  tried.  Occasionally,  a  spontaneous  effort  is  made  to  cure 
it  by  free  diuresis,  of  which  an  exceedingly  interesting  example  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  Baron,  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Med.-Ohir.  Transactions  ; 
or  rupture  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  may  take  place,  permitting 
the  fluid  to  escape  upon  the  exterior  of  the  cranium,  or  even  through 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  downwards  into  the  nos- 
trils, both  of  which  curious  phenomena  occurred  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Baron.     But  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 

The  other  variety  of  hernia  cerebri  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
result  of  an  injury  which  has  fractured  the  cranium,  with  or  without 
laceration  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain ;  if  the  dura  mater  be  not 
torn,  it  sloughs  sooner  or  later  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  external  protrusion  is,  as  in  the  other  form 
just  described,  a  su£Bcient  pressure  from  within  to  extrude  through  the 
accidental  opening  in  the  skull  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  lies  imme- 
diately beneath  it,  and  which  is  now  deprived  of  its  accustomed  pressure 
and  support.  It  may  also  be,  in  some  cases,  that  the  tumor  consists 
merdy  of  a  mass  of  fungous  granulations,  which  have  been  produced 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lacerated  brain  or  its  membranes ;  but  this  is 
not  the  usual  condition. 

The  protruding  cause  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  vascular  turgescence 
and  the  oedema  of  the  cerebral  tissue,  which  ordinarily  accompanies 
active  congestion  and  inflammation ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  admitted 
to  be  a  su£Bcient  cause  to  account  for  the  magnitude  which  is  often 
attained  by  the  tumor ;  and,  moreover,  as  Mr.  Stanley  remarks,  in  his 
paper  on  this  subject  {Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  viii.  p.  29),  the  protrusion 
usually  commences  at  a  period  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  indi- 
cates that  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  or  even  ceased ;  or  the  injury 
inflicted  may  occasion  an  attack  of  meningitis,  with  consequent  hydro- 
cephalus, which,  in  turn,  is  sufiScient  for  the  production  of  the  hernia.  In 
some  of  the  recorded  cases  the  cause  of  the  protrusion  was  undoubtedly 
an  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  as  in  several  of  the 
instances  adduced  by  Mr.  Stanley ;  the  connection  between  the  liquid 
thus  situated  and  the  external  swelling  is  not  always  directly  traceable, 
although  its  influence  in  effecting  the  extrusion  of  the  portion  of  the 
brain  implicated  in  the  tumor  is  perfectly  intelligible ;  but,  in  other 
cases,  the  tissue  intervening  between  the  ventricles  and  the  tumor  is 
ruptured,  and  the  fluid  even  escapes  externally  (Mr.  Stanley's  paper,  op. 
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cit  p.  34).  In  another  groap  of  cases,  again,  piu  is  generated  within 
the  cranium,  and  the  pressure  which  it  occasions  forces  out  the  brain 
through  the  accidental  opening.  The  amount  and  seat  of  the  purulent 
matter,  of  course,  vary  in  different  circumstances.  It  may  be  exterior 
to  the  brain  and  arachnoid  membrane,  as  in  Dr.  Bright's  76th  case 
{Medical  Reports^  part  i.  p.  161),  in  which  a  collection  of  pus  was  found 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  tumor,  lodged  upon  the  arachnoid,  and  forming 
a  depression  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  in 
some  parts.  ^^  A  section  was  made  perpendicularly  through  the  fungus," 
(t.  e.  the  protruding  mass,  which  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  forehead,) 
'*  into  the  ventricle,  and  through  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  right  side, 
and  a  drawing  made.  The  broken  mass  of  red,  brown,  and  curd  color, 
with  which  the  fungus  was  connected,  extended  to  the  surface  of  the 
ventricle,  but  had  not  opened  into  it.  Around  the  broken  mass  several 
red  points  were  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  like  small  ecchy- 
moses,  such  as  are  usually  seen  around  a  portion  of  brain  broken  by  an 
apoplectic  clot.  In  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  right  ventricle  pus  was 
deposited,  and  the  surface  appeared  rough  and  softened ;  but  as  this 
was  not  examined  until  two  days  after  the  removal  of  the  brain,  the 
appearances  were  not  very  satisfactorily  made  out ;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pus  lay  bet^veen  the  arachnoid  and  the  brain  at  the  base, 
over  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  at  the  under  surface  of 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum." 

In  other  instances,  pus  is  accumulated  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  beneath  the  external  tumor.  Thus,  in  one 
of  the  cases  quoted  by  Mr.  Stanley  {pp.  cit.  p.  49),  "  the  tumor  was 
evidently  continuous  with  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere 
of  the  brain.  Both  the  lateral  ventricles  contained  some  ounces  of  a 
bloody  fluid.  An  abscess  was  found  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right 
hemisphere,  containing  between  two  and  three  ounces  of  pus.  This 
cavity  extended  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  to  the 
base  of  the  tumor,  but  it  had  no  apparent  communication  with  either  of 
the  ventricles.  The  other  parts  of  the  brain  exhibited  no  morbid 
appearance."  In  another  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Bright  {op.  ciL  p. 
163),  the  lesions  were  equally  significant.  The  opening  through  which 
the  brain  was  extended  was  in  the  frontal  bone,  just  anterior  to  its 
junction  with  the  parietal.  ^'  On  dissecting  back  the  scalp,  the  edges 
of  the  external  wound  were  slightly  adhering  to  the  pericranium,  which 
was  detached  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  opening  in  the 
bone.  The  projecting  portion  of  brain  had  entirely  receded.  On  ele- 
vating the  cranium,  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  dura  mater  adhered 
to  the  bone,  and  the  pressure  exerted  in  elevating  the  bone  pressed  out 
a  portion  of  the  brain,  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  purulent  matter 
exuded,  which  was  contained  in  a  cyst,  and  did  not  communicate  with 
the  right  lateral  ventricle,  or  the  abscess  opening  into  it.  The  convo- 
lutions of  the  right  hemisphere  were  very  much  unfolded,  as  is  seen  in 
hydrocephalus  internus.  On  cutting  into  the  right  part  of  the  centrum 
ovahy  an  abscess  was  discovered  occupying  a  large  space  of  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  portions  of  the  cerebrum ;  and  communicating  freely 
with  the  right  lateral  ventricle,  a  small  portion  of  bone  was  found 
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deeply  imbedded  in  the  anterior  lobe,  and  sero-purulent  fluid  was  found 
with  flakes  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  plexu%  cfwroides  was  not  more 
vascular  than  usual.  The  quantity  of  fluid  was  from  ten  to  twelve 
ounces ;  the  piece  of  bone  was  connected  with  the  larger  abscess.'' 

A  case  of  hernia  cerebri  recently  fell  under  my  own  observation,  the 
prominent  features  of  which  may  be  briefly  stated.  A  lad,  about  ten 
years  old,  was  struck  upon  the  left  temporal  region  by  a  brick ;  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  skull  was  produced,  with  laceration  of  the  dura 
mater  and  of  the  brain.  At  the  first  dressing,  portions  of  the  brain 
escaped  when  the  depressed  bone  was  elevated,  and  from  time  to  time, 
subsequently,  similar  losses  of  cerebral  substance  occurred.  During  the 
first  few  days  after  the  injury,  the  boy  was  treated  at  home ;  afterwards, 
he  was  removed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  where  he  remained  many 
weeks.  While  in  the  hospital,  his  general  condition  was  remarkably 
favorable,  and  his,  mind  usually  clear ;  occasionally,  he  was  a  little 
feverish  and  soporose,  but  these  symptoms  were  dispelled  by  mild  pur- 
gative medicines.  Soon  after  his  admission  into  this  establishment,  a 
tumor  appeared  from  the  opening  in  the  cranium,  and  gradually  in- 
creased in  size ;  pressure  was  first  resorted  to,  to  control  its  growth ; 
but  this  means,  as  well  as  the  application  of  caustics,  failed  to  arrest  or 
retard  it.  He  was  now  removed  from  the  hospital  by  his  parents,  and 
was  under  my  care  during  the  last  month  of  his  life.  During  this  time, 
his  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  he  was  quiet,  not  impatient,  slept  well, 
his  appetite  and  digestion  were  good,  and  his  nutrition  was  satisfactory. 
At  this  time,  the  tumor,  which  considerably  overlapped  the  margin  of 
the  bony  orifice,  measured  seven  and  a  half  inches  around  its  base,  and 
its  perpendicular  height  was  about  two  inches.  Soon,  a  superficial 
slough,  three  or  four  lines  in  thickness,  formed  upon  its  summit,  which 
gradually  involved  the  whole  superficies ;  a  portion  of  it  became  detached, 
but  large  granulations  rapidly  made  up  for  the  loss  of  substance,  the 
surface  suppurating  very  freely  and  healthily.  Compression  and  caustics 
having  been  fairly  tried  in  the  hospital,  without  benefit,  I  removed  the 
tumor,  with  a  knife,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  cranium ;  the  boy  expe- 
rienced no  pain,  but  little  blood  flowed,  and  no  unpleasant  symptoms 
followed.  The  tumor,  however,  was  being  gradually  reproduced.  On 
the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  after  the  excision,  the  condition  of  the 
patient  was  as  favorable  as  possible ;  he  ate  for  dinner,  upoh  his  mother's 
responsibility,  an  unusually  large  piece  of  meat,  with  potatoes  in  pro- 
portion ;  at  about  ten  o'clock  that  night  he  was  attacked  with  convul- 
sions and  fever,  which  continued  unceasingly  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day ;  no  physician  was  sent  for,  and  at  my  visit  on  the  following 
morning  I  found  the  boy  dead,  and  learned  the  above  circumstances 
connected  with  his  decease.  No  post-mortem  examination  was  per- 
mitted; I  was  scarcely  allowed  to  examine  the  injured  part  of  the  head 
with  my  finger ;  but  from  this  hasty  mode,  I  found  that  the  edges  of 
the  bony  aperture  were  smooth  and  rounded ;  the  tumor  had  entirely 
disappeared,  as  in  the  case  last  cited  from  Dr.  Bright ;  and  instead  of 
it,  there  was  a  depression  beneath  the  level  of  the  skull,  and  the  surface 
of  what  was  the  tumor  could  be  raised  up  like  a  sac  which  had  been 
emptied  of  its  contents ;  while  beneath  the  brain,  as  it  seemed,  could  be 
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felt  resisting  pressure.  My  inference  was  that  an  abscess  had  existed 
here,  and  that  its  eccentric  pressure  had  caused  the  protrusion ;  but  as 
to  what  had  become  of  the  fluid,  whether  it  had  escaped*  externally  or 
not,  I  could  gain  no  information. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  carefully  recorded  cases  of 
traumatic  hernia  cerebri  to  be  found  in  our  books.  But  the  editor 
thinks  that  the  causes  above  enumerated  will  prove  more  satisfactory  in 
accounting  for  the  protrusion  than  those  ordinarily  advanced,  viz., 
vascular  turgescence,  and  the  presence  of  inflammatory  exudations; 
though  it  is  most  likely  that  these  are  present  in  every  case,  and  con- 
tribute, though  not  chiefly,  to  the  production  of  the  tumor.  And  if 
the  causes  which  he  has  suggested,  as  inferences  drawn  mainly  from  the 
cases  published  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  Dr.  Bright,  be  the  most  efficient 
ones,  they  point  strongly  to  a  mode  of  treatment  which  is  not  advised 
in  the  books,  viz.,  to  puncture  of  the  tumor  and  evacjaation  of  the  super- 
abundant fluid,  if  any  such  collection  have  formed,  together  with  the 
judicious  employment  of  pressure. — Ed.] 

Paracentesis  Capitis. 

The  operation  of  tapping  the  brain  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  known 
to  Hippocrates,  and  practised  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Middle  Ages/ 
enjoys  in  the  present  day  no  great  repute.  Of  modern  practitioners, 
Dr.  Conquest  has  shown  the  greatest  favor  to  the  procedure ;  and  his 
experience  of  it  has  been  by  far  the  most  favored  by  success.*  Of 
nineteen  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  performed,  ten  were  "  living 
when  last  heard  of.**^ 

Dr.  West  has  collected,  from  various  sources,  fifty-six  cases  ;*  of 
which  forty  died,  sixteen  only  recovering.  Of  the  fatal  cases,  six  died 
within  four  days ;  six  within  fourteen  days  ;  three  within  one  month ; 
nine  within  three  months ;  only  one  survived  the  puncture  six  months  ; 
and  none  survived  the  last  puncture  more  than  thirty-five  days.  Death 
took  place  either  by  exhaustion  or  under  cerebral  symptoms.  In  many 
cases,  in  addition  to  the  presence  of  much  fluid,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  was  found  softened ;  and,  besides,  "  there  existed,  in  sixteen  of 
the  cases,  serious  organic  disease  or  malformation  of  the  brain  itself." 

The  serous  accumulation  usually  takes  place  in  the  ventricles ;  and 
the  brain,  if  not  congenitally  deficient,  is  spread  out  and  attenuated, 
with  its  convolutions  smoothed  away  ;  the  ventricles  ultimately  consti- 
tuting one  large  cavity  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  cerebral  substance, 
which  lies  immediately  beneath  its  own  membranes.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand — though  comparatively  rarely — the  liquid  is  immediately 
within  the  dura  mater ;  and  the*  brain,  which  in  these  cases  is  usually 
partially  deficient  in  its  commissures,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  serous 
cavity. 

^  Philosopb.  Transact,  vol.  xlvii.  Ann.  1751.  '  Medical  Gazette,  March,  1838. 

'  In  Dr.  Conquest's  cases,  the  greatest  quantity  of  fluid  drawn  off  at  one  time  was 
g20J;  the  largest  total  quantity  §57,  or  §58;  the  greatest  number  of  operations  in  any 
one  case,  five ;  performed  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  six  weeks. 

*  Medical  Gazette,  April  15,  1842. 
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Remedial  means  in  chronic  hydrocephalus  consist  of  purgatives  and 
mercurials,  assisted  by  gentle  and  uniform  pressure  on  the  head.  Fail- 
ing these,  the  question  arises  whether  the  patient  is  to  be  abandoned  to 
his  fate,  or  an  attempt  made  to  save  him  by  tapping.  Some,  acting  on 
the  principle  '^anceps  remedium  melius  quam  nullum,"  operate ;  the 
majority  decline  interference.  Statistics,  in  the  aggregate,  as  we  have 
seen,  hold  out  no  flattering  prospect  of  success.  At  the  same  time,  in 
an  otherwise  hopeless  case,  if  the  parents,  on  a  fair  and  full  representa- 
tion of  every  circumstance  having  been  made  to  them,  are  willing  and 
desirous  to  undertake  the  risk,  there  seems  to  be  no  insuperable  reason 
against  the  operation  being  then  performed.  One  of  three  ev^ents  may 
occur;  death  may  ensue  speedily;  or  matters  may  be  left  much  as  they 
were,  the  head  refilling ;  or  a  cure  may  be  effected.  Hoping  for  the 
last,  the  surgeon  proceeds  thus : — 

A  small  trocar  is  introduced  perpendicularly  through  the  bregma,  or 
in  the  coronal  suture,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  longitudinal  sinus 
and  its  feeding  veins ;  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  penetrate  farther 
than  about  two  inches.  Withdrawing  the  trocar,  clear  serum  flows 
through  the  canula,  and  the  more  gradually  it  escapes  the  better ;  com- 
pensating pressure  being  at  the  same  time  made  on  the  head,  by  the 
hands  of  an  assistant.  Should  the  pulse  become  quick,  the  pupils  con- 
tract, and  the  face  suddenly  change  its  expression,  the  flow  is  stopped 
for  a  time.  Faintness  occurring,  the  child  is  laid  horizontal,  and  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  given  in  water.  Sometimes  blood  comes  through 
the  canula,  a  sign  that  a  vein  has  been  punctured  ;^  sometimes  the  flow 
becomes  obstructed  by  a  portion  of  brain,  and  the  canula  requires  to  be 
cleared  by  a  probe. 

After  enough  has  been  drained  away,  the  wound  is  shut  by  means  of 
collodion,  and  the  whole  head  is  carefully  and  uniformly  supported  by 
elastic  strapping.  Should  slight  cerebral  excitement  follow,  it  is  well ; 
for  success  is  most  probable  in  such  cases  ;  a  healthful  action  being  in- 
duced by  the  excitement,  as  after  injection  of  hydrocele  {Principles^  p. 
193).  6ut  in  general,  mild  doses  of  the  hydrargyrum  c.  cret&  are  use- 
ful, as  a  check  against  over  action.  And  when  this  does  occur,  our 
main  reliance  will  be  placed  on  mercurial  influence,  with  topical  depletion 
by  leeches. 

In  the  most  favorable  cases,  we  can  scarcely  expect  a  successful  issue 
but  by  repetition  of  the.  tapping  ;  and  the  amount  of  interval  must  be 
regulated  by  circumstances.  In  but  one  case  have  I  ventured  to  operate. 
The  first  tapping  proved  highly  satisfactory ;  the  second  terminated 
fatally  by  convulsions. 

In  connection  with  this  chapter,  besides  the  foot-note  references,  see  Dease  on  Wounds 
of  the  Head,  Ihib.  1760;  Pott,  on  Ii^uries  of  the  Head,  Lond.  1760;  Pott's  Surgery,  bj 
Earle,  Lond.  1790 ;  Desault,  OeuTres  Chimrgicales,  Paris,  1812 ;  Abemcth/s  Surgery, 
▼ol.  ii.  Lond.  1815 ;  Brodie,  on  Ii^uries  of  the  Brain,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xiy.  part  ii. 
p.  825  ;  Gama,  Traits  des  Plaies  de  Teto,  Paris,  1885  ;  A.  Cooper,  Lectures  on  Surgery, 
Lond.  1835 ;  Sharp,  on  Ii^juries  of  the  Head,  1841 ;  Quthrie,  on  Ii^uries  of  the  Head. 
Lond.  1842. 


I  Watson's  Lectures,  Medical  Gazette,  March,  1841. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  SCALP  AND  CRANIUM. 

Erysipelas  of  the  Scalp. 

This  disease  may  be  idiopathic,  and  then  it  is  usually  of  a  mild 
character,  so  far  as  intensity  of  the  local  action,  and  its  effect  on  tex- 
ture, are  concerned.  It  is  very  apt,  however,  to  supervene  on  wounds ; 
more  especially  if  numerous  dragging  stitches  have  been  unwisely  used 
to  effect  approximation ;  and  still  more  especially,  if  these  stitches  have 
been  allowed  to  work  their  own  way  out  by  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion. Such  untoward  accession  to  scalp  wounds  is  also  much  favored 
by  ungenial  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  at  certain  seasons,  as  well  as 
by  previous  derangement  of  the  primas  viae,  or  habits  of  intemperance 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  (Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  866).  If  the 
phlegmonous  form  occur,  danger  to  texture  is  great,  by  diffuse  infiltra- 
tion, both  above  and  beneath  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  proportionally  urgent. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  may  be  considered  to  be :  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  parts 
for  suitable  treatment  of  the  milder  examples,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
sence of  hair ;  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  parts  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  a  large  amount  of  tendinous  expansion,  for  safe  progress  of 
the  more  grave  forms  of  the  disease,  and  the  dangerous  propinquity  of 
the  affected  part  to  an  organ  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  is  ever 
liable  to  suffer,  either  by  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action  or  by 
metastasis. 

Treatment. — When  erysipelas  threatens  to  seize  upon  the  scalp, 
either  directly  or  by  extension  from  the  face,  it  is  our  first  duty  to 
have  clean  abrasion  of  the  hair  effected,  so  that  the  necessary  measures 
may  be  fully  in  our  power  when  the  accession  does  occur.  In  the  case 
of  extension  from  the  face,  the  disease  is  usually  of  the  simple  charac- 
ter, and  limited  to  the  skin.  And  it  is  well  to  attempt  to  turn  it  from 
its  upward  course,  by  placing  a  guard  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(PrincipleSy  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  178),  while  time  and  space  still  permit. 
For  cure,  hot  fomentations,  with  or  without  punctures,  usually  suflSce, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  constitutional  management.  Cold,  or  other 
repellents,  must  never  be  employed ;  they  may  be  grateful  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  patient  at  the  time,  but  the  risk  by  metastasis  is  overwhelming. 
Even  the  direct  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  erysipelatous  part  is 
not  advisable,  for  a  similar  reason.     Especial  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
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interior  of  the  head,  both  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  for 
some  days  after  its  apparent  decline.  For,  it  has  not  unfrequentlj 
happened  that  conyalescence  has  been  suddenly  and  perhaps  ruinously 
interrupted  by  inflammatory  reaccession,  not  in  the  part  originally 
affected,  but  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Throughout  the  treat- 
ment, the  head  is  kept  high,  the  patient  being  almost  in  a  sitting 
posture. 

If  the  phlegmonous  form  declare  itself  in  the  scalp,  and  dangerous 
infiltration  have  already  begun,  we  cannot  too  soon  make  the  requisite 
incisions  {Principleiy  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  372)  in  those  parts  which  plainly 
demand  them.  At  first,  the  knife  need  not  pass  beyond  the  subintegu- 
mental  adipose  tissue,  for  the  action  has  as  yet  gone  no  deeper ;  but  if, 
from  neglect  or  otherwise,  infiltration  be  already  subtendinous,  the  knife 
must  pierce  tendon  too,  otherwise  the  invariably  aggravating  tension 
cannot  be  relieved,  pain  will  increase  greatly,  and  the  inflammatory 
fever  will  rise  higher,  matter  will  burrow  rapidly  over  the  pericranium, 
and  probably  beneath  it  also,  and  the  action  will  extend  widely,  per- 
haps involving  the  cranial  contents,  in  at  least  a  minor  form.  Timeous 
incision  through  the  tendinous  expansion  is  the  only  means  whereby 
such  extreme  mischief  may  be  mitigated^  but  it  is  surely  better  prac- 
tice, by  an  earlier  and  less  extensive  wound,  to  prevent  all  such  casual- 
ties, effecting  recedence  of  the  action  while  it  is  yet  limited  to  its  ori- 
ginal site,  the  skin  and  subintegumental  tissues. 

When  burrowing  of  matter  has  taken  place  beneath  the  tendinous 
expansion^  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  the  track  open  throughout  the 
whole  extent,  but  only,  by  the  formation  of  a  dependent  opening,  with 
a  suitable  counter-opening,  if  need  be,  to  prevent  purulent  accumulation, 
and  to  afford  the  parts  an  opportunity  of  effecting  reunion  by  granula- 
tion. To  assist  in  this  indication,  uniform  support  by  bandaging  is  very 
useful,  after  the  acute  stage  has  passed  by  (p.  28.) 

When  the  scalp  has  been  undermined  by  pus,  even  extensively,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  must  necessarily  slough  in  any  part  of  the  under- 
mined portion.  Its  vascular  supply  is  not  so  dependent  on  the  subjacent 
areolar  tissue  as  is  that  of  ordinary  integument,  the  course  of  the  rami- 
fications of  the  occipital  and  temporal  arteries  being  rather  cutaneous 
than  subcutaneous,  and  the  isolated  skin,  bearing  its  own  vessels,  con- 
sequently retiuning  its  supply  of  blood  but  little  impaired. 

Aware  of  the  dangers  of  erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  it  is  plainly  our  duty 
in  the  management  of  all  wounds  of  the  head,  however  trivial  they  may 
at  first  seem  to  be,  to  avoid  everything,  in  part  or  system,  calculated  to 
induce  an  undue  amount  and  kind  of  inflammatory  action,  more  espe- 
cially if  by  previous  indisposition,  or  sinister  atmospheric  influence,  the 
patient  seem  to  be  predisposed  to  erysipelatous  accession. 

Tumors  of  the  Scalp. 

Encysted  tumors,  commonly  called  Wens,  are  found  more  frequently 
on  the  scalp  than  in  any  other  situation ;  and  they  are  seldom  single. 
In  general,  they  are  regarded  mainly  as  deformities ;  but,  when  they 
inflame  and  open^  they  may  become  both  troublesome  and  dangerous. 
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In  some  cases  danger  has  arisen  from  the  progress  of  mere  growth ;  the 
calvarium  having  become  absorbed,  and  consequently  deficient,  by  the 
inward  pressure  of  the  tumor.  The  only  advisable  mode  of  treatment 
is  removal  by  the  knife.  The  main  danger  to  be  encountered  is  inflam- 
matory action,  assuming  the  erysipelatous  character ;  and  this  must 
accordingly  be  provided  against  by  suitable  constitutional  treatment,  as 
well  before  as  after  the  operation,  and  by  gentle  and  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  wound. 

If  the  tumor  be  of  large  size,  it  is  removed  by  regular  dissection.  By 
two  elliptical  incisions,  of  merely  subcutaneous  depth,  the  redundant 
integument  is  detached ;  and  then  the  cyst,  carefully  preserved  entire 
and  tense,  is  leisurely  dissected  from  its  connections,  and  taken  away 
along  with  the  portion  of  sacrificed  integument.  The  flaps  of  savea 
skin  are  then  replaced ;  and,  on  oozing  of  blood  having  ceased,  they  are 
brought  into  accurate  contact,  the  wound  being  treated  with  the  hope 
of  adhesion.  Approximation  is  effected  by  strips  of  isinglass  plaster, 
or  by  collodion  and  lint;  and,  to  facilitate  the  application  of  these 
retentive  means,  the  surrounding  scalp  has  been  previously  shaved.  If 
oozing  of  blood  have  not  wholly  ceased,  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  ac- 
curate pressure  on  the  whole  wound  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  as  to  prevent 
inward  accumulation  of  coagulum,  an  event  necessarily  fatal  to  adhesion 
(Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  195).  Stitches  are  neither  necessary  nor 
advisable. 

If  the  tumor  be  no  larger  than  a  nut  or  small  egg,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  remove  any  integument,  and  regular  dissection  is  therefore  not  re- 
quired. A  more  summary  process  suffices ;  that  by  incision,  extrusion 
of  the  contents,  and  evulsion  of  the  cyst  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  333). 

If  an  encysted  tumor,  in  a  patient  advanced  in  years,  have  inflamed 
and  suppurated,  and  be  in  process  of  intractable  ulceration,  it  is  well  to 
destroy  the  part  efiectually,  either  by  escharotics  or  by  excision ;  the 
latter  method  the  preferable,  for  malignancy  of  action  is  otherwise  apt 
to  be  assumed. 

Solid  tumors,  of  various  kinds,  are  occasionally  found  in  this  locality. 
Of  these,  the  most  common  is  the  adipose,  seldom  of  large  size,  and 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  treatment,  excision.  Of  whatever  nature  the 
tumor  be,  its  removal  should  be  early,  ere  incorporation  has  taken  place, 
either  with  the  scalp  above,  or  with  the  fibrous  textures  beneath  {Prin- 
ciples,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  300). 

Erectile  tumors  very  frequently  occur  in  the  scalp.  They  are  best 
treated  by  deligation,  with  or  without  previous  reflection  of  the  integu- 
ment, according  as  this  happens  to  be  involved  or  not  in  the  morbid 
structure  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  562).  The  very  large  tumors  of 
this  class,  sometimes  met  with  on  the  side  of  the  head,  need  not  be  tied 
all  at  once,  but  may  be  dealt  with  in  portions ;  different  parts  being 
strangulated  at  different  periods.  Experience  has  proved  that,  in  such 
cases,  attempted  excision  is  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to  life,  and 
that  deligation  of  the  main  arterial  trunk  or  trunks,  is  an  insufficient 
remedial  means ;  cases  may  occur,  however,  in  which,  as  part  of  the 
cure,  the  principal  arteries  may  be  obliterated  as  they  enter  the  tumor ; 
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the  trUted  sntnre  being  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of 
reins'  (^Prineiplea,  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  575]. 

Maixgnaiti.  tumors  occssioDally  form  in  the  scalp ;  follovioj;  the  osoat 
eoorse,  and  amenable  to  the  ordinary  treatment. 
Benefit  is  to  be  expected  only  by  free  excision,  and  ^B- 1"- 

that  can  be  practised  with  expediency  only  at  an 
early  period.  Medullary  tamors  may  commence 
in  the  soft  tisBues,  and  inrolre  the  hard  seconda- 
rily, fully  as  often  they  originate  in  the  bone. 

Malignant  ulcer  of  the  scalp  is  not  uncommon, 
beginning  as  a  warty  excrescence,  or  the  result 
either  of  an  originally  simple  sore,  or  of  an  open 
and  degenerate  encysted  tumor.  Early  and  free 
removal  is  had  recourse  to,  if  the  lymphatics  as  ,^„,„,  ^,„ , 
yet  present  no  contraindication.  saip. 

Perieranitia. 

The  pericranium  becomes  the  seat  of  an  infiammatory  process,  with 
or  without  external  injury  having  been  applied.  Acute  action  may  be 
the  result  of  wound  or  bruise,  following  the  ordinary  course  of  such 
action  in  fibrous  tissues ;  or  acute  and  suppurative  action  mt^  extend 
from  the  surface,  as  in  erysipelas  of  the  phlegmonous  form.  The  usual 
antiphlogistic  indications  require  to  be  fi^filled. 

Idiopathic  pericranitis  is  more  frequently  chronic  than  acute,  and 
seldom  occurs  but  in  the  adult,  who  is  saturated  with  the  rheumatic 
diathesis,  or  who  has  sustained  imury  of  the  system  by  mercury  and 
syphilis ;  one  or  other,  or  both.  The  ordinary  symptoms  are  present ; 
pain,  swelling,  heat,  tightness;  and  the  nocturnal  exacerbations  are 
peculiarly  marked  {Principlet,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  394).  The  affection 
may  resolve,  leaving  little  or  no  structural  change ;  or  the  resolution  is 
incomplete,  an  enlargement  of  bone  remaining,  resembling  a  diffused 
node ;  or  true  inflammation  is  established,  and  the  bone  suffers,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  by  ulceration,  caries,  or  necrosis.  Usually,  the 
periosteum  of  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  is  at  the  same  time  and  simi- 
larly affected ;  and  the  bones  most  likely  to  suffer  along  with  the  cranium, 
are  the  clavicles,  sternum,  tibise,  and  uln». 

Treatment  is  mainly  constitutional.  The  primie  vise  having  been 
brought  into  a  tolerably  satisfactory  condition,  a  sustained  exhibition 
of  the  alteratives  well  known  to  be  suitable  to  such  cases  is  proceeded 
with ; .  sarsap&rilla  and  iodide  of  potassium,  either  together  or  alter* 
oately.  The  latter,  especially,  is  found  most  beneficial.  Locally, 
leeches  and  fomentations  are  applied  at  first,  then  counter-irritation. 
The  inflammatory  process  having  been  removed,  and  its  results  only 
remaining,  nothing  is  more  effectual  than  the  endermic  use  of  a  strong 
solution  of  iodine.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  cure,  the  hair  is 
kept  either  shaved  or  short.  Atmospheric  exposure  is  carefully  avoided, 
and  regimen  is  rigidly  non-stimulant.     If  matter  form  acutely,  it  must 

*  Dr.  WuT«ii,  AmerioMi  JonnuJ  of  M«dicBl  Sdsnae,  April,  1846. 
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be  eradiated,  freely  aoid  early.  If  the  abacess  be  chronic,  opening  is 
delayed,  and  discusBion  by  iodine  attempted.  Even  when  rough  and 
spongy  bone  can  be  plainly  felt  through  the  chronic  collection  of  pus, 
iodine  should  still  be  perserered  with,  along  with  the  internal  use  of 
iodide  of  potaSBium,  when  the  affection  is  dependent  on  a  conatitutionsl 
caose ;  for,  in  such  cases,  discussion  is  not  unlikely  to  follow  patient 
perseverance,  even  under  circumstanoea  by  no  means  prombing.  Shonld 
acute  or  subacute  accession  supervene,  however,  the  abscess  becoming 
tense  and  crescent,  let  incision  be  no  longer  delayed. 

In  obstinate  examples  pf  pericranitis,  causing  mere  change  of  stmo- 
ture,  with  alight  swelling,  but  great  pain,  the  general  health  ia  apt  to 
give  way  greatly  from  want  of  sleep,  and  consequent  exhaustion.  In 
such  cases  it  is  essential  to  give  opiates ;  and,  if  the  more  proper  altera- 
tives have  proved  ineffectual,  mercury  may  be  given  in  guarded  doses 
{Principlet,  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  398). 

Affectiona  of  the  Cranium. 

Abieeii  and  ulcer  of  the  cranium  occur  from  ordinary  causes,  and 
are  amenable  to  ordinary  treatment  (Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  411). 

Caries  of  the  skull  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  interstitial  absorp- 
tion ( Principlety  8d  Am.  £d.  p.  281),  and  seldom  occurs  but  vrith  a  vice 

Pig.  11.  Fig  12 
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of  ByBt«m ;  seeming  to  be  rather  a  sjmptom  aod  sign  of  this  than  to 
constitute  a  disease  in  itself.  And  the  predispoaing  rices  of  system 
are  scrofula  in  the  young,  syphilis,  mercorio-sypbilie,  or  the  ill  effects 
of  mercury  alone  in  the  adult.  Treatment,  accordingly,  is  chiefly  con- 
stituUonal.  Locally,  the  diseased  structure  is  exposed,  and  removal  of 
the  carious  surface  is  effected  by  the  gouge,  or  by  escharotics,  chloride 
of  BiQC,  or  red  oxide  of  mercury  {Principlet,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  416). 
Sometimes  nature  is  provident  in  this  matter,  and  herself  effects  the 
necessary  clearance ;  the  useless  parts  coming  away  spontaneously,  as 
small  sequestra.  If  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cranium  be  involTed, 
there  is  of  course  additional  danger  by  dura-matral  involvement ;  and 
precaution  requires  to  be  exercised  accordingly.  Sometimes,  unfortu- 
nately, a  triumvirate  of  scrofula,  syphilis,  and  mercurialism  reigns  in 
the  system  of  the  miserable  patient ;  and  then,  as  can  readily  be  under- 
stood, the  local  affection  proves  particularly  intractable. 

Neerosit  may  involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skull,  the  result  of 
wound  or  not — usually  the  former.     Then,  as  already  stated,  there  is 
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risk  to  life  by  purulent  accumulation  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater; 
and,  if  no  external  aperture  already  exists,  as  by  fracture,  the  use  of 
the  trephine  is  demanded  (p.  54). 

Exfoliation,  or  death  of  the  external  portion,  is  more  frequent  than 
complete  necrosis ;  the  result  either  of  external  injury,  or  of  chronic 
idiopathic  pericranitis.  The  usual  course  of  superficial  necrosis  is  fol- 
lowed here  as  elsewhere.  Ordinarily,  we  await  patiently  spontaneous 
separation,  and  then  remove  the  sequestrum.  Sometimes,  when  detach- 
ment is  tedious,  acceleration  m^  be  effected  by  the  application  of  es- 
charotics (Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  436).  And  sometimes  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  interfere  and  forcibly  elevate  the  dead  portion,  which,  though 
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separated  from  the  hard  textures,  is  yet  confined  by  soft  grsnnlatiit 
structures  around  {Prineiptes,  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  436). 

In  no  form  of  necrosis  of  tho  cranium  does  the  ordinary  formation  c 
cortical  and  substitute  bono  occur.     And  bow  fortunate  such  an  i 

rangement  is  at  once  becomes  apparent,  vheH  1 
we  consider  what  would  be  the  inevitable  con-  I 
sequence  of  new  bone  bulging  inwards  on  th«  J 
dura  mater.  If  the  sequestrum  have  beea  1 
BUperficia],  faoaling  is  effected  by  a  depressed] 
cicatrix,  as  after  simple  ulcer  of  bone  (i*n'iw-fl 
cipleg,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  411).  When  the  wtioW  f 
thickness  has  perished,  atonement  is  made  ftV  1 
the  deficiency,  as  after  the  operation  of  tre-.  I 
phining  (p.  68). 

As  in  the  case  of  caries,  many  examples 
"'■■■^-■.;.  ,",    ■'  esfoliation  of  the  cranium  arc  dependent  0 

riea  sronniiiin,  iii^ed.  The    the  mcrcurio-syphiUtic  vice  of  system ; 
nurgiiu  iioren«i  oo,  mri  .Loptng    require  constitutional  treatment  accordingly. J 
to^riKT"  "^n'^Fl^'th^         ^"  connection  with  the  traumatic  form,  i 
>iuo.cnuUnmMFig..ii,  12.  wcll   to  remember   that   detachment   of  t 

periosteum — even  rudely,  and  with  some  b 
ing  of  the  bone  itself — does  not  render  the  occurrence  of  exfoliatioj 
inevitable  {Prmcipiee,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  421).   The  part  may,  and  frequi 
does,  recover.    And  the  treatment,  in  the  first  instance,  is  to  be  conducte 
with  a  view  to  such  a  result ;  the  flap  of  integument  being  carefully 
replaced,  the  wound  approximated,  and  speedy  healing  sought  for. 
Exo8to»is  of  the  cranium  is  not  uncommon,  of  a  dense,  ivory  cha- 
racter,   and  usually  of   small  i 
F'E-  15-  size.     Fortunately,  the  site  o" 

growth  is  on  the  external  i 
pect  of  the  bone.     No  treat 
ment  is  required.     The  aSeo 
tion  is  a  mere  deformity; 
not  even  that,  unless  apparenf 
from  want  of  covering  by  hwr. 
Spiculated   exostosis  some- 
limes  grows  from  the  interior 
of  the  calvarium,  inducing  in- 
,    I      tenac  neuralgia,   or  epilepsy^ 
BeTmi]ToryE™t«««iu.te«aoBih.o.&oQti,.  As  already  stated,  there  _: 

some  few  cases  so  plaJnl 
marked,  as  to  admit  of  the  offending  body  being  removed  by  the  t 
phine  (pp.  68,  69). 

[Large  exostoses,  as  well  as  the  spiculated  form,  do  sometimes  groi 
from  the  inner  face  of  the  cranium,  and  produce  compression  of  Ihe  J 
brain  and  other  alterations  of  its  functions,  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
rapidity  of  growth,  &c.  The  accompanying  illustrations,  taken  from 
the  work  of  M,  Vidal  de  Cassis  (vol.  iiL  pp.  115-116),  afford  very  good 
examples  of  the  kind  ;  in  one,  the  growth  is  both  external  and  internali  ' 
in  the  other,  it  is  exclusively  internal.     These  developments  a 
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the  ofispring  of  B^philiB     they  u-e  generally  accompanied  by  fixed  pain 
in  the  affected  part,  and  gradnally  occas  on  more  or  leas  disturbance  in 
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the  functions  of  the  brain.      The  diagnosia  of  the  affection  most  be 
somewhat  doubtfal.     ConBtitntional  treatment,  ench  aa  is  applicable  to 
tertiary  syphilis  generally,  should 
be  resorted  to ;    uncertainty  as  to  ng  17 

the  precise  aeat,  and  especially  the 
dimensioDs  of  the  tumor,  even  if  its 
existence  could  be  sabstantiated, 
must  he  regarded  as  opposing  seri- 
ous objections  to  the  employment 
of  the  trephine. — Ed.] 

T^tnort  of  the  calvariam — osteo- 
sarcoma and  osteocephaloma — are 
rare ;  more  especially  the  true  os- 
teosarcoma. When  they  do  form,  no  treatment  save  mere  palliation  is 
adrisahle.  The  site  and  connections  of  the  affected  part  forbid  opera- 
tire  interference. 

Polypus  of  the  frontal  «inui  is  a  rare  affection ;  and,  in  its  first 
stages,  of  difficult  diagnosis.  "When  detected,  cure  may  be  obtained  by 
removing  the  bone  to  such  an  extent  as  will  permit  eTulsion  of  the 
growth,  with  subsequent  caaterization  of  its  site.' 

{^Futtffout  tumori  of  the  dura  mater  deserve  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion. Attention  was  first  particularly  called  to  them,  in  1774,  by  Iioois, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Fraflce.*  Since 
then  this  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Sandifort,  Siebold,  Lassos, 
the  Wensels,  Ghelins,  Velpeau,  Lebert,  and  some  others. 

FungODS  tumors  of  the  dura  mater  are  nsnally  regarded  as  of  caneeroua 
nature,  more  frequently  oCthe  encephaloid  than  of  the  scirrhous  variety ; 
hat  M.  Lebert  found,  in  several  cases  which  he  examined,  that  the 
microscopic  elements  of  the  tumors  beloved  rather  to  the  fihro-plattic 
than  to  the  cancerous  class  {Phynol.  Patholog.  t.  ii.).  They  grow 
ordinarily  from  the  dura  mater,  most  commonly  from  its  external  but- 
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face ;  occasionally,  similar  tumors  appear  to  proceed  from  the  pia  mater ; 
they  more  frequently  correspond  with  the  vault  of  the  cranium  than 
with  any  other  portion.  They  are  usually  single ;  though,  as  in  several 
of  the  cases  cited  by  Louis,  more  than  one  may  exist  in  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  base  of  the  tumor  is  in  most  instances  larger  than  the  free 
portion ;  sometimes,  however,  the  growth  is  more  or  less  pediculated, 
the  external  portion  being  larger  than  the  aperture  in  the  bone,  through 
which  it  escaped  from  the  cranial  cavity. 

After  a  time,  the  excrescence,  by  constant  pi^ssure  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cranium  at  some  point,  produces  absorption  of  the  bone, 
and  shows  itself  externally — the  margin  of  the  bony  orifice  being  usually 
rough  and  irregular,  but  thin.  Before  complete  perforation  of  the  bone 
has  taken  place,  the  patient  generally  complains  of  a  fixed  pain,  more 
or  less  severe,  together  with  functional  disturbance  of  the  brain,  or  of 
some  nerve,  if  any  be  implicated  by  the  tumor,  as  occasionally  has 
happened  with  the  nerves  of  the  special  senses.  After  the  bone  over 
the  tumor  has  become  much  thinned,  it  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the 
latter,  and  allows  the  swelling  to  be  detected  by  manipulation ;  and  if 
now  the  prominence  be  pressed  upon,  a  crackling  may  perhaps  be  elicited, 
as  if  from  a  piece  of  parchment,  from  the  yielding  of  the  delicate  osse- 
ous covering ;  such  was  the  case  in  the  celebrated  instance  of  Le  GuUois, 
quoted  by  Louis  {op.  cit.  p.  85),  in  which  the  tumor  was  first  detected 
by  a  barber  who  was  shaving  the  patient's  head.  When  protrusion  has 
actually  taken  place,  the  outgrowth  is  rounded,  elastic,  firm  at  first, 
but  usually  becoming  somewhat  softer ;  it  pulsates  synchronously  with 
the  heart  and  brain,  unless  it  be  constricted  by  the  bony  aperture 
through  which  it  has  escaped  ;  but  the  pulsation  is  different  from  the 
special  and  universal  expansion  of  an  aneurismal  tumor ;  the  mass  is 
usually  susceptible  of  being  returned  into  the  interior  of  the  cranium, 
and  when  this  is  done,  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain,  or  para- 
lysis, or  other  disturbance  of  function  of  some  nerve  are  induced,  but  a 
less  amount  of  pressure  than  is  requisite  to  accomplish  this,  has  been 
found  to  relieve  the  pain  of  which  the  tumor  is  the  seat,  sometimes  to  a 
very  great  degree;  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  free  portion  of  the 
tumor  be  larger  in  circumference  than  the  aperture  in  the  bone,  of  course 
reduction  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  progress,  rapidity  of  growth, 
duration,  and  size  of  these  tumors  are  subject  to  no  uniform  or  definite 
rules.  Th^  duration  varies  from  several  months  to  forty  years  (Desnon- 
villiers.  Compendium). 

The  positive  diagnosis  of  this  affection,  before  protrusion  has  taken 
place,  is  impossible ;  afterwards,  it  may  generally  be  recognized,  great 
care  being  employed  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  solid  tumors  and 
abscesses  of  the  scalp,  also  from  cephalhematoma,  hernia  cerebri, 
erectile  tumor,  aneurism,  &c. 

The  result  of  this  disease,  if  left  to  itself,  is  pretty  certainly  fatal,  nor 
is  the  prognosis  much  more  favorable  when  surgical  aid  has  been  resorted 
to.  Previous  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  tumor,  the  internal 
administration  of  narcotics  is  ordinarily  all  that  can  be  done;  occa- 
sionally, the  application  of  a  trephine  directly  over  the  seat  of  the  pain 
may  be  justifiable,  and  has  afforded  temporary  relief.     After  the  growth 
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bas  appeared  externally,  the  application  of  caustic,  or  of  the  ligature, 
to  the  presenting  portion,  or  the  removal  of  this  by  the  knife,  has  fre- 
quently been  tried,  and  has  undoubtedly,  in  most  cases,  produced  a 
speedier  death  than  if  the  mass  had  been  left  to  itself.  M.  Boyer  pro- 
posed that  the  trephine  should  be  applied  sufficiently  often  to  the  bone, 
to  expose  freely  the  whole  base  of  the  tumor,  and  that  the  latter,  to- 
gether with  the  contiguous  dura  mater,  should  be  removed.  But  this- 
formidable  operation,  though  performed  by  him  and  by  others  since,  has 
been  successful  in  so  few  instances,  that  its  repetition  seems  hardly 
warrantable,  especially  if,  as  may  be -pretty  certainly  determined,  the 
turner  be  cancerous. 

In  the  8d  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation,  p.  408,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  describes  an  operation  which 
he  performed  upon  a  tumor  of  this  kind.  He  made  four  flaps  of  the 
ulcerated  skin  covering  the  tumor,  which  was  situated  on  the  right  side 
of  the  forehead  and  right  temple,  and  dissected  them  as  accurately  as 
possible  from  the  soft  cerebriform  fungous  mass ;  he  then  removed  the 
latter  piece-meal,  traced  it  to  its  origin  in  the  dura  mater,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  which  he  freely  applied  the  actual  cautery.  The  hemorrhage 
was  great,  but  was  suppressed  by  two  or  three  ligatures  and  the  actual 
cautery.  The  subsequent  symptoms  were  favorable.  The  wound  healed 
very  slowly,  but  was  entirely  closed  at  the  end  of  some  months,  and  has 
remained  so  up  to  the  present  time  (three  years  after  the  operation). 
^^  She  has  now  no  unpleasant  feelings  in  her  head,  nor  any  other  symp- 
toms of  disease." 

Dr.  Warren  had  on  a  previous  occasion  operated  upon  a  similar 
tumor,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  but  it  returned  and  the 
patient  died. — ^Ed.] 

[For  information  on  the  subject  of  Fungou9  Tumors  of  the  dura  mater.  See  Louis,  Me- 
moirs of  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery;  Lebert,  Physiol.  Pathol. ;  Boyer,  (Euyres 
Chimrg.  1  iv. ;  M^laton,  Patholog.  Chirurg. ;  DesnonyiUiers,  Compendium,  t.  ii. ;  Vel- 
peau.  Diet,  de  M^dccine,  t.  x. — ^£0.] 


CHAPTER   V. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ORBIT,  AND  ITS  CONTENTS. 

I.  Affections  of  the  Orbit. 

Orbital  Inflammation 

Is  usually  the  result  of  injury,  when  primary.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a 
secondary  character,  and  unconnected  with  violence  done  to  the  part, 
an  extension  of  inflammatory  action  from  a  neighboring  part,  from  the 
eyeball,  or  from  the  scalp.  Most  frequently  it  follows  injury,  and  the 
action  is  usually  intense,  suppuration  being  certainly  and  soon  attained. 
Pain  is  great  and  increasing,  tension  is  great,  for  swelling  is  hindered 
by  the  unyielding  process  of  the  periosteal  lining  of  the  orbit,  termed 
orbital  ligament,  which  confines  the  orbital  contents  in  front ;  vision  is 
more  or  less  impaired  by  compression  of  the  eyeball,  and  this  organ, 
according  to  the  amount  of  deep  swelling,  is  more  or  less  protruded ; 
the  eyelids  are  red  and  oedematous,  inflammatory  fever  is  intense,  and 
the  cerebral  functions  are  often  prominently  disordered. 

Treatment  comprises  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  indications.  When 
a  wound  exists,  careful  examination  is  expedient  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  any  foreign  substance,  as  straw,  wood,  iron,  has  penetrated  and 
lodged,  and  if  such  an  obvious  exciting  cause  of  inflammation  be  de- 
tected it  is  forthwith  removed.  Leeches  are  applied  in  numbers ;  in 
some  cases,  general  bloodletting  may  also  be  found  advisable,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  accessaries  to  bloodletting,  aconite  or  antimony,  purga- 
tives, quietude,  &c.,  will  not  be  neglected,  vomiting  being  avoided,  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  part  is  diligently  fomented,  and  as  soon  as  indi- 
cations exist,  however  faint,  of  matter  having  formed,  an  evacuating 
incision  is  practised,  it  being  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
penetrate  the  orbital  ligament  at  an  early  period  of  the  suppuration. 
On  evacuation  of  matter,  the  symptoms  are  speedily  mitigated,  the 
tension,  throbbing,  and  intense  pain  almost  immediately.  If  incision 
be  delayed,  spontaneous  evacuation  takes  place,  but  not  till  after  much 
suffering,  considerable  destruction  of  texture,  and  dangerous  impair- 
ment of  function  in  the  eyeball. 

Wounds  of  the  Orbit. 

These  are  usually  of  the  punctured  kind.  As  just  stated,  they  are 
liable  to  prove  the  exciting  cause  of  intense  inflammation,  more  especially 
when  there  is  lodgement  of  foreign  matter.     And  the  probability  of  the 
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latter  circumstance  must  always  be  regarded  in  practice.  The  wound 
having  been  ascertained  to  be  clean  and  free,  is  carefully  approximated, 
and  cold  is  continuously  applied,  with  much  care,  in  order  to  avert  in- 
flammation, if  possible,  and  secure  union  by  adhesion  (PrincipleSy  3d 
Am.  Ed.  p.  593).  If  inflammation  supervene,  antiphlogistic  treatment 
must  be  early  and  active ;  a  suppurating  wound  is  then  inevitable,  but 
we  hope  to  avert  deep  and  confined  abscess,  which  is  prone  to  form  by 
extension  of  the  inflammatory  action  beyond  the  wound's  track. 

But  such  injuries  acquire  a  still  higher  importance  in  reference  to  the 
parietes  of  the  orbit.  A  penetrating  wound  of  the  orbit,  as  by  a  bayo- 
net, pike,  or  pitchfork,  is  not  unlikely  to  produce  fracture  of  the  orbi- 
tal plate,  and  the  fragments  of  the  broken  bone,  driven  inwards,  are 
certain  to  penetrate  or  otherwise  injure  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  en- 
dangering life,  perhaps  immediately,  by  extravasation  of  blood — more 
probably  by  the  results  of  inflammation  at  a  more  remote  period.  Such 
wounds,  therefore,  require  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  caution.  The 
extent  of  injury  done  to  the  bone  is  ascertained  as  soon,  as  accurately, 
and  yet  as  gently  as  possible.  If  loose  fragments  are  found  to  exist, 
these  it  is  well  to  remove,  the  external  wound  being  dilated,  if  need  be,  for 
this  purpose.  And  when  the  spicula  are  certainly  displaced  inwards,  in- 
juring the  important  parts  in  that  direction,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
take  them  away,  whether  they  seem  detached  or  firm.  The  indication  is 
as  paramount  as  in  punctured  fracture  of  any  other  part  of  tbe  cranium  (p. 
63).  This  important  part  of  the  treatment  having  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished, by  dilatation  of  the  external  wound,  and  the  suitable  use  of 
fingers,  forceps,  and  probe,  the  patient  is  placed  on  his  face,  with  the 
wound  unapproximated,  until  bleedins  cease,  internal  extravasation  being 
thus  rendered  less  likelv  to  occur.  Then  the  parts  are  brought  together, 
and  antiphlogistics  are  diligently  employed,  both  locally  and  generallv,  in 
order  to  avert,  if  possible,  an  untoward  amount  and  extent  of  the  inflam- 
matory process. 

Tumor%  of  the  Orbit. 

Hard  tumors  of  the  orbital  parietes  are  uncommon.  The  dense 
ivory  exostosis  produces  little  inconvenience,  is  usually  of  inconsider- 
able size,  and  requires  no  treatment.  The  cancellated  exostosis,  of  a 
pedunculated  character  and  larger  dimensions,  may  incommode  the  eye- 
ball. If  so,  the  nature  of  the  case  being  plain,  an  incision  may  be 
made  on  the  origin  of  the  growth,  its  neck  may  be  cut  by  the  •bone- 
pliers,  and,  by  careful  dissection,  the  offending  substance  may  then  be 
^removed  {PrincipleSj  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  450). 

Soft  tumors  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  And  they  may  be 
practically  divided  into  three  classes.  1.  The  simple  and  sarcomatous; 
amenable  to  excision.  2.  The  erectile ;  capable  of  cure,  buf  not  by 
direct  operation.  3.  The  malignant ;  usually  forbidding  operation,  and 
admitting  only  of  palliation. 

1.  The  simple  tumors — simply  sarcomatous,  fibrous,  fatty,  cystic — 
may  form  in  the  orbital  areolar  tissue,  unconnected  with  either  the  bone 
or  Its  periosteum;  and  the  growth  may  be  either  of  idiopathic  origin,  or 
a  remote  consequence  of  slight  injury.    Enlargement  is  slow,  gradual, 
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comparatively  painless,  and  unattended  with  inflammatory  signs ;  not 
likely  therefore  to  be  mistaken  for  orbital  abscess.  As  in  the  latter 
affection,  however,  outward  growth  is  prevented  by  the  orbital  ligament; 
compression  of  the  eyeball  follows ;  and  this  organ  may  be  more  or  less 
protruded  from  its  socket.  At  first,  sight  is  not  lost,  and  scarcely  even 
impaired ;  for  stretching  of  the  optic  nerve  is  gradual,  and  nervous  as 
well  as  cerebral  tissue  has  a  very  considerable  power  of  accommodating 
itself  to  displacing  agencies  gradually  applied.  Ultimately,  however, 
the  stretching  and  displacement  are  attended  with  more  or  less  impair- 
ment of  vision. 

By  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case,  we  satisfy  ourselves 
that  the  tumor  is  of  the  simple  kind.  Of  what  exact  species  it  may  be, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  for  the  tense  orbital  ligament  stretched  over 
the  swelling  obscures  tactile  examination.  Generally,  however,  we  are 
able  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  another  point ;  whether  or  not  the  tumor  is 
movable— connected  or  not  with  the  bone  and  periosteum — consequently 
removable  or  not,  entire,  by  operation.  When  convinced  that  the  tumor 
is  simple  and  movable,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  attempt  its  extirpation. 
A  wound  is  made  of  sufficient  extent,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  fibres  of 
the  orbicularis  muscle.  By  cautious  dissection,  the  tumor  is  reached 
and  exposed.  It  is  then  laid  hold  of  by  a  volsella,  or  hooked  forceps ; 
and  evulsion  outwards  being  steadily  yet  gently  maintained,  extirpation 
is  rendered  both  easy  and  safe.  The  point  of  the  knife  is  moved  very 
warily,  when  near  or  in  contact  with  the  orbital  parietes ;  for  these,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  tumor,  may  have  been  much  attenuated;  and  a  care- 
less movement  of  the  instrument  might  cause  penetration.  The  eyeball 
and  optic  nerve  are  also  carefully  avoided.  After  removal  of  the  tumor, 
the  former  is  carefully  readjusted  in  its  proper  place;  and  restoration  of 
its  functions  usually  ensues.  The  wound  is  brought  together,  and  treated 
for  adhesion. 

Partial  removal  even  of  the  simplest  tumor,  in  this  situation,  is  obvi- 
ously inexpedient.  For,  reproduction  will  almost  certainly  occur  from 
the  portion  which  remains ;  and  such  second  formations  are  very  apt  to 
prove  of  an  unfavorable  kind. 

2.  The  erectile  tumor  is  occasionally  found  occupying  the  orbit.  It  is 
seldom  congenital,  but  occurs  suddenly,  in  after  life ;  and  its  origin  is 
usually  attended  with  a  considerable  amount  of  pain.  At  first  an  obscure 
deep  swelling  is  found,  causing  more  or  less  inconvenience;  but  as  it  en- 
larges and  approaches  the  surface,  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  erec- 
tile tissue  become  sufficiently  apparent.  Often  the  cheek  is  covered  with 
large  veins — recipients  of  the  blood  from  the  more  active  vessels  within. 

This  tumor  cannot  be  treated  directly;  neither  knife  nor  ligature  are 
advisable.  Yet,  if  no  remedial  means  be  adopted,  the  probable  issue 
will  be  unfortunate ;  by  enlargement,  ulceration,  hemorrhage ;  by  in- 
volvement of  the  orbital  parietes,  and  subsequent  pressure  on  the  brain; 
or  by  mere  constitutional  irritation.  Experience  has  shown  that  deliga- 
tion  of  the  corresponding  carotid,  is  capable  of  effecting  a  cure,  not 
by  obtaining  consolidation  and  obliteration  of  the  dilated  vessels,  but, 
probably,  by  diminishing  their  supply  of  blood,  removing  the  impulse 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  so  favoring  resumption  of  the  normal  caliber. 
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And  free  bloodletting,  after  the  operation,  would  seem  to  contribute 
materially  towards  this  result  {PrincipleSy  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  563). 

3.  Tumors  of  a  malignant  kind — medullary — are  no  unfrequent  oc- 
cupants of  the  orbital  cavity.  Generally,  they  originate  in  the  eyeball; 
but  occasionally  this  is  involved  only  secondarily — the  origin  being  in 
the  orbital  areolar  tissue,  in  the  periosteum,  or  in  the  bone.  The  sole 
hope  of  cure  is  by  extirpation  of  the  whole  orbital  contents.  And  this 
is  expedient  only  when  the  disease  is  recent,  apparently  limited  to  the 
soft  parts,  and  capable  of  entire  removal. 

II.  Affections  of  the  Eyelids. 

Injuries. 

ScchymosU  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  eyelids ;  the  areolar  tissue 
being  lax  and  delicate.  Ordinarily,  it  is  the  result  of  a  bruise  or  blow ; 
but  it  may  follow  a  wound,  more  especially  if  oblique  or  subintegu- 
mental ;  the  application  of  leeches  is  almost  certain  to  produce  it,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  important  as  a  deformity.  A  patient  hav- 
ing received  an  injury  likely  to  be  followed  by  ecchymosis,  is  anxious 
that  this  should  be  prevented ;  and  the  escape  of  blood  having  occurred, 
he  is  equally  anxious  that  the  discoloration  should  be  removed.  Many 
remedies  are  popularly  in  vogue  for  both  of  these  ends.  For  the  former, 
the  continuous  application  of  cold  bv  wetted  lint,  with  quietude  and 
abstraction  of  all  stimuli,  is  both  suitable  and  easily  obtained ;  if  begun 
immediately  on  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  properly  maintained,  the 
natural  hemostatics  will  be  much  favored,  and  very  probably  little  or  no 
blood  will  escape  from  the  torn  vessels.  Ecchvmosis  having  occurred, 
the  nature  of  the  application  must  vary  according  to  the  presence  or  not 
of  inflammatory  action  in  the  part ;  in  the  one  case,  fomentation  is  em- 
ployed, subjugation  of  the  morbid  vascular  action  being  the  paramount 
indication ;  in  the  other,  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  other 
sorbefacient,  is  applied,  in  order  to  hasten  removal  of  the  extravasated 
blood  by  absorption. 

Wounds  of  the  eyelids,  if  contused,  are  treated  by  the  water-dressing. 
If  incised,  approximation  is  effected  by  fine  sutures ;  other  retentive 
means  being  plainly  inapplicable  to  this  locality.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  restore  the  normal  relative  position  with  accuracy,  lest 
deformity  ensue. 

In  the  case  of  burns,  much  precaution  is  required  during  the  process 
of  healing,  lest  by  contraction  ectropion  supervene ;  and  the  careful 
dressing  and  bandaging  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  continued  even  for 
some  time  after  the  parts  have  healed. 

Foreign  Bodies. 

Foreign  bodies  of  small  size,  as  particles  of  sand,  dust,  glass,  coal, 
very  frequently  lodge  in  the  eyelids,  on  their  conjunctival  lining.  The 
patient,  suffering  much  pain  and  irritation,  with  the  eye  already  red, 
intolerant  of  light,  and  profusely  lachrymating,  applies  for  our  aid  on 
account  of  **  something  in  his  eye."  Gently  opening  the  eyelids,  before 
a  steady  light,  we  scrutinize  the  eyeball  in  the  first  place ;  directing  the 
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patient  to  roll  the  organ  in  various  directions,  in  order  to  facilitate  such 
examination.  If  particles  are  found  adherent,  they  are,  in  general, 
easily  removed,  by  a  curette,  or  flat  end  of  a  probe ;  by  a  hair-pencil, 
or  by  a  fold  of  a  soft  handkerchief.  If  fine  dust  only  have  lodged, 
fomentation  and  ablution  will  ordinarily  suffice,  assisting  the  lachryma- 
tion  in  its  spontaneous  cleansing  efibrt.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  inject  a  gentle  stream  of  tepid  water,  by  means  of  a  small  syringe. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  enough  to  shut  the  eye,  or  keep  it  shut,  for  a  few 
minutes,  occasionally  blowing  the  nose ;  thus  favoring  the  natural 
washing  away  of  the  foreign  particles,  by  increased  lachrymal  and  con- 
junctival secretion.  The  eyeball  having  been  duly  scanned,  the  lower 
eyelid  is  next  examined ;  its  conjunctival  lining  being  readily  exposed 
to  a  sufficient  extent,  by  simple  depression  of  the  part.  But  the  upper 
eyelid  is  the  site  most  frequently  occupied  by  the  foreign  substance,  and 
it  cannot  be  sufficiently  exposea  without  eversion.  This  is  effected  by 
placing  a  probe  horizontally  across  the  lid,  above  its  cartilage ;  taking 
hold  of  the  eyelashes  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  bending  the  eyelid 
backwards  over  the  probe.  If  the  foreign  matter  be  loose,  it  is  removed 
by  any  of  the  means  already  mentioned.  If  it  be  firmly  lodged,  the 
point  of  a  toothpick,  or  of  a  couching-needle,  will  most  conveniently 
effect  its  dislodgement. 

In  certain  occupations,  particles  of  steel  or  iron  are  apt  to  get  between 
the  eyelids,  and  often  become  impacted  in  the  cornea.  When  loose, 
they  may  sometimes  be  brought  to  the  surface  and  removed  by  means 
of  a  magnet  of  strong  power,  but,  generally,  the  point  of  a  couching- 
needle  is  required  to  effect  their  detachment. 

When  no  assistance  is  at  hand,  the  patient  may,  himself,  in  many 
cases,  get  rid  of  the  irritating  matter,  by  elevating  the  upper  eyelid  with 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  pulling  it  downwards,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  closes  the  lower,  and  pushes  it  upwards.  Having  pressed  gently 
over  the  globe,  the  finger  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  lids  allowed  to 
separate.  The  eyelashes  of  the  lower  lid  are  thus  made  to  sweep  the 
conjunctival  lining  of  the  upper ;  and,  it  is  in  the  latter  situation,  as 
already  stated,  that  foreign  bodies  of  small  size  usually  lodge. 

The  foreign  body  having  been  removed,  the  eye  is  closed ;  light  is 
excluded ;  and  antiphlogistics  are  eitiployed  according  to  circumstances. 
It  is  plain  that  if  the  foreign  substance  be  not  removed,  inflammatory 
action  will  certainly  be  established,  and  probably  prove  untoward  and 
intractable.  Gases  are  not  wanting  in  which  complete  destruction  of 
vision  has  been  the  ultimate  result  of  but  a  small  particle  of  foreign 
matter  lodging  in  the  conjunctival  lining  of  an  eyelid ;  perhaps  with 
much  injury  done  to  the  system  by  severe  and  sustained  treatment 
directed  against  the  inflammatory  action  and  its  results.^ 

Blepharitis. 

The  inflammatory  process,  attacking  the  eyelids,  is  so  named.  It 
may  follow  injury ;  assuming  the  ordinary  character  and  course,  and 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  treatment. 

1  Lancet,  No.  1061,  p.  485.    One  among  many. 
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In  erysipelas  of  the  face,  affection  of  the  eyelids  is  usually  a  most 
prominent  symptom ;  the  laxity  of  their  areolar  tissue  admitting  of  much 
and  unseemly  swelling.  Punctures  are  usually  necessary,  not  so  much 
to  abstract  blood  as  to  evacuate  serous  effusion.  After  recession  of  the 
primary  symptoms,  this  part  must  be  closely  watched ;  for,  during  con- 
valescence, reaccession  of  inflammatory  action  is  very  apt  to  occur, 
advancing  rapidly  to  suppuration  {PrineipleSy  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  210) ;  and, 
unless  an  early  incision  be  made  here,  the  abscess  will  be  large,  ^nd  the 
integument  will  probably  slough. 

Ophthalmia  Tarsi. 

By  this  is  meant  a  congestion,  or  chronic  inflammatory  process, 
affecting  the  eyelids,  more  especially  at  their  margins.  The  Meibomian 
follicles  are  prominently  affected,  and  a  viscous,  disordered  secretion 
adheres  to  the  parts,  tending  to  cause  cohesion  of  the  ciliary  margins. 
More  or  less  lachrymation,  in  general,  exists.  The  eyelashes  are  stunted, 
or  deficient.  Itching,  heat,  and  intolerance  of  light  are  usually  present, 
and  the  general  expression  is  bleared  and  unpleasant. 

The  disease  will  usually  be  found  coexistent  with  some  vitiated  con- 
dition of  the  general  system,  and  to  that  the  treatment  must  be  mainly 
directed.  Not  unfrequently,  the  constitutional  vice  will  be  found  of  the 
scrofulous  character.  If  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  other  ordinary  cha- 
racteristics of  the  inflammatory  process  exist  at  all  prominently,  blood 
is  to  be  taken  sparingly  from  the  part,  by  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva 
or  by  leeches  at  the  inner  canthus.  For  a  few  days  afterwards,  foment- 
ations, medicated  or  not,  are  to  be  applied.  Then  stimulants  are  used, 
such  as  solutions  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  ung.  nitratis  hydrar- 
gyri  diluted.  In  obstinate  cases,  counter-irritation  is  sometimes  useful, 
and  this  is  best  effected  by  the  application  of  blisters  behind  the  ears. 
In  children,  the  state  of  the  gums  and  teeth  must  be  looked  to. 

An  advanced  form  of  this  chronic  affection  of  the  eyelids  is  some- 
times termed  lAppitudo.  The  ciliary  margins  are  red,  thickened, 
everted,  and  denuded  of  hair,  and  the  eye  seems  to  be  surrounded  by 
an  angry  red  circle.  The  general  expression  is  consequently  very  un- 
pleasing,  and  the  patient's  discomfort  is  also  great.  Local  and  general 
alteratives  are  pre-eminently  required,  but  they  often  fail  to  prove  quite 
satisfactory.  Stimulants  applied  to  the  parts  are  useful,  such  as  pen- 
cilling the  lids  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  like. 

Not  unfrequently,  ophthalmia  tarsi  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  general 
affection  of  the  eye,  of  a  strumous  character. 

Hordeolum^  and  other  Swellings. 

By  Hordeolum,  or  Stye^  is  meant  a  circumscribed  inflammatory  swell- 
ing, which  may  either  remain  of  an  indolent  and  indurated  character  or 
advance  to  suppuration.  In  the  latter  case,  discharge  of  matter  takes 
place,  and  discussion  slowly  follows.  Very  frequently  the  affection 
originates  in  a  Meibomian  follicle,  and  resembles  an  ordinary  pimple. 
The  follicle  is  obstructed,  and  its  contents  accumulate ;  an  inflamma- 
tory process  is  then  kindled  in  the  perverted  part,  suppuration  takes 
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place,  and  the  enlarged  follicle  becomes  the  seat  of  a  Bmall  acnte 


Here,  too,  the  general  health  will  be  found  amiss,  and  porgatiTes, 
alteratives,  with  regulation  of  diet  will  probably  be  required.  While 
the  swelling  is  nascent,  fomentAtion  and  light  poultices,  or  water-dress- 
ing are  suitable.  When  matter  has  formed,  a  puncture  should  be  made 
at  the  apex  of  the  swelling  for  efficient  discharge,  and  then  water-dress- 
ing is  again  applied.  If  a  chronic  hardness  should  threaten  to  remain, 
discussion  of  this  will  be  promoted  b;  pencilling  the  part  lightly  over 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

An  inflammatory  swelling,  similar  to  the  true  hordeolum,  may  form 
in  the  ordinary  areolar  tissue  of  the  eyelid,  resembling  a  small  furuncu- 
his.     It  is  amenable  to  ordinary  treatment. 

Small,  hard  swellings,  of  a  whitish  color,  very  superficial,  painless, 
and  almost  stationary,  occasionally  form  beneath  the  integument  of  the 
eyelid.  According  to  their  size,  they  are  termed  either  Orando  or 
Milium,  according  as  they  most  resemble  a  piece  of  hail  or  a  millet- 
seed.  Causing  deformity,  they  require  removal.  A  scratch  is  made 
through  the  thin  skin  stretched  over  them,  and  the  white  pearly-looking 
substance  is  squeezed  out.  No  escharotic  is  necessary.  The  wound 
scarcely  bleeds,  and  heals  simply. 

Warts  sometimes  form  on  the  eyelids.  They  may  be  taken  away  by 
scissors,  ligature,  or  caustic. 

Encytted  Tumors  of  the  Eyelidt. 

Encysted  tumors  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  situation,  more 
especially  in  the  upper  lid.     They  are  usually  of  small  size,  the  coa- 
tenlB  are  white  and  glairy,  the  cyst  is  extremely  delicate.     Their  site 
may  be  either  subcutaneous  or  Bubmncoos,  on 
Fig.  18.  the  conjunctival  or  on  the  external  aspect  of 

the  tarsal  cartilage.     The  majority  of  the  pa- 
tients are  of  the  female  sex. 

Removal  by  regular  dissection  need  not  be 
attempted,  the  cyst  is  too  delicate.  And  for 
the  same  reason,  incision,  with  evulsion  of  the 
cyst,  is  inapplicable.  It  is  sufficient,  in  many 
cases,  to  incise  the  part,  to  squeeae  oat  the 
contents,  and  with  the  point  of  a  probe  to  dis- 
Bn^v((«i  Tumor  of  the  LouM  ^"""^  ^'^'^  break  up  the  tender  cyst.  But,  in 
K^oiid.  The  ua  [nivnni.  somc  cases,  it  is  well  to  apply  an  escharotic,  so 
as  to  insure  the  cyst's  destruction,  and  conse- 
quent non-reproduction  of  the  tumor.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  very 
suitable,  escharotic  enough  to  annihilate  the  cyst,  and  not  likely  to 
cause  such  loss  of  substance  as  would  delay  the  cure,  extend  the  cica- 
trix unnecessarily,  or  risk  the  occurrence  of  either  inversion  or  eversion 
of  the  lid  by  contraction  of  the  cicatrix.  Incision  is  facilitated  by  effect- 
ing previous  tension  of  the  part.  This  is  done  by  simply  stretching  the 
skin  over  the  swelling,  and  cutting  through  the  attenuated  integument, 
taking  care  to  make  the  incision  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  fibres  of 
the  orbicularis  mnscle,  or  by  everting  the  lid  (p.  92],  and  then  cutting 
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through  the  stretched  and  prominent  mucous  membrane.  Either  form 
of  procedure  is  the  preferable,  according  as  the  site  of  the  tumor  hap- 
pens to  be  subcutaneous  or  subconjunctival. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Upper  Eyelid. 

The  upper  eyelid  is  occasionally  affected  by  hypertrophy  of  both  its 
integument  and  mucous  membrane.  The  swelling  is  considerable,  and 
causes  deformity ;  it  also  obstructs  vision,  and  there  is  an  unpleasant 
puriform  discharge. 

By  two  elliptical  incisions,  a  sufficiency  of  the  diseased  integumental 
texture  is  removed,  and  the  wound  is  approximated  by  suture.  The 
conjunctival  change  is  subsequently  remedied  by  scarification,  followed 
by  the  use  of  sorbefacients:  Or,  should  the  conjunctiva  resist  this 
gentler,  means,  partial  ablation  of  it  may  be  practised,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  integument.' 

Cancer  of  the  JSyelids. 

Malignant  ulceration  is  usually  preceded  in  the  eyelids,  by  warty 
formation.  The  only  cure  is  by  excision,  early  and  free.  If  the 
disease  be  limited,  sufficient  removal  may  be  effected,  yet  without  de- 
formity or  exposure  of  the  eyeball,  the  wound  being  so  shaped  as  to 
come  well  together  by  suture.  But  when  the  disease  is  extensive,  and 
an  operation  warrantable,  the  prevention  of  deformity  need  not  enter 
into  our  thoughts.  One  paramount  indication  is  present,  removal  of  all 
the  diseased  part.  That  must  be  effected,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  tex- 
ture. When  it  is  found  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  the  eyelids,  more  especially  the  upper^  on  account  of  malignant  ulcer, 
it  comes  to  be  a  question  whether  or  not  it  be  politic  to  spare  the  eye- 
ball, supposing  it  to  be  apparently  sound.  Some  writers  recommend  its 
removal  at  once,  considering  that  the  organ,  being  deprived  of  its  natural 
protection,  will  be  destroyed  by  inflammation.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case.  It  is  better  to  wait  till  this  event  has  actually  taken 
place,  and  then  to  induce  collapse  of  the  globe,  by  puncturing  the 
cornea,  and  allowing  the  humors  to  escape ;  this  is  more  safe  and  simple 
than  immediate  extirpation,  and  equally  efficient. 

Intractable  ulcers  of  the  eyelids,  not  malignant,  are  best  treated  by 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  system,  more  especially  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  by  occasionally  touching  the  parts  with  the  fluid  nitrate  of 
mercury  or  nitric  acid.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a  syphilitic  character, 
obviously  dependent  mainly  for  cure  on  constitutional  treatment. 

Closure  of  the  Eyelids. 

By  the  term  AnchyhhUpharon^  is  understood  union  of  the  eyelids  at 
their  tarsal  mar^s,  congenital,  or  accidental,  the  result  of  cicatrization 
after  burn  or  scdd.  When  congenital,  the  cohesion  is  seldom  to  a  great 
extent,  occupying  only  the  angles.    No  interference  may  be  deemed 

I  Liston,  Lancet,  No.  1089,  p.  489. 
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necessary.  When  more  extensive,  causing  not  only  an  unseemly  de- 
formity, bat  likewise  interfering  with  vision,  separation  of  the  preter- 
naturally  united  parts  may  be  readily  effected  by  incision.  Afterwards, 
all  necessary  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  reunion,  each  lip  of  the 
wound  being  made  to  cicatrize  separately  by  granulation.  When  the 
closure  is  complete,  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence,  a  fold  of  the 
parts  should  be  first  raised  from  the  ball,  and  cut  through  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction ;  through  this  aperture  a  director  is  carefully  introduced, 
and  on  it  the  subsequent  division  of  the  angles  is  safely  effected.  The 
accidental  form  is  amenable  to  similar  treatment.  But  greater  care  is 
necessary,  in  the  after  management,  to  avoid  reunion.  This  is  pre- 
vented by  the  interposition  of  dressing,  frequent  movement  of  the  parts, 
and  if  necessary  by  forcible  separation  of  the  lids  by  plaster,  and  the 
application  of  some  gently  astringent  lotion. 

By  Symblepharonj  is  meant  adhesion  of  the  eyelids  to  the  eyeball, 
seldom  congenital,  usually  the  result  of  cicatrization  after  injury.  In 
some  cases,  the  cicatrix  is  dense  and  contracted,  admitting  of  no  attempt 
at  cure.  In  others,  the  adhesions  are  comparatively  slight,  and  there 
is  sufficient  laxity  of  texture.  In  these  latter,  the  lids  are  to  be  libe- 
rated by  careful  dissection,  their  separate  cicatrization  beine  afterwards 
carefully  attended  to.  Reunion  is  much  more  liable  to  take  place  in 
symblepharon  than  in  anchyloblepharon,  and  is  best  prevented  by  fre- 
quent motion  of  the  eye,  by  proper  dressing,  and  by  the  occasional 
introduction  of  a  probe  to  separate  the  new  adnesions.  The  temporary 
insertion  of  an  artificial  eye  has  been  suggested,  but  even  the  most  per- 
severing exertions  have  often  proved  unsuccessful. 

[Probably  the  most  successful  plan  of  operating  will  be  found  to  be 
that  of  Yon  Ammon.  He  surrounds  the  base  of  the  connecting  band, 
at  the  point  of  its  attachment  to  the  lid,  by  an  elliptical  incision  which 
penetrates  through  the  lid ;  the  sides  of  the  incision  converge  towards 
the  skin,  so  that  the  band  is  thereby  cut  loose  from  the  lid,  and  rests  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are 
now  approximated  by  means  of  fine  sutures ;  and  after  union  of  the  gap 
has  taken  place,  the  band  is  severed  by  scissors  from  its  attachment  to 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball. 

Mr.  Walton,  in  his  recent  publication  on  Operative  Ophthalmic 
Surgery y  reports  two  successful  cases  treated  by  incisions  upon  the  lid 
and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  globe,  made  in  the  same  way,  and  treated 
subsequently,  as  in  Von  Ammon's  operation  just  described. — Ed.J 

LagophthalmoB. 

Lagophthalmos,  or  Hare-eye,  means  an  inability  to  close  the  eye- 
lids ;  and  the  eye,  being  deprived  of  its  natural  protection,  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air  and  other  external  irritants,  which  may  cause 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  eventually  terminating  in  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  The  disease  often  results  from  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle ;  more  frequently  it  is  caused  by  retraction  or  shortening  of  the 
lid,  arising  from  contraction  following  abscess,  or  burns  and  other  inju- 
ries. Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  cold  or  other  causes  acting  upon  the 
facial  nerve  in  its  transit  or  distribution. 
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The  treatment  varies  accordiDg  to  the  cause.  When  the  affection 
arises  from  paralysis,  blisters,  friction,  electricity  and  strychnia  are 
appropriate;  when  from  retraction  of  the  lid,  division  of  the  cicatrix 
may  be  of  use ;  and  when  from  affection  of  the  facial  nerve,  leeches, 
blisters,  and  stimulants  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  are  to  be  employed. 
When  it  is  caused  by  cerebral  congestion,  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  to 
be  had  recourse  to. 

Ptosis. 

Ptosis  is  a  falling  downwards  Qf  the  upper  eyelid,  producing  no  in- 
considerable deformity,  and  seriously  interfering  with  vision.  It  may 
constitute  a  disease  of  itself;  or  it  may  be  but  a  symptom  of  serious 
affection  of  the  brain.  When  original,  it  may  depend  on  debility  of  the 
elevating  muscle,  or  on  superfluity  or  thickening  of  the  integument ;  or 
it  may  be  connected  with  both  of  these  circumstances. 

Redundancy  of  integument  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  removing  a  sufiScient 
portion,  either  by  knife  or  by  scissors.  Atony  of  the  muscle  may  be 
overcome  by  stimulant  frictions,  the  passing  of  electricity  or  the  ender- 
mic  use  of  strychnia.  Ordinary  means  having  failed,  an  operation 
may  be  had  recourse  to.  A  large  portion  of  integument  is  removed 
from  the  eyelid,  and  also  from  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  eyebrow ; 
the  two  raw  surfaces  are  then  brought  into  apposition  by  suture,  and 
when  union  has  taken  place  the  lid  will  be  elevated  by  the  acty)n  of  the 
occipito-frontalis  muscle,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  useful  vision. 

In  the  secondary  form,  dependent  on  affection  of  the  brain,  treatment 
must  of  course  be  directed  to  the  cerebral  disease. 

TrichiasiSy  and  Distichiasis. 

Trichiasis  denotes  inversion  of  the  evelashes,  whereby  much  irritation 
is  induced  on  the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  The  inversion  may  implicate 
the  whole  cilia,  or  only  a  few.  It  may  occur  in  either  lid,  but  is  most 
frequent  in  the  upper.  The  position  of  the  eyelid  itself  is  not  altered. 
At  first,  there  is  merely  inconvenience ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  an  inflam- 
matory process  is  established  on  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  conse- 
quent danger  to  vision  may  prove  great. 

Treatment  is  either  palliative  or  radical.  The  former  consists  in 
evulsion  of  the  erring  cilia,  from  time  to  time,  and  mitigation  of  the 
.  irritation  and  inflammatory  action  which  they  may  have  occasioned. 
For  evulsion,  a  pair  of  broad-pointed  forceps,  with  their  opposing  sur- 
faces in  accurate  contact,  are  required,  for  the  hairs  are  usually  both 
slender  and  light-colored,  and  the  assistance  of  a  lens  is  often  necessary. 
This  method  is,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfactory,  and  is  only  applicable  to 
those  cases  in  which  but  a  few  of  the  cilia  are  in  fault. 

To  effect  a  radical  cure,  it  is  essential  that  the  lashes  be  not  only 
removed,  but  that  their  non-reproduction  shall  be  insured.  One  of  two 
methods  may  be  followed.  The  errant  cilia  may  be  plucked  out,  and 
their  bulbs  destroyed ;  or  the  bulbs  and  cilia  both  may  be  removed  by 
cutting  instruments.     The  former  method  is  applicable  to  the  partial 
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trichiasis ;  the  latter  to  the  complete.  If  the  former  be  chosen^  an  in- 
cision  is  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  on  the  free  margin  of  the  lid, 
down  to  the  roots  of  the  inverted  cilia ;  into  this  little  opening,  a  needle, 
or  another  lancet,  coated  with  powdered  tartrate  of  antimony,  is  inserted, 
allowing  it  to  remain  so  that  its  coating  may  dissolve  there;  and  the 
hairs  are  then  pulled  out.  A  small  pustule  forms,  and  the  bulbs  are 
destroyed.* 

When  it  is  our  object  to  remove  not  only  the  cilia,  but  their  bulbs,  % 
horn  spatula  is  introduced  beneath  the  lid,  an  incision  is  made  down  to 
the  tarsus  along  the  whole  length  of  the  inverted  portion,  parallel  to, 
and  about  a  line  from  the  ciliary  margin,  to  which  it  is  to  be  connected 
at  each  extremity ;  the  ciliary  edge  is  then  to  be  laid  hold  of  with  the 
forceps,  and  the  integuments  carefully  dissected  from  the  cartilage,  so 
as  to  include  the  bulbs  without  interfering  with  the  mucous  edge  of  the 
lid.  When  the  part  cicatrizes,  little  deformity  will  result.  Or,  the 
margin  of  the  lid  is  laid  hold  of,  and  stretched  by  the  finsers  of  the  left 
hand,  or  by  forceps ;  and,  by  the  stroke  of  scissors,  or  the  sweep  of  a 
fine  bistoury,  the  requisite  amount  is  taken  away.  By  operating  in  this 
way,  more  deformity  will  be  produced  than  by  the  former  plan ;  but,  by 
either,  the  eyeball  will  be  freed  from  a  continual  source  of  irritation. 

By  Dt8tichiasi8y  is  understood  a  row  of  supernumerary  cilia,  growing 
inwards,  and  causing  the  same  unpleasant  and  untoward  results  as  the 
foregoing  affection.  The  same  treatment  is  required  as  for  trichiasis. 
But  more  careful  examination  is  expedient,  inasmuch  as  the  observer  is 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  seeing  the  ordinary  eyelashes  of  their  normal 
character ;  and,  even  when  the  lid  is  raised  and  scrutinized,  the  paucity, 
slimncss,  and  paleness  pf  the  stray  lashes  may  often  cause  them  to  be 
overlooked — a  serious  matter — for,  unless  they  be  noticed  and  removed, 
inflammatory  action  will  not  only  become  established,  but  will  prove 
uncontrollable.  To  detect  them  readily,  the  lid  should  be  inspected 
laterally,  as  well  as  in  front,  and  the  patient  should  be  desired  to  turn 
his  eye  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  form  a  dark  background  of  the 
iris  and  pupil. 

Untropton. 

This  is  a  turning  in,  not  only  of  the  eyelashes,  but  of  the  margin  of 
the  eyelid  itself,  attended  with   all  the  unpleasant  consequences  of 

trichiasis,  in  an  aggravated  form.     It  may 
F»g  19-  be  temporary  or  permanent.     In  the  former  . 

case,  it  is  the  result  of  inflammatory  swell- 
ing of  the  eyelid;  "the  tumefied  conjunc- 
tiva pressing  out  the  orbital  edge  of  the 
tarsus,  while  its  ciliary  margin  is  turned 
inwards  by  the  action  of  the  orbicularis."* 
When  permanent,  it  may  depend  on  relaxa- 
tion of  the  integument  of  the  lid,  whereby 
Entropion,  afleeting  iwth  eyeUdi.        displacement  iuwards  of  the  ciliary  margin 

1  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  April,  1841,  p.  259. 
'  Littell,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  95. 
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lid  and  the  globe.  This  action  of  salphuric  acid  causes^  in  general, 
exquisite  pain,  and  is  only  applicable  to  cases  where  the  patient  will 
not  submit  to  an  operation  by  sharp  instruments. 

When  the  disease  is  dependent  on  a  pervertejl  state  of  the  ciliary 
margin  and  tarsal  cartilage,  one  of  two  methods  may  be  adopted.  The 
cilia  and  their  bulbs  may  be  removed,  as  for  trichiasis ;  care  being  taken 
to  leave  the  puncta  lachrymalia  intact.  Or,  by  such  an  operation  as 
the  following,  an  attempt  may  be  made,  retaining  the  eyelashea,  to 
liberate  and  restore  them  to  their  normal  position.  ^^  The  patient  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  head  supported  by  an  as- 
sistant, the  inverted  lid  is  separated  from  the  globe  of  the  eye  by  means 
of  the  finger  or  a  sharp  hook  ;  and  then,  with  a  pair  of  strong  scissors, 
two  perpendicular  incisions  are  made  through  the  tarsal  cartilage,  each 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  one  upon  the  temporal,  the 
other  upon  the  nasal  side,  avoiding  the  punctum,  and  including  the  whole 
inverted  portion  of  the  lid.  This  part  being  now  everted,  and  held  in 
that  position,  tlfe  two  perpendicular  incisions  are  connected  by  a  hori- 
zontal incision  upon  the  conjunctival  surface,  close  to  the  ciliary  margin, 
by  means  of  a  scalpel ;  cutting  through  the  conjunctiva  and  tarsal  car- 
tilage, and  leaving  the  inverted  portion  of  the  margin  united  to  the 
rest  of  the  lid  merely  by  the  integument.  And  especial  care  is  taken 
that  the  knife  does  not  penetrate  through  the  skin."  Water-dressing  is 
applied.  And  ''  the  success  of  this  operation  depends  in  a  ^reat  mea- 
sure on  the  edges  of  the  incision  being  prevented  from  uniting  by  the 
first  intention,  particularly  the  horizontal  incision  upon  the  conjunctival 
surface.  This  is  efiected  by  everting  the  lid  occasionally  during  the 
first  few  days,  and  by  touching  the  edges  immediately  after  the  opersr 
tion  with  the  sulphate  of  copper,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  suppurate  and 
heal  by  granulation.^  Mr.  Grampton's  operation  for  entropion  consists 
in  making  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  lid,  with  scissors,  at  each  can- 
thus,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long ;  taking  care  not  to  wound 
the  punctum.  An  elliptical  portion  of  skin  is  then  removed  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  lid.  Two  or  three  ligatures  having  been  introduced 
through  the  skin  at  the  tarsal  margin,  the  eyelid  is  everted  by  means  of 
them,  and  drawn  up  towards  the  eyebrow;  in  which  position  it  is  retained 
for  a  few  days,  by  the  ligatures  being  fixed  to  the  forehead  with  a  strip 
of  adhesive  plaster.  In  the  mean  time,  the  exposed  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  wetted  lint ;  and  as  the  perpendicular  incisions 
heal  by  granulation,  a  suflScient  degree  of  eversion  will  be  produced. 

[Mr.  Crampton*s  operation  and  that  of  Mr.  Guthrie  are  here  con- 
founded and  blended.  The  former  consists  in  dividing  the  tarsal  carti- 
lage by  two  perpendicular  incisions,  each  about  three  lines  long,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  text ;  next,  to  overcome  the  supposed  con- 
tracted state  of  the  conjunctiva,  a  transverse  division  of  this  membrane 
is  to  be  made,  uniting  the  extremities  of  the  first  sections ;  and  the  lid, 
now  easily  everted,  is  to  be  maintained  in  this  rectified  position  by  a 
suspensorium  palpebrarum,  until  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wounds  has 
taken  place. 

1  Dublin  Medical  Press,  July  27,  1842,  p.  54. 
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Mr.  Gnthrie,  finding  that  thia  method  did  not  always  sacceed,  modi- 
fied it  as  follows :  He  made  the  perpendicular  incisions  as  did  Mr. 
Crampton,  bat  rather  more  freely,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch, "  antil 
that  part  of  the  eyelid  containing  the  tarsal  cartilage  is  perfectly  free, 
and  ia  evidently  not  acted  upon  Ey  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle, 
which  lie  npon  it."  If  any  vicious  curvature  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  can 
be  detected,  by  which  the  everting  effect  of  the  first  incisions  ia  coun- 
teracted, it  must  now  be  divided  in  its  length,  exactly  at  the  place  where 
it  is  bent,  which  is  generally  at  its  inner  part.  The  portion  thus  slit  is 
only  connected  with  the  common  integuments  of  the  lid ;  this  incision 
need  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch  at  each  extremity,  and  is  nsually 
requisite  only  at  the  inner.  The  next  step  consists  in  removing  a  fold 
of  the  skin  from  the  length  of  the  eyelid,  as  close  as  possible  to  its 
marein,  between  the  perpendicular  incisions,  and  in  uniting  the  edges 
of  thia  wound  carefully  by  three  or  four  fine  sutures,  which  are  now 
also  passed  through  the  edge  of  the  lid  and  finally  secured  upon  the 
forehead  by  strips  of  sticking-plaster.  The  perpendicular  incisions  are 
liot  to  be  permitted  to  close  oy  first  intention,  but  lunar  caustic  or  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  to  be  applied  to  them  from  time  to  time,  so  that  they 
may  be  made  to  granulate.  Mr.  Guthrie  objects  to  the  transverse  in- 
cision of  Mr.  Crampton,  as  being  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious. 

In  entropium  of  the  lower  lid,  Mr.  Guthrie  generally  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  tarsal  cartilage  only  at  its  outer  angle,  and  to  evert 
the  lid  as  in  the  case  of  the  upper ;  in  very  inveterate  cases,  how- 
ever, a  similar  division  is  made  at  the  inner  extremity  also,  avoiding  the 
pnnctnm ;  union  by  granulation  is  insisted  upon,  as  in  the  operation  on 
the  upper  lid.'   . 


7  of  the  Eye,  p.  30,  &a.] 
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The  accompaDTing  figure,  copied  from  Mr.  Onthrie'e  book,  exhibits 
a  view  of  this  operation. 

Id  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Entropinm,  published  in  the  JhiNin 
Medical  Journal,  for  March,  1844,  Mr.  Wilde  recommendB  an  operation 
for  it,  which  difTera  from  that  advised  by  Professor  Miller  for  trichiasis, 
only  in  the  fact  that,  after  the  excision  of  the  cilia  and  their  bulbs,  the 
edge  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  has  been  carefully  preserved  un- 
touched by  the  knife,  iB  nicely  united  by  fine  BUtores  with  that  of  the  skin, 
so  that  union  by  first  intention,  instead  of  by  granulation,  is  secured. 

Mr.  Haynes  Walton,  in  a  very  recent  work  on  "  Operative  Ophthal* 
mic  Surgery,"  in  which  he  appears  to  have  diligently  investigated  the 
causes  of  this  troublesome  affection,  contends  with  good  reasons  that  it 
is  due  not  to  any  faulty  condition  of  the  skin,  conjunctiva,  or  tares] 
cartilage,  but  to  vitiated  action  of  the  orbicularis  muscle;  and  his  indi- 
cations of  treatment  are,  "  to  overcome  the  means  of  the  inversion  by 
dissecting  away  the  thick  marginal  portions  of  the  orbicularis,  supposing 
that  part  of  the  muscle  to  he  entirely  or  nearly  all  that  is  at  fault ;  ana 
also  to  remove  as  much  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  as  may  be  necessary  to 
produce  such  tension  as  shall  overcome  the  deformity  which  other  tissues 
of  the  lid  may  have  acquired,  from  the  irregular  position  into  which  they 
have  been  thrown  by  the  muscles,  and  which  has  been  made  more  or  less 
permanent  by  the  changes  induced  by  inflammation,"  (p.  164.)  Accord- 
ingly, be  dissects  from  the  tarsal  margin  of  the  lid  an  elliptical  portion 
of  the  integument  and  orbicular  muscle,  extending  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  lid,  from  as  close  as  possible  to  its  edge  as  far  backwards 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  then  unites  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  three 
or  four  fine  sutures,  applying  subsequently  the  cold  water-dressing. 

Mr.  Walton's  chapter  on  this  subject  la  a  very  instructive  one ;  the 
text  is  elucidated  by  numerous  drawings. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Tyrrell  recommended  that  the  lid  should  be  merely  divided  at  its 
centre  by  a  single  perpendicular  incision.  The  pressure  caused  by  the 
contracted  cartilage  was  thus  relieved;  and  as  the  wound,  shaped  like  an 
inverted  A>  became  filled  by  granulations,  very  little  deformity  would 
result.  Buth  this  and  Mr.  Crampton's  operation  are  only  applicable  to 
cases  where  the  disease  arises  from  a  contracted  state  of  the  cartilage. 

Ectropion. 

Ectropion  denotes  an  opposite  condition  of  the  eyelid — its  eversion ; 
and  is  more  frequently  met  with  in 
^'^'  ^''  the  lower,  than  in  the  upper  lid. 

The  conjunctival  lining  is  exposed, 
the  eyeball  is  partially  denuded, 
and  much  deformity  is  produced. 
After  a  time,  the  exposed  palpebral 
conjunctiva  loses  much  of  its  mem- 
branous character;  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball  becomes  irritable,  in- 
flames, and  undergoes  change  of 
structure — probably  fatal  to  vision; 
and  a  degree  of  epiphora  invariably 
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exists,  in  conaeqaenoe  of  the  natural  coarse  of , the  lachrymal  secretion 
towards  the  pnncta  being  interrupted.  The  malposition  most  frequently 
results  from  contraction  of  cicatrices  of  the  intezument ;  and  these  may 
exist  in  the  eyelid  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  in  the  corresponding  cheek, 
or  extensively  on  the  face  and  neck  as  after  severe  burns  {Principlea, 
8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  642).  The  lower  eyelid  iB  the  more  frequently  affected. 
The  cicatrix  may  follow  a  burn,  wound,  sloughing  abscess,  or  exfoliation; 
the  first  and  last  are  the  most  unfavorable. 

Ectropion,  however,  arises  from  other  causes  than  the  contracUon  of 
sores.  Simple  relaxation  of  the  lower  lid  will  produce  it;  and  this  may 
depend  on  flabbiness  and  redundancy  of  all  the  compoDent  textures,  or 
.  on  atony  only  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis.  The  last  circumstance  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence  in  old  people.  Frequently,  ectropion  is  caused 
by  a  faulty  condition  of  the  conjunctival  lining  of  the  lid,  which  is  the 
seat  of  swelling,  of  either  an  acute  or  chronic  kind.  And  it«i8  well  to 
remember,  how  general  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  lid  is  able  to  cause 
either  inversion  or  eversion,  according  to  the  accident  of  displacement; 
just  as  a  similar  condition  of  the  prepuce  may  be  the  cause  either  of 
phymosis  or  of  paraphymosis.  Eversion  is  no  uncommon, attendant 
on  purulent  ophthalmia;  from  the  acute  and  great  swelling  of  the  lid, 
more  eBpecislly  of  its  conjnnctival  lining.  It  also  results  from  an  indo- 
lent enlargement  and  thickening  of  that  mem- 
brane. The  accidental  division  of  either  can-  ^'B-  22. 
thus,  too,  may  cause  it;  the  lid  becoming  loose 
•nd  pendalous.     Or  it  may  arise  from  an  elon- 

Sted  and  irregular  state  of  the  tarsal  carti- 
je. 

Treatment  necessarily  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cause.  Acute  swelling  of  the  eye- 
lid and  its  lining  is  subdued  by  the  usual  means. 
Chronic  enlargement  of  the  membrane  is  first 
treated  by  scarification,  and  astringents.  If 
these  he  resisted,  the  redundancy  may  be  re- 
moved, either  by  carved  scissors  or  by  caustic; 
the  former  obviously  to  be  preferred ;  great  care  being  taken  lest,  by 
the  removal  of  too  much,  entropion  be  produced.  Atony  or  paralysis 
of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  may  be  combated  by  the  usual  means ; 
bat,  generally,  this  form  of  the  aSection,  occurring  in  those  of  advanced 
years,  may  be  regarded  simply  as  one  of  the  many  signs  of  decay,  and 
irremediable.  When  there  is  elongation  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  or  re- 
dundancy of  the  whole  lid,  abbreviation,  safficient  to  restore  normal 
position,  is  effected  by  a  simple  operation.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  lid, 
a  triangular  portion  of  its  whole  thickness  is  to  be  removed  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  V;  the  margins  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  suture, 
a  proper  compress  is  applied,  and  when  the  parts  heal  the  lid  will  be 
in  close  apposition  to  the  globe.  {See  Fig.  23.)  In  the  case  of  faulty 
<ncatrice8,  the  procedure  is  more  difficult  and  leas  promising.  Occasion- 
ally, tbe  simple  division  of  a  tight  adhesion  may  suffice  for  liberation 
and  replacement.  But  generally,  there  is  loss  of  substance  connected 
with  the  cicatrix,  and  consequently  simple  incision  proves  inadequate. 
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In  the  case  of  a  moderate  cicatrix,  at  Bome  diBtance  from  the  ciliair 
margin,  amendment,  if  not  complete  reatoratioQ,  may  be  effected  ag  fol- 
lows :  Supposing  the  lower  eyelid  to  be  affected,  a  V  wound  is  made, 

throogh  the  integument  only,  the  apex 
Fig-  23.  pointing  to  the  cheek.     By  means  of  the 

knife's  point,  the  incladed  skin  is  freed 


Pig.  at 


,„ ,  a  little  from  its  areolar  connections ;  and 

fPlHaof  thiiopentloD.   (From  uimim,  ,,,  i     -     a  t    i         i 

Ad.  Bd.  —Ed.]  resilience  upwards  is  favored  by  the  ne- 

cessary manipulation.  Displacement  up- 
wards is  then  definitely  secured  by  bnnglng  together  laterally  the  wound 
that  remains  beneath,  by  means  of  sutures.  In  not  a  few  cases  there 
is  not  sufficient  laxity  of  parts  to  admit  of  this.  Under  sach  circum- 
stances,  something  may  be  done  by  incising  the  eyelid,  and  replacing 
its  ciliary  margin ;  then  filling  up  the  chasm  beneath,  which  necessarily 
results,  by  a  flap  of  integument  borrowed  from  the  adjoining  cheek. 
When  ectropion  has  resulted  from  accidental  wound  at  the  canthos, 
rectification  is  easily  obtained  by  reunion  of  the  divided  parts;  the 
margins  of  the  cicatrized  wound  being  made  raw  by  paring,  and  r^ 
tained  in  accurate  apposition  by  suture. 

[So  many  qperations  have  been  devised  to  suit  particular  cases  of 
Ectropium,  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  them  all  in  a  gene- 
ral treatise  like  this.  The  reader  is,  thercfpre,  referred  to  special  works 
on  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  particularly  to  the  American  edition  of 
Mr.  Lawrence's  book,  where  a  great  variety  of  proceedings  are  enume- 
rated and  illustrated. — Ed.] 
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When  either  eyelid  has  been  partially  or  totally  destroyed,  by  injury, 
or  by  disease  not  of  a  malignant  kind,  an  attempt  may  be  made  not 

without  good  prospect  of  success,  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  suitable  ' 
flap  brought  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  No  precise  rules  can  be  given 
for  such  an  operation ;  the  details  must  necessarily  vary  in  each  case.' 

C;cIopndia  of  Prtctictl 
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m.  Affections  of  the  Lachrimal  Apparatus. 

Epiphora.     Stillictdium, 

JEpiphora  consists  in  an  increased  secretion  of  tears,  which  flow  over 
the  cheek.  Stillicidium  lachrymarum  depends  on  some  aflection  of  the 
excreting  lachrymatory  apparatus,  which  prevents  them  from  taking  up 
the  tears  as  they  are  secreted. 

The  watery  eye  may  be  either  congenital,  or  the  result  of  injury  or 
disease.  It  is  best  treated  by  means  of  astringent  collyria ;  by  weak 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  wine  of  opium,  dropped  upon  the  eve 
once  a  day ;  or  by  exposing  the  eye  to  the  vapor  of  laudanum ;  and  by 
using  at  the  same  time  some  weak  red  precipitate  ointment  to  the  edges 
of  the  lids  at  night,  when  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  Meibomian 
secretion. 

In  all  cases,  not  prominently  connected  with  some  more  important 
affection  of  the  eye,  .the  state  of  the  general  system  must  be  carefully 
looked  to ;  for  it  is  extremely  probable  that  no  slight  declension  from 
health  will  be  found ;  and,  unless  this  be  remedied,  all  local  treatment 
will  prove  of  comparatively  little  avail.  When  a  watery  eye  results  from 
a  contracted  state  of  the  puncta,  these  are  to  be  dilated  by  means  of 
fine  probes,  or  a  stiff  bristle.  When  there*  is  relaxation  or  atony  of  the 
lachrymal  sac,  then  stimulating  injections  or  collyria  are  to  be  used. 
These  are  thrown  into  the  sac  by  means  of  Anel's  syringe,  through  the 
punctum.  Occasionally,  a  small  blister  applied  over  the  sac  is  of  use. 
When  the  nasal  duct  is  obstructed,  measures  must  be  taken  to  effect  its 
clearance.  Often,  the  watery  eye  is  but  a  symptom  of  general  ophthal- 
mia, and  is  only  to  be  cured  by  its  subjugation. 

Xeroma  denotes  an  opposite  condition ;  a  dryness  of  the  eye,  depend- 
ent on  deficiency  of  the  lachrymal  secretion.  Frequently,  it  is  a  tem- 
porary prelude  to  graver  affections  of  the  eye,  of  an  inflammatory 
nature.  When  it  occurs  singly,  and  persists — as  is  but  seldom — restor- 
ation of  the  secretion  is  to  be  courted  by  ordinary  stimulant  means. 

Inflammatory  Affections  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac. 

The  areolar  tissue  over  the  lachrymal  sac  sometimes  is  the  seat  of  an 
inflammatory  process ;  while,  in  the  first  instance,  the  sac  itself  is  free. 
A  red,  itchy,  painful  swelling  exists  at  the  corner  of  the  eye ;  and  the 
system  sympathizes  slightly.  The  cause  usually  is  exposure  to  cold. 
Irurging,  and  antimonials  internally,  with  low  aiet,  and  pencilling  of 
the  affected  part  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tincture  of  iodine,  will  ordi- 
narily suffice  to  obtain  resolution.  If  they  fail,  then  local  depletion  by 
leeching  must  be  had  recourse  to ;  the  leeches  being  applied  oyer  the 
part  itself.  It  is  obviously  of  much  importance  to  be  early  and  active 
in  such  treatment;  so  as,  if  possible,  to  prevent  involvement  of  the 
lachrymal  sac.  If  suppuration  should  occur,  a  very  early  incision  should 
be  practised,  lest  perforation  of  the  sac  take  place.  Not  unfrequently, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the  sac  is  involved,  and  suppurates 
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acutely.  The  same  treatment  is  necessary ;  an  early  evacnating  inci- 
sion, or  enlargement  of  the  spontaneous  opening,  and  light  water-dress- 
ing afterwards.  The  opening  granulates  and  heals;  and  usually  the 
breach  in  the  sac  closes,  leaving  its  cavity  unoccluded. 

The  lachrymal  sac  may  itself  be  the  primary  seat  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion. This  may  occur  icQopathically  in  those  of  weak  system,  or  in  any 
one,  after  exposure  to  cold.  A  small,  hard,  circumscribed,  and  very 
painful  swelling  is  formed  below  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  muscle ; 
the  superimposed  integuments  soon  become  red,  the  eyelids  are  more  or 
or  less  oedematous,  the  corresponding  side  of  the  nostril  is  drr ;  and  the 
system  sympathizes  considerably.  The  swelling  increases,  often  almost 
obscuring  the  eye ;  and  severe  headache  usually  is  complained  of.  The 
course  of  the  tears  is  obstructed,  by  the  tumid  state  of  the  duct's  lining 
membrane — inflammation  having  extended  to  it — and  they  find  their 
way  over  the  cheeks.  Suppuration  occurs,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the 
matter  is  discharged  externally.  Then  a  slow  recovery  may  ensue,  the 
nasal  duct  becomes  again  open,  the  tears  resume  their  proper  course, 
the  suppurated  aperture  granulates  and  heals.  Or  the  obstruction  in 
the  nasal  duct  remains,  the  tears  do  not  reach  their  wonted  outlet,  the 
aperture  contracts  but  does  not  heal,  and  the  condition  of  fistula  lachry- 
malis  is  established.  In  severe  and  neglected  cases — more  especially  if 
occurring  in  a  debilitated  frame— the  subjacent  periosteum  may  be  de- 
structively involved,  and  tedious  exfoliation  ensue. 

Antiphlogistics  are  obviously  demanded  here ;  leeches  oyer  the  in- 
flamed sac,  warm  anodyne  fomentations,  and  a  full  dose  of  morphia  at 
night,  to  allay  pain  and  procure  rest.  These  ought  to  be  used  early  to 
avert  suppuration  if  possible.  When  matter  has  formed,  it  must  be 
evacuated  at  once.  This  is  done  by  introducing  a  bistoury  into  the  sac, 
below  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis,  which  ought  to  be  rendered  promi- 
nent by  drawing  the  lids  outward.  After  evacuation,  light  water-dressing 
or  poultice  is  applied ;  and  the  sac,  after  a  time,  may  be  occasionally 
syringed  with  warm  water.  We  hope  that  the  membrane  of  the  duct 
will  duly  recover  from  its  tumid  state,  that  the  natural  course  of  the 
lachrymal  fluids  will  be  restored,  and  that  the  outward  opening  in  the 
sac  will  close. 

A  chronic  affection  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  not  uncommon ;  the  vas- 
cular process  reaching  no  higher  than  congestion,  and  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  lining  membranes.  An  indolent  swelling  occurs  beneath 
the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis,  soft,  fluctuating,  comparatively  painless, 
and  capable  of  being  emptied  by  pressure ;  for  the  puncta  remain  open, 
and  through  them  the  puriform  secretion  escapes  upwards.  The  passage 
downwards  is  obstructed ;  and,  indeed,  this  circumstance  seems,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  the  origin  of  the  malady. 

Sometimes  this  chronic  distension  of  the  sac  is  the  result  of  an  acute 
or  subacute  attack.  In  other  cases,  it  is  chronic  from  the  first ;  and, 
in  these,  the  state  of  the  general  system  is  usually  unsatisfactory.  There 
is  a  constant  liability  to  acute  accession  from  but  slight  causes ;  and, 
when  such  an  aggravation  does  occur,  the  progress  is  likely  to  be  rapid 
and  untoward.  Suppuration  and  outward  discharge  take  place,  and 
fistula  lachrymalis  is  established,  perhaps  with  necrosis  of  the  os  unguis. 
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Treatment  conBistA  in  prophylaotic  care,  ao  as  to  avert  such  antoward 
events ;  in  attention  to  the  general  health ;  in  maintaining  a  compara- 
tirely  empty  state  of  the  sao,  by  occasional  pressure ;  and  id  the  use  of 
sttmalant  injections,  coUyria,  or  ointments.  Sometimes  vesication  over 
the  aao,  by  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tincture  of  iodine,  is  of  use ;  at  other 
times,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  will  prove  serviceable. 

It  is  in  such  cases  that  Anel's  syringe  is  of  most  use ;  to  clear  out 
accumulated  discharge,  and  to  convey  alterative  and  atimnlatiug  fluids 
to  the  congested  membrane.  For  overcoming  strnctnral  obstmction  in 
the  nasal  duct,  any  such  injection  is  quite  inadequate. 


Fistula  Lachrymalit. 


Ob- 


Fig.  26. 


How  this  condition  is'  produced,  has  already  been  explained, 
struction  takes  place  in  the  nasal  duct ;  the 
lachrymal  sac  inflames,  suppurates,  and 
ulcerates — the  ulcerated  aperture  discharg- 
ing externally ;  and  the  wound,  only  con- 
tracting, does  not  heal.  This  train  of  events 
may  originate  in  the  lachrymal  paBsages, 
and  usually  does  so.  But  the  origiu  may 
be  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  as 
already  stated ;  or  in  the  bone  and  perios- 
teum, in  those  with  a  mercnrio-syphilitio 
taint  of  system.  The  greater  number  of 
cases,  however,  are  of  a  simple  nature ; 

originating  in  the  lachrymal  passages,  and  involving  the  deepei 
secondarily,  if  at  all. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  disease  are,  obstruction  in  the  nasal  duct, 
and  an  external  opening  in  the  lachrymal  sac.     In  treatment,  it  is  our 

Fig.  28. 
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object  to  close  the  latter ;  and  that  can  be  done  only  by  removing  the 
former.  To  this  end,  an  operation  is  necessary.  The  patient  having 
been  seen  seated  on  a  chair,  with  the  head  supported,  a  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed,  straight  bistoury  is  inserted  into  the  fistulous  opening  beneath 
the  orbicularis  tendon ;  and  is  not  only  lodged  in  the  sac,  but  pushed 
into  the  osseous  nasal  canal  as  well.  To  accomplish  this  dexterously, 
reference  to  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the, 
penetrating  instrument  may  receive  the  requisite  direction ;  downwards, 
a  little  backwards,  and  a  very  little  inwards.  By  the  side  of  the  bis- 
toury a  stout  probe  is  passed  down ;  and,  as  the  former  is  slowly  with- 
drawn, the  latter  is  pushed  steadily  onwards,  until  it  has  overcome  the 
obstruction,  and  is  felt  to  touch  the  floor  of  the  nostril.  To  effect  this 
perforation,  a  little  force  is  sometimes  necessary.  A  few  drops  of  blood, 
escaping  by  the  nostril,  prove  re-establishment  of  the  duct  complete ; 
also,  if  the  patient  be  made  to  expire  forcibly,  while  the  nostrils  are 
shut,  air  and  bloody  mucus  will  be  ejected  upwards  through  the  duct,  if 
the  probe  have  been  withdrawn.  (See  Fig.  26.) 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  knife  and  probe  procure  a  temporary 
re-establishment  of  the  canal.  This  must  be  kept  permanently  open ; 
and,  to  accomplish  this,  styleSj  or  small  bougies,  are  employed,  of  various 
sizes,  and  made  of  silver.  One,  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  probe, 
and  suflSciently  long  to  reach  from  the  upper  wound  to  the  nasal  aper- 
ture of  the  duct,  is  lodged  in  the  canal ;  its  flattened  head  resting  on 
the  integument.  No  fixed  size  can  be  defined  as  generally 
Fig.  27.  suitable  for  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  It  is 
enough  if  the  style  pass  easily  after  withdrawal  of  the  ordi- 
nary probe.  Having  been  lodged,  it  is  allowed  to  remain.. 
After  some  hours,  the  usual  resenting  of  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  is  evinced.  The  part  becomes  hot,  painful, 
and  swollen ;  still,  the  exciting  cause  is  not  to  be  removed ; 
the  style  is  left  untouched.  Fomentation,  or  a  poultice, 
and  the  minor  general  antiphlogistics  are  employed ;  and, 
usually,  after  a  day  or  two,  the  inflammatory  signs  subside, 
the  style  feels  loose  again  in  its  site,  and  a  purulent  dis- 
charge escapes  freely  by  it.  After  a  few  days  of  quietude, 
St  le  for  the  Ur  *^®  Original  style  is  withdrawn,  and  one  a  size  larger  gently 
chrymai  Duct  Substituted.  This,  in  its  turn,  gives  place  to  a  third ;  and 
so  on,  until  one  is  passed  of  suflScient  bulk  completely  to 
occupy  the  canal ;  the  passage  being  syringed  once  a  day  with  tepid 
water,  to  keep  it  clean.  This  last  style  is  worn  for  some  considerable 
time,  until  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  normal  caliber  of 
the  passage  is  fully  restored,  and  that  its  lining  membrane  has  returned 
to  a  tolerably  sound  condition.  Then  the  instrument,  which  had  only 
been  taken  out  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned  and  re- 
placed, is  withdr^v^n,  and  a  smaller  substituted.  This,  after  having 
been  worn  for  some  days,  is  succeeded  by  a  less ;  and  by  this  gradual 
abstraction  of  the  stimulus,  relapse  is  rendered  improbable.  Then,  if 
the  tears  continue  to  flow  naturally,  and  all  else  seem  favorable,  the 
use  of  the  instrument  may  be  wholly  abandoned;  and  the  external 
aperture,  now  much  contracted,  may  be  permitted  and  eucouraged  to 
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close  entirely.  Frequently,  no  aid  is  necessary  to  secure  this  latter 
event.  But,  should  a  small  fistula  threaten  to  prove  obstinate,  the  touch 
of  a  heated  wire,  or  point  of  caustic,  will  usually  effect  its  contraction 
and  closure. 

•  At  one  time,  tubes  were  employed  instead  of  styles.  Experience, 
however,  has  declared  them  to  be  inferior.  They  create  the  same  dis- 
turbance in  the  part,  are  apt  to  become  obstructed,  equally  require 
occasional  removal ;  and,  in  some  cases,  their  attempted  removal  has 
been  attended  with  the  utmost  difiiculty. 

At  one  time,  also,  it  was  no  uncommon  practice  to  seek  a  more  direct 
road  to  the  nasal  outlet,  than  through  the  obstructed  lachrymal  duct, 
by  perforation  of  the  os  unguis.  This  destruction  of  unimplicated 
texture,  however,  is  in  the  present  day  very  properly  deemed  unwar- 
rantable. 

If  necrosis  accompany  the  condition  of  fistula  lachrymalis,  exfoliation 
must  be  patiently  awaited ;  for  not  until  the  dead  portion  of  bone  has 
been  thrown  off,  can  the  soft  parts  be  expected  to  heal.  At  the  same 
time  constitutional  treatment  will  certainly  be  necessary. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  fistula  lachrymalis  may  be  simulated, 
tolerably  closely,  by  malignant  disease.  A  medullary  tumor,  or  a 
malignant  polypus,  formed  in  connection  with  the  nasal  passages,  may 
project  towards  the  surface  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye ;  and  its  first 
prominence,  yet  covered  by  the  (Aretched  and  attenuated  integument, 
may  occupy  the  exact  locality  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  But  a  touch 
of  the  part  will  evince  elasticity  instead  of  fluctuation;  a  glance  at 
the  nostrils  will  show  the  true  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  the  cachectic 
face  and  general  appearance  will  sufficiently  testify  to  the  malignant 
character. 

Obstruction  of  the  Nasal  Duct 

We  can  readily  understand  how  this  shpuld  be  a  not  unfrequent 
result  of  an  inflammatory  process  in  the  lining  membrane.  The  mem- 
brane is  at  first  turgid  by  soft  exudation ;  and  this  narrows,  and  may 
obstruct,  the  canal.  Such  obstruction  is  temporary  in  its  nature,  and 
capable  of  yielding  to  ordinary  treatment,  whereby  cessation  of  undue 
action  and  absorption  of  extraneous  deposit  may  be  obtained.  If  the 
process  continue,  exudation  becomes  more  and  more  dense,  and  more 
enduring ;  partly  mucous  in  its  site,  but  chiefly  submucous ;  and  by 
continuance  or  aggravation  of  such  structural  change,  diminution  and 
obstruction  of  the  canal  are  rendered  plainly  inevitable. 

For  the  minor  form  of  obstruction,  rectification  of  the  general  health, 
counter-irritation  applied  over  the  part,  and  the  use  of  sorbefacient 
coUyria  or  injections,  will  ordinarily  suffice.  In  the  more  advanced 
form,  the  stimulus  of  the  lodgement  of  a  foreign  substance  in  the  part  is 
essential  to  efficient  restoration  by  absorption.  In  some  instances,  this 
indication  may  be  fulfilled  without  incision,  by  passing  a  probe  upwards, 
from  the  nasal  orifice  of  the  duct.  The  probe,  Cf-ensouPsj  bent  nearly 
to  a  right  angle,  at  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  its  point,  is 
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passed  carefully  aloDg  the  floor  of  the  nostril,  until  it  arriyes  below  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone;  then  its  point  is 
directed  upwards  into  the  canal.  This  manipulation  is  always  doubtful 
in  the  first  instance,  on  account  of  the  valvular  protection  by  which  the 
nasal  orifice  of  the  duct  is  guarded,  and  which  must  be  forcibly  broken 
up ;  often  it  proves  most  difficult  to  the  surgeon,  and  both  teasing  and 
painful  to  -the  patient ;  not  unfrequently  it  fails  altogether.  It  diould 
never  be  attempted,  unless  after  repeated  practice  on  the  dead  body. 
And,  even  when  the  introduction  can  be  effected  with  tolerable  facility,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  such  means  will  in  the  end  be  found  quite  inadequate 
to  remove  the  disease.  In  all  serious  cases,  therefore,  of  obstruction  in 
the  nasal  duct,  it  is  better  at  once  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  for  fistula  lachrymalis ;  to  puncture  the  sac,  and  proceed  with 
gradual  dilatation  by  styles. 

Obliteration  and  Absence  of  the  Nasal  Duct. 

1.  The  nasal  duct  may  be  obliterated  by  change  of  structure  in  the 
membrane.  Restoration  by  perforation  may  be  attempted.  2.  It  may 
be  shut  up  entirely  by  change  of  structure  in  the  bone.  Then  restora- 
tion in  the  original  site  is  hopeless ;  and  if  anything  remedial  is  at- 
tempted, it  can  only  be  by  perforating  the  os  unguis,  and  rendering 
the  unnatural  aperture  permanent.  ^ 

A  case  is  related  by  M.  B^rard,  of  congenital  absence  of  the  nasal 
duct ;  from  which  there  had  resulted  a  congenital  fistula,  which  con- 
tinued open  and  discharging  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  An  artificial 
outlet  was  formed  for  the  secretion,  by  perforation  of  the  os  unguis.^ 

Da/iryolites. 

Concretions  are  sometimes  found  in  the  lachrymal  passages ;  mainly 
lodged  in  the  sac;  and  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  cement^ 
by  concrete  mucous  and  albuminous  matter.      The  foreign  substance 

f  reduces  swelling  and  lachrymation,  and  may  ultimately  cause  fistula. 
ts  presence  is  easily  detected  by  manipulation,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  a  probe  through  one  of  the  puncta.  The  remedy  is  simple;  incision 
and  removal.  The  wound  may  be  expected  to  heal  kindly,  and  without 
any  fistulous  tendency.  In  minor  cases,  mere  expression,  without 
wound,  may  prove  sufficient. 

• 

Affections  of  the  Lachrymal  Gland. 

Dacryadenitis. — The  lachrymal  gland  may  be  the  seat  of  an  inflam- 
matory action,  chronic  or  acute;  but  either  form  of  attack  is  rare.  The 
secretion  is  first  increased,  afterwards  arrested,  and  then  restored  in  a 
perverted  form.  A  painful  swelling  forms  in  the  region  of  the  organ ; 
the  eyeball  is  displaced,  and  inconvenienced  in  function  and  movements. 
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The  eyelids  are  (edematous ;  and  the  conjanctira  is  apt  to  sympathize, 
and  take  part  in  the  action.  In  the  acate  form,  the  system  suffers 
severely ;  the  pain  grows  intense,  and  shoots  through  the  head ;  anu 
sapporation  may  take  place.  If  the  matter  be  discharged  spon- 
taneoosly,  a  fistoloos  aperture  may  remain. 

The  treatment  is  according  to  general  antiphlogistic  principles ;  vben 
matter  forms,  an  early  and  free  opening  is  to  be  made. 

Atrophy  of  the  Lachrymal  Gland  may  take  place,  bnt  this  is  very 
rare;  the  organ  ultimately  becoming  almost  effaced.  Then  either 
zeroma  results ;  or  the  conjunctival  secretion  is  augmented,  to  atone 
for  the  glandular  deficiency. 

Tumort  of  rarious  kinds  may  form  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  It 
is  liable  to  simple  hypertrophy,  amenable  to  discutients.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  seat  of  cyttic  formation,  remediable  by  simple  puncture;  or,  if 
that  fails,  by  excision.  Carcinoma  may  attack  the  gland.  Then  there 
is  ohTiouslr  no  hope  hut  from  early  removal.  And,  in  extirpation  of 
the  eyeball  on  account  of  malignant  dieeaee,  it  is  well  always  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  the  lachrymal  gland — ita  occupation  now  gone — 
whether  involved  or  not;  lest,  by  its  continued  presence,  return  and 
reproduction  of  the  tumor  should  be  favored. 

Sncanthis. 

By  this  term  is  meant  an  enlargement  of  the  carnncula  lachrymalis. 
The  enlargement  may  be  a  simple  and  somewhat  acute  engorgement  of 
the  part,  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process 
resident  therein.     This  will  readily  give  way  to  Fifr  28. 

ordinary  treatment — scarification,  or  leeching, 
fomentation,  and  sorbefacients. 

A  chronic  swelling,  of  the  nature  of  hyper- 
trophy or  simple  tumor,  may  occur ;  less  amena- 
ble to  discussion,  and  often  resistful  of  it.  It 
slowly  increases;  producina 'deformity  by  itp 
prominence  and  bulk ;  displacing  and  obstruct- 
ing the  pnncta  and  lachrymal  canals,  whence  EDcuthir. 
troablesome  lacfarymation  results ;  preventing 

due  closure  of  the  eyelids ;  and  favoring  the  occurrence  of  ophthalmia. 
If  discutients  fail,  under  such  circnmBtances,  excision  is  to  be  practised; 
care  being  taken  to  leave  the  pnncta  canaliculi,  and  lachrymal  sac  un- 
injured. 

Sometimes  the  caruncle  is  thi  seat  of  tumor  of  a  malignant,  or  at 
least  suspicious  character.  In  such  a  case,  discussion  is  hopeless ;  and 
palliatives  of  any  kind  are  not  employed,  if  excision  be  practicable.  By 
early  as  well  as  free  removal  only,  can  immunity  from  return  be  hoped 
for.  It  is  very  rarely,  however,  that  excision  of  this  texture,  on  any 
account,  b  required. 
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Ophthalmia. 

In  Bach  a  work  as  this,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  so  iride  a  anb- 
ject  as  the  affections  of  the  eye- 
ball— BO  important,  varied,  and 
nnmerouB  —  shonld  be  fnlly  dis- 
cnseed  in  all  its  details.  The  lead- 
ing points  only  can  be  orertaken; 
the  stndent  being  referred  for  far- 
ther information  to  the  many  excel- 
lent monographs  in  this  department 
of  Surgery. 

Ophthalmia  is  the  general  term 
in  vhich  all  afiectiona  of  the  eye- 
ball of  an  inflammatory  nature  are 
comprehended;  and,  according  as 
the  Buperflcial  or  more  deeply  seated 
textures  are  iarolved,  the  ophthal- 
mia is  Bud  to  be  External  or  In- 
ternal. 


Jiffectiona  of  the  Cpiyunctiva, 

The  inflammatory  process,  in  all  its  grades,  is  very  frequently  fonnd 
eatablished  in  the  conjunctiva ;  and  the  affection  varies  materidly,  not- 
only  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  action  itself,  but  also  according 
to  the  cause  tniich  induced  it,  and  the  state  of  the  system  in  which  it 
has  occurred.  Different  varieties  of  the  disease  may,  in  consequence,' 
be  enumerated.  The  moat  prominent  of  tfiese  are  the  Simple,  Purulent, 
and  Strumous. 


Simple  Conyunctivitit. 

The  eye  becomes  the  seat  of  pain,  heat,  and  lachrymation ;  there  is 
intolerance  of  light,  and  consequent  shutting  of  the  eyelids — more  or 
less  spasmodic ;  frequently,  there  is  a  sensation  as  if  Band  or  other 
foreign  matter  were  lodged  in  the  part.  On  separating  the  eyelids,  the 
membrane  is  seen  to  present  an  appearance  of  unusual  vascularity ;  not 
from  formation  of  new  vessels,  but  from  enlargement  of  those  already 
there.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  vessels  have  a  peculiar 
character,  whereby  affection  of  this  membrane  may  be  distinguiBbed 
from  the  affections  of  more  deeply  seated  parts.  The  vessels  are  of 
considerable  size,  they  seem  to  advance  from  the  periphery  of  the  globe, 
where  the  membrane  is  reflected  from  off  the  palpebrse,  are  tortuous  in 
their  course,  freely  inosculate  with  each  other,  and  terminate  gradually 
at  the  margin  of  the  cornea ;  they  are  also  observed  to  follow  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  membrane ;  sometimes  the;  are  diBtinct  and  separate, 

because  not  rery  nnmerona;  Bometimea  they  are  numberless,  coneti- 

tnting  one  mass  of  angrr  red ;  and  the 

redness  is  nBnallj  of  a  bnght  scarlet  hue  ^K-  ^■ 

(Fig.  29,  a).     Whereas,  in  sclerotitis,  the 

vessels  are  small,  straight,  not  affected  by 

tbe  movements  of  the  eyeball,  appear  first 

near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  become 

paler  towards  the  periphery  of  the  globe, 

do  not  inosculate,  plainly  occupy  a  deeper 

plane,  emi  cause  a  redness  of  a  pink  or 

purplish  hue  (Pig.  29,  b). 

In  what  is  strictly  termed  Simple  Con- 
junctivitiB,  the  range  of  the  inflammatory 
process  does  not  reach  higher  than  active 
congestioD.  Effusion  takes  place  copious- 
ly ;  partly  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  but 
chiefly  external  to  it.     If  the  crisis  of  true  ^ 

inflammation  be  approached,  a  temporary    ■»'"•' opua-imu^jwurt^  ooAjm* 
drying  up  of  the  discharze,  with  aggrava- 
tioa  of  all  the  symptoms^marks  the  untoward  advance. 

The  system  is  sympathetically  involved ;  but,  in  general,  its  disorder 
is  neither  prominent  nor  severe. 

The  disease  may  occur  per  te,  or  be  but  a  part  of  a  more  general 
inSammatory  attack.  Not  unfrequently,  it  is  merely  a  a^^mptom  of 
eruptiye  fever,  as  in  measles  and  smallpox. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  numerous ;  over-exertion  of  the  organ  in 
many  ways ;  derangement  of  the  general  health ;  a  glaring,  sunny,  or 
dusty  season.  The  exciting  causes  are  equally  numerous ;  exposure  to 
cold,  heat,  wind,  or  light ;  the  application  of  all  chemical  and  mechanical 
irritiints,  directly ;  and  the  indirect  influence  of  irritant  causes,  more 
remotely.  The  most  obstinate  forms  of  the  disease  are  to  be  expected, 
when  the  exciting  cause  is  by  a  direct  irritaut  which  remains  in  constant 
operation ;  as  when  a  particle  of  sand,  dust,  or  glass,  lodges  in  the 
membrane,  or  when  it  is  constantly  rubbed  or  fretted  by  stray  eye* 
lashes. 

In  the  treatment,  our  first  care  ia  to  remove  the  cause.  Then  anti- 
pblogistics  are  to  be  used ;  but  these  need  not  he  of  the  highest  class.  If 
the  cause — as  a  foreign  substance  lodged  in  the  membrane — have  been 
removed  at  once,  nothing  may  he  required  in  addition  to  rest  of  both 
body  and  part,  low  diet,  abstraction  of  light,  and  continuous  application 
of  cold  over  the  shut  eyelids  by  means  of  wetted  lint.  The  inflam- 
matory process  may  be  entirely  averted ;  or,  if  just  begun,  it  may  very 
speedily  resolve.  If  not,  then  blood  is  to  be  abstracted  locally,  and 
transition  made  gradually  from  cold  cloths  to  warm  fomentations.  The 
blood  may  be  drawn  from  the  temple,  or  by  cupping  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck ;  or  by  the  application  of  leeches  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eye 
itself.  The  last  method  and  locality  are  generally  preferred ;  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  all  the  animals  fasten  near  the  inner  angle  only, 
immediately  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis ;  for  there  less  pain 
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will  be  occasioned,  more  blood  will  be  drawn,  and  less  risk  both  of 
ecchjmosis  and  of  erysipelas  will  be  incurred,  than  when  application  is 
carelessly  and  diffusely  made  along  the  eyelids.  The  'amount  of  local 
depletion  will  of  course  vary  according  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
the  disease,  and  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 

The  action  may  simply  and  steadily  resolve ;  or  may  pass  from  the 
acute  to  the  chronj^condition,  and  there  tend  to  remain.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  thtT,  in  all  cases  of  this  affection,  not  of  a  traumatic 
origin,  and  not  occurring  in  a  robust  and  vigorous  frame,  the  chronic 
condition,  a  state  differing  little  from  that  of  mere  passive  congestion, 
is  very  apt  to  be  assumed  at  an  early  period — after  the  laps^  of  but  a 
few  days.  Then,  continuance  of  antiphlogistics  would  but  aggravate 
the  morbid  state.  A  change  has  to  be  made.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
unburden  the  distended  vessels ;  and  this  will  be  best  done,  by  scarifica- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  on  the  lower  lid.  By  fomentation,  the  flow  of 
blood  is  encouraged;  and  after  this  has  ceased,  gently  stimulating 
collyria  are  employed,  to  restore  tone  to  the  vessels ;  solutions  of  zinc, 
alum,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver,  are  the  best ;  or  a  dilution  of  vinum  opii 
begun  very  weak,  and  gradually  increased  in  strength.  Also,  the  ordi- 
nary stimulus  of  light  is  again  gradually  admitted.  In  those  cases  in 
which  amendment  is  tardy  or  fluctuating,  it  i#well  to  adopt  the  aid  of 
counter-irritation ;  which  is  best  applied  by  blistering,  behind  the  ear. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  not  to  be  neglected  during  any  period  of 
the  case ;  flrst  moderately  antiphlogistic,  then  alterative,  and  ultimately 
tonic.  If  the  occurrence  of  the  attack  have  been  connected  with  the 
drying  up  of  any  habitual  or  normal  discharge,  return  of  this  should 
be  sought  for  and  secured. 

When  one  eye  only  is  affected,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  close  sym- 
pathy which  exists  between  the  two  organs.  The  unaffected  eye,  there- 
fore, should,  during  the  acute  stage,  be  kept  equally  quiet  and  shad^ 
from  the  light,  and  otherwise  treated  with  prophylactic  care.  Confine- 
ment to  a  dark  room  is  not  generally  necessary  however,  and  when  the 
case  is  chronic,  free  exposure  of  the  organ  to  the  open  air  will  often 
prove  beneficial. 

In  the  obstinately  chronic  cases,  beneficial  change  of  action  may  often 
be  obtained  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  or  very 
lightly  in  substance,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  lid  immediately 
after  scarification. 

A  common  variety  of  simple  conjunctivitis  is  termed  the  Catarrhal; 
whose  prominent  characteristics  are — in  addition  to  those  of  the  simple 
form — a  profuse  secretion  of  vitiated  muco-purulent  fluid  from  the  mem- 
brane, oedema  of  the  eyelids,  irritation  of  the  tarsal  margins,  less  in- 
tolerance of  light,  more  marked  remissions,  and  the  presence  of  the 
usual  indications  of  catarrh. 

[It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  variety  of  conjunctivitis, 
besides  being  sometimes  epidemic,  is  probably,  like  the  more  severe  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  contagious.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  it  spreads  over  communities  of  persons,  as  child- 
ren in  orphan  asylums,  after  the  accidental  introduction  of  a  single  case. 
Consequently,  the  same  care  should  be  used  against  contact  of  the 
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purulent  or  muco-purulent  secretion,  from  eye  to  eye,  as  in  the  case  of 
purulent  ophthalmia. 

The  most  efficacious  treatment  is  unquestionably  the  application  to 
the  inflamed  conjanctiva  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  5  to  10  grs. 
to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  repeated  at  first  every  day ;  mild  purg- 
ing and  stimulating  pediluvia  are  also  serviceable  adjuvants;  in  ordinary 
cases,  local  bleeding  is  unnecessary. — Ed.] 

Purulent  Conjunctivitis. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  seems  to  be  merely  an  aggravated  form  of  catar- 
rhal conjunctivitis,  running  its  course,  however,  much  more  rapidly,  and 
mainly  distinguished  from  the  latter,  in  its  mild  form,  by  the  discharge 
being  purulent  instead  of  muco-purulent.  But  when  purulent  discharge 
occurs  in  the  simple  form,  an  aggravation  of  the  inflammatory  process 
having  been  somehow  induced,  such  a  circumstance  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  accidental  intensity  in  acute  simple  conjunctivitis,  rather  than  as 
an  example  of  true  purulent  ophthalmia.  Usually,  action  is  from  the 
first  intense,  and  suppuration  is  very  speedily  attained.  The  first  symp- 
toms are  pain  and  itching  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  often  there 
is  a  sensation  a49*if  foreign  matter  were  lodged  there.  Then  the  ordi- 
nary characters  of  conjunctivitis  appear,  in  an  aggravated  form.  The 
pain  is  not  confined  to  the  eye,  but  shoots  through  the  head,  and  not 
unfrequently  extends  to  the  face  also.  The  eyeball  becomes  quickly 
covered  with  meshes  of  enlarged  conjunctival  vessels;  the  membrane 
itself  is  infiltrated  and  tumid ;  a  profuse  purulent  secretion  is  poured 
out;  the  eyelids  are  swollen  and  o&dematous,  often  to  a  great  extent; 
ordinarily,  the  eyeball  is  concealed  by  the  tumid  lids ;  on  opening  them 
forcibly,  purulent  matter  escapes  in  increased  quantity,  and  eversion  is 
apt  to  ensue — the  engorged  and  red  conjunctiva  becoming  exposed. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  conjunctival  lining  of  the  eyelids,  more 
especially  of  the  upper,  changes  from  the  uniform,  vascular,  and  villous 
appearance,  to  one  of  more  irregularity,  as  if  granulating.  The  con- 
janctiva is  then  said  to  be  granular.  This  term,  however,  does  not 
imply  that  the  membrane  becomes  actually  studded  with  true  granula- 
tions; the  fleshy  elevations  beins  mere  enlargements  of  the  natural 
papillae.  These  continue  to  furnish  a  profuse  discharge ;  and  the  friction 
of  them  over  the  ocular  conjunctiva  doubtless  maintains  the  general 
morbid  action. 

The  ocular  conjunctiva,  it  has  been  already  said,  undergoes  change 
of  structure.  Exudation  and  extravasation  take  place  both  intersti- 
tially  and  beneath  it.  Serum,  or  fibrine,  if  the  disease  be  very  acute, 
is  effused  between  it  acnd  the  sclerotic,  causing  it  to  bulge  considerably 
over  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  leaving  that  texture  in  the  relative 
position  of  a  depression  or  dimple.  This  state  is  termed  Chemosis;  the 
result  of  true  inflammation  in  the  conjunctiva.  When  the.  action  is 
acute,  and  the  chemosis  great,  the  cornea  is  in  danger  of  sloughing ; 
partly  from  over-action,  and  partly  by  the  strangulating  effect  of  the 
surrounding  swelling,  checking  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  cornea,  and 
causing  it  to  die  from  want  of  nutrition. 
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The  system  sympathizes  to  a  great  extent.  At  first  inflammatory 
fever  is  developed.  Afterwards,  the  form  of  Constitutional  Irritation 
is  often  assumed.  Vision  is  in  imminent  danger,  by  change  of  structure 
in  the  cornea,  and  also  by  disorganization  of  the  entire  globe ;  for  to  the 
latter  result  this  affection  may  advance,  under  circumstances  of  either 
neglect  or  severity. 

In  Egypt,  the  disease  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  and  has  done  so  for 
ages ;  of  the  most  virulent  and  intractable  form ;  very  fatal  to  sight ; 
originally  induced  by  sun  and  sand,  propagated,  also,  by  direct  con- 
tagion ;  and  in  effecting  reproduction  by  the  latter  mode,  the  flies  are 
said  to  be  active  agents — passing  from  one  eye  to  another,  tainted  with 
the  contagious  matter.  In  this  country,  it  is  happily  both  less  frequent 
and  less  severe.  It  may  follow  injury ;  and  then  the  purulent  discharge 
is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  mere  consequence  of  a  high  amount  of  inflam- 
matory action  induced  by  a  powerful  exciting  cause.  Want  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  of  ventilation,  and  the  overcrowding  of  inmates — as  in  schools 
and  barracks,  and  on  board  of  ship — predispose  to  the  production  of  this 
form  of  disease,  under  the  influence  of  a  comparatively  slight  exciting 
cause.  Thus  occasioned,  it  is  undoubtedly  contagious ;  the  matter  of 
one  patient,  applied  to  the  sound  conjunctiva  of  another,  being  capable 
of  inducing  a  similar  affection.  And  when  many  patients  happen  to  be 
crowded  together,  without  due  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  infectious  character  is  also  acquired. 

Treatment,  in  energy  and  promptitude,  requires  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  disease.  It  is  only  by  active  and 
early,  as  well  as  suitable  measures,  that  we  can  hope  to  avert  change  of 
structure  and  impairment  of  function.  When  the  patient  is  robust  and 
plethoric,  and  there  is  intense  supraorbital  pain,  headache,  chemosis, 
and  a  feeling  of  tension  and  tl\robbing  in  the  eye,  blood  is  to  be  drawn 
not  only  from  the  part,  but  from  the  system ;  with  a  full  antiphlogistic 
effect  in  view.  The  bowels  are  to  be  well  acted  on.  Regimen  should 
be  most  sparing ;  with  quiet,  and  seclusion  from  all  stimuli — light  more 
especially.  If  not  strongly  contraindicated,  by  constitutional  or  other 
causes,  calomel  and  opium  are  to  be  freely  administered,  to  excite  gentle 
ptyalism ;  for  the  action  is  intense,  the  texture  delicate,  and  the  func- 
tion important  {Principles^  &d  Am.  Ed.  p.  169).  The  eye  is  to  be 
diligently  fomented  with  an  anodyne  fomentation. 

If  the  case  be  not  seen  till  the  disease  has  made  progress,  and  lost 
much  of  its  acute  type,  both  locally  and  constitutionally,  such  severe 
measures  are  of  course  unwarrantable.  And  a  like  reservation  will  be 
required  in  the  case  of  the  puny  adolescent,  perhaps  scrofulous  as  well 
as  sickly,  who  may  happen  unfortunately  to  become  a  victim. 

When  the  second  stage  has  set  in,  we  cease  from  constitutional 
antiphlogistics — though  still  maintaining  the  most  guarded  regimen; 
the  local,  too,  are  proceeded  with  differently.  The  swollen  conjunctiva 
is  to  be  freely  scarified,  in  order  to  empty  its  sanguineous  contents, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  ample  space  and  opportunity  for  the 
interstitial  and  subconjunctival  exudation  to  escape.  The  palpebral 
conjunctiva  is  divided  with  a  lancet  or  scarificator,  in  a  horizontal 
direction ;  the  eyelids  being  freely  everted  for  this  purpose ;  and  sepa- 
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ration  of  the -lids  ought  to  be  maintained  for  some  time,  so  as  to  favor 
the  escape  of  blood.  The  chemosed  ocular  conjunctiva  is  to  be  divided 
also  in  a  horizontal  direction;  otherwise,  the  cornea,  already  in  a  critical 
condition,  will  have  its  sloughing  accelerated  and  made  certain  by  inter- 
ruption of  the  vascular  supply.  Or,  rather,  the  incisions  are  begun  at 
the  corneal  margin,  and  made  to  radiate  outwards  to  the  circumference, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Tyrrell ;  there  being  thus  less  risk  of  cutting 
across  the  vascular  supply  of  the  cornea,  than  in  any  other  form  of 
incision.  This  incision  of  the  chemosis  is  not  always  to  be  reserved  for 
the  second  stage ;  but  is  often  highly  expedient  at  an  early  period,  when 
the  action  is  yet  acute ;  in  order  to  save,  if  possible,  the  threatened 
cornea,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  general  resolutive  effect  upon  the  inflam- 
mation. Fomentation  is  to  be  used  for  some  hours  after  the  scarifica- 
tion, so  as  to  favor  the  flow  of  blood ;  and  then  the  nitrate  of  silver  is 
advisable.  Ptobably,  the  best  way  of  employing  this  remedy  is  to  apply 
it,  either  in  substance  or  in  solution,  to  the  eyelids ;  on  these  it  exerts 
a  direct  and  powerful  remedial  effect,  opposing  the  congested  and 
granular  state ;  and  from  these  it  is  gradully  diffused  over  the  globe, 
with  an  effect  more  gentle  but  equally  beneficial.  The  application  is 
made  daily,  or  every  second  day,  according  to  circumstances.  Through- 
out the  whole  treatment,  it  is  essential  that  matter  be  not  allowed  to 
accumulate  beneath  the  swollen  and  shut  lids ;  these  are  to  be  gently 
.  opened  from  time  to  time,  and  the  pus  washed  away  by  warm  water,  or 
by  some  gently  astringent  fluid — anodyne  or  stimulant,  according  to 
the  stage  of  the  disease.  For  general  use,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  dropped  into  the  eye  once  or  twice 
a  day. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  treat- 
ment, that  the  discharge  is  of  a  contagious  nature ;  and  the  patient, 
practitioner,  and  attendants,  should  guard  accordingly  against  direct 
propagation  of  the  disease. 

If  the  morbid  state  still  persist,  and  become  more  and  more  chronic 
in  character,  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  well  superseded  by  some  more 
purely  stimulating  remedy  ;  as  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper.  Or 
some  of  the  preparations  of  mercurv  may  be  employed  ;  in  form  either 
of  ointment  or  of  solution.  At  this  period,  too,  counter-irritation,  by 
blistering  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  will  not  be  with- 
out its  use.  The  state  of  the  system,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease,  must  be  well  considered ;  often  a  combination  of  tonics 
with  alteratives  will  probably  be  required. 

When  a  swollen  and  altered  state  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  obsti- 
nately remains,  after  comparative  disappearance  of  the  other  symptoms, 
this  lingering  one  must  be  attacked  with  more  energy.  The  sulphate 
of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver  is  applied  lightly  over  the  parts.  Or  the 
enlarged  granulations  may  be  at  once  removed,  either  by  knife  or  scis- 
sors. The  surface  which  remains  is  then  made  the  subject  of  ordinary 
treatment.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  removal  of  texture 
be  not  excessive  ;  othei*wise  entropion  is  likely  to  ensue. 
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Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  Purulent  Ophthalmia.  Two  yarie- 
ties  of  the  disease  require  a  separate  though  brief  notice. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum, — By  this  term  is  understood  Ponilent 
Conjunctivitis,  occurring  in  the  recently  bom  child.  It  may  be  in- 
duced by  mere  want  of  cleanliness,  by  imprudent  exposure  of  the  deli- 
cate organs  of  sight  to  intense  light,  or  by  the  direct  application  of 
other  stimuli.  But  frequently  it  owes  its  origin  to  direct  contamination 
of  the  conjunctiva  by  vaginal  secretion,  during  parturition.  The  disease 
presents  its  ordinary  characters ;  and  there  is  much  risk  of  permanent 
loss  of  sight  by  pearly  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

Children  have  been  born  with  opaque  corner,  apparently  the  result 
of  purulent  conjunctivitis.  It  has  been  inferred,  therefore,  that  this 
disease  may  occur  in  utero.  Such  opacity,  however,  may  be  the  result 
of  mere  arrest  in  development. 

The  treatment  is  founded  on  antiphlogistic  principles,  proportioned 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  sufferer.  But  much  depends  on  an  early 
commencement  being  made.  Then  mild  measures  suffice ;  bleeding  wiU 
seldom  be  required,  either  by  leeches  or  by  scarifications ;  and  counter- 
irritation,  also,  will  rarely  be  necessary.  It  is  enough  to  employ  simple 
ablution,  frequently  repeated,  perhaps  every  second  hour ;  soon  gently 
medicating  the  collyrium  by  means  of  alum,  decoction  of  oak-bark,  or 
other  astringent ;  the  proportion  of  which  is  gradually  increased.  A 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  dropped  into  the  eye,  once  a  day,  is  of 
much  benefit.  Great  attention  to  cleanliness  is  to  be  always  maintained, 
and  the  eyelids  should  be  prevented  from  adhering  together,  by  apply- 
ing a  little  red  precipitate  ointment  to  their  edges  at  night.  Attention 
is  at  the  same  time  paid  to  the  primae  vise  and  general  system. 

Oonorrhoeal  Ophthalmia, — The  application  of  recent  gonorrhoea! 
matter  from  the  urethra  to  the  conjunctiva,  produces  the  most  intense 
form  of  purulent  conjunctivitis.  One  eye'  ordinarily  is  affected,  for  it 
is  seldom  that  both  are  at  once  inoculated ;  and,  in  this  respect,  there 
is  a  difference  from  the  ordinary  purulent  conjunctivitis.  In  the  latter, 
also,  the  morbid  action  usually  commences  in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
resides  there  chiefly,  and  extends  only  secondarily  to  the  ocular  portion 
of  the  membrane.  But,  in  the  gonorrhoeal  form,  the  reverse  is  the 
case ;  the  disease  would  seem,  in  most  cases,  to  commence  in  the  ocular 
conjunctiva,  and  to  extend  thence  to  the  palpebral.  Action  is  unusually 
intense,  and  the  hazard  to  vision  is  great ;  for  the  cornea,  surrounded 
by  a  firm  fibrinous  chemosis,  is  in  a  most  perilous  state,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  perishes  by  sloughing ;  or  the  action  may  pass  deeply,  and  ter- 
minate in  general  disorganization  of  the  globe.  The  treatment  is  in  no 
way  peculiar;  only  proportioned  in  activity  to  that  of  the  disorder. 
General  bleeding  ought  seldom  to  be  omitted  at  the  outset ;  and  this 
may  be  regarded  as^  imparting  a  proper  tone  to  the  rest  of  the  treat- 
ment. Strong  Solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  found  to  be  of  much 
service,  so  soon  as  the  first  acuteness  of  the  inflammation  has  been  sub- 
dued. The  rest  of  the  treatment  is  similar  to  that  already  recommended 
in  ordinary  purulent  conjunctivitis ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this. disease  is  more  acute,  and  runs  its  course  more  rapidly  than  the 
other. 
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Strumous  Conjunctivitis. 

This  affection  of  the  membrane,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  traits  of 
the  strumous  cachexy,  is  characterized  chiefly  by  remarkable  photopho- 
bia, or  intolerance  of  light ;  often,  with  comparatively  little  pain  and 
vascularity ;  though  sometimes  the  vascularity  is  considerable  ;  by  tend- 
ency of  the  enlarged  vessels  to  collect  into  fasciculi,  which  stretch 
towards  the  corneal  margin,  terminating  there  in  pustules  or  phlyc- 
tenulse ;  by  exacerbations  occurring  in  the  morning,  while  there  are 
remissions  at  night ;  the  opposite  of  what  obtains  in  other  ophthalmiae. 
Corneal  change  of  structure,  as  ulcer,  is  extremely  apt  to  ensue.  The 
affection  seldom  occurs  after  puberty;  and  prevails  chiefly  during  child- 
hood. At  that  age,  the  intolerance  of  light,  with  spasmodic  closure  of 
the  eyelids  and  copious  lachrymation,  is  certainly  the  most  prominent 
symptom.  The  child  ^^  keeps  its  hands  pressed  on  the  shut  eyelids,  and 
turns  its  face  on  the  nurse's  shoulder,  or,  if  in  bed,  on  the  pillow,  even 
in  comparative  darkness.  In  chronic  cases,  the  edges  of  the  lids  are 
kept  in  this  manner  in  an  almost  inverted  condition,  and  the  eyelashes 
get  under,  and  are  there  retained,  augmenting  the  distress.*'  The 
cheeks  are  scalded  by  the  discharge  which  almost  constantly  wets  them, 
and  become  covered  with  an  angry  eruption.  The  features  are  con- 
torted ;  and  a  confirmed  expression  of  pain  and  discontent  is  assumed. 
On  attempting  to  open  the  lids,  much  suffering  is  occasioned ;  the  lachry- 
mation increases,  the  lids  become  more  inverted,  and  the  eyeball  is 
rotated  upwards  and  outwards  so  as  to  conceal  the  cornea. 

The  treatment  consists  in  constitutional  management,  suited  to  this 
particular  cachexy  conjoined  with  an  inflammatory  process  in  an  im- 
portant part ;  in  slight  local  depletion  by  leeches ;  in  applying  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  integument  of  the  lids,  lightly,  so  as  to  blacken  merely ;  in 
the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of  this  substance  as  a  collyrium,  and  in 
counter-irritation  by  blistering  behind  the  ear.  The  last  remedial 
means,  however,  is  to  be  used  with  caution ;  otherwise,  it  is  apt  to  excite 
troublesome  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands.  Sometimes 
benefit  is  obtained  by  the  local  use  of  belladonna,  smeared  over  the 
eyelids,  which  seems  to  act  as  a  sedative  in  such  cases.  Or,  it  may  pro- 
bably afford  relief  by  temporarily  paralyzing  the  iris,  and  so  placing 
that  contractile  texture  in  a  condition  of  repose.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  an  emetic  is  generally  of  much  service.  No  medicine, 
however,  seems  to  act  so  beneficially  as  quinia,  which  often  displays  a 
decided  influence  in  allaying  the  morbid  sensibility,  relieving  the  intol- 
erance of  light,  and  removing  the  inflammation.  For  bathing  the  eyes, 
warm  water  is  used,  simple  or  medicated  with  opium.  The  child  should 
have  a  solid  and  nutritious  diet,  and  should  not  be  confined  to  the  house, 
unless  during  cold  and  wet  weather. 

• 

Qranular  Conjunctiva, 

The  granular  condition,  dependent  on  a  hypertrophied  state  of  the 
mucous  papillae  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  has  been  already  noticed 
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— as  constitat!ng  an  important  integral  part  of  pornlent  conjnncUTitis. 
But  &  similar  cD&nge  of  stracture  may  occur,  quite  independently  of 
this  latter  disease.  It  may  be  the  re- 
Fig.  31.  suit  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  proeeos 
resident  in  the  palpebral  membrane. 
At  first,  doabtless,  there  is  mere  enlan^ 
ment  of  the  normal  etmctore;  but  afW 
a  time,  this  is  more  or  less  altered  by 
continuance  of  plastic  deposit ;.  the  sur- 
face becoming  dense  as  veil  as  pro- 
minent, rough,  irregular,  and  sometimes 
fissured.  Tne  upper  eyelid  is  more  prone 
to  sufier  than  the  lower. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  how  such 
^^^^■■^^^■SPt^  a  structure,  at  each  movement  of  the  lid, 

\  ^^T^^T''*;, ''  must  greatly  fret  the  ocular  co^unctiTa, 

%.  causing  an  irritation  there  sufficient  to 

'  light  up  inflammatory  action,  and  more 

oruuiir  omOniKUvL  Tba  ajtUd  nirtML  than  Sufficient  to  maintain  an  action 
which  has  been  already  established.  To 
remove  the  alteration  of  stmcture,  therefore,  becomes  a  most  importaDt 
therapeutic  indication.  In  the  first  instance,  scarification  of  tbe  eye- 
lid is  to  be  employed;  followed  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
used  either  lightly  in  substance  on  the  part  or  in  strong  solution.  If 
tbe  nitrate  prove  unsatisfactory,  other  astringents  may  he  employed 
instead.  Failing  these,  the  altered  part  is  to  be  removed  by  knife  or 
caustic.  The  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper  may  be  applied 
firmly  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  have  a  destructive  eflect.  But  in  general, 
it  is  better  to  remove  at  once,  by  knife  or  scissors,  the  enlarged  granules ; 
great  cnre  as  usual  being  observed,  lest  by  excessive  ablation  entropion 
be  established  on  cicatrization.  The  general  health  ought  in  all  cases 
to  be  attended  to,  as  the  disease  frequently  occurs  in  lymphatic  or  stro- 
mous  individuals.  Repose  of  tbe  eye  ought  to  he  enjoined,  with  doe 
attention  to  diet,  exercise,  and  change  of  air. 

[A  decided  objection  to  the  removal  of  granulations  of  the  eyelids  by 
the  knife  or  scissors,  and  even  to  the  free  scarificatijin  of  the  lids,  exists 
in  the  fact  that  permanent  thickening,  induration,  and  irregularity  of 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  lid,  is  usually  the  result  of  all  such  proceed- 
ings. It  is  much  better  to  trust  to  the  local  applications  advised  by  the 
author — nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  or  in  strong  solution  (9j  or  5ss  to 
the  ounce  of  fluid),  or  a  smooth  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper — and  to  the 
administration  of  proper  alteratives,  of  which  one  of  the  beat,  as  has 
been  found  at  the  Wills  Hospital,  is  cod-tiver  oil.  This  method  will 
not  procure  the  removal  of  the  granulntions  so  speedily  as  excision ; 
but  the  cure  will  be  more  permanent,  and  will  not  be  attended  by  the 
unpleasant  consequences  alluded  to.  The  applications  should  be  made 
every  second  or  third  day,  according  to  their  effect. 

The  altered  condition  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  induced 
by  the  state  of  the  lids,  generally  demands  appropriate  treatment  also. 
—Ed.] 


COBNSITIS. 


Pterygium. 

Pterygium  denotes  &  vascalar  and  fleshy  thickea(ng  of  the  ocular 
coDJanotiTa.  The  formB.tioD  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  the  base  resting 
on  the  internal  or  external  c&nthue,  and  the  apez  stretching  towards 
the  cornea.  When  of  moderate  size,  and  not  advanced  farther  than 
the  corneal  margin,  vision  is  not  interfered  with ;  but  when  it  begins  to 
encroach  on  the  cornea,  the  affection  then  ceases  to  be  a  mere  deformity 
or  inconvenience ;  sight  is  in  danger,  and  remedial  measnrea  are  required. 
Sometimes  the  web  is  tbin  and  membranous ;  consisting  chiefly  of  varicose 
vessels  held  together  by  fine  areolar  tissue.  Sometimes  the  structure  is 
dense,  firm,  and  fleshy ;  sometimes  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  adi- 
pose Bnbstance. 

The  term  Pannui  is  applied  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the  cornea 
ia  completely  covered  with  red  vesBels,  presenting  the  appearanot  of  a 
piece  of  red  cloth,  and  very  materially  interfering  with  vision. 

In  the  milder  cases  of  pterygium,  a  cure  may  be  attempted  hy  scari* 
fication  and  astringents ;  the  scarifications  being  made  across  the  dilated 
vessels,  in  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva.     In 
those  cases  in  which  the  cornea  is  en-  F'b-  82. 

crosched  upon,  excision  of  the  sclerotic 
portion  is  to  be  bad  recourse  to,  if  the 
milder  measures  fail,  as  they  are  likely 
to  do.  The  membrane  is  elevated  by  a 
fine  hook,  and  carefully  removed  by  knife 
or  scissors.  The  corneal  covering  is  then 
usually  found  to  disappear.  When,  in 
p&nnns,  the  whole  cornea  is  covered,  a 
cure  is  said  toliave  been  eflected  by  in- 
oculation of  the  morbid  tissue  with  the 
discharge  of  purulent  conjunctivitis ;  the 
inflammatory  action  wbiob  thence  results 
having  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  morbid  tissue,  and  rendering  it 
amenable  to  removal  by  absorption.  This,  however,  is  a  ve^  dangerous 
mode  of  treatment ;  the  eye  may  be  lost  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
inflammation  which  is  induced,  and  the  patient's  health  may  be  much 
injured  by  the  severe  measures  which  may  be  requisite  to  subdue  that 
inflammation.  Such  procedure,  therefore,  is  plainly  inapplicable,  ez(!ept 
to  those  extreme  cases  in  which  the  cornea  presents  no  sound  part,  but 
ia  completely  and  thickly  covered;  and  in  which,  consequently,  the 
condition  of  the  eye  can  scarcely  be  made  worse. 

Affectiatu  of  the  Cornea. 
Comeitie. 

The  inflammatory  process,  affecting  the  cornea,  may  be  either  an  ori- 
^nal  affection,  or  merely  an  extension  from  previously  existing  conjunc- 
tivitis.    It  may  originate  either  from  injury  done  turectly  to  the  part 
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itself,  or  from  an  exciting  c&use  applied  to  some  other  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  eje.  The  conjuoctiral  larestment  only  may  be  mroWed ; 
and  this  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  affection  is  a  mere  extension 
from  conjunptivitis ;  or  the  action  may  he  mainly  and  originally  resident 
in  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea.  All  forms  of  conjanctivitiB,  when 
of  any  duration,  are  apt  to  implicate  the  cornea ;  hut  the  strumous  form 
more  especially. 

A  red  zone  of  dilated  vessels  encircles  the  corneal  margin,  eenerally 
at  the  upper  part ;  and  between  the  two  there  is  no  interTenmg  clear 
space  of  white  sclerotic,  as  in  affections  of 
~    ""  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye,     Wben  the 

conjunctival  covering  is  inTolTed,  small 
hair-like  vessels  are  seen  ramifying  on  it, 
in  greater  or  less  number,  continnoos  with 
those  constituting  the  outer  sone.  When 
the  proper  substance  alone  is  affected,  snch 
vascularity  is,  in  the  first  instance,  not  dis- 
cernible, unless  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass.  There  is  pain  in  the  eye,  and  in 
the  orbit  generally ;  lachrvmation  and  in- 
tolerance of  light.  By  and  by,  tho  cornea 
Coruiui.  loses  its  transparency,  becoming  turbid, 

and  of  a  bluish-white  appearance.  The 
various  results  of  the  inflammatory  process  may  then  ensue — varying 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  action ;  deposit  of  plastic  lymph,  pro- 
ducing thickening  and  opacity ;  formation  of  pus  between  the  corneal 
layers,  afterward^  absorbed,  or  making  its  way  cither  externally  or  into 
the  anterior  chamber ;  chronic  ulceration,  commencing  superficially  with 
mere  abrasion,  in  which  case  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  more  or  less 
rough,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  butwhidi 
appearance,  on  close  inspection,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  crowd  of  minute 
ulcers ;  or,  there  may  be  a  large  ulcer,  originating  in  the  giving  way 
of  a  pustular  formation ;  lastly,  sloughing,  either  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part, 
seldom  occurring  in  the  case  of  simple  corneitis  alone,  but  only  when  this 
is  part  of  an  extensive  and  severe  ophthalmia.  If  a  foreign  body  he  left 
imbedded  in  the  cornea,  it  is  very  evident  that  inflammation,  suppuration, 
and  ulceration  must  ensue ;  in  obedience  to  the  general  law,  whereby 
natural  extrusion  of  foreign  matter  is  effected  in  all  living  textures. 

In  the  treatment,  general  depiction  is  not  often  necessary;  local 
abstraction  of  blood,  however,  by  leeches,  is  of  much  service.  Countei^ 
irritants,  by  means  of  blisters  behind  the  ears,  are  of  use.  Purgatives, 
antimony,  and  mercury  are  the  most  appropriate  remedies  for  arresting 
the  progress  and  removing  the  effects  of  the  disease.  But,  of  these, 
mercury  seems  to  act  more  beneficially  than  any  other.  When  a  debili- 
tated condition  of  the  system  causes  protraction  of  the  malady,  the  eye 
continuing  irritable  and  intolerant  of  light,  quioia  and  an  improved 
diet  will  be  required.  At  first,  the  local  applications  should  consist  of 
opiate  fomentations;  but  as  the  disease  becomes  more  chronic,  weak 
stimulants,  as  vinum  opii,  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (four  grains 
*"  *^i  ounce)  are  to  be  employed. 
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Strumous  ComeitU  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  young ;  it 
is  more  chronic  than  the  simple  form,  and  usually  mainly  resident  in 
the  conjunctival  covering.  The  vascularity  is  less,  and  more  diffuse ; 
and  the  zonular  arrangement  at  the  corneal  margin  is  less  distinctly 
marked.  Opacity  is  the  ordinary  result;  and  pustules,  ending  in 
troublesome  ulcers,  are  not  uncommon.  The  treatment  is  such  as  is 
calculated  to  subdue  chronic  conjunctivitis,  with  an  especial  reference  to 
the  depraved  state  of  system.  Mild  mercurials  should  be  given  to  check 
the  deposition  of  opaque  matter  in  the  cornea ;  and,  combined  with  these, 
quinia  is  useful  to  improve  the  general  state  of  the  system.  In  general, 
the  affection  proves  of  rather  an  intractable  nature. 

Aquo-CapBulitis. — This  term  denotes  the  inflammatory  process  resi- 
dent in  the  serous  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  including  the  inter- 
nal layer  of  the  cornea.  It  may  occur  per  $e  ;  or  it  may  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  preceding  affection.  It  is  characterized  by  '^  a  pale, 
deeply-seated  opacity,  which  is  unequally  distributed,  imparting  to  the 
cornea  a  mottled  appearance ;  and  by  a  turbid  or  cloudy  state  of  the 
aqueous  humor."  Sometimes  lymph  is  exuded,  and  coats  the  membrane. 
This  disease  is  very  apt  to  run  on  to  inflammation  of  the  iris.  The 
treatment  is  as  for  corneitis,  or  iritis. 

Abscess  of  the  Cornea. 

Matter,  as  we  have  seen,  may  form  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea ; 
a  result  of  corneitis.  If  it  collect  at  the  lower  part,  the  accumulation 
usually  assumes  a  crescentic  form,  resembling  the  white  semilunar  mark 
at  the  root  pf  the  nail ;  and  hence  such  an  appearance  is  termed  Onyx, 
But  it  may  be  deposited  elsewhere,  in  the  form  of  dots  or  points,  which 
may  either  remain  separate,  or  may  unite  with  each  other  by  increase 
and  extension.  The  fluid  seems  to  be  purulent.  It  may,  however,  be 
a  less  advanced  inflammatory  exudation. 

Antiphlogistics  will  plainly  be  the  most  likely  means  whereby-  the 
secretion  may  be  arrested,  and  its  disappearance  by  absorption  favored. 
And  in  order  to  effect  these  two  indications  rapidly,  in  time  to  save 
structure  and  function,  the  systemic  influence  of  mercury  is  highly 
available — obtained  as  soon  after  local  bloodletting  as  possible.  Failing 
absorption,  one  of  three  events  may  occur.  The  small  collection  may 
spontaneously  discharge  itself  internally  into  the  aqueous  humor,  form- 
ing an  hvpopion ;  or  it  may  assume  the  pustular  form,  and  escape  exter- 
nally, when  an  ulcer  will  be  the  result ;  or  an  artificial  opening  may  be 
made  for  its  external  evacuation.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
artificial  opening  is  withheld,  in  the  hope  that  disappearance  by  absorp- 
tion may  take  place ;  and  the  frequency  with  which  this  result  does 
occur,  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  fluid  is  not  truly  purulent.  If, 
however,  ihe  fluid  be  of  considerable  quantity,  causing  tension  in  the 
part,  and  painful  symptoms  of  an  aggravated  character,  the  apex  of  the 
abscess  may  sometimes  be  touched  beneficially,  with  a  fine  point  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  A  small  slough  is  thrown  off,  the  matter  is  discharged, 
and  an  ulcer  remains,  which  heals  readily.  The  only  application  to  the 
eye  should  be  opiate  fomentations. 
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Ulcer  of  the  Cornea, 

Ulcers  are  often  the  result  of  comeitis.  Their  origin  may  be  from 
without,  when  the  conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea  is  chiefly  affected, 
and  then  the  commencement  is  with  superficial  abrasion,  sometimeB 
extensive ;  or  a  pustule  forms,  elevating  the  conjunctival  layer ;  and,  on 
the  giving  way  of  this,  ulceration  follows,  still  superficial.  Or  the  origin 
may  be  from  within ;  matter  collects  between  the  true  corneal  layers, 
and  is  discharged  externally,  leaving  an  ulcerated  aperture ;  or  foreign 
matter  has  lodged  in  the  cornea,  and  is  extruded  by  suppuration  and 
ulceration.  In  either  of  these  latter  cases,  the  ulcer  is  deeply  seated 
and  serious. 

The  ulcer  here,  as  elsewhere,  presents  different  characters  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  Sometimes  it  is  acute ;  the  inflammatory  action 
is  still  in  progress,  loss  of  substance  is  advancing,  and  there  is  no 
attempt  at  repair.  In  this  state,  the  ulcer  looks  as  if  a  portion  of  the 
corneal  substance  had  been  dug  out  mechanically ;  the  edges  are  abmpt, 
or  they  may  be  thickened  and  swollen,  and  in  and  around  them  are  the 
usual  signs  of  inordinate  action.  Very  frequently,  a  distinct  plexus  of 
vessels  is  found  leading  to  the  ulcer.  The  pain,  lachrymation,  and  pho- 
tophobia are  most  distressing.  Or  the  ulcer  degenerates  into  Ithe  irri- 
table form ;  the  loss  of  substance  growing  neither  larger  nor  leis ;  the 
margins  and  surface  showing  an  angry  and  vascular  appearance,  oflten 
as  if  covered  with  a  layer  of  wetted  chalk ;  and  the  symptoms  aU  under- 
going intense  aggravation.  Or  the  sore  may  be  of  a  healthy  and  healing 
disposition.  Then  the  edges  are  less  abrupt,  and  as  if  bevelled  off;  the 
chasm  is  diminishing;  a  white  haziness  surrounds  the  margins,  and 
invests  the  siirface,  denoting  the  deposit  of  plastic  exudation ;  and  the 
unpleasant  symptoms  are  all  very  much  diminished.  Or  the  ulcer  may 
stop  short  in  the  progress  towards  cicatrization,  and  assume  the  indolent 
character ;  becoming  stationary,  and  causing  comparatively  little  incon- 
venience. This  last  phase,  however,  is  certainly  not  the  one  of  most 
frequent  occurrence. 

In  the  case  of  the  acute  ulcer,  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  suitable 
treatment  is  antiphlogistic,  with  mercury  given,  if  necessary,  in  small 
quantity,  in  order  to  change  the  perverted  condition  of  the  capillaries ; 
and  this  is  to  be  continued,  along  with  an  especial  regard  to  the  general 
health,  until  the  overaction  is  subdued,  and  symptoms  of  repair  succeed 
those  of  destruction  of  texture.  Then,  in  the  healing  sore,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  watching  the  natural  progress  of  cure,  and  carefully 
guarding  against  reaccession  of  inflammatory  action,  by  exclusion  of 
light  and  other  stimuli,  by  regulation  of  diet,  and  by  the  use  of  tepid 
soothing  applications.  In  the  irritable  sore,  nothing  is  so  useful  as  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  applied  either  lightly  in  substance  to  the  ulcer,  or  in 
solution  by  means  of  a  hair-pencil.  It  acts  probably  in  two  ways ;  by 
its  escharotic  power  destroying  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nervous 
tissue ;  by  its  coagulating  power  forming  a  protecting  film  for  the  raw 
surface.  The  application  is  repeated  every  second  or  third  day,  until 
the  irritability  cease ;  or  the  interval  is  shortened  or  increased,  as  cir- 
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comstances  may  seem  to  require.  When  either  the  irritable  or  inflamed 
condition  threatens  to  prove  obstinate,  great  benefit  often  is  derived  from 
counter-irritation  by  blistering  behind  the  cars.  For  the  indolent  sore, 
the  various  stimulant  collyria  are  suitable.  When  the  strumous  habit  is 
strongly  declared,  as  it  too  often  is  in  ulcerated  cornea,  little  permanent 
good  will  be  done  by  any  local  management,  unless  constitutional  treat- 
ment be  at  the  same  time  duly  employed. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  preparations  of  lead  should  never  be  employed 
as  collyria,  in  the  case  of  ulcer  of  the  c<^ea.  An  insoluble  chloride  of 
lead  will  be  formed ;  and  this,  becoming  entangled  in  the  cicatrix,  will 
render  it  more  irremediably  opaque  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
The  sustained  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  also,  should  be  conducted  with 
caution,  lest  an  olive-colored  stain  ensue. 

When  the  ulcer  is  deep,  acute,  and  situate  near  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  there  is  great  risk  of  perforation  of  the  inner  layer,  escape  of 
the  aqueous  humor,  and  protrusion  of  the  free  margin  of  the  iris,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  To  obviate  this  last  accident  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, belladonna  is  employed  to  maintain  a  dilated  state  of  the  pupil ; 
so  that  the  margin  of  the  iris  may  be  retracted  out  of  harm's  way.  If, 
however,  the  site  of  ulcer  be  towards  the  circumference,  the  use  of  bel- 
ladonna would  probably  be  prejudicial. 

Previously  to  completion  of  the  perforated  aperture,  the  membrane 
of  the  aqueous  humor  sometimes  protrudes  in  the  form  of  a  small  trans- 
parent vesicle;  this  condition  is  termed  Hernia  of  the  Cornea.  It  ought 
to  be  touched  occasionally  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the 
iris  should  be  kept  fully  dilated  by  belladonna  to  prevent  its  being  pro- 
lapsed, in  the  event  of  complete  perforation  taking  place. 

Sometimes  the  perforating  ulcer  heals  only  in  part,  contracts,  but 
does  not  close,  becoming  a  fistulous  aperture,  through  which  the  aqueous 
humor  continues  to  es^cape.  This  is  remedied  by  the  occasional  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  silver,  finely  pointed,  to  the  part,  and  by  a  tonio 
system  of  treatment  constitutionally. 

The  iris,  protruding  through  the  perforated  cornea,  forms  a  black 
tumor,  usually  of  no  great  size ;  bearing  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  a  fly ;  and,  therefore,  termed  Myocephahn. 
Sometimes  the  iris  does  riot  protrude,  but  simply  ^8-  84. 

rests  upon  the  aperture,  and  closes  it  up  ;  and  in 
this  abnormal  position  it  may  become  adherent. 
In  either  case,  the  pupil  will  be  deformed,  and 
vision  may  be  seriously  impaired.  The  indica- 
tions of  cure  are  to  restore  the  iris  to  its  normal 
position,  and  to  hasten  cicatrization  of  the  aper- 
ture. In  recent  cases  the  protrusion,  when 
slight,  may  be  overcome  by  placing  the  patient  MyLphidon. 

on  his  back  and  applying  belladonna ;  and  anti- 
phlogistics  are  to  be  employed,  to  avert  or  moderate  the  inflammatory 
action  which  is  to  be  expected  to  ensue.  When,  however,  protrusion 
is  considerable,  the  aperture  being  capacious,  immediate  replacement  is 
not  desirable;  temporary  and  partial  protrusion  being  the  salutary 
means  whereby  Nature  prevents  complete  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor. 
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and  consequent  collapse  of  the  eye.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
content  ourselves  with  rest,  exclusion  of  light,  supine  posture,  use  of 
belladonna,  and  occasional  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  thus  pro- 
moting healing  of  the  sore,  removing  irritability  of  the  texture  involved, 
and  favoring  gradual  replacement  of  the  iris.  In  cases  in  which  the 
displaced  portion  of  the  iris  has  contracted  permanent  adhesions  with 
the  cornea,  replacement  cannot  be  effected ;  removal  of  the  protruded 
part  is  had  recourse  to,  either  by  cutting  instruments  or  by  caustic ; 
and  then  cicatrization  of  the  r«naining  sore  is  attended  to. 

Opacities  of  the  Cornea. 

Kebulu  is  the  thin  cloudy  opacity  which  follows  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  conjunctival  covedng  of  the  cornea.  It  arises  from  slight 
structural  change  remaining  in  that  tissue,  and  is  the  form  of  opacity 
most  likely  to  be  removed,  so  as  to  leave  the  part  altogether  of  its 
healthy  character.  The  indications  of  treatment  are — to  obtain  final 
extinction  of  any  inflammatory  excitement  which  may  remain;  and, 
afterwards,  to  favor  disappearance  of  the  structural  change,  by  absorp- 
tion. The  former  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  usual  means ;  the  latter, 
by  the  guarded  use  of  various  stimulant  applications.  The  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  other  substances,  may  be  applied  in  solution; 
or  fine  powders — as  calomel,  oxide  of  zinc,  alum,  &c. — ^may  be  blown 
on  the  part  through  a  quill ;  great  care  being  always  taken  that  this 
part  of  the  treatment  is  not  overdone,  and  inflammatory  reaccession, 
with  probable  extension  of  the  opacity,  consequently  re-established.  In 
the  more  obstinate  cases,  iodine  is  said  to  be  advisable,  both  externally 
and  internally.  And  of  late,  the  local  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been 
found  of  considerable  avail.  The  state  of  the  eyelids  should,  in  all 
cases,  bo  carefully  attended  to;  for,  not  unfrequently,  a  granular 
condition  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  the  cause  of  the  opacity's 
continuance,  if  not  of  its  first  formation.  The  curative  process  is  neces- 
sarily gradual ;  and  patient  perseverance  in  the  use  of  remedial  means 
is  consequently  required. 

Albugo  denotes  the  more  deeply  seated  opacity  which  results  from 
plastic  exudation  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea.  It,  too,  is  amena- 
ble to  absorption ;  but  not  so  favorably  as  the  conjunctival  deposit. 
The  treatment  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles ;  but  with  a  certainty 
of  longer  perseverance  being  required,  and  with  a  less  sanguine  expec- 
tation of  an  altogether  successful  issue.  If  the  changed  part  be  seen 
traversed  by  bloodvessels,  the  prospect  of  complete  cure  may  be  re- 
garded as  especially  unpromising. 

Leucoma  is  the  dense  pearly  opacity  which  results  from  cicatrization 
of  a  granulating  wound '  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea ;  it  is,  in  short,  a 
corneal  cicatrix — thick,  opaque,  and  little  amenable  to  change.  Some- 
times there  is  a  black  point  in  the  otherwise  white  opacity ;  denoting 
entanglement,  at  that  part,  of  a  portion  of  the  iris.  Treatment,  with 
the  hope  of  discussion,  is  of  little  or  no  avail.  Remaining  overaction 
is  subdued,  and  stimulants  employed.  But  the  latter  are  not  used  with 
the  hope  of  altering  the  cicatrix  itself ;  but  only  in  order  to  dissipate 
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the  nebulous  or  the  albu^nous  halo,  with  which  the  leucoma  is  usually 
surrounded.  If  the  opacity  be  central  and  small,  vision  will  be  ^eatly 
improved  by  habitual  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  means  of  belladonna ; 
if  it  be  both  central  and  large,  the  only  hope  of  amendment  is  by  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  dissect  off  opacities  of  the  cornea ;  but,  ob- 
viously, success  can  never  follow  any  such  procedure ;  inasmuch  as  the 
loss  of  substance,  caused  by  the  dissection,  must  heal  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  so  healing  must  produce  at  least  an  equally  opaque  and  ex- 
tensive cicatrix.  It  has  been  proposed,  however,  to  operate  in  one  class 
of  cases,  with  a  rational  and  fair  prospect  of  ultimate  benefit.  The 
opacity  which  follows  injury  of  the  cornea  by  sulphuric  acid,  would  seem, 
occasionally  at  least,  to  be  a  chemical  incrustation  on  the  cornea,  rather 
than  a  vital  change  of  and  in  its  structure  ;  sulphoproteic  acid  is  said 
to  be  produced,  and  adheres  to  the  external  layer  of  the  cornea ;  and 
this  may  be  scraped  away,  immediately  after  receipt  of  the  injury,  by 
the  edge  of  a  fine  knife,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  part  clear  and  free.^ 

[In  his  ^^  Lectures  on  the  Parts  concerned  in  the  Operations  on  the 
Eye,"  London,  1849,  Mr.  Bowman  gives  an  account  of  two  cases  in 
which  this  operation  was  performed  with  complete  success  on  both  eyes 
of  each  patient.  The  opacity  came  on  gradually,  and  without  contact 
of  acid,  or  any  other  special  cause.  The  opaque  patches  were  brown- 
ish in  color,  mottled  with  dark  dots,  and  stretched  horizontally  across 
the  cornea,  so  as  completely  to  obscure  the  pupils,  unless  these  were 
much  dilated ;  they  seemed  to  be  superficially  situated,  as  if  in  the 
anterior  elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea.  Ordinary  treatment  having  been 
entirely  unavailing,  the  point  of  a  knife  was  applied,  the  epithelium 
first  removed,  and  then  the  hard  opacity  which  came  off  in  flakes,  leav- 
ing the  pupil  perfectly  transparent.  The  operations  were  painful,  but 
no  inflammation  followed  of  any  consequence ;  in  a  few  days  new  and 
healthy  epithelium  was  reproduced,  without  any  return  of  opacity,  and 
vision  was  very  much  improved ;  in  one  eye,  in  fact,  the  sight  was  so 
good,  that  the  smallest  ^^  pearl  type"  could  be  read  with  it. 

The  opacity  consisted  of  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  principally 
phosphates. — Op.  ciL  pp.  117-121. — Ed.] 

In  advanced  years,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  comparativelv  young 
adult,  the  corneal  periphery  gradually  becomes  opaque,  and  of  a  gray 
color.  The  affection  is  termed  Arcus  senilis  ;  a  mere  deformity ;  and 
not  amenable  to  remedial  treatment. 

[This  circumferential  opacity  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Canton, 
to  depend  upon  9,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  It 
frequently  coincides  with  the  same  abnormal  condition  of  other  organs, 
as  of  the  heart. — Ed.] 

Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea. 

Staphyloma  of  the  cornea  is  an  opaque  projection  of  a  part,  or  of 
the  whole  of  this  membrane. 

1  Lancet,  No.  1010,  p.  537. 
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Partial  staphrloma  ie  nsoallj  situated  at  the  lower  «■  lateral  put  <A 
the  cornea.     The  iris  ia  adherent  to  the  whole  inner  sitrboe  of  the  pro- 
jection, and,  consequent!;,  the  anterior  cnam- 
Fift.  86.  ber  is  mnch  diminished  in  aiie;  generally,  the 

,^|^^  pnpil  itself  is  more  or  less  involved,  and  vision 

^(^^^^jjt^         rendered  ver;  imperfect.     The    affection  is 

^^^^HHShj.  caosed  by  an  nicer  penetrating  the  cornea,  and 
^Qj^J^^^HpflB^     allowing  the  iris  to  become  prolapsed  throngh 

^^Mj^^Hk^^^  J     the  opening.     When  a  considerable  portion  of 

^^||^R|HP^      the  iris  has  protmded,  it  does  not  shrink  when 

^^1^^^^        the  inflammation  sulfides,  bnt  remains,  and 

sufbiiomm.  forms  a  projection  at  that  part  of  the  cornea. 

After  a  time,  the  exposed  projection  of  the  iris 

ia  covered  by  an  opaque  firm  tissue,  of  the  nature  of  cicatrix,  the  edges 

of  which  become  incorporated  at  the  base  with  the  sound  cornea.     It 

is  generally  the  consequence  of  atmmous,  catarrhal,  or  purulent  ophr 

thalmia. 

Total  staphyloma  ia  formed  exactly  in  the  same  way ;  it  diSers  only 
in  degree.  When,  as  is  often  the  case  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the  cornea  is  destroyed,  the  iris  falls  forwards, 
the  pupil  closes,  and  the  aqueous  humor,  accumulating  in  the  posterior 
chamber,  keeps  the  iris  distended  in  the  form  of  a  tumor  in  the  front  of 
the  eye.  The  surface  of  thia  tumor,  as  in  the  partial  staphyloma,  be- 
comes gradually  covered  with  a  firm  opaque  cicatrix-like  tissue  of  more 
or  less  thickness  ;  and  a  total  staphyloma  results.  This  psendo-comea, 
or  staphyloma,  has  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  small  globe  stuck  on 
the  front  of  the  eye,  with  sometimes  a  ring  of  the  proper  comes  sur- 
rounding its  base.  It  is  ofteu  eo  large  as  to  project  considerably  from 
between  the  eyelids,  and  prevent  them  from  closing. 

When  the  staphyloma  is  large,  the  iris,  being  unable  to  expuid  to  the 
same  exent  as  the  pseudo-cornea,  is  torn  and  separated  from  the  choroid; 
and  when  the  staphyloma  has  been  removed,  thf  iris  is  found  in  contact 
with  its  posterior  surface,  broken  up  and  in  shreds.  This  does  not  occur 
in  a  small  or  partial  staphyloma.  Vision  in  total  staphyloma  is  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

For  the  treatment  of  a  small  partial  staphyloma,  the  less  that  is  done 
the  better ;  except  to  guard  against  any  tendency  to  inflammatory  action. 
If  it  be  large  and  implicate  we  pupil,  the  projection  may  be  diminished, 
by  touching  it  from  time  to  time  with  some  caustic — as  the  caustic  po-  , 
tasa — in  order  to  produce  condensation  and  contraction;  which  it  does 
by  exciting  a  alow  inflammatory  process. 

In  the  total  staphyloma,  relief  is  sometimes  obtained  by  puncturing  it 
from  time  to  time  with  a  large  cataract-needle,  and  allowing  the  aqueous 
humor  to  escape,  when  the  projection  collapses.  As  the  aqueous  humor, 
however,  becomes  almost  invariably  reproduced  in  the  same  or  even 

freater  quantity,  and  as  the  staphyloma  is  a  great  deformity,  besides 
eeping  up  a  constant  state  of  irritation  which  is  apt  to  extend  to  the 
other  eye,  its  removal  should  be  recommended,  so  that  an  artificial  eye 
may  be  worn.  In  removing  a  staphyloma,  the  eyelids  being  properly 
fixed,  and  a  hook  passed  through  the  projection  in  order  to  command 
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the  globe,  the  base  of  the  tnmor  ia  transfixed  with  a  cataract-knife  from 
its  temporal  to  the  nasal  side,  a  little  below  It«  transveree  diameter ;  the 
knife  ia  then  pushed  on,  and  a  flap  is  formed  as  it  cats  itself  out.  This 
flap  is  seized  with  a  pair  of  beaked  forceps,  and  that  part  of  the  base  of 
the  staphylonia  which  remains  uncut  is  divided  with  carved  scissor^,  and 
the  whole  removed.  The  lens  and  acme  of  the  vitreous  humor  often 
escape;  but  generallj  sufficient  remains  to  form  a  good  stump  for  an 
artificial  e;e.  After  the  operation,  a  pledget  of  lint,  soaked  in  cold 
water,  should  be  kept  applied  upon  the  eyelids,  as  a  preventive  of  in- 
flammatory action.  If  severe  reaction  supervene,  it  is  to  be  treated  by 
active  antiphlogistics.  When  bleeding  follows  the  operation,  it  is 
checked  by  cold  wet  compresses,  or  by  ice  applied  over  the  eye.' 

Conical  Cornea. 

Sometimes  the  cornea,  "  retaining  its  transparency,  gradually  assumes 
n  conical  or  pyramidal  form ;  and  when  viewed  from  certain  positions, 
reflects  the  light  so  strongly  as  to  exhibit  a  peculiarly  brilliant  and 
sparkling  appearance,  characteristic  of  the  disease.  It  generally  afiects 
both  eyes,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree;  has  been  observed  at  all 
periods  of  life,  but  more  commonly  about  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  is 
said  to  be  most  prevalent  among  females."*  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  rare 
affection,  and  fortunately  so,  being  but  little  capable  of  amendment. 
If  the  apex  protrude  from  between  the  lids, 
it  is  liable  to  become  opaque.  Or  ulceration 
may  take  place ;  and  then  staphyloma  is  not 
nnlikely  to  supervene. 

In  the  clear  conical  cornea,  palliation  may 
be  obtained  by  adapting  concave  spectacles 
provided  with  a  small  central  transparency. 
Lately,  it  has  been  said  that  amendment,  if 
not  cure,  bas  followed  perseverance  in  the  use 
of  purgatives  and  emetics ;'  but  how  the  bene- 
ficial result  is  so  obtained,  it  is  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand or  say.  When  the  apex  is  opaque, 
temporary  amelioration  of  siglit  may  be  secured,  by  transferring  the 
pnpil  to  a  point  of  the  circumference  which  is  aa  yet  clear. 

Over-dUtention  of  the  Cornea. 

Simple  over-distension  of  the  cornea,  by  an  unwonted  accumulation 
of  the  aqueous  hnmor,  produces  both  dimness  and  prominence.  If  this 
state  be  the  concomitant  of  an  existing  inflammatory  process  pervading 
the  eye,  as  comeitis,  by  subjugation  of  this  the  cornea  will  sometimes 
be  restored.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  morbid  state  is  not  so  connected, 
but  of  a  passive  and  indolent  nature,  antiphlogistics  will  do  no  good, 
and  are  hkely  to  do  harm.     From  the  internal  use  of  the  iodide  of 

'  Littell,  p.  188. 
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potassium,  or — failing  this — from  a  cautiously  given  alterative  course 
of  mercury,  more  benefit  is  to  be  expected ;  a  diminution  being  thus 
made  in  the  aqueous  humor,  on  whose  plethora  the  over-distension  de- 
pends. Repeated  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor^  by  means  of  a 
needle,  is  often  of  service. 

Affections  of  the  Sclerotic  Coat. 

Sclerotitis. 

This  may  occur  as  part  of  a  general  inflammatory  process,  however 
excited.  Not  unfrequently,  it  exists  per  sCy  and  then  almost  uniformly 
is  of  rheumatic  origin;  exposure  to  cold,  probably,  having  proved  the 
exciting  cause.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  adult,  and  about  the  middle 
period  of  life,  and  is  often  limited  to  one  eye.  Pain  is  complained  of, 
of  a  dull,  aching  kind;  increased  by  pressure,  and  by  movement  of  the 
globe ;  partly  resident  in  the  eye,  but  mainly  in  the  forehead  and  tem- 
ple ;  and  marked  exacerbation  occurs  at  night.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  the  eye  feels  hot  and  dry ;  but  this  state  is  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  an  increased  secretion  of  tears.  There  is  generally,  how- 
ever, little  lachrymation  or  intolerance  of  light.  The  minute  sclerotic 
vessels  are  seen  enlarged,  radiating  in  straight  lines,  to  form  a  vascular 
plexus  or  zone  of  a  pink  hue,  around  the  circumference  of  the  cornea 
(Fig.  29) ;  and  a  narrow  white  line  often  encircles  the  cornea,  between 
that  membrane  and  the  pink  zone.  Not  unfrequently,  the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted, and  incapable  of  its  wonted  activity  of  motion;  this  denotes 
that  the  iris  has  participated  in  the  morbid  action.  The  conjunctiva, 
too,  frequently  sympathizes  more  or  less ;  and  by  its  large,  florid,  tortu- 
ous vessels,  the  sclerotic  characters  may  be  in  part  obscured.  There 
are  often  rheumatic  pains  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Antiphlogistic  treatment  is  to  be  had  recourse  to,  with  an  activity 
and  continuance  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  The 
iris  ought  to  be  placed  and  kept  under  the  influence  of  belladonna. 
Mercurial  and  anodyne  frictions  should  be  made  on  the  temple  and 
brow.  And  the  system  is  to  be  put  under  the  influence  of  colchicum, 
iodide  of  potassium,  guaiac,  salines,  or  other  remedies  of  antirheumatic 
virtue.  Cinchona  and  soda,  five  grains  of  each,  given  three  times  a 
day,  sometimes  cut  this  disease  short  when  exhibited  at  its  commence- 
ment. Counter-irritation,  by  blisters  behind  the  ears,  is  also  of  ser- 
vice. The  only  local  application  should  be  tepid  fomentation,  either 
simple  or  medicated.  Occasionally,  the  affection  is  found  associated 
with  ague,  and  then  a  combination  of  quinia  with  colchicum  is  found 
of  much  service.  Should  the  iris  become  involved,  the  systemic  in- 
fluence of  mercury  is  to  be  unhesitatingly  employed,  conjoined  with  the 
ordinary  antiphlogistic  treatment  proper  for  the  cure  of  that  afiection. 

Staphyloma  of  the  Sclerotic. 

This  is  much  less  frequent  than  staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  Gene- 
rally, it  is  the  result  of  inflammatojry  action  in  the  choroid  and  change 
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of  Btracture  so  induced.  The  sclerotic  becomes  attenuated,  and  yield- 
ing ;  the  choroid  coat,  engorged,  shines  through  it,  and  irregular  bulging 
forwards  takes  place,  constituting  several  swellings  of  a  bluish  or  leaden 
hue.  The  external  vessels  are  usually  enlarged  and  tortuous.  The 
bulging  is  often  to  a  great  extent,  and  consequently  demands  surgical 
interference.  When  protrusion  takes  place  from  between  the  lids,  then 
diminution  by  either  puncture  or  incision  is  expedient,  as  in  the  analo- 
gous affection  of  the  cornea  (p.  128).  Puncturing  the  staphylomatous 
swelling  from  time  to  time,  and  allowing  the  fluid  within  to  drain  off, 
sometimes  diminishes  the  size  of  the  globe;  but,  if  this  be  not  effectual, 

Fig.  88. 
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the  humors  ought  to  be  discharged  through  an  incision  in  the  cornea, 
or  the  cornea  itself  may  be  altogether  removed,  and  then  the  globe  will 
collapse,  and  the  eye  shrink  to  a  small  size.  In  the  early  stage,  internal 
use  of  the  arsenical  solution  seems  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  in 
preventing  or  checking  the  bulgings  of  the  sclerotic. 

■  ■ 

Affections  of  the  Choroid  Coat. 

Clioroiditis. 

Choroiditis,  though  a  freauent  associate  of  iritis,  sometimes  evinces 
an  independent  existence.  It  is  generally  confined  to  one  eye,  and  is 
most  common  in  females  of  a  strumous  tendency.  The  early  symptoms 
are  often  gradual  and  insidious,  because  chronic.  Muscae  volitantes 
and  an  impaired  state  of  vision  usually  first  attract  the  attention  of 
the  patient.  These  slowly  increase,  and  terminate  eventually  in  more 
or  less  complete  amaurosis. 

Sclerotic  vascularity  is  exhibited,  in  a  faint  and  imperfect  degree,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  disease;  it  soon  becomes  aggravated,  however, 
and  is  generally  more  distinct  at  one  or  two  points  than  at  others.  It 
is  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  tension  and  deep-seated  pain,  often 
severe,  and  extending  to  the  surrounding  parts;  the  eyeball  is  tense 
and  hard  to  the  touch,  and  by  pressure  the  pain  is  aggravated ;  some- 
times there  is  intolerance  of  light  and  photopsia. 
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The  sclerotic  now  becomes  attenuated  by  absorption,  assuming  a 
dull  blue  or  leaden  hue  from  the  dark  choroid  shining  through  it ;  it 
also  becomes  irregularly  prominent  at  certain  points.  The  pupil  is 
dilated,  irregular,  and  of  impaired  mobility ;  it  is  frequently  dragged 
and  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  prominences  on  the  sclerotic; 
vision  is  more  or  less  impaired.  Ultimately,  the  whole  globe  becomes 
enlarged,  and  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic  takes  place,  the  thinned  coat 
having  been  pushed  forwards,  either  by  the  swelling  caused  by  the 
enlarged  and  tortuous  vessels  of  the  choroid,  or  by  the  exudation  which 
has  taken  place  from  theiti.  By  the  inward  pressure,  too,  the  retina 
has  become  more  and  more  affected,  being  pressed  towards  the  centre 
of  the  eye,  where  occasionally  it  may  be  seen  through  the  pupil,  in  the 
form  of  a  glistening  or  whitish  cord ;  loss  of  vision  is  at  length  com- 
plete.    General  internal  ophthalmia  is  not  unlikely  to  supervene. 

Treatment  should  consist  in  the  abstraction  of  blood,  both  generally 
and  locally,  but  more  particularly  in  the  latter  way ;  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  the  extreme  vascularity  of  the  choroid  being  more  de- 
cidedly influenced  by  abstraction  of  blood  than  by  almost  any  other 
remedy.  In  the  subacute  form,  blood  is  to  be  withdrawn  with  more 
caution ;  and,  in  both  forms  of  the  disease,  counter-irritation  is  of  good 
service.  Purgatives  also  are  useful.  Mercury,  given  so  as  slightly  to 
affect  the  system,  seems  in  many  cases  to  arrest  the  untoward  progress ; 
but,  when  the  malady  is  connected  with  a  strumous  habit,  it  requires  to 
be  given  with  great  caution,  an<^  generally  should  be  combined  with 
quinia,  iron,  iodine,  and  the  like.  In  such  cases,  nutritious  diet,  good 
air,  and  exercise  are  also  beneficial.  The  arseniate  of  potash  given  in 
small  doses,  three  times  a  day,  has  often  proved  beneficial  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage,  when  other  remedies  have  failed.  If  staphyloma  of  the 
sclerotic  have  occurred,  puncture  or  incision  may  become  necessary,  as 
already  explained. 

MuBcsd  VoUtantes. 

Weak  vision,  rendered  imperfect  and  interrupted  by  opaque  bodies 
seeming  to  float  before  the  eye,  is  generally  understood  to  depend  on 
congestion  of  the  choroid  coat.  The  ordinary  cause  is  over  exertion  of 
the  organ,  combined  with  sedentary  habits ;  it  is  also  often  symptomatic 
of  derangement  of  the  stomach.  The  remedial  treatment  consists  of 
moderate  depletion  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  part,  gentle  purging, 
alteratives,  careful  diet,  repose  of  the  organ,  bodily  exercise,  and  ulti- 
mately tonics. 

Affections  of  the  Iris. 

Iritis. 

Inflammatory  action  in  the  iris  may  be  the  result  of  injury,  or  it  may 

be  of  idiopathic  origin ;  it  may  occur  primarily,  itself  constituting  a 

<lisease,  or  it  may  be  but  a  part  of  general  deep  ophthalmia ;  it  is  often 

connected  with  the  syphilitic  and  mercurio-syphilitic  taints  of  system ; 

unfrequcntly,  it  is  of  a  rheumatic  character. 
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Fig.  M. 


A  pink  or  briok-red  vsacular  zone  is  seen  on  the  sclerotic,  formed  by 
the  tninate  anbdivieions  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  This  zone  is 
most  distinct  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
and  becomes  gradually  shaded  off  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  globe ;  it  is  more 
or  less  marked,  according  to  the  extent  and 
stage  of  the  inflammatory  action.  There 
is  at  first  a  distinct  interspace  of  white  be- 
tween the  vascular  zone  and  the  corneal 
margin ;  ultimately,  this  white  line  becomes 
obscured  by  involvement  of  the  conjunctival 
vessels  in  the  inflammatioa.  The  pupil  is 
contracted,  and  much  less  movable  than  in 
health,  under  the  ordinary  stimulus  of 
light.  Indeed,  returning  mobility  of  this 
part  is  one  of  the  first  and  surest  signs  of 
amendment  having  fairly  begun.'  The  iris 
changes  its  hue ;  if  of  a  light  color  natn-  ' 

rally,  it  becomes  greenish ;  if  dark,  it  as-      ''*"■•  '"""ing  uw  eb»r«rt«iiUo  im- 
stuneea  reddish-brown  appearance.     It  is    ^^"!'^?!"'"""^'^/!^.jn'^ 

,  .,  ,  „'',-,  I  Ijlnpl",   till   popll   DODbicUd  tot  in*- 

also  perceptibly  swollen,  or  thickened  at    ^„, 

'  Gromelli,  from  the  obserrfttioD  of  BaecasaAil  iqjeotion,  conoludM  the  iria  to  bo  an 
erectile  tiuue.  He  supposes  that  contraction  9t  the  pupil,  dnring  the  inflsmmatorj  pro- 
cetB.  depends  simpl;  on  engorgemeDt  of  the  radiating  Teaaela,  which  are  fiied  at  the  eii^ 
camference.  and  fr«e  at  the  papillary  margin ;  aod  that  return  of  the  blood,  In  resolution, 
allows  the  iris  to  shrink,  and  the  pupil  cunsequentlj  to  expand. — Srit.  and  For.  Sec.  Mo, 
29,  p.  233. 

[The  eiistenee  of  mutcuLiT  fibra  in  the  hmnan  iris,  as  the  cause  of  the  contraction  and 
dilstatioQ  of  the  pupil,  long  suspected,  has  been  recentiy  satiafactorilj  proved  bj  Mr. 
Lister,  of  England.  An  interesting  account  of  hie  ioTestigations  upon  this  sulyect  is  con- 
tuned  in  the  first  No.  of  the  Quarltrly  Journal  of  Microicopical  Sdtnce. 

ftlr.  Lister  has  shoim  that  a  distinct  sphincter  and  also  a  dilator  muscle  maj  be  recog- 
ntied.  Their  Btructuro  belongs  to  the  nnstriped  Tariety  of  mascular  tiaaue,  oondeting  of 
elongated  fibre-cells  containing  elongated  nuclei,  and  collected  in  bundles.  After  stating 
the  mode  of  examination,  and  the  dimensions,  and  other  physical  properties  of  these  ele- 
ments, Mr.  Lister  remarks  that  "  the  iphineler  muscle  is  readily  seen,  while  the  dilator  is 
that  whose  inTestigation  alone  presents  Tery  serious  difficulty.  In  the  first  iris  that  I  ex- 
amined with  a  view  to  the  distributian  of  the  muscular  tissue,  I  was  struck,  after  remoTing 
the  nsuat  pigment,  with  the  appearance  of  a  band  on  the  poaterior  surface  of  the  iris,  near 
the  pnpil,  and  parallel  to  its  margin,  quite  erident  to  the  naked  eye,  elastic,  and  highly 
extMUlble.  This  proved  to  be  the  thickest  part  of  the  sphincter  papilln.  I  hare  examined 
rii  human  iridea  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  muscular  tissue,  but  in  none 
hare  I  had  any  difficulty  in  reeogniiing  the  sphincter,  which  I  have  also  found  equally 
distJDCt  in  some  lower  animals,  viz.,  in  the  rabbit,  the  gainea-pig,  and  the  horse.  In  man 
I  find  it  about  l-30tb  of  an  inch  in  width,  thickest  towards  its  outer  part,  where  it  lies 
nearer  tiie  posterior  surface  of  the  iria  than  the  anterior,  and  thinning  off  towards  the 
pnpil,  where  it  forms  a  sharp  margin,  covered  apparently  on  its  anterior  aspect  only  by 
some  Tesnels  and  nervous  threads  and  a  delicate  epitheliated  membrane,  which  is  thrown 
into  beautiful  folds  when  the  pupil  is  contracted.  The  fibres  of  the  sphincter  are  not 
absolutely  parallel,  and  this  deviation  is  probably  produced  in  part  by  the  dilating  fasci- 
coJi  sweeping  in  at  various  parts  in  a  curved  manner,  and  becoming  blended  with  the 
•pUncter.  By  teasing  out  under  the  microscope  a  portion  of  the  actual  pupillary  margin, 
1  ftmnd  the  sphincter  to  con«st  at  this  part  of  apparently  immixed  muscular  fibre-cells, 
without  any  connecting  cellular  tissue,"  &c.  {op.  til.  p.  IS.)  "  On  teasing  ont  portions 
of  the  outtr  part  of  the  human  iris,  I  have  found  long  delicate  fasciculi,  whose  faint  out- 
line, absence  of  fibrous  character,  and  possession  of  well-marked  elongated  nuclei  parallel 
to  tbe  direction  of  the  fasdcnlui,  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  were  plain  a 
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its  pupillary  margin ;  sometimes  it  is  seen  of  increased  vascularitTy  and 
bulging  forwards  in  the  anterior  chamber.  The  eye  is  painful,  intole- 
rant of  light,  and  there  is  increased  lachrymation ;  pain  is  felt  in  the 
brow,  temple,  and  head,  and  undergoes  marked  nocturnal  exacerbation. 
Sight  is  greatly  impaired. 

As  the  disease  advances,  these  symptoms  increase.  The  aqueous 
humor  becomes  turbid.  Plastic  deposition  takes  place  from  the  surfaoe 
of  the  iris ;  sometimes  coating  it  with  a  thin  layer,  sometimes  studding 
it  with  nodulated  points ;  sometimes  diffused  in  the  anterior  chamber : 
often  and  most  frequently  situate  at  the  free  margin  of  the  iris,  hangine 
pendulous  in  fringes  from  the  circumference,  forming  a  delicate  network 
stretched  across,  or  perhaps  completely  blocking  up  the  already  con- 
tracted pupil.  And  at  this  stage,  if  not  before,  the  contracted  pupil  is 
found  to  be  irregular  in  form,  in  consequence  of  adhesions  having  taken 
place  between  it  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens ;  an  irregularity,  which 
becomes  especially  distinct  when  partial  dilatation  has  been  effected  by 
belladonna.  Extravasation  of  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  iris  may 
occur ;  small  clots  arc  sometimes  to  be  seen  resting  on  it ;  or  the  blood 
may  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  accumulate 
there,  constituting  the  state  termed  Hyfosema.  Or  effusion  of  pus  into 
either  chamber  may  take  place.  The  pus  forms  small  abscesses  on  the 
iris,  which  soon  give  way  and  discharge  their  contents ;  and,  gravitating 
to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  cl\jamber,  it  collects  there,  constituting 
Hypopion.  Such  events  indicate  an  intense  action ;  not  only  likely  to 
prove  most  prejudicial  to  the  delicate  texture  involved,  but  also  almoet 
certain  to  extend  to  those  adjoining. 

The  result  of  fibrinous  exudation  is  denoted  by  various  terms,  accord- 
ing to  its  extent  and  site.  When  fibrino  blocks  up  the  pupil  permanently, 
the  case  is  termed  one  of  Fahe  Cataract.  When  adhesion  has  formed 
between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  it 
is  termed  Synechia  posterior.  When  the  iris,  bulging  forwards,  has 
reached  the  posterior  layer  of  the  cornea,  and  become  adherent  thereto, 
the  term  Synechia  anterior  is  applied.  After  a  time,  the  vascularity 
of  the  organized  fibrine  can  often  be  distinctly  seen,  when  a  strong  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  part. 

During  active  advance  of  the  inflammatory  action  the  system  sym- 
pathizes to  a  considerable  extent ;  there  is  often  a  marked  form  of  inflam- 
matory fever. 

Treatment. — Our  principal  object  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 

tissue.*'  (p.  14.)  This  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  par- 
ticularly in  the  horse;  in  which  "the  dihiting  fasciculi  appear  to  consist  of  precisely  the 
!<ame  tissue  as  the  sphincter,  and  to  blend  with  it  in  their  insertion."  (p.  15.)  **'In  the 
Iiuman  iris  1  have  seen  a  muscular  fasciculus,  as  it  appeared  from  the  nuclei  it  contained, 
crossing  the  sphincter  at  right  angles  for  a  short  distance ;  this  observation,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  seems  to  imply  that  the  same  mode  of  insertion  of  the  dilator  occurs  in  man  as  in 
the  horse.  The  fibre-cells  of  the  dihitor  appear  to  be  held  together  much  more  closely 
than  those  of  the  sphincter,  at  least  in  the  outer  part  of  the  iris ;  for  I  have  never  been 
able  to  define  the  individual  fibre-cells  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner  in  the  dilator, 
though  I  have  often  traced  out  portions  of  the  outer  part  of  the  iris.  The  dilating  mus- 
cular tissue  is  also  probably  less  abundant  than  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  sphincter;  and 
this,  if  the  fact,  will  help  to  account  for  the  comparative  difficulty  in  discovering  it,*'  &e. 
(p.  16.)— Ed.] 
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disease  at  an  early  period,  ere  exudation  or  structural  change  has  taken 
place,  in  order  to  avert  all  hazard  to  the  important  part,  if  possible. 
Our  remedies  ought  to  be  early,  active,  and  powerful.  Blood  should  be 
abstracted  freely,  both  generally  and  locally.  The  eye  is  kept  dark  or 
shaded,  and  should  be  frequently  fomented.  The  bowels  are  freely 
moved;  and  then,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  system  is  brought  under 
the  full  influence  of  mercury — unless  there  be  some  pre-existing  and 
undeniable  contraindication ;  for  in  general  it  is  not  till  the  mouth  is 
affected  mercurially,  that  the  disease  begins  to  amend.  If  the  system, 
however,  be  strumous,  and  consequently  intolerant  of  mercury — or  when 
there  is  a  known  idiosyncrasy  rendering  all  exhibition  of  the  mineral 
dangerous  by  the  induction  of  erethismus — then  a  substitute  must  be 
sought,  likely  to  aid  general  antiphlogistics  in  preventing  exudation,  or 
in  causing  its  absorption.  Turpentine  is  often  a  valuable  remedy  for 
this  purpose,  when  given  in  full  and  continued  doses  ;^  but  it  is  not  always 
to  be  trusted  to  alone ;  it  seems  to  act  better  when  a  small  quantity  of 
mercury  has  been  previously  given,  and  then  its  use  frequently  proves 
beneficial,  npt  only  at  the  time,  but  also  in  preventing  relapse  of  the 
disease.  From  the  first,  belladonna  is  applied,  so  as  to  oppose  the 
tendency  to  contraction  in  the  pupil,  and  effect  dilatation  if  possible. 
The  semifluid  extract  is  smeared  on  the  eyebrow  and  temple,  or  an 
aqueous  solution  may  be  dropped  between  the  eyelids ;  but  the  former 
method  of  application  is  usually  preferred,  at  least  in  the  first  instance. 
In  those  cases  in  which  mercury  is  not  contraindicated,  mercurial  fric- 
tion on  the  temple  and  forehead  is  advisable,  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tional efiect  which  internal  exhibition  of  the  mineral  has  produced.  In 
the  more  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  counter-irritation  may  take  the 
place  of  the  direct  antiphlogistics.  And,  ultimately,  when  traces  of 
the  afiection  still  linger,  the  internal  administration  of  tonics,  especially 
of  quinia,  proves  beneficial  by  dissipating  the  state  of  passive  conges- 
tion which  threatens  to  remain. 

When  Hypopion  has  formed  rapidly,  and  when  the  purulent  accumu- 
lation is  consiaerable,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  an  opening  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  cornea,  by  means  of  a  cataract-knife,  so  as  to  efiect 
evacuation.  This,  however,  is  dangerous;  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the 
sorbefacient  powers  of  mercury,  than  to  encounter  the  risk  of  aggravated 
inflammatory  action. 

The  extravasated  blood  of  JSyposema  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment. Active  antiphlogistics  are  had  recourse  to ;  and  these  having 
told  favorably  on  the  action,  the  extravasated  blood  may  be  expected 
to  disappear  gradually  by  absorption.  The  occurrence  of  Hyposema^ 
however,  as  indicating  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  is  always  of  bad 
omen. 

The  adhesions,  or  Synechise^  are  superable  in  the  recent  state.  By 
perseverance  in  the  local  use  of  belladonna,  the  imperfectly  organized 

1  Mr>  Camuchael*8  Fonnala  is  as  follows :  Recipe,  01.  Terebinth,  rect.  tine,  unam ; 
Yitel.  unius  ovi ;  Tere  simul,  et  adde  gradatim,  Emuls.  Amygd.  unc.  quatuor ;  Syrup,  cort. 
aarantii  unc.  duas ;  Spir.  Larend.  comp.  drachmam,  c.  semisse ;  Olei  Cinnamomi,  guttas 
quatuor.     M. Dosis,  uno.  un.  ter  in  die. 
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fibrine  is  extended  or  torn,  and  the  iris  recovers  its  normal  play.  At 
the  same  time,  absorption  of  the  deposit  is  to  be  favored,  by  moderate 
continuance  of  the  mercurial  friction. 


Syphilitic  Iritis  is  a  frequent  variety  of  the  affection,  occurring  as 
part  of  the  secondary  train  of  venereal  symptoms.  Its  characteristics 
are :  the  accession  along  with  other  venereal  symptoms ;  marked  noc- 
turnal exacerbations ;  a  dark  hue  of  the  vascular  zone ;  fibrinona  deposit 
occurring  in  nodules  of  a  brownish  hue,  studded  on  the  margin  of  the 
pupil  as  well  as  on  the  surface  of  the  iris ;  and  the  margin  of  the  pupil 
often  observed  to  be  thickened,  and  corrugated.  This  form  generally 
is  more  severe,  and  runs  its  course  more  quickly,  than  the  idiopathic 
variety  of  iritis.     Treatment  is  as  for  ordinary  examples  of  the  disease. 

The  Rheumatic  and  Arthritic  Iritis  is  not  of  such  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  characterized  by :  accession  taking  place  along  with  other  symp- 
toms of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  character ;  the  vascular  zone  is  of  a  pm^ 
plish  hue,  and  not  a  little  obscured  by  early  involvement  of  the  con- 
junctival vessels;  the  whitish  ring  surrounding  the  cornea  is  more 
perceptible  in  this  species  of  iritis  than  in  any  other ;  the  pupil,  con- 
tracting, inclines  to  assume  an  oval  form ;  and  there  is  peculiar  proneness 
to  relapse.  Treatment  consists  of  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  remedies 
directed  against  acute  and  inflammatory  rheumatism.  Mercury  should 
be  given  cautiously,  and  often  requires  to  be  combined  with  quinia  as 
a  tonic ;  in  many  cases  its  place  may  be  advantageously  taken  by  col- 
cbicum,  guaiac,  or  iodide  of  potassium. 

Strumous  Iritis  frequently  results  from  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  inwards,  in  cases  of  strumous  corneitis,  and  is  the  form  of 
iritis  most  generally  met  with  in  childhood.  The  previously  existing 
opacity  of  the  cornea  is  very  liable  to  mask  the  internal  and  more  im- 
portant action ;  deceiving  the  practitioner  as  to  its  existence,  until  the 
opportunity  for  successful  treatment  has  passed.  Mercury  should  be 
used  very  sparingly;  and,  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  the  admini- 
stration of  quinia,  iron,  iodine,  &c.,  with  a  tonic  regimen,  is  required. 

Changes  in  the  Pupil  and  Iris. 

Unusual  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  termed  Mydriasis.  It  may  be  of 
idiopathic  origin;  or  it  may  be  connected  with  disorder  in  the  cerebral 
functions;  it  is  a  common  symptom  of  Amaurosis;  and  frequently  it  is 
caused  by  contusions ;  often  it  is  sympathetic  of  intestinal  irritation. 
The  admission  of  an  excess  of  light  to  the  retina  is  found  to  be  a  serious 
inconvenience ;  and  vision  is  confused  and  impaired  accordingly.  The 
remedial  treatment  consists  in  detection  of  the  cause ;  removal  of  this, 
if  possible ;  and  subsequent  stimulation  of  the  part,  by  frictions  on  the 
temple  and  brow,  and  by  exposure  of  the  eye  itself  to  ammoniacal  vapor. 
Electricity  and  galvanism  are  also  sometimes  useful.  In  the  idiopathic 
forms  of  paralysis  of  the  iris,  M.  Serres  recommends  cauterization  of 
the  corneal  margin  by  nitrate  of  silver.  In  other  cases,  palliation 
results  from  contracting  the  space  for  admission  of  light,  by  spectacles 
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darkened  except  at  a  small  opening  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  case  of 
conical  cornea  (p.  129). 

When  dilatation  of  the  pupil  accompanies  amaurosis,  of  course  it  can- 
not be  expected  to  disappear,  unless  the  amaurotic  condition  have  been 
previously  removed. 

Miosis  denotes  unusual  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  iritis,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  it  may  also  attend  on 
disorder  of  the  cerebral  functions  ;  sometimes  it  is  induced  by  habitual 
straining  of  the  eye  on  small  objects — as  in  microscopists,  engravers, 
watchmdcers,  &c.  Ordinary  and  useful  vision  is  necessarily  impaired. 
The  means  of  cure  consist  m  removal  of  the  cause.  In  the  artificers 
just  enumerated,  temporary  abstinence  from  the  usual  avocations  will 
often  sufiSce  to  restore  the  normal  state. 

TremiUous  Iris. — A  trembling,  or  oscillatory  movement  of  the  iris, 
not  unfrequently  accompanies  amaurotic  afiections;  and  seems  also,  in 
most  cases,  to  be  connected  with  softening  of  the  vitreous  humor.  It 
is  but  little  amenable  to  treatment ;  and  is  chiefly  notable  as  a  su£Scient 
contraindication  of  operative  interference,  in  connection  with  cataract 
and  artificial  pupil. 

Adhesions  of  the  Iris — Synechiee — have  been  already  considered  (p. 
185).  They  may  be  the  result  of  wound,  of  corneitis,  or  of  iritis.  In 
synechia  anterior,  complete,  and  accompanied  with  opaque  cornea,  cure 
is  manifestly  hopeless.  When  incomplete,  and  the  cornea  clear,  amend- 
ment by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  is  within  our  power.  When 
the  adhesion  is  partial  and  recent,  it  may  sometimes  be  remedied  by 
mercurials,  and  the  use  of  belladonna.  Similar  treatment  will  avail  in 
synechia  posterior,  when  recent  and  partial.  But,  when  complete,  it  is 
usually  accompanied  with  opacity  of  the  crystalline  capsule,  and  it  may 
be  of  the  lens  itself;  under  such  circumstances,  amendment  of  vision 
can  be  effected  only  by  an  operation  directed  against  the  cataract. 

Occlusion  of  the  Pupil. 

The  pupil  may  be  closed  in  various  ways.  Remaining  itself  in  a  normal 
state,  it  may  be  obscured  by  the  cornea  which  has  become  simply  opaque, 
or  opaque  and  staphylomatous.  Or,  the  cornea  remaining  clear,  the  iris 
may  contract  during  inflammatory  action,  and  the  pupil  may  become 
occupied  by  organized  fibrinous  deposit.  Or  both  iris  and  cornea  may 
undergo  serious  structural  change ;  as  when  complete  synechia  anterior 
takes  place  in  staphyloma.  In  the  last-mentioned  case,  restoration  of 
sight  is  manifestly  impossible.  But  in  the  other  examples,  something 
may  be  done  by  forming  an  Artificial  Pupil, 

Before  proceeding  to  any  such  operation,  however,  certain  circum- 
stances are  invariably  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  must  be  ascer- 
tained— that  the  adhesions  of  the  iris  are  irremediable  by  the  influence 
of  mercury  and  belladonna ;  that  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  perma- 
nent; that  the  other  parts  of  the  visual  apparatus— especially  the  retina 
and  vitreous  humor — are  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition ;  that  the  eye 
has  not  only  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  all  inflammatory  action,  but,  alsb, 
that  it  is  not  prone  to  resume  such  action  on  the  application  of  a  fresh 
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exciting  caase.  An  operation  is  also  very  properly  held  to  be  inexpe- 
dient, 80  long  as  the  patient  enjoys  a  tolerable  degree  of  vision  with  the 
other  eye ;  and  it  is  plainly  contraindicated,  when  one  eye  only  is  affected. 
Three  distinct  modes  of  operation  are  practised ;  all  implying  division 
of  the  iris — so  as  to  make  a  sufficient  gap  in  it— opposite  a  clear  por- 
tion of  the  cornea.  The  desired  space  in  the  iris  may  be  obtained  by 
incision,  excision,  or  laceration.  Accordingly,  the  operation  is  said  to 
be  by  Coretomiaj  Corectomia^  or  Corediali/H8. 

The  situation  of  the  proposed  new  pupil  requires  consideration.  The 
centre  of  the  iris  is  the  best  position ;  but  when  this  is  impracticable 
from  central  opacity  of  the  cornea  or  other  cause,  the  nasal  side  is  to 
be  preferred ;  or  it  may  be  made  on  the  temporal  or  lower  sides.  When 
made  above  the  centre,  it  is  apt  to  be  covered  by  the  upper  eyelid. 
The  patient,  by  previous  preparation,  should  be  placed  in  a  condition 

favorable  to  the  avoidance  of  inflammatory  action. 
Fig.  40.  Coretomiaj  or  incision,  is  performed  in  cases  where 

the  greater  portion  of  the  cornea  is  clear,  and  the  iris 
is  apparently  in  a  state  of  tension,  with   the   pupil 

Fig.  41. 
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1.  Corotomifi  through  the  sclerotic.    The  knifb  introdnced— ntherfu  haiclc.    S. 
Coretomia  throuRh  the  cornea,  showing  the  linos  of  the  incisions.    8.  The 
after  the  operation.    4.  Coredialysis,  or  separation.   (From  Wharton  Jonea.) 


closed.     It  may  be  performed  either  through  the  scle- 
rotic or  through  the  cornea.    In  operating  through  the 
sclerotic,  an  iris-knife  is  introduced  through  this  mem- 
I  brane  about  a  line  from  its  junction  with  the  cornea, 

as  in  the  operation  for  cataract,  and  the  point  of  the 
knife  is  made  to  pierce  the  iris  at  about  a  line  from  its 
temporal  margin ;  the  instrument  is  then  carried  across 
the  front  of  the  iris  in  the  anterior  chamber,  to  the  na- 
sal side  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  41,  1);  and,  while  it  is 
withdrawn  again,  gentle  pressure  should  be  made  with 
its  edge  upon  the  iris,  the  tense  fibres  of  which  when 
divided  will  separate,  and  an  elliptical  or  ovoid  pupil 
[Theiris-KniresofSir  wiU  bc  the  rcsult.  The  fibres  of  the  iris  should  be 
William  Adiuns.  c.  One  dividcd  for  about  a  half  of  the  diameter  of  the  mem- 
losathanauneinwidth.  b^ane.     When  the  lens  is  opaque,  as  is  generally  the 

ft.  One  still  narrower.  .,     i        i  i  i       i       i  -    .i_  ^  y  " 

(KromLawTi.nco.)-ED.]  casc,  it  should  bc  brokcu  up  at  the  same  time. 
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Id  operating  through  the  cornea,  a  method  practised  by  Maunoir, 
an  opening  is  made  in  this  membrane  by  a  cataract-knife,  inrolmg 
aboat  a  third  of  its  circnmference ;  into  this  aperture  a  pair  of  fine 
aciasors  is  introduced,  the  pointed  blade  of  which  is  thrust  through  the 


Fig.  *2. 


Fig.  43. 


Fig.  41. 


iris,  while  the  blunt  one  is  carried  between  that  membrane  and 
the  cornea.  The  scissors  are  pushed  on,  till  their  farther  pro- 
gress is  arrested  hj  the  Junction  of  the  cornea  witb  the  sclerotic, 
when  their  blades  are  brought  together,  and  the  iris  is  divided 
as  in  the  former  instance.  Or,  another  incision  may  be  made 
with  them,  diverging  from  the  first,  and  including  a  triangular 
portion,  the  apex  of  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  iris.  The 
fiap  BO  formed  will  shrivel  up  in  the  direction  of  its  base,  and 
leave  a  sufficient  opening  for  the  admissioa  of  light  (Fig.  41,  2 
and  3). 

Corectomia,  or  excision,  is  performed  through  the  cornea,  in 
cases  where  a  portion  of  that  membrane  is  opaque.  When  the 
popil  is  non-adherent,  and  only  the 
centre  of  the  cornea  opaque,  a  broad 
fiat  needle,  or  the  point  of  a  cata- 
ract-knife, is  passed  into  the  ante* 
rior  chamber  at  the  lower  or  outer 
ude  of  the  cornea;  through  this 
aperture  Mr.  Tyrrell's  fine  blunt- 
book  is  introduced,  and  having- 
been  entangled  over  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  pupil,  is  withdrawn 
through  the  opening ;  the  included 
portion  of  iris  being  either  excised 
with  scissors,  or  allowed  to  rub  ofi" 
with  the  friction  of  the  lids,  after  having  become  strangu- 
lated in  the  wound  of  the  cornea. 

When  the  pupil  is  adherent  either  to  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  or  to  the  cornea,  a  larger  incision  than  in  the  former 
case  should  be  made,  near  the  junctioD  of  the  cornea  with 
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Fig.  46. 


^3 


the  sclerotic,  and  through  a  clear  portion  of  the  cornea.  The  aqueous 
humor  escapes,  and  is  generally  followed  by  a  protrusion  of  the  iris, 
which  should  be  increased  by  gentle  pressure  on  the  globe ; 
or  a  portion  of  it  may  be  dragged  out  of  the  opening  by  a 
small  hook ;  and  when  a  sufficiency  has  been  protruded,  it 
should  be  excised  with  the  curved  scissors.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  separate  the  adhesions  with  a  needle,  before  the 
iris  will  prolapse.  A  portion  of  the  pupillary  margin  should, 
if  possible,  be  included  in  the  excised  part. 

Coredialt/si8y  or  separation,  is  performed  when  the  cornea 
is  opaque,  except  a  small  part  at  its  circumference.  Having 
made  an  opening  about  two  lines  in  length  through  the 
opaque  membrane,  a  fine  sharp  hook  is  introduced,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  iris  close  to  its'  ciliary  border,  and  behind  the 
clear  portion  of  the  cornea.  When  the  hook  is  withdrawn, 
the  iris  is  torn  away  from  its  ciliary  attachment  till  an  open- 
ing of  sufficient  size  is  obtained  (Fig.  40,  4).  The  portion 
of  the  iris  which  is  drawn  out  of  the  anterior  chamber,  may 
either  be  allowed  to  become  strangulated  in  the  edges  of  the 
incision,  or  it  may  be  excised. 

This  operation  may  also  be  performed  by  introducing  a 
curved  cataract-needle  through  the  sclerotic,  and  carrying 
it  ^ross  the  posterior  chamber,  till  it  reaches  that  portion  of 
the  iris  which  it  is  wished  to  separate  from  its  ciliary  attach- 
ment ;  here  it  is  made  to  perforate  the  iris,  and  separation 
is  effected  by  pressing  the  point  downwards  and  outwards. 

[Dr.  Hays,  of  this  city,  performed,  in  1841,  an  operation 
which  differed  from  those  above  described.  The  cornea  was 
densely  opaque  in  the  centre,  but  perfectly  clear  below,  ex- 
cepting a  few  very  minute  points  where  it  had  been  burned 
by  grains  of  gunpowder ;  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  cornea.  The  operation  consisted  in 
incising  with  a  cataract-knife  the  cornea  near  its  junction 
with  the  sclerotica,  commencing  a  little  below  the  middle, 
and  extending  the  incision  so  as  to  divide  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  The  knife  was  carried 
steadily  and  quickly  forward,  so  that  the  aqueous  hum<Nr 
should  escape  with  a  gush,  and  carry  the  iris  before  it  to  the 
incision,  and  that  subsequent  adhesion  should  take  place  be- 
tween the  iris  and  the  latter — all  of  which  did  occur,  and 
excellent  vision  was  secured  to  the  patient. 
If  the  iris  should  not  prolapse  readily,  it  may  be  drawn  down  by  a 
hook,  as  done  by  Himly,  or  pressure  may  be  made  upon  the  eyes  from 
above. — Lawrence,  Am.  Ed.  pp.  455-7. — En.] 

There  is  generally  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  effused  into  the 
anterior  chamber  after  all  of  these  operations,  and  more  or  less  inflam- 
matory action  follows.  Strict  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  pursued, 
with  confinement  in  a  dark  room.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  new 
pupil,  on  its  first  formation,  should  seem  rather  too  large  than  otherwise; 
there  being  always  a  decided  tendency  to  subsequent  contraction. 


[SharpIriA- 
hook.    (From 
Lnwreuce.) — 
Ed.] 
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Affections  of  the  Retina. 

Retinitis. 

The  acute  form  of  this  aflTection  may  follow  direct  injury  by  wound, 
or  the  pressure  of  a  depressed  lens,  or  exposure  to  intense  light  or  heat, 
or  undue  and  continued  exertion  of  the  eye ;  or  it  may  be  of  idiopathic 
origin.  It  is  accompanied  with  agonizing  pain,  deep-seated,  shooting 
through  the  head,  aggravated  by  the  slightest  motion,  and  often  with 
delirium.  There  is  very  great  intolerance  of  light,  with  lachrymation ; 
luminous  bodies  seem  to  pass  before  the  eyes ;  vision  is  greatly  im- 
paired from  the  commencement ;  the  pupil  is  at  first  much  contracted, 
but  afterwards  becomes  dilated,  and  remains  motionless.  Then  the  in- 
tolerance of  light  abates,  and  blindness  becomes  complete — the  retina 
beine  no  longer  capable  of  obeying  the  accustomed  stimulus.  The  sys- 
tem IS  involved  in  marked  inflammatory  fever.  At  first,  the  outward 
indications  of  increased  vascularity  are  not  very  apparent ;  but,  ulti- 
mately, as  the  action  extends  to  the  other  deep  textures  of  the  eye,  the 
usual  signs  of  internal  ophthalmia  become  developed. 

Treatment,  which  should  be  decidedly  antiphlogistic,  consists  in  seclu- 
sion from  all  stimulus  of  both  the  eye  and  system ;  bleeding,  both  local 
and  general,  repeated  if  need  be ;  purgatives  ;  counter-irritants ;  and 
free  exhibition  of  mercury,  so  as  to  exert  its  full  influence  on  the  sys- 
tem. Mere  abatement  of  the  acute  symptoms  is  not  sufficient ;  there- 
fore, the  ren^edies  ought  to  be  persisted  in  till  a  perfect  cure  is  esta- 
blished ;  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  safety  of  the  patient.  If  the 
disease  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  chronic  form,  it  will  ultimately 
prove  injurious  to  the  function  of  sight. 

Amaurosis. 

By  this  term  is  understood  impairment  of  vision,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, dependent  on  change  in  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  brain ;  and 
that  change  may  be  either  structural  or  functional.  In  the  latter  case, 
there  is  good  hope  of  cure  by  suitable  treatment ;  in  the  former,  even 
palliation  is  often  hardly  within  our  power. 

The  causes  are  :  change  in  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  brain,  by  the 
inflammatory  process,  acute  or  chronic  ;  compression  of  these  parts  in 
any  way — as  by  extravasated  blood,  inflammatory  eflusion,  or  formation 
of  a  tumor ;  a  congested  state  of  these  parts,  induced  by  over-exertion 
of  the  eye  or  brain,  by  irregularity  of  bowels,  by  habitual  exposure  to 
much  light  and  heat,  by  intemperance,  by  gout — by,  in  short,  whatever 
tends  to  cause  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  Sometimes,  on  the 
contrary,  amaurosis  is  caused  by  want  of  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  eye 
or  in  the  head ;  as  in  cases  of  anaemia  from  prolonged  lactation,  pro- 
fuse uterine  discharge,  or  the  like.  Wounds  of  the  supraorbital 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  have  often  been  followed  by  amaurosis. 

The  symptoms  are :  impairment  of  vision,  gradual  and  increasing ; 
at  first  there  is,  perhaps,  mere  obscuration  of  sight,  but  this  soon  gives 
place  to  thorough  perversion  of  that  function ;  objects  are  often  seen  of 
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erroneoas  proportion  and  color.  In  the  congestive  and  inflammatory 
forms,  more  or  less  pain  is  complained  of.  At  first.,  there  may  be  in- 
tolerance of  light ;  but,  ultimately,  a  glare  is  borne  with  impnoity,  or  is 
rather  desired  than  otherwise.  Ocular  spectra  are  seen,  either  con- 
stantly, or  from  time  to  time,  especially  after  exertion  of  the  eye;  they 
may  be  dark  or  luminous,  massy  or  scintillated,  steady  or  flickering. 
The  pupil  is  dilated ;  the  iris  is  sluggish,  and  ultimately  motionless ;  the 
eye  has  a  vacant,  staring  expression  ;  and  the  patient  acquires  a  pecu- 
liar, uncertain  gait.  Often,  there  is  no  fixed  or  decided  pain  in  the 
part;  but  rather  a  sensation  of  tension  and  uneasiness.  Sometimes  the 
eyeball  has  a  tremulous  or  oscillatory  motion.  On  the  whole,  the  ordi- 
nary and  characteristic  symptoms  are,  the  painful  sensations,  the  im- 
pairment and  perversion  of  vision,  the  ocular  spectra,  and  the  state  of 
the  pupil.  In  applying  the  catoptrical  test  (p.  144),  the  three  images 
of  the  candle  are  seen  as  in  the  healthy  eye — a  sufficient  distinction 
from  both  glaucoma  and  cataract.  From  the  latter,  it  is  farther  dis- 
tinguished by  vision  being  improved  in  strong  light,  and  impaired  by 
belladonna ;  by  the  state  of  the  pupil ;  by  the  absence  of  crystalline 
opacity  ;  by  perversion  of  sight  existing — not  mere  impairment ;  and 
by  the  characteristic  stare  and  gait  of  the  patient. 

But  there  is  no  uniformity  as  to  symptoms.  In  most  examples,  pain 
ceases  on  full  establishment  of  the  disease ;  in  others,  it  continues  un- 
abated. In  most,  the  symptoms  gradually  advance  to  complete  loss  of 
sight ;  in  others,  independently  of  treatment,  the  symptoms  reach  a 
certain  point,  and  then  remain  stationary.  One  patient  may  continue 
to  have  intolerance  of  light  throughout ;  the  majority  of  advanced 
amaurotics,  on  the  contrary,  seek  a  strong  light,  finding  their  vision 
improved  thereby.  Some  see  objects  double ;  this  vanety  is  called 
Diplopia.  Others  see  but  the  half  of  an  object ;  and  this  is  termed 
Hemiopia.  In  many,  the  pupil  is  at  first  contracted,  there  being  an 
originating  inflammatory  process  present ;  in  most,  ultimate  and  perma- 
nent dilatation  exists ;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  the  iris  seems  natural  in 
both  form  and  hue,  and  is  perfectly  obedient  to  the  stimulus  of  light. 

The  untoward  progress  is  very  various.  Sometimes  vision  is  lost  at 
once,  as  when  extravasation  takes  place  by  sudden  congestion.  Some- 
times months  elapse,  or  even  years  may  be  occupied  in  the  gradual 
decay.  The  afiection  is  most  common  in  the  middle  period  of  Vat ;  and 
while  it  seldom  attacks  both  eyes  at  once,  both  are  ultimately  involved 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

In  the  inflammatory  form,  the  mode  of  treatment  is  plain ;  the  ordi- 
nary antiphlogistics  are  demanded  in  cases  which  are  at  al)  acute  ;  and 
the  system  ought  to  be  brought,  and  maintained  for  some  time,  under 
the  influence  of  mercury,  which  often  evinces  a  striking  control  over 
the  disease.  In  the  chronic  examples,  moderate  depletion,  followed  by 
an  alterative  course  of  mercury,  is  most  likely  to  prove  useful ;  and 
counter-irritation  is  at  the  same  time  advisable.  When  congestion  is 
suspected,  moderate  depletion  should  be  practised  with  purgation  ;  and 
then  the  ordinary  means  are  to  be  taken  for  preventing  local  determina- 
tion of  blood.  If  the  afiection  have  followed  disappearance  of  an  accus- 
tomed discharge,  normal  or  not,  return  of  that  discharge  is  to  be  sought. 
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If  an  atonic  state  of  the  system  exist,  a  stimulating  plan  of  constitu- 
tional treatment  is  plainly  indicated.  If  the  disease  be  apparently  but 
a  secondary  symptom,  as  it  were,  of  some  constitutional  malady,  as 
jaundice  or  hysteria,  that  malady  is  to  be  thoroughly  eradicated  from 
the  system,  if  possible.  If  intestinal  irritation  exists,  or  be  suspected, 
it  is  to  be  treated  by  the  ordinary  means.  In  short,  the  predisposing 
mud  exciting  causes  should,  if  possible,  be  ascertained  and  removed. 
And  this  paramount  indication  having  been  more  or  less  perfectly  ful- 
filled, certain  means  are  sometimes  in  our  power  whereby  to  rouse  the 
retina  to  a  resumption  of  its  function.  Stimulants,  when  applied 
directly  to  the  eye,  or  to  its  neighborhood,  are  sometimes  useful  for  this 
purpose ;  or  the  endermic  application  of  strychnia  may  be  made  on  the 
temple  or  forehead.  A  blister  having  been  applied,  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  the  powder  is  sprinkled  on  the  part,  once  or  twice  a  day.  The  dose 
is  gradually  increased,  until  a  bitter  taste  is  felt  in  the  mouth,  and  then 
temporary  discontinuance  of  the  remedy  is  expedient.  Failing  strychnia, 
electricity  may  be  employed,  but  its  use  is  seldom  attended  with  much 
benefit. 

Affections  of  the  Crystalline  Lens  and  Capsule. 

« 

Cataract. 

The  term  Cataract  is  applied  to  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens.  It  is 
said  to  be  lenticular j  when  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  lens  itself; 
capsular y  when  the  capsule  only  is  opaque ;  and  capsulo-lenticular,  when 
both  the  lens  and  its  capsule  are  affected.  The  afiection  may  occur  at 
Any  ftgc>  and  is  said  to  be  owing  to  '^  defective  nutrition  from  the 
changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  vascular  or  lymphatic  system."  Or 
it  may  be  induced  by  external  injury  of  the  part.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
congenital  defect.  Most  frequently,  it  occurs  in  advanced  years ;  one 
sign,  among  many,  of  the  frame's  gradual  decay. 

The  prominent  symptom  is  impairment  of  vision.  At  first,  objects 
are  seen  as  if  obscured  by  a  gauze  or  mist ;  this  obscuration  gradually 
increases ;  and  ultimately  vision  is  almost,  but  not  entirely,  lost.  Some- 
times uneasy  sensations  are  complained  of  in  the  eye  and  forehead ; 
more  fre(}uently  the  part  is  the  seat  of  no  abnormal  sensation.  Sight 
is  improved  by  a  diminution  of  light ;  it  is  better  at  twilight  than  at 
noon,  and  also  better  when  the  patient  is  seated  with  his  back  ,to  the 
light  than  when  facing  the  window ;  for  the  pupil,  then  dilating,  per- 
mits the  rays  of  light  to  pass  to  the  retina  through  the  margin  of  the 
lens,  which  is  as  yet  unobscured.  For  a  like  reason,  the  use  of  bella- 
donna materially  improves  the  sight.  On  looking  into  the  eye,  an 
opacity  is  discernible,  occupying  the  pupil,  and  situate  immediately 
behind  it.  Whenever  deliberate  examination  is  contemplated,  bella- 
donna should  be  previously  applied,  to  dilate  the  pupil,  so  as  to  afibrd 
every  facility  for  ascertaining  the  extent  and  character  of  the  opacity. 
In  proportion  as  sight  is  impaired,  the  opacity  is  found  to  have  in- 
creased. It  is  greatest  at  the  centre ;  when  complete,  it  is  of  a  ^ray, 
white,  bluish,  or  amber  hue ;  and  this  is  not  unfrequently  contrasted 
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with  a  dark  annulus  or  ring  on  its  exterior — the  shadow  of  the  iris 
falling  on  the  periphery  of  the  cataract.  In  the  most  advanced  cases, 
the  patient  is  still  able  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  The  iris  is 
not  necessarily  impaired  in  its  functions.  Both  eyes  are  seldom  attacked 
at  once ;  but  usually  both  are  ultimately  involved. 

What  is  termed  the  catoptrical  test  of  cataract  is  conducted  thus : 
The  pupil  having  been  dilated  by  belladonna,  the  patient  is  seated  with 
his  back  to  the  light,  and  the  surgeon  holds  a  lighted  taper  in  front  qf 
the  eye.  In  a  sound  organ,  the  depth  of  the  clear  pupil  exhibits  three 
reflections,  or  images,  of  the  light ;  one  superficial,  bright,  and  distinct, 
caused  by  reflection  from  the  cornea ;  one  deep-seated,  pale^  and' indis- 
tinct, caused  by  reflection  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lens ;  and 
one  in  the  mesial  plane,  or  between  the  two  former,  small  and  obscure, 
caused  by  reflection  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lens ;  the  first  two, 
erect,  move  consentaneously  with  the  lighted  taper ;  the  last  mentioned, 
inverted,  moves  slowly,  and  in  an  opposite  direction.  In  the  case  of 
cataract,  the  middle  inverted  image  is  first  extinguished;  and,  after- 
wards, the  deep  erect  one  also  becomes  invisible.  Or,  to  speaJc  more 
accurately,  '^  opacity  of  the  posterior  capsule  prevents  the  production 
of  the  middle  inverted  image ;  and  opacity  of  the  anterior  capsule  de- 
stroys the  two  posterior  ones.  In  other  words,  in  posterior  capsular 
cataract,  the  middle  or  inverted  image  is  not  seen ;  in  cataract  of  the 
anterior  capsule,  and  in  capsulo-lcnticular  cataract,  the  anterior  straight 
one  only  is  visible.'*  In  amaurosis,  the  three  images  are  always  dis- 
tinct, as  in  the  sound  eye.  '^  Glaucoma,  only  when  much  advanced, 
obliterates  the  inverted  image ;  while,  in  all  its  stages,  it  renders  the 
deep  erect  one  more  evident  than  it  is  in  the  healthy  eye." 

[In  order  that  the  catoptrical  test  shall  be  successfully  applied,  the 
room  should  be  darkened,  the  only  light  in  the  apartment  being  that  of 
the  candle  in  the  surgeon's  hand ;  and,  moreover,  his  own  eyes  should 
be  screened,  so  that  the  glare  from  this  shall  not  interfere  with  his 
examination  of  the  eye. — Ed.] 

From  glaucoma  and  amaurosis  cataract  is  farther  distinguished  by 
the  state  of  the  pupil,  the  site  and  character  of  the  opacity,  the  nature 
of  the  vision,  and  the  expression  and  gait  of  the  patient. 

SpuriouB  Cataract  is  said  to  exist  when  organized  fibrine  occupies 
the  pupil.  This  is  distinguished  from  true  cataract  by  beinff  of  a  yel- 
low or  whitish  color,  and  by  the  lens  being  adherent  to  the  iris,  which 
is  puckered,  altered  in  hue,  and  irregular  in  its  pupillary  margin. 

[The  term  Spuriotis  Cataract  must  also  include  such  opacities  as  are 
produced  by  disease  or  injury,  causing  the  exudation  of  pus  or  blood 
into  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humor,  or  turbidity  of  this  fluid ;  also, 
the  deposition  of  the  uvea  pigment  upon  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  But 
the  expression  is  a  bad  oire,  as  it  conveys  false  ideas  of  the  actual 
pathological  state,  and  should  not  be  applied  to  the  conditions  just 
enumerated ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  designated  each  by 
its  proper  name. — Ed.] 

Cataracts  vary  as  to  density.  Hard  cataract  is  most  frequent  in  the 
old,  and  is  characterized  by  its  brownish  or  amber  tint.  The  lens  is 
apparently  shrunk  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  opacity 
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is  central.  The  iris  is  free  and  movable ;  the  dark  ring  surrounding 
the  cataract  is  remarkably  distinct,  and  in  the  twilight,  as  also  after  the 
use  of  belladonna,  objects  may  often  be  discerned  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
86ft  cataract,  of  fluid  or  semifluid  consistency,  is  large  and  bulging,  and 
completely  occupies  the  pupil.  It  is  most  common  in  the  young  and 
middle  aged,  and  is  characterized  by  its  bluish-white  or  milky  color. 
The  iris  is  clogged  in  its  movements,  from  the  increased  size  of  the 
lens,  and  the  impairment  of  vision  is  great.  The  opacity  is  not  always 
homogeneous,  dots  or  streaks  are  occasionally  observed  on  it,  and  these 
may  diange  their  form  and  site  from  time  to  time.  In  what  is  termed 
the  Radiated  Cataract,  the  opacity  is  formed  in  streaks,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  commences  at  the  circumi^rence,  thence  extending  towards  the 
centre.  This  peculiarity  is  readily  observed  on  inspection,  and,  as  can 
be  easily  understood,  vision  will  for  some  time  prove  better  with  a  con- 
tracted than  with  a  dilated  pupil. 

[The  term  Morgagnian  Cataract  is  sometimes  employed  to  designate 
an  opacity  of  the  lens,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  and  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  aqua  Morgagni.  But 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  determined,  by  recent  capable  observers,  that 
the  fluid  of  Morgagni  does  not  nomxally  exist  between  the  lens  and  the 
capsule.  Mr.  Bowman  states  in  his  Lectures^  already  quoted  from, 
that  ^^when  this  fluid  exists  in  the  cataractous  lens,  between  the  body 
and  the  capsule,  or  when  it  is  found  there  after  death,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  morbid  or  false  condition,  indicative  of  the  destruction  of 
die  layer  of  cells  which  exist  immediately  within  the  capsule,  separat- 
ing the  latter  from  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  lens,  but  forming  an 
organic  union  between  the  two,  and  constituting  the  medium  through 
which  the  nutrition  of  the  fibrous  part  is  conducted.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  Soft  Cataract 

It  18  of  rare  occurrence;  it  sometimes  forms  rapidly,  as  stated  by 
Beer,  who  believed  that  it  results  only  from  the  immediate  influence  of 
mineral  acid  or  other  irritative  vapors  on  the  eye  (Latorence^  Am. 
Ed.  p.  621) ;  it  does,  however,  form  more  slowly,  and  without  any  such 
cause. 

Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Human 
Eye  (description  of  plate  26),  gives  the  following  excellent  account  of 
this  aSection :  ^^  Fluid  cataract  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  but  is  a  some- 
what rare  species.  It  appears  to  consist  of  disintegration  of  the  lens, 
and  when  it  occurs  in  elderly  persons,  the  nucleus  of  a  hard  lens  is  often 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  capsule.  This  latter  investment  may  or 
may  not  be  also  opaque.  When  the  capsule  is  entirely  transparent,  it 
will  generally  be  seen  on  dilating  the  pupil ;  and  if  the  eye  has  been  a 
abort  time  at  rest,  the  color  is  not  wholly  uniform;  that  at  the 
lowest  part  the  opacity  is  dense,  while  a  certain  degree  of  milky  trans- 
Incency  is  apparent  at  the  upper  part.  If  the  eye  be  suddenly  rolled 
about  or  rubbed,  the  opacity  becomes  general  and  uniform,  but  cleard  in 
the  upper  part  by  rest  and  subsidence  of  the  more  opaque  materials  of 
whidi  it  will  be.found  to  be  composed.  It  is  by  this  means  that  we 
distinguish  a  fluid  from  an  ordinary  soft  cataract.  On  examining  the 
contents  of  the  capsule,  when  we  have  the  somewhat  rare  opportunity 
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of  doing  so,  we  find  the  fluid  semi-opaqne,  containing  the  debris  of  the 
lens,  which  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope ;  also  many 
oil-globules  and  some  plates  of  cholesterine.  In  old  subjects,  as  I  have 
before  said,  the  hard  yellow  nucleus  will  be  found,  having  resisted  the 
disintegrating  process  or  softening  of  the  lens."  A  curious  peculiarity 
connected  with  this  variety  of  cataract,  noticed  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  Mr. 
Wilde,  and  others,  is,  that  if  the  capsule  be  opened  and  the  morbid  fluid 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  the  patient  is  soon 
seized  with  violent  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and,  if  the  fluid  be  not 
evacuated,  severe  inflammation  comes  on  speedily.  An  interesting 
paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wilde,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
{Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Oct.  2,  1852). 

Capsular  cataract  may  be  anterior  or  posterior,  or  both.  In  texture 
and  structure  the  capsule  is  so  difierent  from  the  lens,  that  opacity  of 
the  former  can  generally  be  easily  distinguished  from  this  condition  of 
the  latter.  In  the  capsular,  the  opacity  may  commence  at  any  part  of 
the  membrane,  not  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  lenticular  cataract ;  it  is 
not  uniform,  but  spotted  or  striated,  and  of  a  chalky  or  pearly  color, 
and  more  or  less  glistening,  instead  of  being  of  an  amber  hue.  The 
position,  too,  of  the  opacity  is  difierent,  being  nearer  to  the  pupil  in 
the  capsular  than  in  the  lenticular. 

Posterior  capsular  cataract  may  be  distinguished  from  the  anterior 
by  the  position  of  the  opacity,  by  the  color  being  more  yellowish  and 
less  glistening,  in  consequence  of  being  seen  through  the  lens,  and  by 
the  application  of  the  catoptric  test. 

Very  commonly  the  capsular  and  the  lenticular  opacities  are  com- 
bined, the  symptoms  being  a  blending  or  combination  of  the  two. — En.] 

Treatment. — Unfortunately,  our  art  has  as  yet  proved  impotent  in 
attempting  to  stay  the  progress  of  advancing  cataract,  and,  when  it  has 
fairly  formed,  no  faith  need  be  reposed  in  any  attempts  at  simple  dis- 
cussion of  the  opaque  structure.  By  operation  only  can  amendment  be 
obtained.  The  obstructing  body  may  be  wholly  extracted  from  the  eye, 
or  it  may  be  pushed  out  of  the  axis  of  vision,  or  it  may  be  broken  up 
into  fragments,  which  are  expected  to  be  afterwards  absorbed,  or  it 
may  be  simply  drilled,  or  it  may  have  its  capsule  opened,  so  as  to  admit 
the  aqueous  humor,  and  thus  favor  absorption  of  the  crystalline  sub- 
stance. Before  any  operation,  however,  is  undertaken,  certain  pre- 
liminaries require  to  be  adjusted,  as  in  the  case  of  Artificial  Pupil  (p. 
137).  We  must  first  be  satisfied  that  the  eye  is  in  other  respects  sound, 
so  that  when  the  obstruction  to  light  is  removed  there  may  be  a  fair 
prospect  of  vision  being  restored.  There  must  be  no  amaurosis,  glau- 
coma, change  in  the  vitreous  humor,  ophthalmia,  or  afiection  of  the 
eyelids.  The  patient  must  be  free  from  any  marked  constitutional  ail- 
ment. The  state  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  mild  and  favorable. 
While  there  is  a  tolerably  useful  amount  of  vision  enjoyed  by  either 
eye,  it  is  more  prudent  to  refrain  from  operation,  the  results  of  opera- 
tion being  found  most  favorable  in  cases  well  matured.  One  eye  only 
should  be  operated  on  at  a  time.  Finally,  by  careful  regimen,'  and 
medicinal  treatment  if  necessary,  the  system  is  brought  into  a  favorable 
state,  and  is  rendered  not  morbidly  susceptible  of  inflammation. 
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In  the  congenital  variety  an  operation  should  be  performed  early, 
otherwise  the  unsteady  rolling  motion  which  the  eyeball  is  so  prone  to 
aasume,  will  prove  an  impediment  to  subsequent  interference,  and  to 
the  successful  result  of  operation. 

Extraction. — In  the  operation  by  extraction,  the  opaque  lens  is 
removed  from  the  eve  through  an  aperture  in  the  cornea,  an  operation 
necessarily  comprehending  a  considerable  extent  of  wound,  and  no 
slight  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  parts.  If  inflammatory  action  can 
be  prevented,  the  result  is  often  most  successful.  But  if  inflammation 
supervene,  or  an  accident  happen  to  the  vitreous  humor  during  the 
operation,  sight  is  lost  irretrievably.  Many  favorable  circumstances 
require  to  be  present  to  warrant  an  attempt  at  extraction.  The  cornea 
should  be  sound,  the  anterior  chamber  of  proper  size,  the  iris  mobile 
and  non-adherent,  the  globe  prominent  and  steady,  the  cataract  lenti- 
cular and  hard.  The  patient  should  be  in  ^ood  health,  neither  plethoric 
and  inflammatory,  nor  weak  and  incapable  of  plastic  exudation,  capable 
of  self-control,  and  of  maintaining  the  supine  posture,  not  troubled  with 
cough,  sneezing,  or  asthmatic  ailments.  And  this  series  of  qualifications 
necessarily  limits  the  operation  by  extraction  to  a  minority  of  the  cases 
of  cataract. 

The  pupil  should  not  be  dilated,  otherwise  escape  of  the  vitreous 
humor  is  favored.  The  patient  is  placed  before  a  steady  light,  but  with 
his  head  slightly  incKned  from  it,  and  either  seated  or  recumbent ;  the 
sound  eye  may  be  covered  by  a  bandage.  The  surgeon,  holding  the 
knife  in  his  right  hand,  shoula  be  placed  either  in  front  or  behind,  ac- 
cording to  the  eye  which  is  to  be  operated  on.  An  assistant  now  opens 
one  lid,  with  his  fore  and  middle  finger,  at  the  same  time  steadying  the 
eyeball  by  a  little  gentle  pressure;  the  surgeon  opens  the  other  eyelid, 
and  assists  in  steadying  the  globe,  by  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  If 
the  patient  sits,  his  head  is  secured  against  the  lower  part  of  the  assist- 
ant's chest.  The  flap  may  be  made  superiorly  or  inferiorly,  according 
as  it  is  the  right  or  left  eye  which  is  to  be  operated  on.  It  is  usually 
made  superiorly  when  it  is  the  right  eye,  the  surgeon  standing  behina, 
and  elevating  the  upper  lid  himself ;  when  it  is  the  leTt  eye,  the  flap  is 
made  inferiorly,  the  surgeon  being  seated  before  his  patient,  and  depress- 
ing the  lower  lid,  while  the  assistant  raises  the  upper. 

The  knife  used  is  the  triangular  one,  known  as  Beer's.  It  should  be 
held  lightly  between  the  thumb  and  points  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers. 

Fig.  47. 


Kxtnotkm.    Tb«  kiiUb  eottliig  through. 


the  ring  and  little  fingers  resting  upon  the  cheek.  The  flat  edge  of  the 
point  is  first  made  to  touch  the  cornea  gently,  in  order  to  reassure  the 
patient,  and  secure  steadiness  of  the  organ;  it  is  then  entered  at  about 
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a  line  from  the  corneal  margin,  and  passed  into  the  anterior  chamber 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  lest  separation  of  the  corneal  lamins  shoold 
take  place  from  the  knife  getting  between  them.  Penetration  having 
been  effected,  the  direction  is  changed,  and  made  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  iris ;  the  knife  is  then  pushed  steadily  across  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, the  point  emerging  at  a  spot  directly  corresponding  to  ^t  of  its 
entrance ;  and  the  steady  advance  of  the  instrument  is  continued,  until 
section  of  the  cornea  is  complete.  All  pressure  is  now  to  be  remoyed 
from  the  eyeball.  If  the  aqueous  humor  escape  prematurely,  the  iris 
falls  forward,  and  is  consequenti]^  brought  into  contact  with  the  edge  of 
the  knife.  In  this  case  a  stop  is  made,  and  gentie  pressure  must  be 
applied  to  the  cornea  yet  uncut,  without  however  withdrawing  the  knife. 
This  may  succeed  in  replacing  the  iris,  and  then  section  is  continued. 
If  not,  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  and  probe-pointed  scissors  are  substituted, 
with  which  the  wound  is  finiAied.' 

[Mr.  Tyrrell  has  suggested  an  improvement  upon  Beer's  knife,  which 
consists  in  shortening  the  blade,  while  the  same  depth  is  retained  at  the 
shoulder.  Beer's  knife  (Fig.  48)  measures  If  inch  along  the  cutting 
edge;  Mr.  Tyrrell's  (Fig.  49),  only  1  inch.  The  advantage  of  the  latter 
instrument  is,  that  by  it  ''the  section  of  the  cornea  can  generally  be 
completed  by  a  single  thrust,  before  the  point  of  the  knife  reaches  the 
nose ;  whereas,  in  using  Beer's  knife,  when  the  point  has  been  carried 
as  far  as  the  nose  will  permit,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea  still 
remains  to  be  divided,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  instrument,  and  it  is 
diflScult  to  complete  the  division  of  the  part." — {Ti/rreUj  vol.  ii.  p.  892.) 

The  incision  in  the  cornea  may  sometimes  be  more  readily  enlarged 
by  using  one  of  the  small  curved  knives,  of  which  the  accompanymg 
drawings  (Figs.  50-51)  are  illustrations;  in  one  the  cutting  edge  is 
upon  the  concavity,  in  the  other  on  the  convexity. — ^Ed.] 

The  corneal  section  having  been  completed,  the  eyelids  are  permitted 
to  close,  the  eye  to  rest,  and  the  pupil  to  dilate.  Then,  the  lids  having 
been  gently  reopened,  the  sharp  end  of  a  curette  (Fig.  52),  is  cau- 
tiously introduced  beneath  the  flap,  and  as  gently  as  possible  made  to 
divide  the  capsul  J.  The  slightest  possible  pressure  is  then  made  on  the 
upper  eyelid — over  the  anterior  part  of  the  globe,  just  behind  the  corneal 
margin — so  as  to  dislodge  the  lens — ^and  nothing  more.  On  escape  of 
the  opaque  body,  the  corneal  flap  is  properly  adjusted,  and  the  eyelids 
are  permitted  finally  to  close.  Should  the  iris  have  prolapsed,  sudden 
exposure  to  a  bright  light  will  probably  suffice  for  its  reduction,  by  caus- 
ing contraction  of  the  tissue ;  if  not,  the  protruded  portion  may  be  re- 
placed by  gentle  use  of  the  blunt  extremity  of  the  curette.  The  eye  is 
covered  with  a  light  pledget  of  lint,  and  a  bandage.  The  patient  should 
be  laid  on  his  back,  with  the  head  elevated ;  light  and  all  other  stimuli 
are  to  be  rigidly  excluded ;  the  most  sparing  regimen  is  to  be  enjoined, 
the  act  of  mastication  even  being  interdicted ;  precautions  are  to  be 
taken  against  coughing,  vomiting,  and  sneezing;  and,  if  need  be,  in- 
voluntary rubbing  of  the  eye  is  to  be  provided  against  also.     If  possi- 

'  Or,  according  to  the  method  of  Sichel,  and  others,  the  operation  may  be  interrupted 
and  postponed  till  the  humor  is  reproduced. 
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ble,  the  eye  should  not  be  uncovered,  and  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of 
light,  for  at  least  three  or  four  days.     The  symptoms  of  inflammatory 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  49. 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  51. 


Fig.  52. 
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[Fig.  48 — ^Beer's  Kirift.    Kg.  49.— Mr.  Tyrrell's  Knifo.  (From  Lawrence.)— Ed.] 

f  Figv.  50  fttid  51.— Cnrred  KniTee  for  extendioff  the  IncLiioD  in  the  comeii.  (From  Lawrence.)— Ed.] 

[Fit;.  5*2.— The  Curette,  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  and  slightly  curved  steel  inntrumont;  at  the  other  end  of 

the  handle,  DaTielTs  Scoop,  or  Sjfkn,  a  small  silver  instrument,  sometimes  used  to  remove  the  Icnn,  if  it  do 

not  recdily  engage  in  the  opening.  (Fnnn  Lawrenoo.)— Ed.] 

action  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  treated  when  they  occur;  by 
bleeding,  purging,  and  abstinence — but  obviously  not  by  nauseants. 
Mercury,  too,  is  inexpedient,  lest  it  prevent  such  exudation  as  is  necessary 
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Fig.  M. 


Depression.      (From    Whuion 
Jones.) 


Fig.  64. 


A 


V   I 


for  the  healing  of  the  cornea.  The  period  of  inflammatory  action  hav- 
ing passed,  the  eye  is  gently  and  gradually  ac- 
customed to  its  wonted  stimolns ;  but  exercise  of 
its  full  function  is  to  be  very  slowly  resumed. 

Depression^  or  Couching^  implies   downward 
displacement  of  a  solid  cataract,  which  it  is  not 
found  expedient  to  extract.  'The  pupil  haying 
been  dilated  by  belladonna,  the  position  of  the 
patient  is  arranged    as  for  extraction.      The 
needle  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  one  known 
as  Scarpa's,  and  which  is  curved  at  its  point.    It 
is  pushed  through  the  sclerotic,  on  the  external 
side  of  the  cornea,  in  the  transverse  axis  of  the 
eye,  at  the  distance  of  a  line  from  the  corneal  margin; 
this  point  being  selected  in  order  to  avoid  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  long  ciliary  artery,  which  vessel  usually 
bifurcates  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  lines  from  the 
corneal  margin ;  also  to  avoid  wounding  the  retina  and 
the  ciliary  body.    The  needle  having  entered,  is  pushed 
steadily  forwards  into  the  anterior  chamber,  between  the 
iris  and  the  lens.    By  depressing  the  hand  a  very  little, 
its  point  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  lens,  the  concavity  of  the  instrument  being  opposed 
to  that  body.     By  now  elevating  the  hand,  the  lens 
is  depressed  towards  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  gently  and 
steadily,  and  the  instrument,  having  been  allowed  to 
rest  there  for  a  few  moments — detaining  the  displaced 
body,  till  the  vitreous  humor  closes  over  it — is  gently 
extricated  and  withdrawn.     The  eye  is  now  closed,  a 
piece  of  wetted  lint,  with  a  light,  bandage  is  applied, 
and  the  ordinary  precautions  against  inflammation  are 
to  be  adopted,  as  after  extraction. 

Comparative  facility  of  performance  is  in  favor  of 
depression.  But  the  manifest  objections  are :  danger 
of  chronic  inflammatory  action,  in  consequence  of  the 
displaced  body  pressing  upon  or  irritating  the  retina 
and  ciliary  processes;  disorganization  of  the  vitreous 
humor ;  and  the  possibility  of  future  escape  of  the  lens 
upwards — again  to  obstruct  the  transmission  of  light. 

Reclination  is  a  modification 
of  depression.  The  instrument 
used,  and  the  manner  of  intro- 
ducing it,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
operation  for  depression ;  but  the 
lens,  instead  of  being  completely 
dislocated  and  pushed  down- 
wards, is  simply  made  to  revolve 
partially,  so  as  to  turn  its  supe- 
rior margin  backwards  into  the 
vitreous  humor ;  while  its  anterior 


Fig.  55. 
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Scarpa'^  Needle.  1. 
Front  view.  2.  Side 
view. 


Reclination.    (From  'V^'barton 
Jones.) 
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surface  is  directed  upwards,  and  remains  nearly  ou  a  level  with  the 
lower  edge  of  the  pupil.  Less  injury  is  done  to  the  retina  than  in  de- 
pression ;  but  reobstruction  of  the  pupil  is  ^t  least  equally  probable. 

The  operation  to  promote  absorption,  or  dissolution^  is  practised  when 
the  lens  is  of  fluid  or  semifluid  consistence.  The  procedure  is  simple, 
and  easily  performed,  but  requires  repetition  ;  and  the  result  is  tardy, 
and  may  be  uncertain.  The  object  is,  to  admit  the  aqueous  humor  to  a 
free  and  general  contact  with  the  substance  of  the  lens — a  circumstance 
which  expierience  has  shown  to  be  conducive  to  absorption  or  solution 
of  the  latter.  When  breaking  up  is  intended,  the  needle  is  introduced 
as  for  depression.  Its  point,  having  reached  the  pupil,  in  front  of  the 
lens,  is  made  to  divide  the  capsule  by  a  slight  rotating  motion,  and  also 
to  break  up  the  lens  into  fragments.  If  the  lens  be  fluid,  no  division 
of  its  substance  is  necessary ;  it  escapes  at  once  into  the  aqueous  humor, 
on  its  capsule  bein^  opened.  When  of  soft  consistence,  a  few  of  the 
fragments  often  find  their  own  way  into  the  anterior  chamber ;  if  not, 
they  are  gently  placed  there  by  the  needle ;  for,  in  that  locality,  absorp- 
tion or  solution  seems  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  behind  the  iris. 
Care  mpst  be  taken,  however,  not  to  dislodge  the  lens  forward  in  a  mass, 
or  in  bulky  fragments;  otherwise  untoward  inflammatory  action  may  be 
induced,  in  the  iris  and  other  parts,  by  pressure  of  the  bus  upon  them. 

At  the  first  operation,  the  lens  is  divided  but  slightly.  Many  deem 
it  sufficient  to  divide  the  capsule  only ;  and  certainly  it  is  well  not  to 
attempt  any  displacement ;  when  the  operation,  however,  requires  to  be 
repeated,  the  lens  may  be  more  freely  broken  up.  A  few  weeks  are 
allowed  to  intervene  between  the  operations ;  and,  after  each,  ordinary 
antiphlogistic  precautions  are  to  be  adopted. 

The  operation  by  drilling  is  performed  through  the  cornea.  A  straight 
needle  is  entered  near  the  corneal  margin,  and  passed  through  the 
pupil  into  the  substance  of  the  lens.  Having  penetrated  into  this,  to 
the  extent  of  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  it  is  rotated  freely,  and 
carefully  withdrawn.  The  proceeding  is  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as 
in  the  breaking  up ;  on  each  occasion  a  fresh  part  of  the  lens  being 
chosen  as  the  site  of  puncture.  The  object  is  to  admit  the  aqueous 
humor ;  and,  by  its  agency  on  the  lens,  gradual  absorption  of  that  body 
takes  place. 

After  removal  of  the  lens,  in  any  way,  a  convex  glass  requires  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  eye,  in  order  fully  to  restore  vision.  This  is  the  duty 
of  the  optician.  Only  let  it  be  the  surgeon's  care  not  to  permit  any 
such  adjustment,  and  resumption  of  the  full  exercise  of  the  organ,  until 
at  least  two  months  have  elapsed  after  the  operation ;  and  more  espe- 
cially if  that  operation  have  been  by  extraction  ;  for  not  until  then  will 
the  eye  be  safe  from  accession  of  inflammatory  action. 


If,  .after  removal  of  the  lens  by  operation,  the  capsule  become  opaque, 
and,  occupying  the  pupil,  obstruct  vision,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  in  one  of 
three  ways,  it  may  be  extracted,  through  a  minute  aperture  in  the 
cornea,  by  a  hook,  or  by  small  forceps.     It  may  be  detached  at  its 
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ciliary  margin,  by  a  needle,  and  depressed,  like  a  lens.  Or  it  may  be 
crucially  divided  by  the  needle;  and  the  flaps,  shrinking  from  the 
centre,  may  leave  the  pupil  patent  and  sufficiently  free  to  admit  light. 

Dislocation  of  the  Lens. 

[^Dishcation  of  the  lens  may  take  place,  either  spontaneously  or  in 
consequence  of  violence  inflicted  upon  the  eye. 

The  injury  may  have  been  inflicted  by  a  thorn,  or  other  sharp  body, 
which  has  penetrated  through  the  external  tunics,  wounded  the  capsme 
of  the  lens  more  or  less  extensively,  and*caused  the  lens  itself  to  fall 
through  the  latter  rupture.  Violent  inflammation  speedily  ensues, 
which  may  involve  all  the  textures  of  the  eye,  and  even  cause  the  com- 
plete disorganization  of  the  organ.  The  dislocated  lens  may  fall  into 
the  posterior  chamber,  pressing  the  iris  forwards,  and  obliterating,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  anterior  chamber ;  or  it  may  engage  in  the 
pupil,  projecting  into  both  chambers ;  or,  it  may  pass  through  the  pupil 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  remain  impacted  between  the  iris  and 
cornea ;  or,  after  having  occupied  one  of  these  situations,  it  may  undergo 
a  gradual  diminution  in  size,  so  as  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  on 
changing  the  position  of  the  head,  constituting  a  floating  cataract* 
Generally,  after  the  inflammation  which  immediately  succeeds  the  in- 
jury  has  been  overcome,  the  lens  becomes  opaque,  undergoes  a  gradual 
absorption,  and  may,  at  length,  be  entirely  removed ;  the  opaque  and 
thickened  capsule  remaining  permanently  undissolved. 

Similar  changes — rupture  of  the  capsule  and  dislocation  of  the  lens-^ 
may  follow  a  simple  blow  upon  the  eye,  without  any  external  wound. 
And  Mr.  Mackenzie  suggests  thprt,  in  many  cases  where  loss  of  vision 
has  followed  a  blow  or  other  injury  upon  the  orbit,  involving  the  supra- 
orbital nerve,  and  has  been  attributed  to  the  latter  alone,  the  violence 
really  implicated  the  ball  of  the  eye  also,  occasioning  dislocation  of  the 
lens,  and  consequently  the  blindness.  It  may  also  happen  occasionally 
that,  after  a  blow  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  eye,  the  patient  having 
even  forgotten  the  circumstance,  the  lens,  diminished  in  size,  and 
loosened  from  its  natural  attachments,  drops  through  the  pupil  into  the 
anterior  chamber  (Mackenzie,  Treatise^  p.  340).  Such  cases  have  been 
sometimes  considered  as  instances  of  spontaneous  dislocation. 

The  lens,  inclosed  within  its  capsule,  the  latter  being  wounded  or 
entire,  may  be  detached  from '  its  connections  by  a  blow,  and  fall  into 
the  aqueous  humor.  If  the  capsule  has  been  opened,  absorption  of  the 
lens  may  take  place  pretty  rapidly ;  but  the  opaque  capsule,  remaining 
unabsorbed,  floats  like  a  sac  in  the  aqueous  fluid  {cataracta  cystica).  It 
is  possible,  perhaps,  that  even  when  the  capsule  is  entire,  the  lens  may 
be  absorbed,  and  the  bag-like  capsule  be  left  (Mackeyizie^  p.  340) ;  but 
Mr.  Lawrence  says  that  a  patient  occasionally  visited  the  London 
Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  with  the  lens,  surrounded  by  its  capsule,  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  where  it  had  been  twenty-eight  years ;  and  Beer 
mentions  a  case  in  which  the  lens  had  been  in  the  anterior  chamber 
twenty-six  years,  without  any  reduction  in  its  size  {op,  cit,  p.  183) ;  in 
such  circumstances  the  lens  may  even  retain  its  transparency. 
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The  lens  may  be  forced  into  the  vitreous  humor ;  or  through  the 
choroid  and  sclerotica,  so  as  to  present,  as  a  solid  tumor,  beneath  the 
conjunctiva,  of  which  several  examples  have  been  seen  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, Mr.  Middlemore,  and  others.^ 

Spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  lens  may  also  occur,  usually  fr«m 
loosening  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  as  in  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Bow- 
man, in  the  Appendix  to  his  Lectures.  This  condition  of  the  liga- 
ment generally  exists  only  as  one  of  a  number  of  lesions,  of  which  the 
eye  is,  in  such  instances,  the  subject ;  e.  g.  cataract,  a  fluid  condition  of 
the  vitreous  body,  etc.  But  spontaneous  displacement  of  the  lens  may 
take  place  without  any  apparent  cause  or  complication  of  this  kind 
{Lawrence^  p.  488). 

For  the  correct  diagnosis  of  this  injury,  in  all  its  phases,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  eye  in  various  positions,  the  pupil  being  dilated,  if 
necessary,  by  means  of  belladonna,  and  the  employment  of  the  catop- 
trical  test  are  essential,  whether  the  case  be  seen  soon  after  the  acci- 
dent, or  not  until  after  some  time  has  elapsed. 

The  treatment  must  vary  according  to  circumstances.  In  all  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  subdue  existing  inflammation  by  the  appropriate  means, 
and  thus  prevent  destructive  changes  from  taking  place ;  operative 
interference,  too,  is  often  necessary.  If  the  dislocated  lens  be  in  either 
chamber,  or  engaged  in  the  pupil,  and  if  the  evidences  of  inflammation 
do  not  disappear  promptly  and  satisfactorily  under  proper  general  and 
local  treatment,  the  lens  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  foreign  and  offend- 
ing body,  and  should  be  removed  by  extraction.  If  the  inflammation 
be  overcome,  it  will  be  proper  to  wait,  observing  the  changes  which  may 
occur  in  the  lens,  and  deferring  any  operation  which  may  eventually 
seem  expedient,  until  a  favorable  opportunity.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  uninjured  eye  is  liable  to  suffer  from  the  deranged  con- 
dition of  the  other,  if  an  operation  be  too  long  delayed. 

If  the  lens  be  forced  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  easily  extracted 
by  making  a  simple  incision  over  it ;  in  the  cases  seen  by  Mr.  Macken- 
Bie,  the  aperture  in  the  choroid  and  sclerotic  had  closed  before  division 
of  the  conjunctiva  was  made. 

It  happens,  sometimes,  that  traumatic  cataract,  without  dislocation  of 
the  lens,  follows  a  blow,  or  a  punctured  wound  of  the  cornea  and  cap- 
sule, or  a  blow  without  any  solution  of  continuity.  The  wounding  body 
may  be  very  minute,  as  a  needle, -or  a  grain  of  wheat  (case  by  Dr.  Hays, 
Lawrer^e,  p.  184).  Opacity  of  the  lens  and  capsule  speedily  ensues, 
accompanied  by  severe  inflammation,  and  followed,  of  course,  by  loss  of 
vision.  After  a  time,  absorption  of  the  lens  takes  place,  and  may  be 
wholly  accomplished  when  the  surgeon  is  consulted.  In  such  cases,  the 
pupil  should  be  dilated,  if  possible,  and  a  catoptrical  examination  be 
instituted,  when  the  nature  of  the  case  will  generally  be  detected  (see 
cases  by  Dr.  Hays,  <w.  cit).  The  treatment  is  to  be  governed  by  the 
same  indications  as  if  dislocation  of  the  lens  had  taken  place ;  if  the 
inflammation  is  not  readily  subdued,  the  lens  should  be  extracted,  the 
patient  being  thus  afforded  a  better  prospect  of  recovery  of  sight  than 

^  Mackenxie,  Load.  Med.  Gax.  toL  is. ;  Lawrence^  cp,  eit,  p.  182. 
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if  the  lens  be  allowed  to  remain ;  if  the  inflammation  has  been  happily 
overcome,  and  sight  is  lost)  a  suitable  opportunity  may  be.  taken  for  a 
subsequent  operation.^] 

Affections  of  the  Humors  of  the  Eye. 

Hydrophthalmia. 

Dropsy  of  the  eye  may  depend  on  excess  of  the  aqueous  humor,  of 
the  vitreous  humor,  or  of  both.  In  the  first  case  there  is  tension, 
prominence,  change  of  form,  and  increasing  nebulosity  of  the  cornea ; 
the  iris  is  changed  in  color,  and  impaired  in  mobiHty ;  the  pupil  is 
dilated ;  vision  is  much  affected;  there  is  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  eye; 
and  more  or  less  headache  is  complained*of. 

When  the  vitreous  humor  is  increased  in  quantity,  enlargement  and 
tension  of  the  whole  eye  occur ;  the  iris  is  motionless,  and  arched  for- 
wards ;  the  sclerotica  is  attenuated,  and  has  a  bluish  or  brown  appear- 
ance ;  vision  is  wholly  lost ;  and  the  pain  is  deep  seated  and  severe. 
Ultimately,  the  eyeball  protrudes  between  the  lids,  inflames,  and  ulce- 
rates ;  or  rupture  takes  place,  with  partial  evacuation  of  the  humors. 

Palliation  is  in  our  power,  by  evacuation  of  the  redundant  fluid — by 
puncture  of  the  cornea  or  sclerotica,  or  by  incision  of  the  former  tex- 
ture. Sometimes  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  delayed,  if  not 
arrested,  by  counter-irritation  and  constitutional  treatment. 

Synchysis  Oculi. 

The  term  Synchysis  denotes  a  deficiency,  and  unnatural  fluidity,  of 
the  vitreous  humor.  The  eye  is  shrunk  and  flaccid  ;  the  iris  is  tremu- 
lous; the  pupil  is  motionless,  and  vision  is  either  impaired  or  lost.  Not 
unfrequcntly  the  lens  becomes  opaque.  The  disease  is  usually  regarded 
as  incurable. 

Glaucoma. 

By  Glaucoma  is  understood  an  amaurotic  state  of  the  eye ;  with  a 
greenish  opacity,  behind  the  pupil,  concave,  and  deeply  seated.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  this  state  is  mainly  attributable  to  affection  of  the 
retina;  according  to  others,  the  choroid  coat  is  chiefly  implicated; 
while  a  third  class  are  of  opinion  that  change  in  the  lens  and  vitreous 
humor  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  disorder.  It  is  probable  that  all 
these  textures  are  more  or  less  involved.  The  prominent  and  charac- 
teristic symptoms  are,  impairment  or  loss  of  sight,  permanent  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  green  discoloration  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease  opacity  of  the  lens.  Diagnosis  from  cata- 
ract is  made  easy,  by  observing  that  the  opacity  is  more  deeply  seated 
than  the  lens ;  and  that  it  becomes  indistinct  or  even  invisible  when 
viewed  laterally.     The  catoptrical  test  shows  the  three  images  of  the 

*  [See  Lawrence ;  Mackenzie,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  toI.  ix. ;  Barton,  ditto,  toI.  y.,  etc. — En.] 
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candle  at  first;  by  and  Ir^,  the  middle  inverted  one  is  extinguished; 
but  the  deep-seated  erect  imaee  generally  remains  throughout. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  amendment  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  by  local  depletion,  counter-irritation,  alteratives,  and  a  mild 
mercurial  course,  or  exhibition  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  If  gouty 
or  rheumatic  symptoms  exist — as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case — the 
ordinary  appropriate  treatment  is  directed  against  that  particular  state 
of  system.  The  advanced  form  is  incurable.  The  disease  seldom 
occurs,  except  in  those  of  mature  age. 

Ophthalmitis. 

This  term,  in  its  correct  acceptation,  denotes  involvement  of  the 
entire  globe  of  the  eye  in  inflammatory  actiouT— an  affection  of  much 
danger  to  structure  and  function,  as  can  be  readily  understood  ;  and 
one  which  demands  the  most  careful  and  active  treatment.  The  ordi- 
nary results  of  this  inflammatory  process  are  opacity,  ulceration,  or 
staphyloma  of  the  cornea ;  adhesions  of  the  iris,  with  contraction  of 
the  pupil ;  cataract ;  and  often  complete  destruction  of  the  organ  of 
vision. 

A  very  severe  form  of  this  disease  occurs  in  puerperal  women — some- 
times in  connection  with  the  malignant  childbed  fever — sometimes  in- 
dependently of  this.  The  symptoms  are  generally  of  the  highest  in- 
tensity, vision  is  rapidly  impaired,  and  often  there  is  great  chemosis. 
Gases  occasionally  occur  where  the  inflammation  goes  on  to  suppuration ; 
the  eye  becoming  a  phlegmon.  In  such  circumstances,  great  relief  is 
experienced  by  opening  the  abscess. 

Wounds  of  the  Eyeball, 

These  are  very  common  causes  of  acute  ophthalmitis.  And,  accord- 
ingly, their  treatme&t  must  be  carefully  conducted  in  order  to  avert 
disastrous  results.  If  foreign  matter  lodge  in  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
antiphlogistics  will  avail  but  little,  so  long  as  the  forei^  body  remains; 
thp  globe  will  suppurate,  burst,  and  collapse.  It  is  an  important  indica- 
tion, therefore,  to  ascertain  the  presence  and  site  of  a  foreign  body,  and 
to  effect  its  removal.  But  the  same  difficulty  is  encountered  as  in  the 
case  of  the  brain  (p.  70).  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  either  the  site  or 
presence  of  the  foreign  matter;  and,  even  when  these  are  plain,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  effect  its  removal  without  most  serious  injury  to  the  organ. 
In  regard  to  prognosis,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  may 
be  foreign  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  without  any  apparent  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  either  the  cornea  or  sclerotic.  For  the  elasticity 
of  texture  may  at  once  close  the  chasm  in  the  tunic,  and  conceal  it  from 
even  minute  inspection. 

Entozoa. 

The  Filaria  medinerms  has  been  found  beneath  the  conjunctiva ;  the 
Filaria  octUi  humani  in  the  lens.    In  the  latter  texture,  also,  have 
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been  found  the  Monostoma  lentisj  and  the  Dtstama  o&ulu  The  Cftfiti- 
cercus  tebs  cellulosse  has  more  than  once  decupled  the  anteriof  chamber; 
it  may  be  removed  by  section  of  the  cornea. 

Tumara. 

The  eyeball  is  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  two  kinds  of  tnmor;  both  malig- 
nant— the  medullary,  and  the  melanotic.  Carcinoma  is  rare.  The 
medullary  tumor  is  most  common  at  an  early  age,  and  seems  nsoally  to 
originate  in  connection  with  the  retina ;  growing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,  occupying  the  chamber  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  rapidly  making 
its  way  externally.  Loss  of  vision  is  early  and  complete;  the  tnmor  in  its 
first  stage  can  be  seen  dimly,  through  the  pupil;  and  the  pain,  cachexy, 
and  other  signs  of  the  medullary  tumor  are  present  to  testify  its  character 
{Pri7i<;ipleSy  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  322).  When  the  coats  of  the  eye  have  given 
way,  the  tumor  increases  more  rapidly  than  before  ;  a  fungus  is  thrown 
out ;  and  this  may  assume  the  hemorrhagic  tendency.  The  end  is  death. 
Cure  can  be  attempted  in  but  one  way — by  extirpation  of  the  eyeball ; 
and  that  only  at  an  early  period,  when  the  disease  is  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the  globe ;  and  even  after  removal  of  the  globe,  the  disease 
frequently  returns  again  in  the  optic  nerve ;  eventually  destroying  life. 
In  the  advanced  stage,  all  operative  interference  is  contraindicated ; 
reproduction  is  certain  ;  and  the  progress  of  the  disease,  instead  of  be- 
ing arrested  or  retarded,  is  likely  to  become  accelerated.  Indeed,  the 
cases  are  very  few  in  which  the  operation  has  proved  thoroughly  success- 
ful. Lately,  however,  I  had  occasion,  on  account  of  false  aneurism  at 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  to  tie  the  humeral  artery  of  a  gentleman  aged 
thirty-three,  who,  at  the  age  of  nine,  had  undergone  extirpation  of  the 
eyeball  on  account  of  medullary  tumor  ;*  and  in  him  there  has  never 
been  the  slightest  symptom  of  return. 

The  melanotic  tumor  generally  occurs  after  the  middle  period  of  life; 
it  slowly  fills  up  the  interior  of  the  eye  ;  is  seen  dim,  black,  and  bulgine, 
through  the  pupil;  ultimately  thinning  the  coats,  and  forming  dant 
colored  external  projections  of  the  sclerotic;  attended  with  pain,  tension, 
and  early  loss  of  vision.  In  some  cases,  care  is  required  not  to  mistake 
the  disease  for  simple  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic  (p.  131).  The  only 
cure  is  extirpation  of  the  eyeball,  and  this  should  be  done  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible. 

Extirpation  of  the  Eyeball. 

This  operation  may  be  required  on  account  of  tumor  of  the  eyeball ; 
tumor  of  the  orbit,  involving  the  globe  secondarily ;  cancerous  ulceration 
of  the  eyelids,  involving  the  globe,  or  destroying  the  whole  of  the  eye- 
lids— as  formerly  explained  (p.  95).  The  commissure  of  the  eyelids 
having  been  divided,  at  the  outer  angle,  so  as  to  afford  space,  the  globe 
is  laid  hold  of  by  a  volsella ;  and  by  this  instrument  is  steadied  and 
directed,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  procedure.     A  straight  bis- 

'  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  51. 
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toory  is  entered  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  made  to  move  round, 
80  as  to  detach  the  muscles  and  other  parts  from  the  boi\e ;  the  point, 
however,  being  used  very  carefully  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  lest  per- 
foration of  the  thin  orbital  plate  should  occur.  The  optic  nerve  is  then 
cut  across,  and  the  tumor  withdrawn.  If  there  be  reason  to  suspect 
unusual  attenuation  of  the  bone — perhaps  partial  deficiency — ^it  were 
no  unwise  precaution  to  effect  the  deeper  dissection  by  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel.  If  the  lachrymal  gland  have  escaped  the  general  removal,  it 
may  be  seised  by  a  hook,  and  dissected  away  ;  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Having  become  satisfied  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  dis- 
eased structure,  the  cavity  is  sponged  clear  of  blood ;  dossils  of  dry  lint 
or  charpie  are  placed  so  as  to  fill  the  orbit  and  project  somewhat  beyond 
the  mar^,  and  a  retaining  bandage  is  passed  around,  with  sufficient 
firmness  to  arrest  bleeding  from  the  ophthalmic  vessels.  •  After  a  few 
days,  the  dressing  is  gradually  undone  and  removed ;  suppuration  is 
established ;  granulation  succeeds  ;  and  the  granulating  wound  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  cicatrization,  an  artificial  eye  may 
be  adapted  to  the  socket. 

Cimgenital  Deficiency  of  the  Eyeball. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago.  A 
girl,  strumous,  and  of  strumous  parentage,  labored  under  conjunctivitis, 
which  proved  very  obstinate,  and  had  already  produced  considerable 
opacity  of  both  cornese.  The  mother,  naturally  of  an  anxious  tempera- 
ment, had  her  every  thought  engrossed  by  the  state  of  this  child — then 
an  only  one.  She  again  became  pregnant ;  and  still  persevered  in  her 
watchnil  nursing  unweariedly,  and,  if  possible,  with  an  increased  solici- 
tude. The  second  child  was  born  at  the  full  time.  It  proved  a  male, 
well-formed,  and  seemingly  perfect  in  every  way.  But,  on  opening  the 
eyelids,  not  a  vestige  of  either  eyeball  could  be  found.  The  lids  were 
perfectly  normal  in  both  form  and  size,  but  gave  no  sign  of  globular 
projection  beneath;  and  on  opening  them,  red,  fleshy,  mucous-looking 
membrane,  flat  and  loose,  was  found  to  be  the  apparently  sole  occupant 
of  the  orbits.  As  the  ciiild  grew,  the  congenital  deficiency  remained  un- 
altered. 

StrcMmus. 

Squinting  may  affect  one  eye,  or  both.  Very  frequently  both  are 
implicated ;  but  one  only  in  a  minor  degree.  The  immediate  cause  ob- 
viously depends  on  inharmonious  action  of  the  recti  muscles.  One  may 
act  excessively,  while  its  antagonist  retains  quite  its  normal  character ; 
and  displacement  is  effected  by  the  former.  Or— as  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  frequently  happens — one  retains  its  normal  condition,  while 
the  other  is  enfeebled,  or  altogether  paralyzed ;  and  displacement  is 
caused  by  the  former.  The  ordmary  varieties  of  squinting  are  the  Con- 
rer^en^,  looking  inwards;  the  Divergent^  looking  outwards.  The  former 
is  by  much  the  more  frequent. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  this  deformity. 
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by  having  recoiu-Be  to  division  of  the  muBcle  on  the  rid«  tomrds  vbteh 
there  is  cuaplacement — an  operation  Buggested  by  Stromeyer,  and  first 
performed  by  the  late  Dr.  Dieffenbach  of  Berlin.  The  patient  iB  placed 
as  for  other  ophthatmic  operations.  The  eye  which  is  not  the  snbjeet 
of  treatment  is  closed ;  and  the  patient  is  made  to  tnm  the  affected 
organ  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  squint.  A  fold  of  eonjono- 
tiva,  between  the  cornea  and  the  angle  of  the 
Pj    53  eye,  but  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former, 

"  is  then  seised  and  elevated,  by  means  of  com- 

^^^^Sjjpi^k  mon  dissecting  forceps;  and  is  divided  by  a 

^^■np^^        "-^       stroke  of  the  scissors.     By  one  or  two  touches 
^BjF^      ^  of  the  sciesors,  aided  by  the  forceps,  the  snb- 

ajp  ^MHHI^'i^  conjunctival  areolar  tissne  is  cat,  and  the  mns- 
^'  wTlt^Bk/  cle  exposed — at  that  point  where  it  ceases  to 
be  fleshy  and  begins  to  be  tendinous.  It  may 
either  be  gathered  np  by  the  foroepSi  or  ele- 
vated on  a  blunt-hook  passed  beneath.  It  is 
pun  St  tb.B}^  ■bowing  thAiiu  then  divided  completely.  And  it  is  well  to 
of  indjdoi  Id  tui  uiOimcUn.  make,  at  the  same  time,  a  clean  dissection  of 
the  sclerotic,  for  some  little  distance  on  either 
aspect  of  the  muscle ;  so  as  to  divide  any  bands  of  fibrous  or  areolar 
tissue,  which  might  otherwise  act  retentively  on  the  malposition  of  the 
eye.  If  the  organ  prove  ansteady  durine  the  operation,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  control  its  motions  by  means  of  a  sharp,  short,  double  hook, 
inserted  into  the  sclerotic  conjtmctiva  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  corneal 
margin.  The  operation  over,  and  all  instruments  withdrawn,  the  patient 
is  directed  to  look  as  he  formerly  squinted.  If  he  finds  a  difficulty  in 
re-efi'ecting  the  displacement,  the  immediate  result  of  the  operation  may 
be  considered  as  fully  attained.  Ent  otherwise,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  more  free  division  of  the  textures  implicated ;  in  all  cases,  however, 
takine  care  not  to  occasion  an  unseemly  exophthalmos,  ■  by  carrying 
such  division  to  an  undue  extent.  The  eye  is  covered  up  for  a  day  or 
two ;  and  moderate  antiphlogistics  are  used.  Untoward  inflammatory 
action  seldom  occurs.  The  wound  may  unite  by  adhesion.  More  fre- 
quently, it  heals  by  the  second  intention.  Sometimes  a  fungous  granu- 
lation forms;  this  is  removed  by  the  scissors,  and  is  subsequently  kept 


down  by  gentle  escharotics.  Afte|.a  few  days,  the  functions  of  the  eye 
are  to  be  resumed,  and  they  shoulace  ho  arranged  as  to  give  the  organ 
an  habitual  movement  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  whereto  it  was 
formerly  directed.  Indeed,  this  exercise  or  training  of  the  eye,  subse- 
quently to  the  operation,  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  treatment ;  and 
should  be  begun  at  an  early  period  after  the  operation — almost  immedi- 
ately; otherwise  on  improper  reunion  of  the  divided  muscle  may  take 
place,  and  maladjustment  of  the  eyeball  be  restored. 

Occasionally  the  cure  is  more  than  complete ;  squinting  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  being  threatened.  And  were  the  other  rectus  muscle  now 
to  bo  divided,  unseemly  projection  of  the  eyeball  could  not  fail  to  be 
produced.  Fortunately,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  excise  merely  a  por- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  near  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound ;  the  contraction 
of  this  new  sore,  in  healing,  tending  to  restore  the  normal  position. 
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[The  instniments  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  drawings,  are  those 
recommended  for  this  operation  by  Dr.  Hays,  of  this  city,  in  his  edition 
of  Mr.  Lawrence's  lVe(Mti$e  on 
the  Eye;  they  will  be  found  Fig.  57. 

venr  serviceable. — Ed.] 

oometimes  it  is  sufficient  to 
operate  on  one  eye  only.  At 
other  times  we  are  compelled 
to  operate  on  both.  For, 
when  both  eyes  are  implicated 
in  squinting — though  in  very 
unequal  degrees — it  will  be 
found  quite  impossible  to  re- 
store parallelism  in  position 
and  motion,  if  the  myotomy 
be  limited  to  that  organ  which 
is  most  prominently  a£fected — 
let  the  diyision  be  as  extensive 
as  it  may. 

When  operation  proves  in 
all  respects  successful,  not  only 
is  deformity  removed,  the  func- 
tion of  sight  is  also  materially 

benefited.      Sut  all   squints  do  [An  elMtlcfteel-wireSpecalamlbr  separating  the  E7eUds.-ED.] 

not  require  myotomy.   Accord- 
ing to  the  cause  and  circumstance,  the  treatment  varies. 

Strabismus  may  be  congenital.  During  early  adolescence,  attempts 
are  to  be  made  to  remedy  the  evil  by  due  exercise  or  training  of  the 
organ,  when  one  only  iatfiffected.  The  sound  eye  is  to  be  covered  up 
for  some  hours  in  the  day ;  and  the  other,  employed  exclusively,  may  in 
time  be  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  look  straight  upon  the  objects  of  sight. 
But  care  must  at  the  same  time  be  taken,  that  the  sound  eye  do  not 

Fig.  68.  ' 


[A  pair  of  onall  Toothed-Fortepi^  fat  pinching  np  a  fold  of  the  Ooi\JanctiTa.— Ed.] 

suffer  from  undue  confinement  and  disuse.  Or  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or 
goggles,  may  be  worn  occasionally,  through  which  the  patient  cannot  see 
with  both  eyes,  unless  they  are  directed  in  a  parallel  manner.  When 
such  means  fail,  myotomy  may  be  had  recourse  to. 

Squinting  not  unfrequently  is  the  result  of  imitation.  This. must  be 
corrected  by  breaking  off  the  habit,  and  removing  the  patient  from  cir- 
cumstances likely  to  mduce  its  repetition ;  also  by  the  remedial  exercise 
of  the  organ  just  noticed.  The  like  treatment  is  available,  when  squint- 
ing has  been  induced  by  the  presence  of  marks  on  the  nose  or  cheek, 
to  which  the  eyes  are  ^om  time  to  time  directed ;'  when  it  has  followed 
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OD  a  long  oonfinement  of  the  patient  to  one  po§tQre,  perhajw  conitruned; 
when  it  is  the  result  of  oaing  one  eye  habitoally  and  painfully  directed 
on  small  objects,  as  in  certain  mecl^nical  professions. 
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In  children,  squinting  is  not  unfrequently  connected  vith  gastric  and 
intestinal  irritation;  and  is  remediable  by  purgatives,  alteratives,  or 
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anthelmintics.  In  such  cases  the  strabismus  is  almost  invariably  con- 
vergent; as  can  be  readily  understood,  when  it  is  remembered  how 
closely  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves  is  connected  with  the  sympathetic. 
Sometimes  squinting  is  but  a  sign  of  general  disorder  in  the  system ; 
and  disappears,  along  with  the  other  symptoms,  under  appropriate  con- 
stitutional treatment.  At  any  age,  it  may  be  the  concomitant  of  im- 
portant cerebral  disorder. 

Not  unfrequently,  squinting  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  some  infantile 
disease.  In  such  cases,  the  affection  is  of  an  atonic  character ;  and 
may  be  mitigated,  perhaps  removed,  by  a  general  tonic  system  of  treat- 
ment, by  the  application  of  strychnia  to  the  temple  and  forehead,  or  by 
the  passing  of  electro  magnetism  through  the  part. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  operation  should  not  be  performed,  until  other 
means  liKely  to  prove  remedial,  have  been  found  insufficient.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  female  near  the  age  of  puberty,  the  operation  should  always 
be  withheld,  until  the  catamenia  have  appeared ;  inasmuch  as,  on  this 
occurrence,  rapid  amendment  and  removal  of  the  deformity  is,  by  no 
means,  unlikely  to  occur. 

E50U8H. — J.  C.  Saunders,  Treatise  on  some  Practical  Points  reUting  to  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  2d  ed.  London,  1816. — J.  Wardrop,  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye, 
Tol.  i.  Edinburgh,  1808 ;  toI.  ii.  London,  1818. — B,  TVetvers,  A  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye  and  ii\eir  Treatment,  8d  ed.  London,  1828. — O.  J,  Outhrie,  Lectures  on  the 
Operatiye  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  London,  1828. — A,  WaUan,  A  Compendium  of  the  Diseases 
of  the  Human  Eye,  2d  ed.  Edinburgh,  1828. — R,  MiddUmorey  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  2  vols.  London,  1885. — F,  Tyrrell,  A  Practical  Work  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  &c.  2  toIs.  London,  1840. —  W,  Mackenstie,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  8d  ed.  London,  1840. —  W,  Lawrence,  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  2d 
ed.  London,  1841. — S,  LitteU,  A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  2d  ed.  Philadelphia, 
1846. — T,  Wharton  Jones,  A  Manual  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  London, 
1847. — A.  Jacob,  A  Treatise  on  Inflammations  of  the  EyebaU,  &c.  Dublin,  1849.- 
Dabyw^fUy  Pathology  of  the  Human  Eye,  London,  1852. 

Friuch. — A.  P.  Demours,  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  4  toIs.  Paris,  1818.- 
Skkel,  Traits  de  Pophthalmie,  &c.  Paris,  1887. — Carron  du  ViUards,  Guide  Pratique  pour 
rStude  et  le  Traitement  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  2  vols.  Paris,  1838. —  Velpeau,  Manuel 
Pratique  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  &c.  Paris,  1840. — M.  F.  Rognetta,  Traits  Philosophique 
et  Clinique  d'ophthalmologie,  &c.  Paris,  1844. — Deval,  Chirurgie  Oculaire,  Paris,  1844. — 
Jhsmarres,  Traits  des  Mtdadies  des  Yeux,  Paris,  1847. — [Sichel,  Iconographie  Ophthal- 
mologique,  Paris,  now  being  published  in  numbers. — Ed.] 

Gbemah. — Beer,  Lehre  Ton  den  Augenkrankheiten,  2  toIs.  Vienna,  1818-1817. — C.  H. 
Wetter,  Die  Krankheiten  des  Menschlichen  Auges,  4th  ed.  Berlin,  1880. — F,  A.  Von 
Ammon,  Zeitschrift  fOr  ophihalmologie,  Dresden  and  Heidelberg,  1830-1887. — A,  Rosas, 
Lehre  Ton  den  Augenkrankheiten,  Vienna,  1834. — J.  C,  Juengken,  Die  Lehre  von  den 
Augenkrankheiten,  8d  ed.  Berlin,  1842. 

Italian. — A.  Scarpa,  Saggio  di  OsserTaxioni  sulle  Principali  Malattie  degli  Occhi, 
PaTia,  1801 ;  or  Translation  by  Briggs,  1818.— 6^.  Quadri,  Annotazioni  Pratiche  sulle 
Malattie  degli  Occhi,  4  toIs.  Naples,  1818-1830. 
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CHAPTEB   VI. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Fracture  of  the  Nasal  Banes. 

Fracture  of  the  nasal  bones  is  the  result  of  external  violence,  di- 
rectly applied.  It  may  be  either  simple  or  comminuted ;  and  the  latter 
form  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  may  be  either  simple  or  compound ; 
and  the  latter  form  may  be  constituted  by  wound  of  the  integument,  or 
by  laceration  of  the  internal  mucous  membrane,  or  by  a  combination  of 
both  circumstances.  Deformity,  by  displacement,  is  a  very  prominent 
feature  of  the  injury ;  the  slightest  manipulation  sufSces  to  detect  de- 
crepitation ;  and  this  sensation  is  often  greatly  extended,  by  an  emphy- 
sematous condition  of  the  areolar  tissue,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
mucous  membrane  has  sustained  greater  injury  than  the  skin.  Swelling 
and  discoloration  occur,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  usually  pass 
laterally  and  downwards,  to  the  eyelids  and  cheek. 

Replacement  is  easily  effected,  by  passing  a  pair  of  small  dressing- 
forceps,  or  the  ordinary  polypus-forceps,  shut — or  a  goose-quill,  blow- 
pipe, director,  or  female  catheter — into  the  upper  part  of  the  nostril ; 
pressing  outwards  with  the  instrument,  so  as  to  restore  the  normal 
position  of  the  fragments  ;  and  at  the  same  time  modelling  them  into 
their  proper  place  by  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  applied  externally. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  improve  on  the  original 
elevation,  and  to  impart  to  the  organ  a  more  pleasing  contour  than  it 
originally  possessed.  If  any  small  fragments  be  completely  detached 
and  exposed,  they  should  be  at  once  removed.  No  retentive  apparatus 
is  necessary ;  for  redisplacement  is  not  likely  to  occur,  unless  under 
reapplication  of  external  violence.  But  if  bleeding  prove  troublesome 
from  the  membrane,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plug  the  nares  gently  with 
lint.  If  there  be  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  it  is  treated  according  to 
ordinary  principles.  And,  in  all  cases,  the  requisite  precautions  are  put 
in  force  against  the  accession  of  overaction,  and  the  risk  of  erysipelas. 

Lipoma  of  the  Nose. 

By  this  term  is  understood  a  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  integu- 
ment and  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  of  the  apex  and  alse ;  seldom  occur- 
ring but  in  the  male,  of  advanced  years,  who  has  lived  freely.  When 
the  enlargement  is  partial  and  of  no  great  bulk,  no  operative  interfer- 
ence is  required.  It  is  sufficient  to  attend  to  regimen,  and  to  the  state 
of  the  general  system,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  farther  growth ;  and 
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direct  medical  treatment  ma;  be  applied  to  the  organ  itself,  with  a  view 
towards  restoring  it  to  a  normal  state.  Bnt  when  the  growth  is  large, 
it  proves  a  serious  inconvenieDce  ;  iutermpting  vision,  and  interfering 
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tmpleasaQtly  with  the  spoon  and  the  wineglass ;  a&d,  in  cosBequeDce, 
aorgieal  aid  may  be  asked  and  granted.  The  redundant  growth  is  to 
be  carefuUj  pared  away.  A  finger  having  been  placed  in  the  nostril,  so 
as  to  distend  the  part,  and  facilitate  dissection — while,  at  the  same 
time,  division  of  the  cartilage  is  provided  against — the  scalpel  and  for- 
oepa  are  carefully  nsed,  so  as  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  changed  in- 
tagnments.  The  bleeding  is  considerable ;  but  is  quite  amenable  to 
arrest  hiy  cold,  pressure,  and  ligature.  Sometimes  the  parte  are  so 
dense  as  to  predade  ordinary  use  of  the  ligature ;  in  which  case,  if 
pressure  fail,  the  curved  needle  is  to  be  employed  {Prineiplea,  Sd  Am. 
£d.  p.  850).  CloatrisaUon  is  tardy ;  but,  when  obtained,  is  satisfactory. 
Apparent  reproduction  may  take  place  by  growth  from  the  surrounding 
integument,  formerly  unafiected ;  but  the  cicatrix  itself  usually  remuns 
firm  and  depressed. 

Poltfpvt  of  the  JToM. 

Kual  polypi  are  of  various  kinds;  simple-mucous,  and  cysto-nxacous; 
fibrous,  and  medullary  {PrineipUi,  Sd  Am.  Ed.  p.  390).  The  first 
are,  fortunately,  of  most  frequent  occurrence ;  and  usually  are  found 
adherent  to  the  investing  membrane  of  the  superior  turbinated  bones. 

The  symptoms  of  the  common  mucous  polypus  are  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic. The  patient  feels  that  something  unusual,  and  apparently 
fleshy,  ia  ocoupying  the  nostril ;  ealls  to  blow  the  nose  are  nnosually 
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frequent,  and  can  be  but  imperfectly  obeyed — passage  of  air  tbrongh 
that  nostril  being  found  to  be  much  obstructed;  there  is  a'  preternatnr&l 
amount  of  mucons  discharge  from  the  part; 
on  attempting  to  blow  the  nose,  a  great 
portion  of  the  mucous  secretion  is  thrown 
into  the  pbarynz ;  there  is  a  constant 
feeling  as  if  there  existed  "a  cold  in  the 
head ;"  very  frequently,  there  is  lachry- 
mation,  the  extremity  of  the  nasal  duct 
being  compressed  by  the  growth,  or  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  duct  being  sym- 
pathizingly  involved  in  congestion ;  and 
these  uncomfortable  circumstances  are  all 
aggravated  in  damp  and  variable  weather. 
On  looking  into  the  nostril  the  tumor  is 
a  gnwtni  Been ;  and,  when  the  speculum  is  used,  a 
very  distinct  exploration  of  its  bulk  and  form 
may  in  most  inat&nces  be  effected.  When 
the  mass  has  attained  to  some  considerable  size,  it  renders  itself  appa- 
rent by  projecting  on  the  upper  lip.  As  it  enlarges  backwards,  deaf- 
ness may  be  produced  by  pressure  on  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and  giddiness 
may  be  occasioned  by  compression  of  the  Jugular.  The  sense  of  smell 
is  necessarily  much  impaired ;  and  so  in  many  cases  is  that  of  taste. 
Speech  is  indistinct,  and  snuffling.  In  sleep,  the  patient  is  an  h&bitaat 
and  sonorous  snorer.  After  a  time,  the  countenance  may  undergo  a 
formidable  change  ;  the  nasal  hones  becoming  gradually  disjoined  and 
expanded ;  giving  a  very  unpleasant  breadth  to  this  part,  and  establish- 
ing the  condition  which  is  ordinarily  termed  "Frog-face."  (Fig.  64.) 
Then — and  often,  also,  at  an  early  period  of  the  case — pain  is  com- 
plained of  in  the  head,  especially  in  the  forehead. 

In  the  minor  cases,  it  is  essential  that  diagnosis  be  accurate.  Symp- 
toms are  not  trusted  to  alone.  The  speculum  must  be  employed,  so  as 
to  expose  the  nasal  cavity ;  enabling  us  to  ascertain  whether  the  obstruc- 
tion depends  on  nascent  polypus  or  not.  For  the  disease  is  apt  to  be 
simulated.  There  may  be  merely  a  general  congestion  of  the  lining 
membrane.  Or  there  may  be  a  bulging  of  the  septum  to  one  side,  with 
or  without  congestion  of  the  membrane  on  the  convexity  of  the  bulge. 
There  may  be  abscess  forming  between  the  septum  and  its  investing 
membrane.  Or  there  may  be  a  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  spongy 
bone.  Any  of  these  circumstances  may  produce  more  or  less  ocdusion 
of  the  nostril,  increase  of  discharge,  snuffling  of  speech,  and  most  of 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  polypus.  By  use  of  the  speculum  only  can 
the  true  condition  of  parts  be  determined. 

If  there  be  no  polypus,  no  forceps  are  required.  For  congestion, 
abstraction  of  blood  and  astringent  lotions  arc  sufficient,  with  roborant 
treatment  constitutionally.  Abscess  of  the  septum  may  be  prevented 
by  leeching ;  when  formed,  it  requires  evacuation.  Displacement  of 
the  septum,  and  enlargement  of  bone,  call  for  no  interference. 

Removal  of  the  common  polypus  is  effected  by  twisting  and  evulsion 
{Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  391).     Care  is  taken  to  ap^y  the  forceps 
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ftccurstel;  to  the  neck  of  the  tamor,  so  as  to  insure  removal  of  the 
entire  mass ;  and  gentleness  is  used,  so  as  not  to  endanger  eralsion  of 
bone.  The  forceps  are  well  toothed,  firmly  jointed — and  secured  by  a 
pin  between  the  blades,  eo  as  to  prevent  them  passing  each  other  danng 
the  twisting  movement;  strong,  yet  not  bo  bulky  as  those  commonly  in 
use  —  less  than  the  "  dressing-fotcepa"  of  the  ordinary  pocket-case. 
Sometimes,  forceps  considerably  curved  are  neeful  in  reaching  email  soft 
polypi,  which  not  nnfreqnently  grow  from  the  upper  and  front  part  of 
the  nares,  and  which  the  ordinary  instrument  passes  by.  The  tumors 
being  generally  numerous,  more  than  one  operation  is  nsnally  required 
to  effect  eradication  of  the  whole ;  and  of  this  the  patient  should  be 
warned  in  the  first  instance,  to  prevent  disappointment.  After  tempo- 
rary clearance  of  the  nostril  has  been  effected,  the  cavity  is  plugged 
with  lint ;  to  arrest  bleeding,  and  prevent  the  access  of  cold  air  to  the 
raw  surface. 

A  second  operation  is  not  attempted  until  the  infiammatory  results 
of  the  former  have  completely  subsided ;  nor  until  examination  by  the 
speculum  has  revealed  the  fresh  crop  of  tumors,  somewhat  advanced  to 
mature  development.     This  may  be  after  weeks  or  months. 

After  the  nostril  has  been  finally  cleared,  the  use  of  an  astringent  is 
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advisable — sach  as  a  solution  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  almny  matico — 
with  a  view  to  prevent  reproductioh,  and  restore  the  mucous  membrane 
to  a  sound  state.  The  following  form  is  often  found  very  suitable : 
sulphate  of  zinc  half  a  drachm,  tincture  of  Galls  one  drachm,  water 
eight  ounces. 

If  evulsion  be  found  to  cause  inordinate  pain,  with  inflammatory 
symptoms,  the  attachments  of  the  polypi,  in  the  repeated  operation, 
may  be  severed  by  probe-pointed  scissors  or  knife. 

The  dense  fibroiLS  polypvSy  when  originating  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  projects  backwards,  is  of  a  somewhat  pyriform 
shape,  and  hangs  pendulous  in  the  fauces.  For  removal  of  such  a 
tumor,  the  use  of  ligature  is  most  suitable.  A  long  double  loop  of  wire, 
catgut,  or  strong  cord,  is  passed  through  the  aifected  nostril.  The 
noose  is  caught,  as  it  appears  in  the  posterior  fauces,  by  forceps  intro- 
duced through  the  mouth.  And  then,  by  -fingers  or*forceps,  the  loop 
may  be  carried  over  the  fundus  of  the  tumor ;  so  that  on  drawing  the 
ends  hanging  out  of  the  nostril,  the  noose  may  be  run  tight  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  growth.  This  having  been  done,  the  nasal  ends  are 
passed  separately  through  a  double  silver  canula,  which  is  then  pushed 
into  the  nostril  until  its  extremity  rests  on  the  polypus.  By  pulling 
the  ends,  the  noose  is  now  completely  tightened,  so  as  to  strangulate 
the  mass  at  its  attachment.  And  the  ends,  drawn  tightly,  are  secured 
through  rings  placed  for  this  purpose  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
canula.  From  time  to  time,  a  renewal  of  the  tightening  may  be  had 
recourse  to.  The  tumor  at  last  drops  away ;  and  is  either  swallowed, 
or  coughed  up  and  discharged  by  the  mouth. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  noosing  of  the  mass  cannot  be  so  easily 
accomplished.  The  double  ligature  having  been  passed  as  before,  the 
loop  hanging  out  of  the  mouth  is  divided,  so  as  to  constitute  two  single 
ligatures.  The  oral  end  of  one  is  passed  through  a  long  single  canula, 
and  is  carried  carefully  under  the  base  of  the  tumor  on  one  side.  In 
the  same  way  the  corresponding  end  of  the  other  ligature  is  managed, 
so  that  this  ligature  passes  round  the  tumor  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
directing  canula  having  been  then  withdrawn,  the  double  form  of  ligi^ 
ture  is  restored  by  uniting  the  oral  ends  in  a  firm  knot.  The  nasal  ends 
are  now  drawn,  and  the  noose  is  run*  tight  on  the  tumor,  at  its  upper 
part,  as  before,  tightening  of  the  noose  being  effected  by  means  of  the 
double  canula  passed  through  the  nose.^ 

But  a  dense  and  firm  polypus  may  occupy  the  anterior  part  of  the 
nares,  broad  in  its  attachment,  and  firmly  united  with  both  periosteum 
and  bone.  Such  tumors  experience  has  declared  to  be  prone  to  de- 
generation, early  becoming  vascular,  softening,  and  ultimately  assuming 
the  medullary  character.  Removal  therefore  is  highly  expedient,  and, 
to  be  effectual,  it  must  be  both  early  and  complete.  Ligature  will  not 
suffice.  The  morbid  structure  must  be  cut  out,  along  with  the  parts 
from  which  it  springs,  and  with  which  it  is  intimately  incorporated. 
The  operation  is  formidable  and  severe,  but  not  the  less  expedient.  No 
fixed  rules  can  be  given  to  guide  the  operative  procedure.     It  may  be 

)  Brodie,  Lancet,  No.  1058,  p.  816. 
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possible  to  disclose  the  tumor  and  its  site  sufficiently  by  simple  incision 
of  the  nostril.  Or  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
superior  maxilla.^ 

The  medullary  and  malignant  nasal  polypi  may  be  regarded  as 
incurable.  By  the  time  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  the  surgeon, 
the  morbid  structure  has  so  extended  as  to  render  its  entire  removal, 
by  any  feasible  operation,  impracticable,  and  we  content  ourselves  with 
palliation.  If  much  distress  be  occasioned  by  occlusion  of  the  nostri^, 
the  soft  obstructing  mass  may  from  time  to  time  be  pushed  away  by 
the  finger  or  probe;  but  even  this  interference  must  be  very  carefully 
practised,  lest  troublesome  hemorrhage  ensue.  Also,  let  us  beware  of 
mistaking  protrusion  and  pointing  of  the  tumor,  at  the  internal  eanthus, 
for  fistula  lachrymalis  about  to  form  (p.  107). 

The  erectile  tumor  has  been  found  growing  from  the  anterior  nares, 
not  merely  an  inconvenience,  but  dangerous  by  tendency  to  hemorrhage. 
Cure  has  been  obtained  by  destructive  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
to  the  diseased  tissue.^ 

lihinolitJies. 

Rhinolithes,  or  calculi  of  the  nasal  fossae,  are  composed  of  mucus, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  are 
most  frequently  found  in  the  inferior  meatus.  In  volume  they  vary 
from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg;  in  color,  black,  gray,  or  white;  of  rough 
susface,  and  often  containing  a  foreign  body,  or  the  root  of  an  incisor 
tooth,  as  a  mulens.  Sometimes  they  create  but  little  disturbance ;  in 
other  cases,  chronic  inflammatory  action  is  lit  up ;  in  some,  suppuration 
occurs,  with  profuse  fetid  discharge,  and  the  septum  may  ultimately 

¥'ve  way  by  ulceration,  the  whole  organ  becoming  seriously  deformed, 
he  eye  too  may  sympathize,  and  that  seriously.  Treatment  is  by 
extraction  of  the  offending  substance,  and  this  is  to  be  effected  either  by 
forceps  or  by  scoop,  as  may  seem,  most  convenient,  antiphlogistics  being 
afterwards  employed  to  subdue  excitement.' 

Epistaxis. 

By  this  term  is  understood,  an  inordinate  hemorrhage  from  one  or 
both  nostrils.  It  may  be  the  immediate  result  of  an  operation  for 
polypus ;  it  may  follow  external  injury,  with  or  without  fracture  of  the 
nasal  bones ;  it  may  be  one  of  the  untoward  results  of  medullary  forma- 
tion, within  the  nasal  cavity,  or  connected  with  it ;  it  may  be  a  critical 
depletion,  of  natural  occurrence,  tending  towards  resolution  of  an  inflam- 
matory process,  or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  passivelv  congested 
and  hemorrhagic  state  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  The  common 
bleedings  of  the  nose  in  adolescents,  caused  by  plethora,  and  tending  to 

1  Syme,  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  1842,  p.  791. 

«  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  Feb.  1847,  p.  81.  [See  a  Tery  good  paper  on  nasal  polypus, 
by  .Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  in  Am.  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.  1848.— Ed.] 

*  Demarquay,  Annales  de  la  Chirurgie,  July,  1845,  and  Banking's  Retrospect,  toI.  ii. 
T>.  106. 
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relieve  the  system  from  that  unsafe  condition,  scarcely  come  under  the 
designation  of  epistaxis ;  usually,  the  bleeding  is  not  inordinate,  is  in  all 
respects  safe  and  beneficial,  and  certainly  requires  the  adoption  of  no 
means  for  its  arrest. 

Our  first  duty,  when  called  to  a  case  of  alarming  hemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  is  not  at  once  to  attempt  to  check  it,  but  to  determine  whether 
such  an  attempt  be  advisable  or  not.  If  the  bleeding  be  habitual,  in 
tf  robust  and  plethoric  patient,  not  very  far  advanced  in  years — ^if  it  be 
at  all  critical  in  its  history  as  connected  with  an  inflammatory  attack 
advancing  in  some  adjacent  part — if  we  are  told  that  the  patient  has 
been  subject  to  giddiness,  or  other  aifections  of  the  head — ^we  are  cer- 
tainly not  to  interfere,  unless  evident  signs  exist  that  a  greater  amount 
of  blood  has  already  flowed  than  the  system  can  well  bear,  and  that 
farther  loss  would  probably  be  attended  with  hazardous  consequences. 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  we  endeavor  to  prevent  continuance.  The 
patient's  head  is  elevated,  and  cold  is  applied  to  the  nose,  forehead,  and 
back  of  the  neck.  AH  stimuli  are  forbidden,  and  absolute  rest  and 
quietude  enjoined.  This  treatment  failing,  astringents  may  be  taken 
into  the  nostril,  and  applied  to  the  bleeding  surface,  by  injection  or  by 
insufflation,  Ruspini's  styptic,  a  solution  of  zinc  or  alum,  turpentine 
dilute,  powdered  gall-nuts,  matico,  &c.  And  this  method  of  arrest  may 
be  assisted  by  obstruction  of  the  anterior  nares,  either  by  compression, 
or  by  stuffing  the  cavity  firmly  with  lint,  after  the  styptic  has  been 
sufficiently  applied.  Lately,  it  has  been  proposed  to  elevate  the  arm, 
or  arms,  and  to  retain  them  raised  above  the  bead,  and  certainly  this 
proceeding  would  seem  occasionally  to  contribute,  at  least,  towards  the 
successful  result,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  greater  power  being  required 
to  propel  the  arterial  blood  upwards  in  the  arm,  and  less  consequently 
being  expended  on  the  carotid  circulation,  as  the  originator,^  Dr.  Negrier, 
imagines,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  increased  facility  of  venous 


Fig.  65. 


The  arresting  of  Hemorrhage  by  plugging.  A  plug,  about  to  be  lodged  firmly  in  the  posterior  naret,  by 
means  of  the  ligature.  Thii>  having  been  done,  and  a  plujr  afterwards  placed  in  the  front  narea,  the  bleed* 
ing  from  that  nostril  is  fairly  commanded. 

*  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M<$decine,  June,  1842. 
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return  in  the  subclsrian  rein  "  harrying  the  retnm-blood  in  the  jngn- 
lars,  and  thus  deriving  from  the  bleeding  vessels  of  the  nose." 

When  such  minor  means  fail,  it  is  necessary  to  plug  the  naree,  both 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  A  long. stout  ligature  is  passed  through  the 
nostril  into  the  mouth  ;  by  means  of  a  flexible  bougie,  a  loop  of  wire  or 
catgut,  or  a  springed  inBtrnment  made  for  the  express  purpose.  To  the 
upper  part  of  the  oral  extremity  of  this  ligature,  a  portion  of  sponge 
or  a  dossil  of  lint  is  attached,  of  sufficient  size  to  occlude  the  posterior 
opening  of  the  nostril ;  anS  by  pulling  the  nasal  extremity  of  the  liga- 
ture, this  obstructing  substance  is  firmly  impacted ;  the  extremity  of  the 
oral  portion  of  the  ligature  remaining  still  pendent  from  the  mouth. 


The  anterior  nostril  ia  then  filled  with  lint,  pushed  firmly  from  the  front. 
After  three  or  four  days  have  elapsed,  the  apparatus  is  removed  gently. 
The  anterior  plug  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  forceps ;  the  posterior  is 
extracted .  by  palling  the  oral  extremity  of  the  ligature,  previous  dia- 
lodgement,  if  need  be,  being  effected  by  the  cautious  pushing  of  a 
probe  passed  through  the  nostril.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  plug 
both  nostrils  ;  but,  generally,  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  from  one  only. 
Constitutional  treatment  is  not  forgotten  ;  more  especially  if  there  be 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  hemorrhagic  tendency  exists  in  the  system 
(Principht,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  359). 

Another  method  of  plugging  the  nares  has  been  lately  proposed  ;  by. 
inserting  a  tube  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  and  distending  this  either  by 
air  or  water.' 

When  ayucope  has  occurred  from  epistaxis,  in  an  elderly  patient 
predisposed  to  head  affection,  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  excite 
premature  and  exceaaive  reaction,  otherwise  extravasation  within  the 
a  is  not  anlilcely  to  follow.     The  head  b  not  to  be  placed  low,  as 

■  lanoet.  Ho.  1870,  p.  679 ;  alao  CTolop.  of  Pnot.  Sorgeiy,  p.  142. 
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in  restoration  from  ordinary  syncope,  but  should  be  kept  eleTated;  and 
stimuli  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 

The  passing  of  Nasal  Tvhes. 

Flexible  tubes  may  be  readily  enough  passed  along  the  floor  of  the 
nostrils  into  the  posterior  fauces  ;  and  thence  they  may  be  directed  into 
either  the  larynx  or  oesophagus,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The 
former  destination  is  necessary  in  attempts  to  restore  breathing,  in 
cases  of  suspended  animation ;  the  latter,  in  order  to  introduce  nutri- 
tive ingesta  into  the  stomach — as  in  cut  throat.  If,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  tube  is  to  be*  left  permanently  inserted,  the  passage  by  the  nose  is 
plainly  preferable  to  that  by  the  mouth ;  avoiding  profuse  salivation, 
and  much  discomfort. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Nostrils. 

Foreign  bodies  may  lodge  accidentally  in  the  nasal  cavities ;  more 
frequently  they  are  introduced  wilfully,  by  the  young  and  inconsiderate; 
peas,  beads,  portions  of  pencil,  and  such  like  substances  are  very  com- 
monly inserted  by  the  thoughtless  child.  On  the  foreign  body  de- 
cidedly disappearing  inwards,  the  patient  is  alarmed ;  and  probably 
makes  desperate  efforts  to  extrude  it  by  the  fingers,  but  with  the  effect 
only  of  pushing  it  farther  into  the  nostril.  The  parent  or  nurse  is  now 
made  aware  of  the  circumstance,  and  by  them  similar  efforts  at  dislodge- 
ment  are  made,  again  with  the  effect  of  causing  a  deeper  lodgement. 
By  this  time,  the  foreign  substance  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye  ;  and 
its  site  is  farther  obscured  by  the  slight  bleeding  which  has  probably 
taken  place  during  the  abortive  efforts  at  extrusion.  And  in  this  condi- 
tion the  surgeon  finds  the  case.  It  is  well,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
inject  a  stream  of  warm  water  into  the  nostril ;  it  clears  away  coagula, 
loosens  the  foreign  body,  and  may -effect  its  expulsion.  If  not,  the 
probe  is  to  be  used,  the  patient's  head  having  been  firmly  secured;  and 
the  best  way  of  accomplishing  this,  in  the  child,  is  to  place  the  head 
firmly  between  the  knees  of  the  operator — unless,  indeed,  anaesthesia  be 
employed,  as  in  most  cases  it  should  be.  By  the  probe,  used  gently,  we 
first  ascertain  the  presence  and  site  of  the  foreign  substance — for  it  may 
have  passed  outwards  by  the  mouth,  or  downwards  by  the  pharynx. 
Having  discovered  the  foreign  body,  the  flat  end  of  the  probe,  slightly 
bent,  or  the  scooped  end  of  a  director,  or  a  curette  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  passed  down  upon  it,  and  insinuated  past  it ;  then,  by  raising 
the  handle  of  the  instrument,  and  bringing  the  point  to  bear  upon  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  foreign  substance,  the  latter  is  dislodged  forwards, 
and  may  be  readily  removed.  Forceps,  however  slim,  are  very  likely 
to  fail.  They  seize  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  only  ;  and,  slipping, 
have  the  effect  of  causing  a  firmer  and  deeper  impaction. 

Congestion  of  the  Schneiderian  Membrane. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils  is  liable  to  beconie  the  5eat  of  a 
minor  inflammatory  action,  chronic  and  unimportant  as  regards  struc- 
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tnral  change,  but  troablesome  and  inconvenient  by  its  continuance. 
There  are  redundancy  of  secretion  (often  fetid),  uneasy  sensation,  and 
a  feeling  of  stuffing  in  the  part ;  n6t  unfrequently  the  tone  of  voice  is 
considerably  impaired,  and  the  sense  of  smell  may  also  be  rendered 
imperfect.  Many  of  the  symptoms  of  mucous  polypus  are  present,  and 
careful  exploration  by  the  nasal  speculum  is  necessary  to  insure  accuracy 
of  diagnosis.  If  the  action  be  at  all  of  an  acute  nature,  a  few  leeches 
may  be  required,  more  than  once,  applied  directly  to  the  membrane  by 
means  of  a  suitable  glass  tube ;  and  in  the  passive  form  of  congestion, 
leeching  may  also  be  expedient,  once,  to  unload  the  vessels  of  the  part. 
Then  astringents  are  employed,  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  chloride  of  soda,  alum,  matico,  &c.,  and  these  are  patiently 
persevered  with,  either  singly  or  combined.  But  in  all  cases  an  especial 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  the  general  system.  Usually  an 
atonic  condition  is  found,  and  the  greatest  benefit  is  derived  from  sus- 
tained exhibition  of  the  chalybeates.  In  very  many  cases,  indeed,  with- 
out this  tonic  general  treatment,  all  local  care  would  prove  of  but  little 
avail. 

Abscess  of  the  Septum  Narium. 

Abscess  may  form  beneath  the  mucous  covering  of  the  septum,  and, 
when  acute,  the  inflammatory  action  which  causes  it  is  usually  the  result 
of  external  violence.  The  chronic  form  may  be  independent  of  all  ap* 
parent  exciting  cause,  occurring  in  a  patient  of  broken-down  system, 
probably  a  victim  of  the  mercurio-syphilitic  taint.  The  bulging  swell- 
ing is  apt  to  simulate  the  growth  of  polypus.  During  the  nascent 
stage,  leeches  are  to  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  other  suitable  anti- 
phlogistics  employed,  to  prevent  suppuration  if  possible.  When  matter 
has  n)rmed,  an  evacuating  incision  cannot  be  made  too  soon,  in  order  to 
save  the  cartilage,  otherwise  great  deformity  may  ensue,  by  a  falling  in 
and  shrinking  of  the  most  prominent  part  of  this  important  feature. 

Ulcers  of  the  Nostrils. 

1.  Simple  ulceration  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  liable  to  occur 
from  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  ulceration  of  mucous  tissue  (Prin- 
cipleSj  Sd  Am.  Ed.  p.  389),  exposure  to  cold,  contact  of  acrid  matter, 
irritation  communicated  from  diseased  teeth,  &c.  The  treatment  accord- 
ingly consists,  first,  in  taking  away  the  exciting  cause,  seclusion  from 
atmospheric  exposure,  discontinuance  of  snuff-taking,  removal  of  diseased 
teeth  or  stumps  in  the  upper  jaw.  And  then,  according  as  the  ulcer 
manifests  the  inflamed,  irritable,  or  weak  characters,  the  applications 
are  bland  and  soothing,  or  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  or  solution,  or 
various  gently  stimulant  lotions  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  229,  &c.). 

2.  MercuruhSyphUitic  ulcers  not  unfrequently  form  in  this  situation, 
of  a  secondary,  or  more  commonly  of  a  tertiary  character  {Principles^ 
3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  74).  They  are  obstinate,  and  likely  to  resist  all  mere 
local  treatment.  The  more  important  remedial  agents  are  those  which 
affect  the  system,  especially  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  sarsaparilla. 
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8.  Ozsena. — By  this  term  is  understood  an  unhealthy  ulceration  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  with  affection  of  the  subjacent  bone, 
caries,  necrosis,  or  both  combined.  Discharge  is  profuse  and  offensive, 
the  ulceration  tends  rather  to  spread  than  to  heal,  portions  of  bone 
from  time  to  time  come  away,  the  nose  sinks  inwards,  afid  is  more  or 
less  deformed,  both  articulation  and  respiration  are  interfered  with,  and 
ultimately  the  general  health  may  seriously  give  way.  The  nasal  bones 
themselves  may  perish  and  exfoliate,  and  then  the  deformity  is  not  only 
great  but  almost  irremediable.  The  peculiarity  of  this  ulcer  is,  that 
the  ulceration  is  of  a  spreading  character,  simply  acute,  or  slowly  pha- 
gedaenic,  and  that  the  bones  are  more  or  less  extensively  involved.  In 
the  adult,  few  examples  will  be  found  in  which  the  abuse  of  mercury, 
for  syphilitic  or  other  ailments,  cannot  be  traced  out  as  the  paramount 
cause.  In  children,  the  affection  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
strumous  cachexy. 

Treatment  is  mainly  constitutional,  as  in  the  simple  mercurio-syphilitic 
sores,  without  affectioir  of  bone.  Besides  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
sarsaparilla,  arsenic  is  found  a  very  useful  internal  remedy,  steadily 
persevered  with,  in  small  doses.  In  obstinate  cases,  benefit  has  often 
resulted  from  exhibition  of  the  liquor  hydriodatis  arsenici  et  hydrargyri, 
a  powerful  alterative.'  The  local  applications  are  necessarily  varied. 
At  first  bland  and  tepid  injections  are  advisable,  afterwards  those  which 
are  stimulant  and  alterative.  A  weak  solution  of  arsenic,  solutions  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  zinc,  &c.,  may  be  employed,  as  circum- 
stances seem  to  indicate.  Throughout  the  cure,  the  chlorides  should  be 
used,  at  least  occasionally,  as  correctives  of  foetor.  By  some,  the  fol- 
lowing combination  is  held  in  high  repute :  an  injection  composed  of 
from  one  to  two  drachms  of  chloride  of  lime,  rubbed  up  with  thirteen 
ounces  of  decoction  of  rhatany  root,  strained  after  standing  half  an 
hour.  In  scrofulous  cases,  ordinary  antistrumous  constitutional  treat- 
mjent  will,  of  course,  not  be  neglected. 

4.  Lupus^  or  Noli  me  tangere^  is  a  confirmed  phagedaenic  ulcer,  com- 
mencing usually  in  the  upper  lip,  or  at  the  exterior  of  the  nasal  cavity, 
spreading  upwards,  inwards,  and  around,  but  more  in  breadth  than  in 
depth,  often  healing  at  one  part,  while  it  extends  at  another,  ultimately 
involving  the  bones,  denuding  them,  and  inducing,  by  caries  or  necrosis, 
such  deforming  results  as  at  an.  earlier  period  follow  on  ozsena.  In 
advanced  cases,  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose,  and  not  a  little  of  the  hard, 
may  be  wholly  destroyed,  while  an  unseemly  chasm  has  also  been  made 
in  one  or  both  cheeks.  The  destructive  action  may  proceed  still  more 
extensively,  producing  deformities  more  and  more  hideous,  and  ulti- 
mately proving  fatal  by  hectic  exhaustion.  The  disease  is  most  com- 
mon in  adults,  of  the  poorer  sort,  ill-fed,  ill-clothied,  scrofulous,  or 
tainted  in  system  by  mercury,  and  too  probably  also  given  to  habits  of 
intemperance.  Sometimes,  however,  it  attacks  the  most  careful  and 
correct.  As  in  other  phagedienic  ulcers,  the  action  may  be  either 
chronic  or  acute  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  248). 

Treatment  is  partly  constitutional,  such  as  recommended  in  oza>na, 

'  Dubliu  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  September,  1840,  p.  98. 
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partly  local,  consistiDg  of  such  applications  as  are  found  most  suitable 
for  arrest  of  phagedssna  {PrineipUiy  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  249).  An  escha- 
rotic,  such  as  chloride  of  zinc,  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of  mercury,  is  first 
employed,  and  then  the  sore  is  subsequently  treated  according  to  the 
characters  which  it  presents.  When  it  threatens  to  become  irritable, 
and  verges  again  towards  phagedsena,  a  weak  solution  of  arsenic  is 
found  of  much  service.  Of  escharotics,  the  chloride  of  zinc  is  perhaps 
most  employed,  in  the  form  of  paste,  and  is  especially  useful  when  bone 
has  become  affected,  for  it  seems  to  hasten  exfoliation.  Occasional  use 
of  the  simpler  chlorides  is  as  essential  as  in  ozaena.  Sometimes  repeated 
leeching  is  useful.  After  arrest  and  cicatrization,  the  greatest  consti- 
tutional care  is  still  required,  otherwise  reaccession  of  the  disease  is 
extremely  probable. 

5.  Cancerous  ulcer  may  implicate  the  nose,  by  extension  from  the 
face,  or  may  originate  in  the  former  site.  It  is  amenable  to  but  one 
treatment,  early  removal  by  knife  or  escharotic,  or  by  both. 

Rhinoplasties. 

When  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose  have  been  destroyed,  partially  or 
wholly,  by  wound,  ulceration,  or  sloughing,  they  may  be  restored  in 
some  measure  by  transplanting  a  compensating  amount  of  cutaneous 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  borrowed  from  an  adjoining  part.  When 
ulceration  has  been  the  destroying  agent,  no  restorative  operation  is 
ever  to  be  attempted,  until  satisfactory  evidence  have  been  afforded 
that  all  ulcer&tion  has  ceased,  and  is  not  very  likely  to  return  on  the 
application  of  a  common  exciting  cause  of  inflammatory  action.  Under 
any  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  the  sequela  of  lupus  presents  a  much 
less  favorable  prognosis  than  when  the  cicatrix  is  the  result  of  wound, 
or  any  other  simple  casualty. 

When  almost  the  entire  organ  has  been  removed,  its  restoration  is 
attempted  as  follows :  A  piece  of  card  or  leather  is  shaped  of  the 
required  dimensions,  to  constitute  new  alse  and  apex,  the  columna 
being  left  for  an  after  proceeding.  And  this  outline  of  the  new  struc- 
ture should  always  be  rather  too  large  than  otherwise,  there  being 
great  tendency  to  shrivel  by  absorption,  after  the  flap  has  become  fixed 
in  its  new  locality.  The  edges  of  the  cicatrized  sore,  on  which  the  bor- 
rowed flap  is  to  be  adjusted,  are  made  raw  by  the  knife.  The  outline  of 
the  flap  is  then  laid  flat  on  the  forehead,  the  fundus  pointing  upwards, 
the  neck  resting  between  the  eyebrows.  It  is  there  steadily  held  by  an 
assistant,  while  the  surgeon,  with  ink,  or  at  once  with  the  knife's  point, 
draws  its  boundaries.  Thus  defined,  it  is  carefully  dissected  down,  of 
uniform  thickness,  until  the  narrow  part  is  reached,  and  then  the  incisions 
are  carried  to  a  greater  depth,  to  insure  an  abundance  of  vascular  Sup- 
ply. In  no  part  of  the  wound  is  the  pericranium  interfered  with,  and, 
if  possible,  the  flap  should  not  be  made  to  encroach  upon  the  hairy 
scalp,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  neck  of  .the  flap  is  made  sufficiently 
long  to  Admit  of  its  being  twisted,  without  serious  interruption  to  the 
circulation,  and  to  facilitate  this  movement  the  knife  is  carried  lower 
down  on  that  side  to  which  the  twist  is  to  be  made.    A  little  time  is 
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allowed  for  the  oozing  of  blood  to  cease,  then  the  flap,  having  been 
twisted  so  as  to  bring  the  integument  upwards,  is  adjusted  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  old  feature,  carefully  and  accurately,  by  the  requimte  num- 
ber of  points  of  interrupted  suture,  and  support  is  afforded  to  the  flap 
beneath,  by  the  lodgement  of  dossils  of  lint,  so  as  to  give  that  prominence 
and  character  which  seem  best  suited  to  its  new  office  of  repair  and  imita- 


Fig.  67. 


1^.68. 


Fig.  67.  Plan  of  Flap  tar  a  new  Nose,  according 
to  tbe  original  Indian  method,  oolomna,  apex,  and 
abe  being  all  made  at  onoe. 


Fig.  68.  Plan  of  Flap  for  a  new  Note,  at  modlfled 
by  Mr.  Liston.  Tbe  apex  and  ake  prorlded  fer; 
the  colnmB*  to  be  bconght,  lubieqnenUy,  ftom  the 
upper  lip. 


tion.  The  lower  part  of  the  wound  in  the  forehead  is  brought  together  by 
suture,  and  may  imite  by  the  first  intention ;  the  rest  is  covered  with 
water-dressing,  and  left  to  granulate.  The  flap  adheres,  in  part  by 
adhesion,  in  part  by  granulation ;  the  stitches  are  cut  away  at  tne  ordi- 
nary period ;  and  the  interior  stuffing  is  changed  from  time  to  time — 
medicated,  if  necessary.  Ultimately — in  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
usually — the  borrowed  substance  becomes  firmly  seated  in  its  new 
abode ;  and  then  attention  is  directed  to  the  connecting  slip.  If  the 
ossa  nasi  have  been  left  entire,  with  their  integument,  the  apex  and  alie 
only  having  been  destroyed,  the  connecting  slip- may  be  divided  and 
removed.  A  wedge-shaped  portion  is  taken  away  by  means  of  a  nar- 
row bistoury  ;  and  adjustment  is  effected  with  the  integument  beneath, 
made  raw  by  the  knife  for  reception.  But  if  the  ossa  nasi  have  been 
lost,  it.  is  well  to  leave  the  medium  of  attachment  uninterfered  with; 
only  securing  its  incorporation  with  the  subjacent  surface  ;  for,  by  its 
continued  presence,  the  want  of  prominence  which  the  loss  of  the  nasal 
bones  could  not  fail  otherwise  to  produce,  will  be  very  much  compensat- 
ed. Besides,  continued  nutrition  of  the  transplanted  flap  wiU  be  fully 
secured,  and  its  shrivelling  by  atrophy  may  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevented.  If  the  prominence  should  threaten  to  be  excessive,  it  may 
be  reduced  by  compression  suitably  applied. 
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Certain  precautions  are  always  to  be  attended  to  in  such  proceedings. 
As  already  stated,  the  flap  should  at  first  seem  too  large ;  if  neatly 
fitting  at  the  time,  it  is  sure  to  prove  insufficient  afterward.  Twisting 
is  effiected  very  gently  and  carefully,  lest  strangulation  ensue.  Should 
engorgement  occur,  relief  is  to  be  obtained  for  the  passively  congested 
vessels,  by  punctures,  or  by  drawing  blood  from  the  still  raw  edges. 
Erysipelas  may  supervene ;  if  it  does,  the  transplanted  part  need  not 
be  exempted  from  puncture  or  incision,  if  these  be  deemed  necessary ; 
for  experience  declares  it  to  possess  at  least  an  equal  tolerance  of  such 
remedial  treatment  as  the  original  textures. 

When  peculiar  circumstances  render  the  ordinary  operation  imprac- 
ticable, the  flap  may  Ke  taken  from  the  hairy  scalp,  as  practised  by 
Dieffenbach ;  the  hair  having  been  previously  removed  by  means  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  solution ;  and  the  flap  being  connected  with  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  the  integuments  of  the  forehead. 

When  consolidation  of  the  new  alse  and  apex  has  been  duly  effected, 
formation  of  the  columna  is  then  proceeded  with,  according  to  the 
method  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Listen.*  The  centre  of  the  upper  lip  is 
found  tumid  and  elongated ;  in  consequence,  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
redundancy  would  of  itself  be  a  considerable  improvement ;  and  when 
the  portion  so  removed  can  be  converted  to  the  useful  purpose  of  con- 
stituting a  most  efficient  new  columna,  the  expediency  of  the  proceeding 
becomes  very  apparent. 

''  The  inner  surface  of  the  apex  is  first  pared.  A  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury is  then  passed  through  the  upper  lip — previously  stretched  and 
raised  by  an  assistant — close  to  the  ruins  of  the  former  columna,  and 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  on  one  side  of  the  mesial  line.  The  incision 
is  continued  down,  in  a  straight  direction,  to  the  free  margin  of  the  lip ; 
and  a  similar  one,  parallel  to  the  former,  is  made  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mesial  line,  so  as  to  insulate  a  flap  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  composed  of  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  interposed  sub- 
stance. The  frenulum  is  then  divided,  and  the  prolabium  of  the  flap 
removed.  In  order  to  fix  the  new  columna  firmly  and  with  accuracy  in 
its  proper  place,  a  sewing-needle — its  head  being  covered  with  sealing- 
wax  to  facilitate  its  introduction — is  passed  from  without  through  the 
apex  of  the  nose,  and  obliquely  through  the  extremity  of  the  elevated 
flap ;  a  few  turns  of  thread  over  this  suffice  to  approximate  and  retain 
the  surfaces.  The  flap  is  not  twisted  round  as  in  the  operation  already 
detailed,  but  simply  elevated,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  risk  of  failure. 
Twisting  is  here  unnecessary ;  for  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lip,  forming 
the  outer  surface  of  the  columna,  readily  assumes  the  color  and  appear- 
ance of  integument,  after  exposure  for  some  time,  as  is  well  known. 
The  fixing  of  the  columna  having  been  accomplished,  the  edges  of  the 
lip  must  be  neatly  brought  together  by  the  twisted  suture.  Two  needles 
will  be  found  sufficient,  one  bems  passed  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lip ;  and 
they  should  be  introduced  deeply  through  its  substance — two-thirds,  at 
least,  of  its  thickness  being  made  superficial  to  them.  Should  troublesome 
bleeding  take  place  from  the  coronary  artery,  a  needle  is  to  be  passed 

1  Pntotical  Surgery,  p.  268. 
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SO  SB  to  transfix  its  extremities.  The  whole  surface  is  thus  approximat- 
ed ;  the  vessels  being  compressed,  bleeding  is  prevented ;  and  firm 
union  of  the  whole  wound  is  aecured.  The  ligature  of  silk  or  linen, 
which  is  twisted  round  the  needles,  should  be  thick  and  waxed ;  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  applied  smoothly.  After  some  turns  are 
made  around  the  lower  needle,  the  ends,  should  be  secured  by  a  double 
knot ;  a  second  thread  is  then  used  for  the  other  needle,  and  likewise 
secured.  With  the  view  of  compressing  and  coaptating  the  edges  of 
the  interposed  part  of  the- wound,  the  thread  may  be  carried  from  one 
needle  to  the  other,  and  twisted  around  them  several  times ;  but,  in  doing 
this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pull  them  towards  each  other,  else  the 
object  of  their  application  will  be  frustrated,  add  the  wound  rendered 
puckered  and  unequal.  Last  of  all,  the  points  of  the  needles  are  to  be 
cut  ofi"  with  pliers.  No  farther  dressing  is  required.  The  needles  may 
be  removed  on  the  third  day;  their  ends  are  cleaned  of  coagulated 
blood,  and,  after  being  turned  gently  round  on  their  axis,  they  are  cau- 
tiously withdrawn,  without  disturbing  the  threads  or  the  crust  which 
has  been  formed  about  them  by  the  serous  and  bloody  discharge.  This 
crust  often  remains  attached  for  some  days  after  removal  of  the  needles ; 
and,  besides  forming  a  bond  of  union,  is  a  good  protection  to  the  tender 
parts.  Some  care  is  afterwards  required,  from  both  surgeon  and  patient, 
in  raising  up  the  alae,  by  filling  them  with  lint — thus  compressing  the 
pillar,  so  as  to  diminish  the  ocdematous  swelling  which  takes  place  in 
it,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  repressing  the  ^anulations.  It  is, 
besides,  necessary  to  push  upwards  the  lower  part  of  the  column,  so  that 
it  may  come  into  its  proper  situation  ;  and  this  is  done  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  small  round  roll  of  linen,  supported  by  a  narrow  bandage 
passed  over  it,  and  secured  behind  the  vertex." 

Partial  Restoration  of  the  Nose. 

When  a  portion  of  either  ala  is  destroyed,  the  deficiency  may  be 
readily  supplied  from  the  adjoining  cheek ;  if  there  be  the  ordinary  ful- 
ness there.  The  flap  is  raised,  transplanted,  and  has  its  vascular  supply 
maintained,  by  conducting  the  operation  in  the  same  way  as  for  restora- 
tion of  the  whole  organ.  The  wound  in  the  cheek  may,  generally,  be 
approximated  entirely  ;  and,  in  consequence,  may  be  expected  to  unite 
by  the  first  intention. 

The  entire  ala  may  be  restored  in  a  similar  way.  But  if  the  cheek 
be  either  naturally  spare,  or  already  occupied  by  cicatrices,  the  flap 
must  be  brought  from  the  forehead.  An  operation  is  performed,  similtf 
to  that  for  restoration  of  the  whole  organ,  but  on  a  minor  scale.  When 
the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  long,  it  is  well  to  make  a  suitable  furrow  in  its 
centre — by  incision — for  reception  of  the  long  connecting  slip ;  which, 
otherwise,  finding  itself  but  indifierently  supported  on  the  exterior  of 
the  nasal  integument,  might  fail  to  afibrd  due  nourishment  to  the  flap, 
and  induce  its  sphacelation.  After  union  has  occurred  throughout  the 
whole  wound,  the  connecting  slip  may  be  raised  from  its  temporary  bed, 
and  the  raw  .edges  of  its  site  approximated ;  or  it  may  be  left  undis- 
turbed, according  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  indicate. 
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Loss  of  the  apex  and  both  al»  is  supplied  by  a  frontal  flap ;  with  or 
withoat  lodgement  of  the  connecting  slip,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
nasal  ridge. 

The  ridge  itself,  when  deficient,  may  be  restored  by  a  frontal  flap, 

Fig.  69. 


**  The  k\m  of  the  Nose ;  defldendee  In  the  upper,  anterior,  or  lateral  parts  of  the  organ,  In  the  forehead,  Ac, 
may  be  fopplied  from  the  ne^hboring  integnment,  on  the  tame  prindple  as  the  preceding  repairs.  In  many 
of  these  operations  the  flap  can  be  so  contrived  and  cat  out,  as  that  it  can  be  applied  without  its  attachment 
being  twisted.    Theformof  such  flaps  is  here  giTen.**    (Liston.) 

very  readily  and  efficiently ;  either  by  adapting  a  suitable  portion  to 
its  surface,  made  raw ;  or  by  inserting  a  slip  into  a  sulcus  made  for  its 
reception.  By  cutting  out  the  depressed  portion,  and  approximating 
the  margins  of  the  wound  by  suture,  depression  may  be  removed,  in 
some  cases  satisfactorily ;  but,  in  most,  such  an  attempt  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  elevation  of  the  apex  causing  a  deformity  little  less  unseemly 
than  the  original. 

When  the  columna  alone  is  deficient,  the  operation  for  its  restoration 
is  performed,  as  detailed  at  p.  175. 

I^ot  unfrequently,  the  columna,  and  the  integumental  part  of  the  alae 
and  apex,  remain  entire,  while  the  cartilaginous  texture  has  sufiered 
more  or  less  dilapidation ;  and  the  nose,  in  consequence,  shrinks,  falls 
inwards,  and  is  much  deformed.  Autoplasty  is  not  required  to  remedy 
this  case.  In  some  examples,  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  carefully  the  ab- 
normal adhesions  within,  to  elevate  the  nostrils  then  to  their  normal 
level,  and  to  maintain  this  elevation  subsequently  by  suitable  stuffing  of 
the  cavities.  In  other  cases,  however,  such  manipulation  is  found  in- 
sufficient ;  and  then  it  is  expedient  to  approximate  the  cheeks,  so  as  to 
force  the  nose  into  increased  prominency ;  the  original  insertions  of  the 
alae  omthe  cheek  having  been  previously  detached,  by  subcutaneous  in- 
cision. The  otgan,  thus  rendered  movable,  is  transfixed  at  its  base 
horizontally,  by  silver  needles,  which  are  made  to  perforate  a  piece  of 
leather,  or  wood,  after  emerging  from  the  nose ;  .and  by  twisting  the 

12 
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extremities  of  the  needles,  on  this  exterior  foreign  substancei  the  due 
amount  of  approximation  is  effected  and  maintained*^ 

When  there  is  both  depression  of  the  alae  and  apex,  and  loss  of  the 
columna,  the  depression  is  first  to  be  removed ;  and  then  a  new  colnmna 
is  to  be  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

But,  in  truth,  no  exact  details  can  be  established  for  any  autoplastic 
or  simply  restorative  operation  on  this  organ ;  the  proceedings  must  vary, 
in  almost  everj^  case,  according  to  its  peculiar  circumstances. 

It  is  right  &rther  to  state  that  the  majority  of  such  operations  come 
under  the  category  of  those  of  ^^  complaisance," — undertaken  under  no 
absolute  necessity,  but  rather  to  please  the  patient — proverbially  prone 
to  untoward  casualties  in  the  after  treatment.  The  flap  may  shrmk  or 
slough ;  ulceration  may  recur;  erysipelas,  phlebitis,  pyaemia,  may  peril 
existence.  And,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  very 
passable  substitute  for  the  lost  organ  may  be  adapted  by  the  mechanic, 
without  pain  or  danger. 

For  farther  information  on  Rhinoplasties,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Practioal  Sur- 
gery of  Mr.  Liston,  and  the  writings  of  Dieffenbach — who,  in  this  department,  bid  fair  to 
rival  the  fame  even  of  Tagliacotius.  [See  also  reports  of  operations  by  J.  M.  Warroi, 
M.  D.,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Yols.  xvi.,  xxii.,  and  xxviii.,  and  Am.  Jomnal, 
Yol.  zx. ;  by  Dr.  Miitter,  Am.  Journal,  yoI.  xxii.,  and  in  Am.  £d.  of  Liaton's  Practical 
Surgery;  by  Dr.  Pancoast,  OperatiYe  Surgery. — Ed.] 


1  Fergusson's  Practical  Surgery,  Am.  Ed.  1858. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  MAXILLA. 

ColUction  of  Fluid  in  the  Antrum. 

The  antrum  is  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  a  chronic  collection  of 
fluid,  whereby  its  parietes  are  expanded  and  attenuated,  and  its  cavity 
much  enlarged.  The  condition  is  ordinarily  termed  abscess ;  but  it 
seems  very  doubtful  if  this  appellation  be  accurately  applied.  The  fluid 
may  be  puriform,  but  is  seldom  purulent.  It  is  more  like  what  is  usu- 
ally found  in  serous  cysts;  sometimes  thin  and  serous,  sometimes  glairy, 
sometimes  sanguinolent,  sometimes  puriform,  not  unfrequently  mingled 
with  more  or  less  of  solid  curdy  matter.  The  parietes  of  the  cavity  are 
not  thickened  by  fresh  osseous  deposit,  as  in  chronic  abscess ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  simply  expanded,  becoming  thin,  and  in  some  places 
perhaps  deficient — the  loss  being  supplied  bv  membranous  structure, 
contributed  probably  by  the  periosteum.  In  short,  the  morbid  condition 
more  resembles  that  of  osteo-cystoma,  than  that  of  chronic  abscess  of 
bone  {Principledy  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  408). 

The  symptoms  are  uneasy  sensation  in  the  part;  swelling  of  the  cheek, 
which  ultimately  crackles  on  pressure,  and  may  be  felt  to  fluctuate — 
the  parietes  having  become  much  attenuated ;  the  palate  may  bulge  con- 
siderably downwards ;  sometimes  there  is  increased  secretion  from  the 
corresponding  nostril ;  and  from  the  hanging  and  stifihess  of  the  lip  on 
that  side,  articulation  may  be  interfered  with.  The  change  may  be 
attributed  to  a  slight  and  remote  injury ;  or  to  the  presence  of  decayed 
teeth  in  the  corresponding  maxilla ;  but  very  frequently,  there  is  no  as- 
signable exciting  cause. 

The  remedy  is  by  evacuation ;  and  the  aperture  must  be  both  free  and 
dependent.  An  aperture  sufficiently  dependent  may  be  formed  in  the 
corresponding  alveoli  of  the  canine  or  first  molar  teeth ;  and  sometimes 
a  communication  is  found  already  established  there,  on  removal  of  the 
decayed  teeth  or  stumps.  But  such  an  opening  is  deldom  if  ever  suf- 
ficiently free,  when  of  spontaneous  formation ;  indeed,  sufficient  space 
is  not  readily  obtained  at  this  part,  even  by  operation.  And  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  opening  shall  be  of  some  considerable  size ;  otherwise 
the  fluid  will  not  escape  by  it;  but  will  be  retained  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure— as  in  the  case  of  the  narrow-necked  bottle,  which,  when  filled 
with  water,  is  suspended  in  an  inverted  position  for  barometric  purposes. 
It  is  better  to  make  an  opening  through  the  most  dependent  part  of  the 
attenuated  parietes,  above  the  first  molars.  The  membrane  of  the 
cheek  is  incised  there;  and,  by  means  of  the  same  instrument — a  strong 
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bistoury — the  parietes  of  the  cavity  m&y  also  be  perforated,  in  the 
greater  nnmbcr  of  caeea.  If  the  bone,  however,  prove  thick  and  resist- 
ing, a  pointed  lever,  as  used  for  the  extraction  of  decayed  t«eth,  may 
be  employed.  An  apertnre  having  been  made  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  admit  the  point  of  the  little  finger,  through  this  the  contents  readily 
drain  away.  Besides,  rcaccumulation  is  effectually  prevented  ;  and,  by 
pressure  from  without,  retom  to  the  normal  state  by  contraction  is 
favored. 

Abaeen  of  the  Antrum. 

The  linliig  membrane  may  undergo  inflammatory  action,  with  or  with- 
out the  application  of  external  violence ;  and  Buppnration  may  ensue. 
The  action  may  be  either  chronic  or  acnte.  In  the  former  event,  the 
case  will  very  much  resemble  the  cystic  enlargement  jnst  detailed.  This, 
however,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  usually  unconnected  with  ex- 
ternal injury. 

Acute  abscess  generally  reBults  from  violence  applied,  or  from  irrita- 
tion communicated  by  decayed  teeth  or  other  affections  of  the  gums. 
The  symptoms  are  severe.     With  a  considerable  amount  of  constitu- 
tional  disturbance,   there   are    deep-aeated 
Fig.  TO.  and  great  pain,  tension  and  throbbing,  and 

swelling   of  the  saperimposed   soft   parts, 
.x"^  Usually,  partial    evacuation    takes    place, 

spontaneouBly,  by  the  side  of  a  tooth;  with 
relief  from  tne  more  prominent  Bymptoms. 
Such  imperfect  evacuation  and  relief,  how- 
ever, are  not  enough ;  the  operation,  above 
the  bicuspid  teetb,  as  for  emptying  the  in- 
dolent fluid  collection,  must  be  had  recourse 
to.  But,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance, 
attempts  are  made  to  forego  the  necessity 
of  all  operative  interference,  by  timeoosly 
arresting  the  inflammatory  process,  if  poaai- 
ble,  ere  matter  has  at  all  formed.  When 
purulent  accumulation  has  taken  place,  the 
artificial  opening  cannot  be  too  soon  esta- 
blished. For,  from  the  turgid  state  of  the 
membrane,  it  is  very  obvious  that  no  partial 
relief  can  be  expected  from  spontaneous  evacuation  through  the  nasal 
aperture — as  sometimes  happens  in  tho  indolent  collection  of  fluid. 

Polypus  of  the  Antrum. 

The  lining  membrane  of  this  cavity,  like  that  of  the  nostrils,  may 
give  origin  to  polypous  formations.  But  the  occurrence  of  benign  polypi 
here  is  comparatively  rare.  The  medullary  formation  is  not  uncommon; 
constituting  the  origin  of  osteocephaloma,  as  affecting  this  bone ;  and 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  treatment  {Principles,  Sd  Am.  Ed.  " 
P-«7). 

Did  plain  indications  exist  of  the  presence  of  a  benign  polypus — 
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mucous  or  fibrous — within  the  antrum,  it  would  certainly  be  our  duty 
to  expose  the  cavity,  by  suitable  incision,  from  the  mouth  ;  with  or 
without  division  of  the  lip ;  and  to  eradicate  the  morbid  growth 
thoroughly.     Such  cases,  however,  are  extremely  rare. 

Tumors  of  the  Superior  Maxilla. 
Two  forms  of  tumor  are  liable  to  occur  in  this  bone :  Osteosarcoma 


and  Osteocephaloma ;  tumors  very  different  in  themselves,  and  re- 
quiring Tery  different  treatment.  The  one,  early  irremediable ;  the 
other,  capable  of  cure  at  an  advanced  date,  and  after  a  large  or  even 
enormous  size  has  been  attained  {Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  457). 

The  osteosarcoma  may  reach  a  large  size  by  external  bulging,  and  by 
expanfiion  of  the  bone  ;  but,  unless  it  degenerate  in  structure,  it  remains 
limited  within  the  confines  of  the  superior  maxilla;  and,  consequently, 
by  removal  of  that  bone  alone,  the  whole  of  the  diseased  formation  may 
be  taken  away.  The  swelling  projects  into  the  fauces,  into  the  mouth, 
and  outwanls  on  the  cheek ;  the  main  protuberance  is  in  the  last-named 
direction,  interfering  with  articulation,  mastication,  and  vision  ;  a  thin 
serous  discbarge  escapes  by  the  mouth,  seldom  bloody,  and  seldom  of- 
fensive; and  the  general  health  may  be  hale  in  all  respects.  The  remedy 
is  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla  ;  and  this,  though  a  severe  and  some- 
what difficult  operation,  may  be  fearlessly  undertaken,  even  in  the  most 
advanced  cases  of  this  disease — if  genuine  ;  experience  having  proved 
that  the  issue  of  such  operations  is  almost  invariably  prosperous. 

The  otteocephaloma  may  be  of  original  formation,  or  may  be  the 
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result  of  oBteoBarcoma  degenerated.  When  of  the  former  ohoracter, 
the  diseased  formatioa  has  extended  bejond  the  limits  of  the  saperior 
maxilla,  ere  any  considerarhle  prominence  has  appeu-ed  eztemally. 
The  outward  tumor  may  be  yet  trifliDg,  while  the  month  and  faacee  are 
completely  occupied,  and  the  baae  of  the  cranium  hopelessly  iDTolved. 
The  system,  too,  is  already  worn  by  malignant  hectic.  In  Boeh  cases, 
we  cannot — by  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla,  the  palatine  bones,  and 
the  malar — hope  to  take  away  the  whole  of  the  tumor  ;  a  portion  re- 
mains, deep-seated  and  inaccessible  ;  from  this,  reproduction  of  a  tumor, 
soft,  fungated,  and  bleeding,  takes  place ;  and  a  most  disastrous  issue  is 
precipitated.  Or,  not  improbably,  the  already  much  enfeebled  system 
speedily  sinks  under  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  ere  erer  a 
new  production  has  had  time  to  form.  In  short,  while  we  may  perform 
excision  of  the  upper  jaw  with  the  best  prospect  of  success,  even  at  a 
late  period  of  the  case,  in  o»teo»areoma,  we  ought  to  refrain  from  opera- 
tion in  all  examples  of  osteocepkaloma,  excepting  those  in  which  ve  are 
satisfied  that  the  disease  is^et  recent,  and  limited  to  the  bone  in  which 
it  began — and  such  cases  ard  very  rare. 


Sxta-patwn  of  the  Superior  MaxUla. 

The  patient  is  seated  firmly  on  a  chair,  or  reclines  on  a  table  with 
the  head  and  shoulders  considerably  elevated ;  for  so  the  manipulations 
of  the  surgeon  are  facilitated,  and  the  outward  escape  of  blood  is  favored. 
As  elsewhere  stated  [Principle!,  Sd  Am.  Ed.  p.  730),  my  own  impres- 
sion is,  that  anaesthesia  by  chloroform  is  at  least  of  doubtful  propriety 
here.  The  experience  of  others,  however,  among  whom  I  may  place 
the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  testifies  that  this  important  agent 
may  be  employed,  under  due  precaution,  even  here,  with  perfect  safety. 
If  used,  every  care  must  be  taken 
Fig.  72.  to  prevent  the  main  risk,  namely, 

asphyxia,  by  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  air-passages. 

The  jaw  having  been  made  clear 
of  teeth  at  the  point  where  section 
is  intended  to  be  made,  a  strong  bis- 
toury is  inserted  near  the  inner  cor- 
ner of  the  eye,  over  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  is 
brought  down  to  the  mouth;  cutting 
the  lip  in  the  mesial  line,  and  dis- 
secting the  ala  of  the  nose  from  its 
basis.  The  knife  is  again  entered 
over  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  Frontal  bone,  and  carried  oblique- 
ly downwards  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  ;  dividing  the  whole  thickness 
of  soft  parts.  The  flap,  indicated 
orofthc  Upper  j*w;ita(iwiii|{  uiD  linoof  by  thesc  two  incisioos,  is  then  dis- 
indfiun  for  removal.  aected  upwards  off  the  tumor ;  and 
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is  beld  raised  b;  an  aseistant.  The  orbital  contente  are  separated  from 
the  bone,  on  their  lower  aspect;  ini  are  gently  elevated  and  protected 
by  a  flat  copper  spatula,  which  is  also  retained  by  the  assistant.  The 
Boft  palate  is  incised  in  the  mesial  line,  correspondingly  with-the  wound 
of  the  lip  ;  and,  by  cross  cutting,  the  pendulous  velum  of  the  palate  ia 
separated  from  the  doomed  parts — now  isolated,  bo  far  as  the  soft  tex- 
tures are  concerned.  By  a  small  saw — stronger  and  logger  than  what 
is  ordinarily  sold  as  Hey'a — the  union  between  the  maxilla  and  malar 
bone  is  severed.  By  the  same  instrument  the  alveolar  process  is  cut 
tbrongh,  at  the  part  exposed  by  the  labial  wound  ;  and  a  groove  is  also 
made  in  the  palatine  process,  at  the  part  incised.  A  pair  of  stout  and 
long  bone-pliers  may  then  be  used  to  complete  the  section  at  this  part ; 
one  blade  resting  in  the  palatine  and  alveolar  groove,  the  other  passed 
into  the  corresponding  nostril.  If  such  an  instrument  be  not  at  band, 
bowever,  the  section  may  be  completed  readily  enough  by  means  of  tho 
saw  alone.  The  nasal  process  is  severed  by  the  ordinary  cutting  pliers. 
And,  now,  by  pressing  the  tumor  downwards,  it  is  dislodged  from  its 
connections ;  while  complete  separation  is  readily  effected  by  touching 
with  tho  knife  those  soft  parts  which  require  its  edge.  The  velum  of 
the  palate,  formerly  separated,  is  carefully  preserved — and,  if  possible, 
also  the  palatine  plate  of  the  palate  bone.  One  or  two  vessels,  hang- 
ing in  the  deep  wound,  will  probably  require  ligature ;  and  the  facial 

Rg.  78. 
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vessels,  which  during  the  operation  were  restrained  by  the  fingers  of  an 
assistant,  are  also  secured.  The  amount  of  deep  bleeding  is  often  bnt 
slight ;  the  vessels  being  torn,  not  cut,  during  evulsion  of  the  tumor. 
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The  vacant  space,  havlDg  been  cleared  of  coagalum,  is  filled  with  lint ; 
and  over  this  the  flap  is  replaced.  *  Both  incisions  are  then  brought 
together  with  great  accuracy,  bj  means  of  the  twisted  and  interrupted 
forms  of  sutore  ;  treatment  is  conducted  for  adhesion ;  and,  generally, 
this  does  not  fail  to  occur,  in  almost  the  entire  extent  of  the  faeud 
wound.  The  deep  cavity  of  course  inflames  and  suppurates.  The  lint 
loosens,  and  is  brought  away.  A  less  amount  of  dressing  is  daily  re- 
newed, medicated  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloridea;  granulation 
advances,  and  cicatrization  is  in  due  time  obtained.  In  some  cases,  a 
marked  deficiency  remains ;  and  this  may  be  remedied  by  the  skill  of 
the  dentist.  But  in  other  cases,  the  deficiency  is  wonderfully  atoned 
for,  by  nature's  efibrt  alone ;  partly  by  the  formation  of  new  matter, 
partly  by  contraction  and  accommodation  of  the  old. 

When  the  tumor  is  of  large  size,  the  malar  bone  is  encroached  upon, 
and  has  to  be  taken  away  along  with  the  maxilla.  In  such  a  case,  a  third 
incision  is  made  along  the  zygoma,  terminating  in  the  upper  part  of 
that  which  passes  from  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth ;  the  zygomatic  and  orbital  processes  being  divided  by  the  bone- 
pliers. 

If  the  tumor  be  small,  one  incision  may  suflSce — that  from  the  outer 
comer  of  the  eye  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  it  being  quite  possible  to 
expose  the  parts  sufficiently,  by  raising  the  triangular  flap  while  the  lip 
and  front-face  are  retained  entire. 

Diefienbach's  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  Having  made  the 
central  incision  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  knife  is  carried  across  be- 
neath the  eye  to  the  temple ;  and  the  flap,  thus  indicated,  is  dissected 
off.  This  admits  of  a  thorough  exposure  of  the  tumor ;  subsequent 
deformity  by  the  cicatrix  is  comparatively  slight ;  and  paralysis  from 
division  of  the  facial  nerves  will  probably  be  avoided. 

[In  a  case  of  scirrhus  of  the  antrum.  Dr.  Horner,  of  this  city,  re- 
moved the  whole  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone  of  the  left  side  without 
making  any  external  division  of  the  cheek ;  the  patient  being  thereby 
saved  the  unsightly  scar  which  is  left  after  the  ordinary  operation.  For 
an  account  of  this  operation,  and  of  several  others  performed  by  Ame- 
rican surgeons,  see  Smith's  Operative  Surgery^  Philadelphia,  1853. 

In  removing  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  floor  of  the  orbit  intaetj 
in  order  that  the*  eyeball  and  lower  lid  may  be  sufficiently  supported. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  plan  recommended  by  Dr.  Mussey, 
of  Cincinnati.  It  consists  in  separating  the  maxillary  from  the  malar 
bone  by  running  a  narrow  saw  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  orbit, 
through  the  latter  bone,  just  outside  of  the  malo-maxillary  suture,  nearly 
parallel  with  that  suture,  and  extending  the  cut  to  the  spheno-maxil- 
lary  fissure.  The  nasal  process  is  to  be  sawn  at  its  base,  downwards 
and  inwards,  from  the  orbit  to  the  nostril,  in  order  to  disturb  as  little  as 
possible  the  lachrymal  canal  [Trans.  Am.  Med.  Association,  vol.  iii.  p. 
364).— Ed.] 

If  any  doubt  should  occur  to  the  surgeon  as  to  the  solidity  of  the 
growth,  an  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
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aDtram,  previous  to  operation  ;  for  excision  of  the  upper  jaw  is  rather 
too  severe  a  remedy  in  the  case  of  mere  distension  of  the  antrum  bj 
accumulation  of  fluid. 

See  Bibliography  of  Diseases  of  Bones,  in  Principles  of  Surgery ;  also  Lizars,  London 
Medical  Gazette,  yoI.  t.  p.  92 ;  and  System  of  Anatomical  Plates,  part.  ix.  Edin.  1826 
(where  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla  is  first  proposed) ;  Blandin,  Gazette  M^dicale  de 
Fuis,  ToL  iL  1884;  Guthrie,  Medical  Gazette,  toL  xTii.  1885;  O'Shaughnessy  on  Diseases 
of  the  Jaws,  &c.,  Calcutta,  1844;  Liston's  Practical  Surgery,  last  edition;  Liston  on 
Tumors  of  the  Face,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  yoL  xx.  ;  Dieffenbach's  Operative  Surgery,  Leipsic, 
1848. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  FACE. 

Wounds. 

Wounds  of  the  face  are  apt  to  bleed  freely ,  and  nsaallj  require 
deligation  of  the  Tessels.  Coaptation  should  be  most  carefully  affected, 
and  adhesion  courted,  in  order  to  avoid  deformity  by  cicatrization,  as 
much  as  possible.  Transverse  wounds  may  interfere  unpleasantly  with 
the  parotid  duct,  and,  by  division  of  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura, 
may  paralyze  the  cheek,  at  least  for  a  time.  After  cicatrization,  resump- 
tion of  the  nervous  function  may  be  expedited  by  friction. 

Warts. 

Warts  not  unfreqnently  form  on  the  integument  of  the  face.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain,  for,  by  the  time  old  age  has  super- 
vened, they  will  be  found  either  already  degenerated,  or  prone  to  become 
so.  It  is  well  to  remove  them  early,  by  the  ordinary  means  {PrinctpleSj 
3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  386),  while  they  are  yet  simple. 

Erysipelas. 

Erysipelas  seldom  assumes  the  phlegmonous  form  in  the  face.  Punc- 
tures, consequently,  su£5ce  for  abstraction  of  blood,  and  relief  of  tension. 
They  may  be  made  freely,  for  the  cicatrices  leave  no  unseemly  trace. 
After  disappearance  of  the  main  attack,  the  patient  must  be  carefully 
watched  for  some  days,  reaccession,  with  secondary  abscess,  being  very 
apt  to  occur  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  lower  eyelids  (Pnnct]pfet,  3a 
Am.  Ed.  p.  366).  As  in  erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  cold,  and  other  repel- 
lent applications,  should  never  be  employed. 

Spasm. 

Spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  face,  the  orbi- 
cularis oculi,  the  levators  and  retractors  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the 
corresponding  movers  of  the  nose,  is  an  unpleasant  affection  of  no 
uncommon  occurrence.  Often  it  will  yield  to  general  treatment,  more 
especially  to  rectification  of  the  prima;  viae.  Sometimes,  also,  patient 
counter-irritation  is  of  use,  directly  over  the  part,  and  probably  the 
preferable  mode  of  applying  this  is  by  rubbing  on  nitrate  of  silver  in 
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substance,  so  as  to  vesicate.  In  chronic  and  obstinate  cases,  tenotomy 
has  been  had  recourse  to.^  In  one  example,  permanent  cure  followed 
subcutaneous  division  of  the  zygomatici,  the  levator  anguli  oris,  a  por- 
tion of  the  orbicularis  oculi,  and  the  depressor  alae  nasi.  In  order  to 
restrain  hemorrhage,  and  consequent  ecchymosis,  likely  to  result  from 
such  a  cross- wound  of  the  face,  accurate  pressure  is  necessary  imme- 
diately after  withdrawal  of  the  knife. 

Neuralgia. 

Neuralgia  affecting  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  is  termed 
Tic  DouhureuXy  at  once,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  most  distressing  and 
most  unmanageable  affections  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  The 
treatment  is  supposed  to  fall  within  the  peculiar  province  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  consists  in  carrying  out  the  general  principles  on  which  the 
management  of  neuralgia  is  ordinarily  conducted  {Principles,  8d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  687).  At  one  time,  the  surgeon's  aid  was  not  unfrequently 
called  upon,  division  of  the  trunk  of  the  affected  nerve  being  supposed 
likely  to  afford  at  least  an  alleviation  of  the  distressing  symptoms. 
Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  such  an  operation  is  in  most 
cases  inexpedient ;  the  relief,  if  any,  is  but  partial  and  temporary,  and 
the  neuromatous  enlargements,  which  form  on  the  truncated  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerve,  are  likely  to  produce  ultimate  aggravation.  The 
operation,  inf  truth,  may  be  the  means  of  converting  an  example  of 
neuralgia,  unconnected  with  structural  change  in  any  part  of  the  nerve, 
into  a  worse  form,  dependent  on  structural  change,  not  only  considerable 
but  probably  irremediable.  Sometimes  the  operation  has  proved  suc- 
cessful upon  one  nerve,  only  to  drive  the  neuralgia  to  another,  perhaps 
inaccessible.     Very  seldom  does  it  effect  a  complete  cure. 

Tumors  of  the  Cheek. 

Tumors  form  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  are  of  various  kinds.  They 
may  be  simple,  fatty,  fibrous,  or  cystic.  Calcareous  formations,  too, 
are  not  unfrequent,  the  earthy  matter  being  deposited  in  the  stroma  of 
a  chronically  enlarged  lymphatic  gland.  In  removing  such  growths  by 
the  knife,  the  greatest  caution  should  guide  the  movements  of  the  hand, 
lest  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura  be  cut  across,  and  paralysis  of  the 
cheek  ensue,  and  lest  by  division  of  the  parotid  duct,  salivary  fistula  be 
established,  tn  order  to  meet  such  indications,  the  dissection  should  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  direction  of  the  endangered  parts,  horizontally, 
contravening  the  general  rule  of  cutting  in  the  direction  of  subjacent 
muscular  fibre. 

Thimors  of  the  parotid  are  rare,  fortunately.  For  this  gland  is  so 
situated  as  to  render  extirpation  of  it,  entire,  even  in  the  healthy  state, 
an  operation  of  extreme  difficulty.  If  it  be  the  site  of  a  benign  tumor, 
of  no  great  size  or  duration,  removal  may  be  attempted.  The  dissec- 
tion will  be  deep  and  difficult ;  and,  after  every  care,  a  portion  of  the 

1  Dieffenbach  on  DiTisioD  of  Tendons  and  Mosoles,  Berlin,  1841,  p.  815. 
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morbid  stracture  is  likely  to  be  left  behind ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  reproduction  may  not  occur.  Malignant  formations,  however,  are 
uniformly  let  alone ;  for  in  their  case  reproduction  is  certain,  if  any 
portion  of  the  original  growth,  however  slight,  be  permitted  to  remain. 

[The  reader  will  find  a  comprehensive  account  of  this  operation,  with 
numerous  practical  details,  in  Smith's  Operative  Surgery^  where  the 
prominent  part  taken  in  it  by  some  American  surgeons  is  also  recounted. 
—Ed.] 

[We  will  also  remark  that  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  has  succeeded, 
by  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery,  in  causing  the  entire  absorption  of 
the  parotid  gland  of  the  same  side,  in  two  cases  of  scirrhus  of  this 
organ;  and,  at  the  date  of  the  account,  a  third  case  of  the  same  dis- 
ease was  undergoing  steady  improvement  by  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment.— See  WaUhe  an  Cancer,  Am.  Ed.  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren.! 

Tumors  over  the  parotid  are  comparatively  frequent.  They  displaoe 
the  subjacent  gland,  cause  it  to  shrink  by  absorption,  and  occupy  its 
place.     Their  extirpation  can  be  efiected  both  readily  and  safely. 

Sinus  of  the  Cheek. 

Patients  frequently  present  themselves  under  the  following  circum* 
stances.  They  are  adolescents,  or  recently  adult ;  and  are  more  fre- 
quently female  than  male.  Many  months  previously,  a  phlegmon 
formed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek,  over  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw; 
suppuration  took  place ;  copious  discharge  has  continued  ever  since ; 
and  though  many  and  various  remedial  means  have  been  employed, 
cicatrization,  or  even  marked  amendment,  has  never  been  obtained. 
There  is  a  weak  sinuous  ulcer,  with  a  pouting  external  surface ;  and  the 
surrounding  integuments  are  swollen  and  discolored  by  passive  conges- 
tion. In  the  great  majority  of  such  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  exciting 
and  retaining  cause  is  to  be  found  within  the  mouth.  Opposite,  or 
nearly  opposite  the  affection  of  the  cheek,  a  decayed  tooth  or  stump 
will  be  found,  probably  imbedded  in  a  very  diseased  gum.  And  on 
removal  of  this — and  not  until  then — will  the  sinus  and  ulcer  be  brought 
to  heal.  Without  extraction  of  the  offending  tooth  or  teeth,  the  most 
energetic  and  sustained  practice  may  be  put  in  force  against  the  cheek, 
without  success.  After  extraction,  healing  may  occur  even  without  any 
remedial  means  having  been  applied  directly  to  the  part. 

Salivary  Fistula. 

In  consequence  of  wound  or  ulcer,  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland  may 
open  externally  on  the  cheek.  And  by  outward  discharge  through  the 
fistulous  aperture,  not  only  are  deformity  and  inconvenience  occasioned, 
but  also  a  serious  loss  is  sustained  of  secretion,  very  valuable  in  the 
processes  of  mastication  and  digestion.  The  principles  on  which  a  cure 
is  to  be  attempted  are  very  simple ;  namely,  the  establishment  of  an 
internal  opening,  by  which  the  saliva  may  be  poured  into  the  mouth 
and  saved ;  and  the  shutting  up  of  the  external  aperture  whence  this 
fluid  has  previously  run  to  waste.     A  puncture  is  made  through  the 
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mncons  membrane,  communicating  with  the  duct's  cavity;  and  the 
permanency  of  this  new  passage  is  secured,  by  the  lodgement  of  a 
Buitable  foreign  substance — either  left  there  for  some  days,  or  intro- 
duced at  frequent  intervals.  The  external  aperture,  having  been  made 
raw  in  its  edges,  is  shut  by  means  of  a  point  of  twisted  suture.  Adhe- 
sion may  take  place ;  if  not,  subsequent  contraction  is  induced  by  the 
application  of  a  heated  wire,  at  long  intervals  {Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed. 
p.  220).  Autoplasty  may  be  of  use  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
much  loss  of  substance,  and  in  which  the  ordinary  means  of  effecting 
closure  have  failed. 

[Dr.  Horner,  of  this  city,  has  suggested  an  operation  for  the  cure  of 
this  troublesome  affection,  which  is  very  simple  and  easily  performed. 
The  fistulous  orifice  should  be  first  slightly  elongated  by  a  simple  in- 
cision made  in  the  line  of  the  zygomaticus  major  muscle ;  then,  the  pa- 
tient's head  being  firmly  supported  by  an  assistant,  who  also  holds  a 
broad  wooden  spatula  against  the  inside  of  the  cheek  opposite  the  fis- 
tula, a  sharp-edged  punch,  like  that  used  by  saddlers,  and  large  enough 
to  excise  the  whole  fistula,  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  check  so  as  to 
remove  the  diseased  portion  entirely,  and  at  the  same  time  to  open  the 
duct  afresh,  and  afford  a  new  avenue  for  the  escape  of  the  saliva  into 
the  mouth.  The  external  edges  of  the  wound  are  now  to  be  accurately . 
closed  by  the  twisted  suture,  and  the  cold  water-dressing  is  to  be  applied 
until  union  is  accomplished. 

This  simple  procedure  has  proved  perfectly  successful  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Homer,  and  also  of  Dr.  Smith. — Smith's  Operative  Surgery. — Ed.] 

Fracture  of  the  Malar  Bone. 

This  accident  is  rare.  The  deformity  is  considerable,  and  unfortu- 
nately not  easily  remedied  ;  as  in  the  following  example  :  A  lad,  aged 
eighteen,  was  struck  on  the  face  by  a  full  blow  from  the  fist  of  a  heavy 
athletic  man.  The  zygoma  had  given  away,  and  also  the  union  be- 
tween the  malar  bone  and  superior  maxilla.  The  former  bone  had 
been  driven  much  down,  giving  a  remarkably  sunk  appearance  to  the 
face,  with  deficiency  of  orbital  margin.  By  examination  from  the  mouth, 
it  was  also  apparent  that  the  roof  of  the  maxillary  antrum  had  been 
broken  and  depressed.  In  addition  to  the  deformity,  the  patient  com- 
plained of  much  pain ;  there  was  also  a  numbness  of  that  side  of  the 
mouth;  and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  attempting  to  close 
the  jaw,  the  redundant  soft  parts  of  the  cheek  lodging  between  the 
teeth.  By  pushing  upwards  with  the  finger-points,  insinuated  from 
behind,  the  malposition  of  the  parts  was  in  some  degree  rectified ;  but 
still  considerable  displacement  and  deformity  remained. 

Reich,  Dissert,  de  MaxillsB  Superioris  Fractura,  Berol.  1822.     Cloqnet,  M^moire  sur  les 
Frmctures  par  Contrecoup  de  la  Machoire  Sup^rieure,  Paris,  1820. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIPS. 


Harelip. 

This  term  is  applied  to  congenital  fissure  of  the  lip ;  the  part  bo 
deformed  being  supposed  to  have  a  resemblance  to  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  hare.  In  general,  there  is  a  strong  wish,  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  and  friends,  to  trace  the  untoward  result  at  birth  to  some 
sinister  impression  made  on  the  miud  of  the  mother  during  utero-gesta- 
tion — ^with  what  success,  it  were  more  curious  than  useful  to  inquire. 
The  afiection  may  be  single  or  double,  simple  or  complicated. 

Single  Harelip  consists  of  a  fissure,  extending  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  lip,  usually  situate  on  one  side  of  the  mesial  line,  and 
either  partially  dividing  the  lip,  or  extending  completely  into  the 
cavity  of  the  nostril.  When  the  affection  is  both  simple  and  single, 
there  is  no  other  deformity  in  the  mouth ;  the  hard  and  soft  palates 
are  entire  and  fully  developed,  and  the  g\mi8  are  normal.  Deformity 
is  great,  however,  even  in  the  simplest  form;  and  the  functions  of  the 
parts  are  also  much  interfered  with.  The  only  remedy  is  by  opera- 
tion ;  making  raw  the  edges  by  incision,  approximatmg  the  fissure 
accurately,  at  every  point,  and  securing  union  by  adhesion.  The  pre- 
ferable period  for  performing  this  operation,  probably,  is  after  the  child 
has  passed  the  second  year.'  By  this  time  the  trying  process  of  den- 
tition has  usually  gone  by  ;  and  there  is  consequently  a  better  tolerance 
of  pain  and  loss  of  blood  than  at  an  earlier  period.  Also,  at  this  age, 
the  patient,  though  unruly  to  its  utmost,  is  yet  easily  managed  and  con- 
trolled ;  and  the  procedure  is  manifestly  favorable  to  the  due  advance- 
ment of  articulation,  and  the  important  educational  results  which  follow 
thereon.  For  a  like  reason  as  in  extirpation  of  the  upper  jaw,  ai^aes- 
thcsia  is  here  inexpedient.  The  child,  rolled  firmly  up  in  a  linen  sheet 
— mummy-wise— with  its  arms  by  its  side,  is  held  on  the  lap  of  a  nurse 
or  an  assistant,  and  has  its  head  secured  between  the  knees  of  the  sur- 
geon, who  is  seated  on  a  chair  in  front  of  the  patient  and  nurse.  The 
free  margin  of  the  lip,  on  one  side  of  the  fissure,  is  taken  hold  of  by 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  put  on  the  stretch.  A  narrow  and  straight 
sharp-pointed  bistoury  is  then  inserted  at  the  upper  or  nasal  angle  of 
the  deficiency,  and  carried  steadily  downwards,  after  transfixion,  so  as 

*  The  operation  has  been  successfully  performed,  seven  hours  after  birth. — Bankin^t 
Retrospect,  vol.  v.  p.  249. 


to  leave  a  Bmooth  cut  Burface  on  thefisanre'a  mar^n.  The  like  is  done 
OD  the  opposite  side.  But  in  neither  case  is  the  section  made  complete. 
Near  the  prolabium  the  knife  is  arrested  and  withdrawn,  and  the  two 
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flaps  are  left  pendent.  The  lip  is  temporarily  bronght  together,  and  an 
estimate  is  made  of  how  mach  of  the  lower  part  of  these  flaps  should 
be  retained,  in  order  to  fill  up  completely  the  notch  which  is  otherwise 
SO  apt  to  remain  at  the  prolabium;  and,  this  having  been  ascertained, 
the  necessary  abbreviation  of  the  pendent  flaps  is  made  by  knife  or 
scissors.  The  wound  is  then  finally  closed,  accurately,  by  points  of 
twbted  suture,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  operation  for  restoring  the 
columna  nasi  (p.  175).  For  this  modification  of  the  operation,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  prolabial  notch,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Malgaigne.     If  a 

E outing  redundancy  should  be  found,  after  cicatrization,  it  may  easily 
e  reduced  to  the  proper  outline, 
by  knife  or  scissors  if  need  be;  but  Fig.  76. 

in  general,  absorption  will  render 
all  secondary  interference  unneces- 

[In  the  last  edition  of  his  Prac- 
tical Surgery  (Am.  Reprint,  1853), 
Mr.  FerguBson  speaks  very  highly 
of  an  apparatus  which  he  almost 
constanUy  employs,  to  assist  the 
action  of  the  sutures  in  maintain- 
ing close  apposition  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound.  It  is  composed  of 
a  semicircular  spring  padded  at 
both  extremities,  which  are  so  ap- 
pUed  upon  the  cheeks  as  to  take 
off  the  strain  from  the  needles. 
The  spring  is  retained  in  the  proper 
position  by  straps  passing  over  the 
cranium,  as  seen  in  the  figure. — 
El>.] 

In  douMe  harelip,  there  is  a  fis-     [iwtnuiMat » 
snre  extending  from  each  nostril, 

•od  osually  complete.  The  intermediate  portion  of  lip  may  be  fully  de- 
veloped, or  it  may  be  short  and  deficient.  In  the  one  case,  two  lines  of 
vonnd  are  necessary — the  ordinary  operation  being  applied  to  each  fis- 
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Fig.  77.  Rg.  78. 


Fig.  77.  Simple  Harelip.    The  dotted  lines  mark  the  Fig.  78.  Single  Opentkni  iir  DooUe  HareUp. 

indflonfl,  as  in  the  ordinary  operation.  The  dotted  linee  mark  the  IbcMod%  m  ordinaiily 

practised. 

sure;  in  the  other,  a  single  approximation  vill*  suffice-— as  is  sufficiently 
illustrated  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  78). 

Complicated  Harelip. — Complication  attends  on  the  double  form 
more  frequently  than  on  the  single.  The  hard  and  soft  palates  may 
be  cleft.  Or  the  gum  is  in  an  abnormal  state ;  projecting  forwards 
between  the  fissures,  sometimes  adherent  to  the  apex  of  the  nose,  and 
presenting  teeth  growing  viciously.  The  abnormal  state  of  the  palate 
makes  no  difference  in  the  operation  on  the  lip ;  except  to  expedite  its 
performance,  in  the  hope  that  the  traction  so  exerted  may  have  some 
good  effect,  in  favoring  diminution  of  the  palatine  chasm  daring  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  parts.  In  the  case  of  projecting  gum,  it 
is  usually  expedient  to  begin  the  operation  by  removing  the  faulty  part, 
on  a  level  with  the  normal  gum,  by  means  of  bone-pliers,  and  then  to 
complete  the  procedure  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  some  few  cases, 
repression  of  the  prominence  may  be  effected,  by  adapting  a  springed 
instrument  calculated  to  exert  the  necessary  amount  of  pressure. 

Ulcer 9  of  the  Lips, 

The  lips  are  liable  to  ulceration  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  induced  by 
exposure  to  weather,  irritation  of  tartar  or  decayed  teeth,  gastric  dis- 
order, external  injury,  or  direct  application  of  an  irritant  cause.  The 
prolabium  is  the  part  most  frequently  involved. 

Treatment  is  begun  by  removal  of  the  cause,  when  that  is  apparent ; 
avoiding  atmospheric  exposure,  subduing  overaction  caused  by  external 
injury,  removing  sources  of  irritation  from  the  gums,  discontinuing  the 
habitual  use  of  a  short  pipe,  correcting  the  digestive  organs,  &c.  Then 
applications  are  made  to  the  sore,  according  as  its  appearance  may 
seem  to  require ;  and  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  substance  or  in  solu- 
tion, is  found  to  be  the  application  most  generally  useful — the  ulcer 
usually  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  irritable  character  {Principlei^ 
3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  244).  Throughout  the  treatment,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  secure  rest  of  the  part  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  child  of 
strumous  habit,  ulceration  of  the  prolabium  and  lining  of  the  upper  lip, 
near  its  centre,  is  very  apt  to  occur,  with  much  swelling  of  the  part ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  binding  of  a  ribbon  tightly  over  the  lip  is  found 
to  be  very  beneficial — securing  comparative  rest  of  the  part,  and  pro- 
moting discussion  of  the  swelling  by  pressure. 
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Malignant  Uleert  of  the  lipa  are  nnfortnnatel;  by  no  means  rare; 
bnt  are  peculiar  to  the  advanoed  in  years,  as  cancer  nsnally  is;  and  the 
tower  Up  is  much  more  frequently  affected  than  the  npper.  The  disease 
may  commence  by  carcinomatoos  formation  of  a  warty  character,  or 
may  exhibit  at  once  the  condition  of  cancer  (Principlet,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p. 
814).  The  most  common  indncing  cause  is  the  habit  of  smoking  with  a 
short  clay  pipe — which  becomes  hot,  and  irritates  the  prolabinm — daily, 
or  many  times  a  day.     The  only  remedy  is  by  free  and  early  removal 

Kg.  7fl. 
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of  the  diseased  part,  while  the  disease  is  yet  limited,  and  no  involve- 
ment of  the  lymphatics  is  apparent.  For  superficial,  suspicions  sores, 
affecting  the  mere  prolabium,  escbarotics  may  suffice ;  nitric  acid,  nitrate 
of  mercury,  chloride  of  line,  or  potassa  fusa — freely  applied.  But  when 
other  textures  are  involved,  the  knife  alone  is  worthy  of  confidence. 

When  the  affection  is  mainly  on  the  surface  of  the  lip,  the  whole  may 
be  taken  away,  and  yet  with  very  little  deformity.  By  two  elliptical 
incisions,  the  diseased  space  is  included ;  the  knife  being  entered  in 
the  middle  of  the  prolabial  space,  and  made  to  pass  first  on  the  integu- 
mental,  and  then  on  the  mucous  aspect  of 
the   disease.     The   morbid   structure,   thus  fig.  80. 

marked,  is  carefully  dissectedont ;  and  then 
the  saved  internment  and  mucous  mem- 
brane are  brought  together  by  points  of  in- 
terrupted suture. 

When  the  disease  is  more  extensive,  and  the  lip  lax,  it  is  yet  possi- 
ble both  to  remove  the  diseased  part  satisfactorily,  and  to  prevent  any 
creat  deformity.    The  including  incisions  are  made  in  the  form  of  the  let- 
18 
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ter  y,  the  apex  pointing  downwards ;  and  with  care  taken  that  the  good 
general  rule  is  not  transgressed,  of  taking  away  a  border  of  apparently 
sound  texture  along  with  the  truly  carcinomatous  formation  (Principleij 
8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  317).  The  wound  is  approximated  and  secured  by 
twisted  suture,  as  for  harelip. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  however,  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  lip  is 
involved,  the  disease  at  the  same  time  extending  deeply  towards  the 
chin.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  have  but  one  paramount  indica* 
tion  to  fulfil ;  namely,  complete  excision  of  the  diseased  part ;  and  this 
is  uncompromisingly  effected  by  a  free  sweep  of  the  knife.  Approxi- 
mation is  not  attempted.  But  the  part  is  left  to  granulate  and  heal,  as 
ordinary  suppurating  wounds  do.  And  sometimes  the  ultimate  defi- 
ciency of  lip,  after  such  an  operation,  proves  much  less  than  might  have 
been  anticipated ;  partly  on  account  of  formation  of  new  matter,  but 
mainly  by  resilience  and  centripetal  movement  of  the  old  textures. 

The  lower  lip,  when  destroyed  by  carcinoma,  may  sometimes  be  re- 
stored in  great  measure  by  incision  and  elevation  of  the  adjacent  parts, 
without  transplantation  of  flaps;  as  has  been  practised  by  Blasius,  Dief- 
fenbach,  Serre,  Syme,  Lawrence,  and  others.^  The  operation  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Syme,  in  a  case  in  which  removal  of  the  cancer  and 
restoration  of  the  lip  was  done  at  the  same  time :  ^'  Two  incisions  were 
made  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  meet  at  the  chin,  and  re- 
move the  whole  oi  the  morbid  part  in  a  triangular  form.  The  line  a  b 
and  b  c  being  supposed  to  represent  these  incisions,  I  cut  from  the  point 
b  outwards  and  downwards,  on  each  side,  to  d  and  e,  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion, and  then,  with  a  slight  curve  outwards  and  upwards,  tofjBJidg. 

Fig  81.  Fig  82. 

a  e  a  c 


The  flaps  a  b  df  and  c  b  e  g  were  next  detached  from  their  subjacent 
connections,  and  raised  upwards,  so  that  the  edges  a  b  and  c  d  came  into 
a  horizontal  line;  while  those  represented  by  6  d  and  b  e  met  together  in 
a  vertical  direction,  and  the  lateral  extensions  to  /  and  g  allowed  suffi- 
cient freedom  to  prevent  any  puckering  or  overstraining.  The  respective 
surfaces  were  lastly  retained  in  contact  by  the  twisted  and  interrupted 
suture ;  four  points  of  the  former  being  inserted  in  the  middle  line  from 

*  See  Blasius,  Klinischen  Zeitschrift,  Hailed  1836.  Dieffenbach,  Handbuch  der  Pits- 
tischen  Chirurgie,  Berlin,  1838.  Scire,  Traits  sur  TArt  de  Restaurer  les  D^formit^s  de  la 
Face,  Paris,  1842.     Syme,  Monthly  Journal,  March,  1847,  p.  642. 
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the  lip  downwards,  and  the  same  number  of  the  latter  in  the  curved  por- 
tion on  each  side.  The  wound  then  presented  the  appearance  shown  by 
Figure  82.     It  healed  entirely  by  the  first  intention." 

Oancrum  Oris. 

This  is  an  example  of  Sloughing  Phagedena  {PrincipleSy  3d  Am.  Ed. 
p.  248).  It  originates  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip  or  cheek,  and 
extends  sometimes  both  rapidly  and  far,  presenting  the  usual  cUaracters 
of  that  class  of  sore.  It  is  almost  exclusively  met  with  in  the  ill-fed, 
ill-clothed  and  ill-housed  children  of  the  poor  in  densely  populated  towns. 
But  in  any  child  of  weakly  habit  it  may  be  induced  by  imprudent  mer- 
curialism.  The  constitution  sympathizes  greatly ;  in  the  form  of  irri- 
tative fever,  tending  to  the  typhoid  character.  Treatment  consists  in 
amending  the  outward  condition  of  the  patient,  if  possible,  by  change 
of  air,  ventilation,  &c. ;  rectifying  the  primae  viee,  but  studiously  avoid- 
ing all  mercurial  medicines  ;  carrying  out  the  active  local  treatment 
suitable  to  this  form  of  sore  {Principles^  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  249) ;  and  ad- 
ministering internally  the  chlorate  of  potass — found  to  be  a  very  ap- 
propriate alterative,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  scruple  to  two  scruples  in 
the  course  of  twelve  hours.  In  the  worst  form,  nourishment,  tonics,  and 
even  stimuli  may  be  imperiously  demanded,  to  prevent  sinking.  And 
if  the  patient  survive,  the  loss  of  substance  will  probably  be  such  as  can 
be  remedied  only  by  a  determined  autoplastic  operation. 

CheiloplasticB. 

.  When  the  lip  has  been  lost,  either  entirely,  or  in  its  greater  part,  in 
a  patient  otherwise  of  tolerable  health,  and  not  far  advanced  years,  re- 
storation by  autoplasty  may  be  contemplated.  The  part  may  have  been 
destroyed  by  wound,  sloughing,  or  intractable  ulceration.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  case,  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  attempt  the  engrafting 
of  a  substitute,  until  all  ulcerative  tendency  has  for  some  time  wholly 
ceased — for  very  obvious  reasons.  After  removal  of  truly  cancerous 
disease,  restorative  interference  is  seldom  expedient ;  unless  by  the  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  incision  already  spoken  of  (p.  194). 

The  autoplastic  operation  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  for 
restoration  of  the  nose.  A  flap,  of  suitable  form  and  dimensk)ns,  is 
brought  from  beneath  the  chin.  A  connecting  slip  is  left  at  the  sym- 
physis ;  there  gentle  twisting  is  made,  so  as  to  bring  integument  to  the 
surface ;  the  part  is  secured  in  its  new  site  by  suture ;  and,  by  the  like 
means;  a  portion  of  the  submental  wound  is  approximated — the  rest 
being  left  to  heal  by  granulation.  After  adhesion  of  the  flap  is  com- 
pleted, the  mental  slip  of  attachment  is  divided,  and  smoothed  down, 
by  the  bistoury. 

See  Dieffenbaoh,  &o.,  as  in  the  foot-note  of  the  former  page.  listen's  Practical  Surgery. 
On  Cancrum  Oris,  see  MarshaU  HaU,  Lancet,  1889-40,  p.  409.  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Surgery, 
tub  voce.    Hunt,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  toL  xzTi.    Also  Lancet,  No.  1028,  p.  60^ 


CHAPITER   X. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PALATE. 

Congenital  Deficiency, 

ExTBNSiVB  deficiency  of  the  Jiard  palate  is  with  difficult^  remediable. 
Mitigation  of  the  deformity  and  inconyenience  may  be  effected  by  the 
dentist ;  a  metallic  plate  being  fitted  into  the  chasm,  on  completion  of 
the  part's  development.  Also,  something  may  be  done  by  snrgery ;  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren.  The  soft  parts,  haying  been  care- 
fully dissected  off  the  bony  arch,  are  brought  together  by  suture,  after 
the  edges  of  the  gap  haye  been  made  raw.  What  filled  the  arch  will 
probably  meet  readily  on  a  plane  surface ;  but  should  difficulty  be  ex- 
perienced, farther  relaxation  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  soft  velum.* 

A  mere  fissure  of  the  hard  palate  may  disappear  spontaneously,  dur- 
ing the  progressive  development  in  adolescence.  And  if  the  mucous 
membrane  should  be  slow  in  closing  over,  this  process  may  be  expedited 
by  occasionally  applying  a  heated  wire,  or  by  raising  and  approximat- 
ing the  raw  edges. 

The  soft  palate  may  be  fissured,  alone.  Then,  if  the  want  of  sub- 
stance be  not  great,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  attempt  remedy  by 
operation.  Three  circumstances,  however,  are  essential,  as  prelimi- 
naries to  the  attempt.  There  must  be  no  great  deficiency,  otherwise 
traction  in  approximation  will  be  considerable,  and  adhesion  will 
almost  certainly  fail.  The  patient  must  be  of  adult  age,  or  nearly  so; 
great  steadiness  and  self-control  being  indispensable  on  his  part,  both 
during  the  operation  and  afterwards.  The  patient  should  also  be  of 
sound  system,  and  in  good  health ;  so  as  to  afford  every  possible  facility 
to  the  occurrence  of  adhesion  in  the  wound.  And  unless  a  concurrence 
of  these  circumstances  can  be  obtained,  the  prudent  surgeon  will  refrain 
from  interference. 

The  operation  is  termed  Staphyloraphej  or  VelosyntJiesis,  It  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  parts ;  preparation  of  the  velum,  paring  of  the 
edges,  and  approximation  of  the  fissure  by  suture.  The  first  part  re- 
quires some  considerable  time  for  its  completion.  For  weeks  before  the 
actual  operation,  the  patient  accustoms  himself  to  open  his  mouth  wide, 
and  to  retain  it  so,  steadily  and  enduringly — with  no  effort  at  deglutition 
of  saliva ;  and  he  also  seeks  to  reduce  the  irritability  of  the  parts,  by 

>  New  England  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  April,  1843. 
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frequently  tooobing  thein  with  his  finger,  or  otherwiBe.  The  nature  of 
the  operation  is  fully  and  candidly  explained  to  him,  and  his  willing  co- 
operation Becored.  Then  he  is  seated  before  a  good  light,  with  the 
mouth  widely  opened,  and  the  edges  of  the  fissure  are  made  raw,  by  a 
narrow  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  used  as  in  harelip ;  a  volsella  being  em- 
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Sloyed  to  seiie  the  uvular  extremity,  and  so  to  make  the  part  tense 
oring  incision.  This  completes  the  second  part  of  the  operation. 
Some  hours  are  now  allowed  to  interrene ;  and  it  is  well  to  give  some 
simple  nourishment  at  this  time— it  being  obviously  important  to  avoid 
the  effort  and  movement  of  deglutition  for  Bome  time  after  approxima- 
tion has  been  effected. 

The  third  part  of  the  procedure  consists  in  brining  the  wound  into 
accurate  apposition  at  every  point ;  diminishing  the 
strain  on  the  sutnres,  by  lateral  and  parallel  incision  Fig.  84. 

of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  keeping  the  part  in  a 
state  of  as  complete  qaietude  as  circumstances  will 
possibly  allow.  Approximation  is  not  made  immedi- 
ately after  incision,  because  it  is  expedient  to  allow 
all  oozing  of  blood  to  cease  in  the  first  instance ;  so 
aa  to  avoid  the  irritation  and  involuntary  movements 
of  the  palate,  which  its  trickling  does  not  fail  to  pro- 
daee.  But  bleeding  having  wholly  ceased,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  farmer  delay.  The  necessary  num- 
ber of  sutures  are  passed;  and  may  be  secured  either 
by  the  ordinary  knot,  or  by  passing  the  oral  ends 
tATongh  s  soft  metallic  bead,  running  this  up  to  the 
fine  of  wound,  and  clasping  it  on  the  threads  there 
by  means  of  finnly-pointed  forceps.  Not  a  few  inatru- 
ments  have  been  contrived  for  facilitating  the  sewing 
department  in  this  operation — undoubtedly  one  of 
great  difficulty ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  cnrved 
needle  in  a  fixed  handle — as  used  for  deligation  of 
vwnilar  tumors  (Frinciplety  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  695,  Fig. 
2(B,  b) — will  be  found  quite  suitable  in  experienced 
hands ;  or  a  short  needle,  very  much  cmrvcd,  may  be  conveniently  enough 
passed  by  means  of  a  porte-aiguUk. 

When  approximation  has  been  completed,  a  longitudinal  incision  is 
made  on  eiuier  side  of  the  paUte,  through  the  anterior  mucous  mem- 
brane; so  as,  by  permitting  expansion  at  the  cut  part,  to  diminish  trac- 
tion on  the  line  of  union.     Absolute  starvation  is  not  desirable.     But 
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simple  farinaceouB  food  is  sparingly  and  c&refnlly  adminUtflred  from 
time  to  time ;  the  patient  being  as  paBsive  as  possible  in  the  aet  of  airal- 
lowing.  And  the  ordinary  constitutional  treatment,  favorable  to  the 
occurrence  of  adhesion,  is  of  course  rigidly  enforced.  Not  a  little  self- 
denial  is  QccesBary,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  to  avoid  the  oft-occorring 
excitements  to  coughing,  hawking,  and  swallowing;  compliance  with 
which  would  have  a  manifestly  anfavorable  effect  upon  the  wound. 

Mr.  Ferguason  has  introduced  a  very  ingenious  modificatioa  of  the 
ordinary  operation ;  obtaining  steadiness  and  quietude  of  the  parts  ope- 
rated on  by  means  of  myotomy.  Looking  on  a  split  palate,  from  the 
month,  the  parts  are  seen  hanging  quiet  in  the  fauces,  with  a  distinct 
central  gap  in  the  velum.  If  the  flaps  be  touched,  they  will  be  raised 
upwards,  by  the  action  of  the  levatores  palati  muscles.  If  a  stronger 
stimulus  be  applied,  as  by  the  rude  touch  of  a  finger,  **  each  flap  is  tot- 
cibly  drawn  upwards  and  outwards,  and  can  scarcely  be  distiDgoished 
from  the  rest  of  the  parts  forming  the  sides  of  the  nostrils  and  throat ;" 
and  this  is  done  by  the  action  of  the  palato-pharyngei  muscles,  added 
to  that  of  the  levatores  palati.  On  exciting  the  parts  situated  more 
posteriorly,  "  as  in  the  second  act  of  deglutition,  the  margins  of  the 
fissure  are  forced  together,  by  the  action  of  the  superior  constrictw 
muscle  of  the  pharynx."  The  main  opponents  of  approximation  in 
stapfaylorapbe  are  thus  shown  to  be  the  levatores  palati  and  palato- 
pharyngei.    And  Mr.  Fergnsson's  operation  is  planned  so  as  to  divide 
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and  temporarily  paralyze  these  muscles.  ^^With  a  knife,  whose  blade 
is  somewhat  like  the  point  of  a  lancet,  the  cutting-edge  being  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  extent,  and  the  flat  surface  being  bent  semicir- 
cularlj,  an  incision  is  made  about  half  an  inch  long,  on  each  side  of  the 
posterior  nares,  a  little  above  and  parallel  with  the  palatine  flaps,  and 
across  a  line  straight  downwards  from  the  lower  opening  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube.  By  this  incision,  placed  about  midway  between  the  hard 
palate  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  soft  flap,  just  above  the  thickest 
and  most  prominent  part  of  the  margin  of  the  cleft,  the  levator  palati 
muscle  on  each  side  is  divided,  just  above  its  attachment  to  the  palate. 
Next,  the  edges  of  the  fissure  are  pared  with  a  straight  blunt-pointed 
bistoury,  removing  little  more  than  the  mucous  membrane.  Then,  with 
a  pair  of  long  blunt-pointed  curved  scissors,  the  posterior  pillar  of  the 
fauces  is  divided,  immediately  behind  the  tonsil ;  and,  if  it  seems  neces- 
sary, the  anterior  pillar  is  cut  across  too ;  the  wound  in  each  part  being 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  extent.  Lastly,  the  stitches  are  intro- 
duced. .  .  .  Or,  it  may  be  found  more  convenient  to  divide  the 
palato-pharyngeus  first,  next  the  levator  palati,  and  then  to  pare  the 
edges  when  the  muscular  action  has  been  taken  ofi*."  When  the  pared 
edges  look  thin,  it  may  be  well  to  increase  their  breadth  by  applying 
the  curved  knife,  so  as  to  split  the  margins  to  a  slight  depth ;  so  render- 
ing the  occurrence  of  satisfactory  union  more  probable. 

Ulcer  and  Hrfoliation  of  the  Palate. 

The  lining  membrane  of  both  the  hard  and  soft  palates  is  liable  to 
ulceration,  from  ordinary  or  specific  causes.  The  most  intractable,  and 
not  least  frequent  examples,  are  those  which  are  connected  with  the 
mercurio-syphilitic  taint  of  system.  *  In  such,  constitutional  treatment 
is  all-important ;  the  local  applications  varying,  according  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  sore. 

Exfoliation  of  the  hard  palate,  not  unfrequently  complicated  with 
caries,  and  necessarily  accompanied  with  ulceration  of  the  corresponding 
mucous  membrane,  is.  seldom,  if  ever,  found  to  occur,  except  when  mer- 
cury has  been  freely  administered.  Again,  treatment  is  mainly  consti- 
tutional. Locally,  separation  is  patiently  awaited;  and,  when  this 
has  been  completed,  removal  of  the  sequestrum  is  duly  efiected,  if  neces- 
sary. If  the  whole  thickness  of  bone  have  perished,  an  aperture  of 
communication  necessarily  results  between  the  nasal  and  buccal  cavities. 
If  this  be  large,  the  deficiency  can  be  supplied  only  by  mechanical  con- 
trivance. If,  however,  it  resemble  a  merely  fistulous  opening,  closure 
of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  obtained  by  the  occasional  application 
of  a  heated  wire. 

Med.-Chir.  Transact  vol.  xxviii.  p.  291.  Also,  Fergjisson's  Pract.  Surgery.  For  Dief- 
fenbach's  procedure  in  this  operation,  see  his  Operative  Chirurgie,  1845,  p.  856.  [The 
reader  will  find  very  good  papers  on  this  subject  of  fissures  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate, 
by  Dr.  Mettaiier,  Am.  Journal,  vol.  xxi. ;  Dr.  MUtter,  ditto,  vol.  ii.  N.  S. ;  Dr.  Warren, 
ditto,  vols.  vi.  and  xv.  N.  8. ;  Dr.  Pancoast,  ditto,  voL  vi.  N.  S.  Also,  Smith's  Operative 
Surgery. — Ed.] 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

It  is  nnnecessar J  here  to  enter  fully  on  the  yarious  and  important 
topics  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  A  few  leading  snr- 
gical  points  may  be  stated ;  reference  being  made,  on  other  matters,  to 
the  various  separate  works  which  treat  of  Dentistry  in  detail. 

First,  it  is  well  that  the  student  remember  how  affections  of  the  teeth 
are  connected  not  only  with  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  good  looks 
of  a  patient — but  with  his  health  and  very  existence.  The  caases — 
sometimes  remote,  sometimes  tolerably  direct— of  many  affections  im- 
plicating the  general  frame,  as  well  as  important  parts  of  it,  proceed 
entirely  from  the  contents  of  the  alveoli.  Bad  teeth  ''are  frequently 
the  cause — and  the  sole  cause-— of  violent  and  continued  headache^  of 
glandular  swellings  in  the  neck,  terminating  in,  or  combined  with  ab- 
scess ;  of  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  either  chronic 
or  acute ;  of  ulcerations  of  the  tongue  or  lips,  often  assuming  a  malig- 
nant action  from  continued  irritation ;  of  painfc^l  feelings  in  the  face,  tic 
douloureux,  pains  in  the  tongue,  jaws,  &c. ;"  of  abscess  and  sinus  of  the 
cheek;  of  enlargement  and  change  of  structure  in  the  gum,  which  may 
lead  to  dangerous  tumor  of  the  bone ;  ''  of  disordered  stomach,  from 
affection  of  the  nerves,  or  from  imperfect  mastication;  and  of  continued 
constitutional  irritation,  which  may  give  rise  to  serious  constitutional 
disease." 

Crotvded  Teeth 

Are  important  in  a  surgical  point  of  view.  Behind,  the  irritation  so 
caused  may  induce  swelling,  vascularity,  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  probably  with  repeated  attacks  of  troublesome  and  even 
dangerous  cynanche.  In  front,  crowded  incisors  are  very  apt  to  cause 
abscess ;  not  confined  to  the  soft  parts,  but  implicating  the  bone  also. 
The  remedy  is  plain ;  early  to  prevent  mischief,  by  removal  of  one  or 
more  of  the  redundant  organs ;  or,  at  a  later  period,  to  retrieve  disaster 
by  the  same  procedure — removal  of  the  cause. 

Caries  of  the  Teeth 

Is  the  term  usually  employed  to  denote  decay  of  the  osseous  matter; 
which  usually  commences  on  the  surface,  at  one  or  more  points,  and 
proceeds  inwardly  until  the  pulp  is  exposed — the  enamel  also  giving 
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way  at  an  early  period.  When  the  disease  is  yet  recent 
and  limited,  its  progress  may  be  arrested;  by  clearing 
away  the  disorganized  substance,  and  "sloppinff"  the 
cavity,  either  with  gold  or  with  cement.  Sut  after  the 
pulp  has  been  fairly  exposed,  and  pain  established,  it  may 
be  stated,  ae  a  general  role — not  to  be  rashly  or  often  de- 
viated from — that  nnder  soch  oircnmataDCeB  "  stopping"  is 
Dot  advisable,  and  extraction  of  the  offending  part  is 
highly  expedient.  Long  to  retain  a  decayed  tooth,  or  por- 
tion of  a  tooth,  in  the  hope  of  by  varioaa  means  quelling  the 
pain  of  toothache,  and  so  avoiding  the  pain  of  extraction,  "~"" 
IS  to  court  the  accession  of  some  of  the  more  important 
evils  already  enumerated  as  likely  to  spring  from  such  a  soorce  of  irri- 
tation. 

Toothache, 

It  is  important  to  remember,  may  proceed  from  different  causes;  and  so 
requires  different  treatment  in  different  cases.     It  mav  be  an  example 
of  neuralgia,  with  or  without  any  connection  with  diseased  teeth  or 
gums,  requiring  the  ordinary  anti-neuralgic  treatment,  local  and  general 
(Prineiplet,  Sd  Am.  £d.  p.  587).      It  may  be  caused  by  caries  of  the 
tooth,  advanced  so  as  to  expose  the  pulp ;  and  then  may  be  palliated  by 
anodynes ;  temporarily  arrested,  painfully,  by  escharotics,  or  entirely 
quenched  by  extraction  of  the  tooth ;  and  the  last,  as  already  stated,  is 
in  most  cases  the  preferable  proceeding.     It  may  arise  from  inflamma- 
tory action  in  or  around  the  tooth — in  the  interior  of  the  tooth's  cavity, 
or  in  the  alveolar  investing  parts — not  necessarily  connected  with  decay 
of  the  tooth  at  any  part ;  and  this  form  is  plainly  to  be  assuaged  by 
SDtiphlogietics,  local  and  general ;  locally,  leeches  and  fomentation  to 
the  gnm ;  constitutionally,  purgatives,  antimony,  and  low  diet ;  the  pa- 
tient at  the  same  time  affording  as  much  rest  as  possible  to  the  affected 
part,  especially  avoiding  all  irritation  of  it  by  tongue, 
finger,  or  toothpick.     Also,  severe  pain  may  be  felt  in  the        ^e-  SB- 
teeth,  apparently  sound,  quite  of  a  rheumatic  origin  and  _^ 
character ;  and  this  ia  to  be  got  rid  of  by  anti-rheumatic        ^flH 
remedies,  mainly  constitutional  in  their  operation.    Change        f^m 
of  stmctnre  in  the  fang  of  the  tooth — it  becoming  coated        \  jV 
by  rough  osaeous  deposit — ^may  induce  intense  pain,  though        f/M^ 
the  organ  be  in  other  respects  sound ;  by  such  hypertro-        \^V 
phy,  it  is  probable,  the  nerves  are  incommoded  and  com- 
pressed; and  the  only  remedy  is  extraction.     And,  lastly,    ^^^  ^ai% 
the  fang  or  fangs,  of  a  tooth  may  become  necrosed,  the  crown    atnjiA  tdoUi! 
and  cervix  remaining  apparently  sound ;  chronic  abscess    """  *>"  *"!*• 
forms  around  the  affected  part,  the  matter  accumulating  in    J^^  'li^a 
a  distinct  membranous  pouch ;  and  much  pain  is  likely  to  be 
thus  occasioned,  until  either  tha  tooth  is  extracted,  or  becomes  loose 
and  permits  spontaneoos  evacuation  and  discharge. 


EXTBACTIOK   OF  TEBTH. 


Extraction  of  Teeth. 


ExtractioD  of  a  tooth  ia  demanded,  not  nnfreqnentlj,  of  the  Burgeon, 
aa  an  operation  of  itaelF;  or  as  a  means  towards  the  core  of  another, 


iippUatloa  of  Uu  looUi- 


and,  perhaps,  distant  affection — each  as  nenralgia ;  or  as  part  of  a  more 
serious  operative  procedure — aa  in  esttrpatioii  of  a  portion  of  the  jaw. 


Forceps  and  the  tooth-key  are  the  instruments  usually  employed.  The 
former,  in  general  Dstimation,  is  by  much  the  preferable;  equally  certain 
to  effect  the  object  in  view,  and  possessing  the  great  recommendation  of 
exerting  all  the  force  on  the  doomed  part,  and  leaving  the  alveolus  and 
gum  comparatively,  or  absolutely,  uninjured.  Practice  is,  no  doubt, 
essential  to  the  skilful  and  efficient  use  of  forceps ;  and  many  instm- 
ments  are  required  in  the  well-equipped  arraamentarium,  adapted  to  the 
configuration  and  lodgement  of  the  tooth  to  be  removed.  ■ 


$ 
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Stumps  are  removed  either  by  means  of  sharp  forceps,  introduced 
beneath  the  gum ;  or  by  a  lever  passed  between  the  offending  part  and 
its  alveolus,  making  use  of  a  neighboring  sound  tooth,  if  possible,  as  a 
fulcrum. 

Hemorrhage  after  Extraction. 

Troublesome  bleeding  may  follow  the  ordinary  extraction  of  a  tooth, 
and  may  proceed  from  one  of  two  causes.  An  arterial  branch,  of  some 
size  and  activity,  may  have  been  implicated  in  the  injury  inflicted  on 
the  alveolus.  Or  the  patient  may  be  one  of  those  unfortunates  afflicted 
with  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  The  former  case  is  usually  manageable 
enough.  The  cavity  is  sponged  dry,  and  an  escharotic  applied — nitrate 
of  silver,  probably  the  preferable — so  as  temporarily  to  arrest  the  flow, 
and  afford  a  dry  bed  for  the  compress.  Then,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
strips  of  lint,  steeped  in  a  strong  tincture  of  matico,  are  inserted  firmly 
into  the  cavity,  by  means  of  a  stout  probe  or  director ;  and  the  jaws, 
having  been  brought  together  with  a  compress  interposed  at  the  ii^ured 
part,  are  made  to  exert  and  maintain  a  sufficiency  of  pressure  on  the 
bleeding  point.  In  the  other  case,  the  same  local  treatment  is  advisable, 
with  the  means  suitable  to  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  {Principles,  8d 
Am.  Ed.  p.  860). 

• 

Tartar  on  the  Teeth, 

Accumulation  of  salivary  deposit  is  to  be  prevented,  far  obvious  rea- 
sons ;  its  presence  being  prejudicial  to  the  teeth  themselves,  to  the  gums, 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  and  lips,  and  to  the  tongue.  The 
teeth  are  apt  to  loosen  and  decay,  the  gums  to  become  congested,  the 
mucous  membrane  to  become  the  seat  of  obstinate  and  painful  ulcera- 
tion. In  effecting  removal,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  the  enamel 
uninjured. 

Recension  of  the  Chums. 

In  advanced  years,  and  sometimes  even  in  middle  age,  the  gums 
recede  from  the  cervices  of  the  teeth,  especially  in  front,  exposing  the 
fangs ;  occasioning  looseness,  pain,  irritation,  and  final  decadence ; 
though,  in  other  respects,  the  organs  may  be  quite  entire.  In  the  senile 
cases,  but  little  can  be  done  by  remedial  treatment ;  the  occurrence  is 
only  a  part  of  the  general  decay,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  to  be  regarded 
as  such.  A  similar  result  may  follow  the  accumulation  of  tartar ;  it  is 
to  be  averted  by  removal  of  the  offending  matter.     Congestion  of  the 

fums  may  induce  it;  and  this  cause  is  met  by  local  abstraction  of  blood, 
y  leeches  or  scarification,  and  by  the  subsequent  use  of  astringent 
dentifrices.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  necessary  to  look  to  the  state 
of  the  primae  viee,  and  to  correct  the  irregularities  which  will  probably 
be  found  there. 
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Injuries  of  the  Teeth* 

A  tooth  struck  smartly  may  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  compact 
structure,  without  any  serious  injury  to  the  integrity  of  the  rest.  If, 
however,  it  have  been  displaced,  and  its  vascular  conneotion  broken  up, 
necrosis  is  the  result.  Sometimes  simple  dislocation  occurs,  without 
fracture. 

By  replacing  a  dislocated  tooth,  an  imperfect  union  with  the  alveolus 
may  take  place ;  but  the  tooth  will  eventually  lose  its  color,  and  induce 
an  unhealthy  action  in  the  gums. 

C.  Delabarre,  Traits  de  la  Seconde  Dentition,  Paris,  1819.  F.  Maory,  Trmit^  Complete 
de  I'Art  du  Dentiste,  Paris,  1888.  Thomas  Bell,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Teeth, 
London,  1885.  William  Robertson,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Human  Teeth,  London, 
1 889.  Chitty  Gendon,  On  Extraction  of  the  Teeth,  London,  1844.  Goddard  and  Parker, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  Human  Teeth,  Philadelphia,  1844.  John  Tomes, 
Lectures  on  Dental  Physiology  and  Surgery,  London,  1848.  Chapin  HarxiB,  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia,  1850. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  JAWS. 


Parulis. 


Thb  term  Parulis  denotes  the  condition  of  Gumboil ;  inflammation 
of  the  gum,  usually  connected  with  a  decayed  tooth  or  portion  of  a 
tooth.  The  swelling  causes  much  pain  and  discomfort,  sometimes  with 
smart  constitutional  disturbance.  On  suppuration  taking  place,  relicff 
is  obtained  by  evacuation  of  the  matter ;  but  so  long  as  the  decayed 
tooth  remains,  a  certain  discharge,  with  swelling  and  pain,  continues  to 
prove  the  source  of  no  slight  annoyance.  Treatment  varies  according 
to  the  stage  of  advancement.  At  first,  the  affection  iust  originating, 
the  decayed  tooth  should  be  removed  at  once,  and  bleedine  from  the 
wound  encouraged ;  and  afterwards,  if  need  be,  blood  may  be  farther 
withdrawn  by  leeching  the  affected  part — the  animals  being  most  con- 
veniently applied  through  a  glass  tube.  When  matter  has  formed,  it 
should  be  early  and  fully  evacuated ;  and  after  the  excitement  following 
incision  has  abated,  under  ordinary  antiphlogistic  means,  the  offending 
tooth  or  stump  should  be  gently  extracted.  To  perform  extraction 
earlier,  might  be  to  aggravate  the  inflammatory  action  unnecessarily. 

When  the  matter  has  formed  and  been  discharged,  extraction  of  the 
tooth  will  ordinarily  suffice  for  effecting  contraction  and  closure  of  the 
dischar^^ing  aperture,  with  subsidencetof  the  swelling  and  pain.  If  not, 
some  01  the  many  suitable  astringent  solutions  may  be  applied  to  the 
part. 

• 

UpuUs. 

Epulis  denotes  a  solid  tumor  of  the  gum,  of  non-inflammatory  origin ; 
but,  like  parulis,  often,  if  not  usually,  connected  with  the  presence  of  a 
decayed  tooth,  or  portion  of  alveolus.  It  may  be  either  simple  or 
malignant.  The  simple  form  is  a  sarcomatous  growth,  at  first  seated 
in  the  soft  parts  of  the  gum,  but  tending  soon  to  involve  the  subjacent 
bone ;  in  short,  the  tumor,  at  what  may  be  termed  its  period  of  ma- 
turity, may  be  truly  considered  an  example  of  osteosarcoma,  on  a  small 
scale.  It  spreads  slowly.  Teeth  loosen,  and  are  surrounded  by  the 
fleshy  growth  ;  and  the  body  of  the  bone  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
volved. 
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In  the  early  condition,  it  is  suffic-ient  to  remove  the  offeDcUog  tooth, 
or  piece  of  bone,  and,  with  a  bistoury,  to  excise  the  altered  portion  of 
gnm,  repressing  subsequent  tendency  to  growth,  if  need  be,  by  the 
application  of  an  escharotic.  When  the  bone  has  become  inrolred,  it 
is  essential  that  the  affected  portion  shall  be  taken  awsy,  ewly  and 
freely,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  this  is  readily  effected  by  knife,  saw, 
and  cutting  pliers  {PrincipUa,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  468). 

The  malignant  form  is,  fortunately,  by  much  the  more  rare.  Very 
early  the  bone  is  affected,  and  the  tumor  is  a  true  specimeQ  of  osteo- 
cephaloma.  Soon  the  surface  ulcerates  and  fungates,  with  bloody  loath- 
some discharge,  and  the  spread  is  rapid  in  all  directions.  Obriously, 
the  only  remedy  is  by  ablation,  and  that  at  a  comparatirel/  early 
period. 

Sometimes,  malignant  disease  commences  in  the  upper  jaw,  not  with 
the  formation  of  tumor,  bat  at  once  by  ulceration,  oateoean^r  [Prin- 
ciples, 3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  460].  The  lose  of  substance  speedily  wastes  the 
alveoli,  and,  opening  into  the  antrum,  discloses  a  foul  and  hideous  sore, 
at  a  very  early  period  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  sctiTe  Borgery. 

Tumara  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

The  lower  jaw,  like  the  upper,  is  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  a  chronic 

collection  of  fluid,  here  usually  termed  Spina  ventoaa,  as  well  as  to  be 

occupied  by  both  osteosarcoma  and  osteocepbaloma. 

Spina  ventoaa  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  formerly  explained  {Principk»t 
3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  408),  is  an  example  of  octeoeyatonta. 
The  remedy  is  by  puncture  and  evacnstion,  gradul 
contraction  and  consolidation  of  the  cavity  being 
Bought  for,  by  pressure  from  without,  and  by  main- 
taining a  certain  amount  of  inflammatory  action 
within,  as  by  a  seton,  or  stimulant  injections. 

The  solid  tumors  require  the  same  treatment  u 
in  the  upper  Jaw.  But,  with  this  difference,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  relative  anatomy  of  the  parts, 
complete  abl&tion  of  an  osteocephaloma  is  within 
our  power  at  a  much  more  advanced  period,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  superior  maxilla,  inasmuch  ai 
the  whole  diseased  structure  can  be  included  in  the 

BiiidTithViiiwi™  '«ni*     iucisions,  and  taken  away. 

chrootc,   suppoMd  lo  b>         The  simple  OBteoma  [Principles,  Zi  Am.  Ed.  p. 

^'o^^^ilL™'" "'"'     *^^)  ^'^^  occurred  in  the  lower  jaw.     At  first,  to 
be  treated  by  attempts  at  arrest  of  erowth,  and 

subsequent  discussion ;  this  failing,  ablation  of  the  afi'ected  part  is  to 

be  had  recourse  to,  for  even  this  simple  structure  has  been  known  to 

degenerate. 
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Ftg.  H.  OftffiMKomi 


Ertirpation  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

Ampnlation  of  the  whole  bone  haa  been  practised,  on  account  of 
tvunor,  but  with  such  a  resnlt  as  scarcely  to  warrant  repetition  of 
the  operation.     The  dangers  to  life  are  many  and  almost  inBuperable. 
Besides  those  by  loss  of  blood,  and  con- 
stitutional shock,  there  is  an  immediate  P>S'  ^- 
risk  of  suffocation  by  the   uncontrolled 
condition  of  the  tongue  and  fauces.     In- 
flammatory  action,   causing   <£dema,   !s, 
at  n   more  advanced  period,  certain  to 
cause  laryngeal  obstruction,  threatening 
asphyxia.     And,  supposing  theso  dangers 
past,  another  remains,  by  bronchitic  or 
pneumonic  seizure,  cold  air  being  at  once 
and  constantly  admitted  to  the  larynx ; 
whereas,  for  a  long  time  previously,  at- 
raospbenc  access  had   been   by  a   most    KiFDimi*.p.*ao.) 
circnitoua   and   gradual  route,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  the  large  obstructing  tumor. 

Partial  removal  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a  very  feasible  operation ;  and,  ns 
formerly  stated,  when  undertaken  on  account  of  genuine  osteoaarcomu, 
is  seldom  followed  but  by  a  fortunate  issue. 

Not  unfreqnently  the  jaw  is  so  occupied  by  the  tumor,  as  to  render 
removal  of  the  entire  half  necessary ;  by  disarticulation,  and  division 
at  or  near  the  symphysis.  An  incision  is  begun  opposite  the  articu- 
lation, and  continued  downwards  and  forwards,  along  the  posterior  and 
inferior  borders  of  the  bone,  first  on  its  ramus  and  then  on  the  body. 
Opposite  to  where  it  is  intended  to  saw  the  bone  in  front,  the  forward 
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course  of  the  knife  is  arrested,  and  the  instrument  is  directed  upwards 
to  divide  the  lip — leaving,  however,  the  prolabial  portion  entire.  The 
flap,  thus  indicated,  is  dissected  upwards )  including  all  the  soft  parts, 
and  fully  exposing  the  tumor.  Then  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bone, 
where  section  is  to  be  made — wide  of  the  tumor — ^is  follj  cleared  of 
soft  parts,  on  every  aspect ;  a  tooth,  if  necessary,  is  extracted ;  the  ex- 
ternal surface  is  notched  by  Hey's  saw,  and  section  is  completed  by 
stout  cutting-pliers.  Now  the  internal  attachments  of  the  tumor  and 
implicated  bone  are  divided  by  the  bistoury.  And  as  the  articulation 
is  approached,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bone  ia  depressed  by  the 
operator's  left  hand,  so  as  to  facilitate  disarticalation ;  yet  avoidine 
such  an  amount  of  pressure  as  may  occasion  fracture  of  the  altered 
structure.  Depression  being  made  by  the  surgeon,  and  an  assistant 
now  compressing  the  common  carotid,  the  muscular  attachments  to  the 
coronoid  process  are  cut  across,  and  afterwards  disarticulation  is  effect- 
ed ;  this  part  of  the  operation  being  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
from  before  backwards,  opening  the  joint  in  front,  and  with  the  knife's 
point  moving  closely  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  loss  of 
blood.  The  bleeding  vessels  are  then  tied  at  the  upper  angle  of  the 
wound,  either  singly,  or  by  deligation  of  the  common  trunk  of  the  tem- 
poral and  internal  maxillary  arteries — which  may  happen  to  be  exposed 
— by  means  of  an  aneurism  needle.  The  facial,  temporarily  commanded 
by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  is  last  secured.  And  then  the  flap  is 
replaced,  and  retained  by  suture ;  the  entireness  of  the  prolabium  in 
front  obviously  contributing  much  to  the  facility  of  accurate  adjustment 
The  wound,  in  its  major  part,  is  likely  to  heal  by  adhesion ;  a  portion 
suppurates  and  gapes,  not  inopportunely,  to  permit  suitable  discharge 
of  the  purulent  secretion  from  within.  Dressing  of  the  interior  is  con- 
ducted as  in  the  case  of  the  upper  jaw ;  and  consolidation,  with  repara* 
tion,  in  like  manner  results.  During  the  process  of  cure,  material 
benefit  will  sometimes  accrue  from  the  use  of  a  mechanical  contrivance, 
adapted  to  the  teeth,  whereby  overlapping  and  displacement  of  the 
mutilated  part  is  prevented.  ^^  Metallic  caps  are  fitted  to  the  teeth  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  the  sound  side,  and  are  riveted  and  soldered 
together  at  their  bases,  so  that,  when  applied,  they  shall  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  dragging  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bone  and 
chin  to  the  opposite  side  by  the  external  pterygoid,  mylo-hyoid,  and 
digastric  muscles,  and  by  the  elastrcity  of  the  soft  parts,  lliis  appa- 
ratus should  be  worn  for  many  weeks  after  the  operation."*  Contriv- 
ances may  also  be  temporarily  worn,  on  the  injured  side,  to  prevent 
undue  shrinking  of  the  cheek  during  granulation. 

A  tumor  implicating  the  body  of  the  bone  only,  on  one  side,  may 
be  removed  by  a  similar  but  less  extensive  incision ;  section  of  the  bone 
being  made  at  the  angle  and  symphysis.  But  the  propriety  of  such  a 
proceeding  is  very  questionable.  Experience  has  shown  that,  in  such 
cases,  return  of  the  disease  is  very  apt  to  take  place  in  the  truncated 
ramus ;  and  when  this  happens,  difBculty  of  disarticulation  is  found  to 
be  great,  from  want  of  power  in  depressing  the  coronoid  •process,  and 

*  Liston's  Practical  Surgery,  p.  818. 
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oonseqnently  in  diyiding  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle.  It  is 
expedient,  therefore,  in  all  such  cases,  to  anticipate  return  of  the 
tumor,  and  the  difficulties  of  a  second  operation,  by  at  once  perform- 
ing disarticulation.  Besides,  this  is  a  principle  of  operation  quite  analo- 
gous to  what  determines  excision  of  a  long  bone,  affected  by  tumor, 
rather  than  its  partial  removal ;  preferring,  for  example,  amputation  at 
the  shoulder-joint  to  an  operation  with  section  of  the  bone,  on  account 
of  tumor  of  the  humerus  {Principles^  3d  Am.  £d.  p.  457). 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  osteosarcoma  originates  in  the  ramus. 
Then  it  is  necessary  to  effect  disarticulation,  after  performing  section 
at  or  near  the  angle  of  the  bone.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  expedient  to 
grasp  the  ramus,  after  section,  by  means  of  firm  and  sharp>pointed  for- 
ceps, so  that  the  requisite  lever-power  may  be  obtained  for  depression. 
Also,  it  may  be  possible  to  effect  this  operation,  without  opening  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.^ 

The  symphysis  may  be  removed  on  account  of  tumor ;  a  horizontal 
wound  bein^  made  along  the  lower  border  of  the  bone,  with  a  perpen- 
dicular incision  at  each  extremity,  leaving  the  prolabial  surface  entire. 
Section  of  the  bone  is  made  partly  by  the  saw,  partly  by  cutting-pliers; 
the  requisite  teeth  having  been  previously  extracted.  After  excision 
has  been  effected,  some  care  of  the  tongue  is  necessary ;  lest,  after  divi- 
sion of  its  anterior  attachments,  it  should  be  unduly  retracted,  and 
threaten  t^phyxia.  To  obviate  this,  the  organ  may  be  temporarily 
restrained,  either  by  ligature  or  by  forceps. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  symphysis  along  with  one 
half  of  the  jaw,  the  tumor  being  so  extensive.  This  is  effected  by  such 
a  form  of  incision  as  recommended  for  disarticulation  with  section  at 
the  symphysis. 

Sometimes  it  is  expedient  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  jaw,  on  account 
of  ulcer  or  tumor  of  the  soft  parts,  which  has  implicated  the  osseous 
tissue  secondarily.  One  paramount  indication  must  in  all  cases  be  ful- 
filled ;  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  morbid  structure,  and  to  cut  wide  of 
the  disease. 

[Dupuytren  has  generally  received  the  credit  of  having  first  per- 
formed partial  extirpation  of  the  lower  jaw ;  but  the  honor  of  the  opera- 
tion unquestionably  belongs  to  Dr.  Deadrick,  of  TennesBee;  Dr.  Deadrick 
operated  in  1810,  and  Dupuytren  in  1812.  Since  then,  the  operation 
has  been  often  repeated,  Yelpeau  enumerating  about  160  cases,  of 
which  40  terminated  fatally.  The  entire  lower  jaw  has  been  removed 
several  times,  recently  by  Dr.  Garnochan,  of  New  York.' 

Id  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  vol.  vii.  1831,  Dr.  Bar- 
ton published  an  account  of  an  operation  by  which  he  excised  a  large 
part  of  the  lower  jaw,  extending  on  each  side  of  the  symphysis,  without 
removing  the  base  of  the  bone,  thus  leaving  the  attachments  of  the 
tongue  and  muscles  of  the  neck  untouched.     The  patient  had  a  very 

>  Sjrme,  London  and  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  1848,  p.  964. 

'  American  Medical  Recorder,  July,  1828 ;  South's  translation  of  Chelius,  Am.  Ed.  toI. 
iii. ;  Camochan,  New  York  Journal  of  M^oui^  January,  1862,  and  May,  1852 ;  Blackman, 
ibid.  February,  1862;  Smith's  OperatiTe  Surgeiy;  Yelpeau,  OperatiTC  Surgery,  Am.  Ed. 
v<^  ii. 
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large  tumor,  which  filled  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  separated  the  jaws, 
and  formed  a  large  swelling  on  their  exterior.  In  a  month  after  the 
operation  the  man  was  well,  and  able  to  masticate  his  food  with  the 
remaining  molars.  (See  Smith* 8  Operative  SurgefyJ)  In  the  last  edi- 
tion of  his  Practical  Surgery  (Am.  Reprint,  1858j[,  Mr.  Fergosson  de- 
scribes a  similur  operation  successfully  performed  oy  himself,  since  Dr. 
Barton's. 

The  importance  of  saving  the  base  of  the  jaw,  if  possible,  is  very 
evident. 

In  these  operations  upon  the  lower  jaw,  the  surgeon  should  bear  m 
mind  the  importance  of  avoiding  the  duet  ofSteno  and  the  facial  nerve. 
In  a  case  in  which  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  was  obliged  to  remove  the 
left  half  of  the  jaw,  he  accomplished  the  operation  without  dividing  the 
above-mentioned  organs^  by  commencing  his  incision  of  the  integoments 
below  the  point  of  their  transit,  and  by  dissecting  the  soft  parts  from 
the  bone,  in  the  process  of  disarticulating  and  separating  the  latter,  as 
closely  as  possible.  By  this  means,  the  symmetry  of  tne  mouth  was 
perfectly  preserved ;  and,  after  an  artificial  jaw  was  adapted  to  the  side 
operated  on,  the  beauty  of  the  lady's  face  was  but  little  marred.  (  2Vaii#. 
of  the  Am.  Med.  AeeociatioUy  vol.  iii.  p.  364). — ^Ed.] 

During  these  operations  on  the  mouth,  it  is  plain,  for  reasons  form^^ly 
assigned,  that  chloroform,  if  employed  at  all,  must  be  used  warily  (p. 
182). 

Caries  and  Necrosie  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

The  lower  jaw  is  liable,  like  other  bones,  to  these  common  affections. 

But,  in  the  present  day,  it  suffers  much  less  frequently  and  exijensively 

in  this  way,  than  it  did  when  mercu- 
rialization  was  more  in  vogue  for  vene- 
real affections — real  and  suspected. 
Many  teeth,  large  portions  of  the  jaw, 
and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  entire 
bone,  not  unfrequently  were  tediously 
and  painfully  discharged,  as  worm- 
eaten  sequestra ;  causing  much  dis- 
turbance, both  local  and  general,  at 
the  time,  and  great  subsequent  de- 
formity. When  either  of  these  affec- 
tions do  occur,  the  general  principles 
of  surgery  are  brought  to  bear  on 
them ;  by  treatment  partly  local,  part- 
ly directed  to  the  system. 
Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  from  the  agency  of  phosphorous  acid  generated 

in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  has  been  already  alluded  to 

{Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  421).^ 

Fracture  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  broken  by  violence  applied  either  directly  or 
indirectly.    Fracture  near  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be 

1   Vide  also  Lancet,  No.  1367,  p.  498. 
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UlcentiTe  deffaruciion  of  the  Coronoid  Pro< 
cesi  of  the  Lower  Jaw,  canned  by  **  the  awkward 
poeltion  of  the  wisdom  tooth.**  The  patient 
"  perished  in  consoqucnro  of  the  extensive  ab- 
sceascit  of  the  mouth  and  neck.**    (Liston.) 
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the  result  either  of  &  blow  delireretl  on  the  symphysis,  or  of  injury 
directly  sustained  by  the  part  fractured.  The  body  of  the  bone  is  most 
frequently  injured,  but  all  parte  are  liable.  The  ramus  has  been  fissured, 
tiie  condyle  has  been  broken  off,  the  coronoid  process  has  been  snapped 
through,  and  the  symphysis  itself  has  given  vay.  The  fracture  may  be 
«ther  simple  or  compound.  Almost  always,  there  is  laceration  of  the 
iDQCons  membrane,  with  consequent  hemorrhage  into  the  mouth,  and 
ezpoeure  of  the  fractured  ends  in  that  direction.  The  signs  of  the  oc- 
curreDce  are  sufficiently  plain ;  by  deformity,  crepitus,  loss  of  power,  and 
erident  displacement.  The  mental  portion  is  usually  displaced  down- 
wards, by  muscular  action. 

Reduction  is  easily  effected ;  and,  usually,  retention  ia  not  difficult. 
Supposing  the  fracture  to  he  at  its  ordinary  site,  near  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  bone,  the  fragments  are  carefully  adjusted,  with  the 
teeth  in  a  line ;  and  two  wedges  of 
cork,  sloping  gently  backwards,  with 
their  upper  and  under  surfaces  grooved 
for  the  recepttoQ  of  the  upper  and 
lower  teeth,  are  inserted  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth ;  the  jaws  having  been 
firmly  closed  on  them,  a  pasteboard 
»>lint  is  adapted  to  the  exterior  sur- 
face; and  the  whole  is  retained  by 
RUti^ble  bandaging.  The  object  of 
the  wedges  is  twofold,  and  obviously 
beneficial ;  namely,  to  secure  accurate 
apposition  of  the  fragments,  and  to 
leave  a  vacant  space  in  front,  suitable 
for  the  passage  of  fluid  nourishment 
without  movement  of  the  parts.  The 
objection  to  their  use  is,  that,  as 
foreign  bodies,  they  may  cause  s^iva- 
tion  or  other  inconvenience ;  if  this 
should  happen,  they  can  readily  be 
removed ;    and  meanwhile,   by   their 

temporary  presence,  considerable  benefit  may  have  been  obttuned.  Some- 
times, if  firm  teeth  occupy  the  verge  of  each  fractured  portion,  it  may 
be  well  to  secure  these  in  apposition  by  silk  ligature.  Teeth  quite 
detached  should  be  removed  at  once ;  and  so  ought  fragments  of  bone, 
similarly  circumstanced — in  cases  of  comminution.  For  some  time,  the 
patient  must  be  content  with  such  articles  of  food  as  require  no  mastica- 
tion ;  and  all  movement  of  the  fractured  part  must  be  avoided. 


Dithcation  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

dislocation  of  the  jaw  is  forwards ;  the  condyles  in  front  of  the  base 
of  the  zygomatic  process,  and  the  coronoid  processes  resting  on  the 
edge  of  the  malar  bone.'  The  accident  may  be  complete  or  partial ; 
according  as  one  or  both  condyles  are  displaced.     And  it  may  be  the 

>  Hclaton,  UtuMdrM  de  U  Som6ii  de  Chirvgia  da  Paris,  1849. 
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result  of  mere  mnscnlar  actioiii  as  in  yawning ;  or  of  force  applied  to 
the  symphysis,  with  the  month  more  or  less  open.  The  mouth  gapes, 
and  cannot  be  shut ;  the  chin  is  depressed,  and  saliva  trickles  over  it ; 
the  condyloid  space  is  vacant,  and  prominence  is  felt  beneath  the  zygo- 
matic process;  considerable  pain  is  experienced,  and  articulation  is  very 
indistinct-'— perhaps  altogether  obstructed. 

Reduction  is  effected  by  a  combined  movement;  depression  of  the 
angle,  elevation  of  the  symphysis,  backward  pressure  on  the  coronoid 
processes,  and  traction  forwards  of  the  whole  bone.  Thus  the  bone  is 
extricated  from  its  entanglement;  and,  brought  ?dthin  the  uncontrolled 
play  of  the  muscles,  is  by  them  pulled  back  into  its  normal  position. 
The  thumbs  placed  over  the  last  grinders,  within  the  mouth,  effect  the 
first  movement ;  the  rest  of  the  hand  makes  the  extension,  with  elevation 
of  the  symphysis;  and  an  assistant  presses  back  the  coronoid  processes 
from  their  rest  on  the  cheek  bone.  It  is  not  necessary  to  protect  the 
thumbs,  by  a  towel  or  otherwise.  As  the  jaw  is  felt  to  yield,  they  are 
made  to  sUde  on  to  the  alveoli  on  the  outer  side ;  and  the  snap,  whidi 
accompanies  and  denotes  replacement,  finds  nothing  interposed  between 
the  teeth.  For  some  days  afterwards,  the  motions  of  the  jaw  should  be 
very  limited ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  well  to  restrain  them  by  a  bandage. 

Anchylosis  of  the  Jaw. 

This  may  be  spurious  or  real  {Principles^  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  503) ;.  the 
result  of  change  in  the  soft  parts  or  in  the  hard.  Mastication,  degluti- 
tion, and  speech  are  seHously  interfered  with;  and  the  patient  anxiously 
seeks  relief.  This  may  be  afforded  by  the  knife  alone,  when  cicatrices 
are  in  fault;  dividing  adhesions,  and  preventing  reunion  by  careful 
dressing  subsequently.  Sometimes,  in  addition,  subcutaneous  section  of 
the  masseter  is  advisable.^  When  rigidity  is  extreme,  and  depends  on 
true  anchylosis,  it  may  be  necessary  to  operate  on  the  jaw  itself,  in 
order  to  prevent  death  from  inanition;  sawing  the  bone  through,  so  as 
to  make  a  false  joint;  or  removing  a  central  portion  entirely,  for  the 
admission  of  food. 

[The  operation  will  be  very  much  facilitated,  either  with  or  without 
previous  division  of  the  muscles  and  adventitious  bands,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  mechanical  means  for  separating  the  jaws.  For  this  purpose 
the  lever  of  Heister,  a  similar  instrument  contrived  by  Dr.  Mott,  or  the 
screw  dilator  of  Dr.  Barton,  will  be  found  available.  The  instrument 
of  Dr.  Mott  is  represented  in  the  3d  vol.  p.  1142,  of  his  edition  of 
Velpeaus  Operative  Surgery y  where  also  the  reader  will  find  detaOed 
remarks  concerning  anchylosis  of  the  jaw ;  the  dilator  of  Dr.  Barton  is 
figured  in  Smith's  Operative  Surgery ^  where,  in  like  manner,  operations 
for  the  relief  of  the  diflSculty  are  described  and  illustrated. — Ed.] 

On  removal  of  the  jaw,  see  Koecker  on  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  &c.  London,  1S2S. 
Boyer,  M^moire  sor  TAmputation  de  Tos  maxillaire  inf(6rieur,  in  Journal  Compl^m.  da 
Diet,  des  Sciences  Mddicalcs.  Dupuytren,  Le9ous  Orales.  Mott,  American  Medical  Re- 
oordcr,  vol.  i.    Cusack,  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  toI.  vr. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Gloiaitia. 

The  inflammatory  process  in  the  toogue  may  be  Tarionsly  induced ; 
by  wounds,  stings,  or  other  injuries;  by  ptyalism ;  fay  acrid  applications. 
Cnr  it  may  occur  apontaneously.  The  aymptoma  are — pain,  swelling, 
BaliTatioD,  intense  thirst,  impairment  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  the 
organ.  Id  extreme  cases,  the  swelling  may  occlude  the  fauces,  and 
threaten  asphyxia. 

The  treatment  is  by  abstraction  or  counteraction  of  the  cause;  leeches 
to  the  part,  or  the  opening  of  a  ranine  vein ;  and 
the  ordinary  antiphlogistica  internally.  In  cases 
of  urgency,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  make  longi- 
tudinal incisiona,  freely,  as  if  for  phlegmonous 
erysipelas ;  the  escape  of  blood  is  copious,  the 
exuded  fluids  also  find  a  ready  exit,  usually  the 
SToUing  rapidly  abates,  and  the  wounds,  which 
at  first  were  gaping  and  deep,  dwindle  down  to 
mere  scarifications.  The  antiphlogistic  result  is 
satisfactory,  and  no  important  lesion  of  structure 
IB  inflicted  on  the  part.  Should  a  case  present 
itself  too  advanced  to  admit  of  waiting  for  the 
effects  of  incisioD,  life  must  be  saved  at  all  hazfurds — by  bronchotomy. 

Wounds  of  the  Tongue. 

Wounds  of  the  tongue  bleed  copiously.  Hemorrhage  is  to  be  com- 
manded by  ligature  and  styptics;  if  need  be,  the  cautery  may  be  applied. 
In  uniting  the  wound,  after  bleeding  has  ceased,  it  is  plain  that  we  can 
avail  ourselves  only  of  the  common  interrupted  suture — other  retentive 
means  being  inapplicable  to  the  part.  In  the  slighter  cases,  the  use  of 
sutures  may  effect  not  only  approximation  but  also  a  hemostatic  result. 

Ulceri  of  the  Tortgue. 

Ulcers  of  the  tongue,  like  those  of  the  lips,  may  he  either  simple  or 
malignant.  The  former  may  depend  on  local  irritation,  as  from  tartar 
or  decayed  teeth ;  or  on  gastric  irritation ;  or  on  a  general  febrile  con- 
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dition ;  or  on  a  mercmio-eTpliilitio  state  of 
Bjstem.  And  the  treatment,  it  is  obriou, 
will  Tarr  accordingly.  The  preferable  local 
applications  are — nitrate  of  ailrer,  either  in 
substance  or  in  solution ;  and,  in  obatinatt 
cases,  the  fluid  pternitrate  of  meronrj ;  the 
former  applied  frequently,  the  latter  at  long 
interralfi. 

The  malignant  ulcers  are  to  be  got  rid  o^ 
by  knife,  ligature,  or  cantery.  The  first  tvo 
methods  are  usually  to  be  preferred ;  and  due 
care  must  ever  he  taken  that  the  whole  of  the 
apparently  diseased  part,  with  a  border  of 
apparently  sound  texture,  is  remored  {Prin- 
ciples, 8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  317). 

Persons  of  advanced  years  shonld  be  very 
carefnl  to  avoid  all  continued  irritation  of  the 
tongue,  as  by  tartar,  false  teeth,  &c.,  leat 
troublesome  and  ultimately  malignant  ulcera- 
tion be  induced. 


Sypertrophy  of  the  Tongue. 

The  tongne  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  simple  enlargement — coueiu- 
tal  or  acquired.  The  normal  texture  is  gradually  expanded  and  thi 
papillee  become  greatly  enlarged.  Much  inconvenience  Decessarflj 
results,  even  though,  as  usually  happens,  the  jaw,  in  some  proportion, 
accommodates  itself  to  the  altered  interior.  Ultimately,  the  tongue 
protrudes,  and  a  wasting  discharge  of  saliva  necessarily  resnlta.  Dt> 
glutition,  articulation,  and  even  breathing  are  more  or  less  interfered 
with. 

The  treatment  is  by  rectification  of  the  primge  visa,  osnally  Tery 
prominently  disordered,  by  repeated  leeching  of  the  part,  and  by  inters 
nal  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  Should  such  means  USl, 
it  may  be  expedient  to  remove  a  portion  at  the  apex,  of  a  wedge  shape, 
and  of  such  a  size  as  to  restore  the  organ  to  something  like  its  normal 
bulk,  on  approximation  of  the  wound's  edges,  at  least  rendering  the 
organ  capable  of  residence  within  the  mouth,  so  removing  the  principal 
deformity  and  inconvenience — protrusion,  and  reducing  the  risk  rf 
e  inflammation  in  the  wound. 


Induration  of  the  Tongue. 

The  tongue,  instead  of  undergoing  a  general  hypertrophy,  may  be 
affected  by  partial  enlargement,  certain  portions  becoming  elevated, 
hard,  and  painful,  being  the  seat  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  of 
low  grade.  The  swellings  may  remain  of  an  indolent  nature,  slowly 
enlarging,  or  altogether  stationary.  Or  they  may  slowly  suppurate ; 
the  matter  imperfectly  dbcharging  itself  by  a  ragged  and  somewhat 
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sinuous  aperture ;  the  general  appearance  of  the  part  closely  simulating 
malignant  disease. 

The  treatment  is  as  for  hypertrophy,  by  leeching,  alteratives,  and 
attention  to  the  primse  vise,  in  many  cases,  the  internal  use  of  arsenic 
has  been  found  of  signal  benefit.  And,  when  sarsaparilla,  iodide  of 
potassium,  arsenic,  fail,  a  cautious  course  of  mercury  may  be  adminis- 
tered. The  combination  in  DonoYan's  liquor  often  proves  useful.  The 
unhealthy  cavities  made  by  suppuration  are  to  be  exposed  by  potass, 
freely  applied ;  and  then  sound  cicatrization  may  be  expected. 

Erectile  Tumor  of  the  Tongue. 

The  erectile  tumor  may  form  in  this  organ.     A  few  examples  are  on 
record.    If  the  diseased  structure  be  limited  and  accessible,  it  is  to  be  re- 
moved by  inclusion  in  ligature.     If  it 
involve  the  whole  organ,  or  be  other-  Fig.  101. 

wise  not  amenable  to  deligation„  at- 
tempts may  be  made  to  induce  a  reme- 
dial change  of  structure,  either  by 
ulceration  or  by  plastic  exudation 
{Principles,  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  663).  Fail- 
ing this,  the  disease  must  be  regarded 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  our  art.  Deli- 
gation  of  both  lingual  arteries  has  been 

practised,  but  with  a  result  which  does  Expansion  of  the  Lower  Jaw;  the  result  of 

not    invite    repetition  ;    fatal   sloughing       prearare  by  the  tongue,  enlarged  b7  erectile 

of  the  Orsran  ensued.^  *'"^*-  i^^^^    Vi(Uhi»mem4nUqfSurgerjf, 

°  p.  410.) 

Removal  of  Portions  of  the  Tongue. 

On  account  of  malignant  disease,  occult,  or  open,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  erectile  tumor,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  a  part  of  the  tongue. 
Malignant  disease,  involving  the  whole  organ,  may  be  regarded  as  irre- 
mediable. 

Carcinoma  and  Cancer  show  their  ordinary  characteristics  here,  and 
follow  their  usual  course.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  symptoms  and 
progress  of  such  affections  is  therefore  unnecessary  (PrinciphSy  3d  Am. 
Ed.  pp.  310,  313). 

Removal  may  be  effected  either  by  knife  or  by  ligature.  The  former 
is  employed  when  the  doomed  part  is  situate  anteriorly,  and  not  exten- 
sive ;  hemorrhage,  under  such  circumstances,  being  readily  under  con- 
trol. By  a  volsella,  the  part  is  seized,  stretched,  and  made  to  project 
outwardly;  and  by  a  bistoury  satisfactory  ablation  is  leisurely  and  care- 
fully effected.  Hemorrhage  having  been  arrested,  the  wound  is  approxi- 
mated by  suture,  if  its  size  and  form  permit. 

In  other  cases  the  ligature  is  preferred.  A  stout  cord  is  passed  on 
the  proximal  aspect  of  the  diseased  part,  in  sound  texture,  by  means  of 
a  large  needle  in  a  fixed  handle,  as  recommended  for  erectile  tumors 

'  Li8toii*8  Elements  of  Surgery,  p.  409. 
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{Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  562) ;  the  noose  of  the  ligature  haying 
been  divided,  each  half  is  drawn  tight  separately,  so  as  completely  to 
isolate  and  strangulate  the  diseased  portion ;  and  it  is  well  to  notch 
with  a  knife  the  line  of  constriction,  previously,  so  that  strangulation 
may  be  at  once  complete.  By  whatever  mode  removal  is  effected, 
the  prognosis  mnst  be  but  gloomy ;  for  it  can  be  readily  understood, 
that  return  of  malignant  disease  is  but  too  probable,  in  an  organ  which 
has  been  only  in  part  taken  away. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  warrantable,  even  in  avowedly  hopeless  cnrcum- 
stances,  to  remove  a  malignant  ulcer  of  the  tongue  by  operation,  solely 
with  the  view  of  palliation  {PrincipleSj  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  319).' 

Division  of  the  Fresnum. 

In  the  child,  the  fraenum  linguae  may  be  so  short  as  greatly  to  incom- 
mode the  organ ;  at  first  impeding  suction,  afterwards  embarrassing 
articulation.  Or  the  defect  may  be  more  accurately  expressed,  perhaps, 
as  an  abnormal  prolongation  forwards  of  the  frsenum,  tying  down  Uie 
apex  of  the  tongue.  The  faulty  texture  is  readily  divided,  by  means  of 
probe-pointed  scissors — the  point  of  the  tongue  being  elevated,  so  as  to 
stretch  the  part,  by  the*  finger,  or  by  means  of  a  split  card ;  and,  cut- 
ting rather  on  the  jaw  than  on  the  tongue,  troublesome  bleeding  by. 
wound  of  the  ranine  vessels  is  avoided.  During  healing,  the  tongue 
should  be  exercised  so  as  to  prevent  recontraction. 

In  the  adult,  a  somewhat  similar  condition  may  supervene,  in  conse- 
quence of  troublesome  suppuration  beneath  the  tongue.  During  cica- 
trization, the  apex  of  the  organ  is  drawn  down,  and  becomes  confined 
by  a  dense  band  of  adventitious  formation.  This  spurious  frsenum  may 
be  dissected  through ;  and,  by  dint  of  careful  dressing,  a  more  favor- 
able cicatrix  may  be  obtained. 

Ranula. 

Ranula  denotes  a  tumor,  formed  beneath  the  tongue,  in  consequence 
of  obstruction  in  one  or  both  of  the  salivary  ducts.  It  consists  of  a 
cyst,  produced  by  expansion  of  the  duct,  and  condensation  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts ;  and  of  clear  contents — perverted  secretion  of  the  cyst, 
and  of  the  corresponding  salivary  gland.  Inconvenience  is  felt  in  mas- 
tication, deglutition,  and  articulation  ;  indeed,  the  term  ranula  has 
been  applied  on  account  of  the  croaking  change  of  voice.  The  tumor 
is  distinctly  seen  on  elevating  the  apex  of  the  tongue ;  and  but  slight 
manipulation  is  necessary  to  ascertain  its  cystic  and  salivary  nature. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tumors  to  which  the  term  Ranula  is  ap- 
plied, are  in  some  instances  formed  by  the  dilation  of  the  ducts  of  the 
sublingual,  and  less  frequently  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  caused  by 
obstruction  from  salivary  calculi,  or  from  inflammatory  exudations.*  In 
most   cases   of  this   kind,   the   formation   of  the   tumor   takes   place 

*  See  also  Bennett  on  Cancerous  and  Cancroid  Growths,  p.  129. 
2  See  Abeille,  Traitd  des  llydropisies  et  des  Kystcs,  p.  601. 
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gradually ;  sometimes,  however,  after  having  attained  a  certain  size,  a 
sodden  increase  of  volume  occurs  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  dis- 
tended duct,  and  the  contents  of  the  swelling  are  thrown  into  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  exterior  to  it. 

But  in  ntanj,  and  probahlj  in  most  cases,  the  pathology  of  ranula 
18  different.  This  is  evident  from  many  circumstances.  1.  The  size  to 
which  the  tumor  not  unfrequently  arrives  is  so  large  as  to  render  its 
origin  from  distension  of  a  duct,  so  small  as  that  of  the  excretory  ducts, 
exceedingly  improbable.  Thus  Petit  saw  a  ranula,  which  was  three 
times  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg ;  it  displaced  the  genio-glossus  and  genio- 
hyoid muscles,  and  formed  an  enormous  tumor  between  the  chin  and  the 
hyoid  bone.  Glerc  describes  one  from  which  he  evacuated  a  pound  of 
fluid;  Wilmer  removed  12  ounces  from  another.  Boinet  operated  upon 
one  which  threatened  the  patient  with  suffocation  ;  it  filled  the  whole 
buccal  cavity,  and  projected  half  its  volume  out  of  the  mouth;  the  teeth 
had  impressed  themselves  deeply  into  its  sub^ance.  Malcolmson 
describes  one  which  surrounded  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  extended 
downwards  to  the  chest.  ^  2.  In  many  cases  of  ranula,  the  ducts  have 
been  found  perfectly  pervious  when  examined  with  a  probe,  and  free 
from  any  calculous  concretion  after  death ;  and  even  when  such  concre- 
tions existed,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  obstructed  the  ducts,  or 
that  they  produced  the  swelling — for  similar  concretions  are  not  at  all 
rare  in  ordinary  cysts.'  8.  If  the  tumor  were  due  to  the  cause  stated  in 
the  text,  its  contents  would  be  uniformly  similar  to,  or  identical  with,  the 
saliva,  or  its  component  elements  would  resemble  those  of  the  latter. 
But  the  fluid  found  in  ranula  is  very  variable  in  consistence,  color, 
and  microscopical  ingredients.  It  is,  moreover,  entirely  different  from 
saliva  in  chemical  composition,  containing  no  sulphocyanates,  and  but 
a  trace  of  salivin,  but  chiefly  albumen.^  The  character  of  the  fluid  has 
also  been  carefully  investigated  by  Besanez;  he  found  in  it  water,  traces 
of  fat  and  chloride  of  sodium,  aqueous  extractive  matter,  and  albumi- 
nate of  soda;  under  the  microscope,  blood-corpuscles  and  inflammatory 
exudation  corpuscles,  but  none  of  the  ordinary  characters  of  saliva.^ 
4.  If  incision  be  practised  upon  an  excretory  duct,  it  remains  fistulous  ; 
whereas,  if  ranula  be  thus  treated,  the  sac  closes  by  granulation ;  hence 
the  success  of  this  mode  of  treatment  as  recommended  by  many  sur- 
geons.' 5.  The  sac  constituting  the  tumor  has  been  removed  by  dissec- 
tion, and  found  to  have  no  connection  with  the  ducts  of  the  gland.^  6. 
The  cyst  in  ranula  is  often  muUilocularj  of  which  Dupuytren  gives  an 
example  {Cliniquej  tom.  iii.  p.  318);  a  condition  which  is  much  more 
readily  explained  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  cyst  of  new  formation 
than  upon  any  other.  Like  other  true  cystic  tumors,  ranula  is  not 
unfrequently  congenital  f  and  it  is  also  not  unfrequently  accompanied 

*  Wemher,  ii$  Augeborenen  Kyiim  Hygromt^  j"^.,  p.  68. 

'  Wernher ;  Schah,  ubtr  die  ErketUniu  dor  FtmdopUumen ;  Sir  C.  Bell,  Institutes  of 
Surgery,  &c. 

*  Gmelin,  in  Brit,  tad  For.  Med.  Rot.  toL  xt.  p.  286. 
^  Cyclopsed.  Anat  and  Physiol,  art.  Saliva,  p.  420. 

*  See  Syme,  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  474. 

*  Brit  and  For.  Med.  Rot.  toL  xx.  p.  184. 

7  Yon  Ammon,  die  Angeborenen  Chu-urgischen  Krankheiten  des  Menschen,  tab.  riii. 
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by  cystic  tumors  in  other  parts,  as  noted  in  the  reports  of  many  of  the 
cases  of  hydrocele  of  the  neck. 

From  these  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that,  in  very 
many  cases,  at  least,  of  ranukij  the  tumor  is  not  owinff  to  obetraction 
and  gradual  distension  of  the  gland  ducts,  but  that  it  is  a  cyst  of  new 
formation,  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  cysts — from  one  of 
the  gland-cells,  or  from  the  areolar  tissue  (see  PrinciplUj  8d  Am.  Ed. 
p.  803). 

Others  again  suppose  that  ranula  is  very  commonly  an  enlargement 
of  a  normal  bursal  sac  which  exists  behind  the  frsenum  of  the  tongue, 
called  sometimes  Fleischman's  bursa,  from  its  discoverer.^ — ^Ed.] 

Two  modes  of  treatment  are  applicable — restoration  of  the  normal 
opening,  or  the  making  of  an  artificial  substitute.  In  recent  cases,  the 
former  method  may  succeed.  The  occluded  original  orifice  is  dilated 
by  probes  of  suitable  dimensions ;  and  the  due  degree  of  patency  and 
caliber  is  subsequ^tly  maintained,  by  the  occasional  passage  of  a 
bougie  or  probe  for  some  time  afterwards.  In  most  cases,  however-Htf 
in  the  somewhat  analogous  circumstances  of  subcutaneous  encysted 
tumor  {PrincipleSy  8d  j^m.  Ed.  p.  838) — the  normal  orifice  cannot  be 
detected  and  restored.  An  artificial  opening  is  made,  at  an  anterior 
and  dependent  part.  The  contents  readily  escape ;  but  they  soon  re- 
accumulate  ;  and  the  difficulty  in  the  case  consists  in  keeping  this  arti- 
ficial opening  so  patent  as  to  allow  of  constant  discharge,  and  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  secreting  cvst  to  the  capacity  and  character  of 
the  original  duct.  To  eflfect  our  object,  it  is  well  to  touch  the  aperture 
occasionally  with  the  potassa  fusa,  as  if  to  compel  cicatrization  of  the 
margins  without  closure.  And  this  object  may  be  farther  facilitated, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  a  large  probe  or  bougie,  after  the  caustic  has 
been  disused.  Failing  in  our  attempts  thus,  a  seton  is  passed  through 
the  cyst,  and  retained  until  the  requisite  contraction  is  obtained.  A 
piece  of  silver  wire — retained  by  twisting  the  ends — may  sometimes  be 
found  more  suitable  than  the  caoutchouc  tape,  or  Qkein  of  silk  or  cotton. 

Tumors  beneath  the  Tongue. 

Encysted  tumors  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  this  situation  ;  simu- 
lating the  condition  of  ranula  very  closely.  The  cyst  is  thin  ;  the  con- 
tents are  clear  and  glairy ;  the  size  may  be  considerable.  The  remedy 
is  by  incision  and  cauterization.  The  cyst  is  opened  anteriorly  by  a 
free  puncture ;  the  contents  are  allowed  wholly  to  escape;  and  then  to 
the  lining  membrane  is  applied  either  the  nitrate  of  silver  firmly,  or  the 
potassa  fusa  lightly ;  care  being  taken  to  confine  escharotic  action  to 
the  part  intended.  After  the  use  of  potass,  rinsing  of  the  mouth  re- 
peatedly with  vinegar  and  water,  is  a  safe  and  prudent  precaution. 

Fatty  tumors  beneath  the  tongue  have  also  simulated  ranula  (Prin- 
cipleSy  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  299,  Fig.  61).  The  attachments  are  delicate  and 
loose ;  and,  for  extirpation,  little  more  than  mere  incision  of  the  invest- 

•  [See  Scbuh;  Jobert,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  No.  18,  p.  277.— Ed.] 
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ing  membrane  is  sufficient.     For  obvious  reasons,  removal  by  the  knife 
cannot  be  practised  too  early. 

In  the  after-treatibent  of  suppurating  wounds  in  this  locality,  it  has 
already  been  stated  that  care  must  be  taken,  lest,  by  cicatrization,  the 
condition  of  tongue-tie  become  established. 

Salivary  Concretions. 

Concretions  form  in  the  extremities  of  the  Whartonian  ducts,  more 
■frequently  than  in  connection  with  the  parotid  gland ;  with  or  without 
obstruction  of  the  saliva's  course.  Inconvenience  is  considerable,  by 
the  bulk  and  irritation  of  the  foreign  substance.  By  manipulation  and 
use  of  the  probe,  the  presence  of  the  concretions  can,  in  most  cases,  be 
very  readily  detected.  When  of  large  size,  they  become  fully  exposed 
in  the  progress  of  working  their  way  out  by  ulceration,  after  the  manner 
of  a  sequestrum,  or  any  other  foreign  substance. 
The  operation  for  removal  is  then  simple;  after  Fig.  102. 

suitable  incision,  the  calculus  is  laid  hold  of  by 
forceps  and  extracted.  But  when  the  foreign 
body  \a  small  in  a  large  containing  cavity,  it  may 
retreat,  and  elude  the  attempts  at  seizure.  In 
such  a  case,  let  the  patient  masticate  any  agree* 
able  article  of  food ;  and  by  the  outward  current  J^^  ^"^"^  ^^'r* 
of  saliva  the  concretion  will  be  either  washed  operation. 
away,  or  »t  least  made  prominent  and  superficial. 

On  enlargement  of  the  tongue,  see  Percy,  article  Langve^  in  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^dicales, 
Tol.  xrii.  Van  Doeveren,  Dissert  de  Macroglossa,  Lugd.  BataT.  1824.  Clannj,  Edin.  Med. 
and  Sorg.  Jonm.  vol.  i.  p.  817.  On  affections  of  the  tongue  in  general,  see  Brodie,  Lan- 
cet, No.  1069,  p.  846. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  UVULA  AND  TONSILS. 

(Edema  of  the  Uvula. 

(Edema  of  the  Uvula,  with  a  relaxed  state  of  the  neighboring  soft 
palate,  may  occur  singly;  but  more  frequently  it  is  the  result  of  an  im- 
perfectly resolved  inflammatory  affection  of  the  whole  fauces.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  very  considerable  discomfort  in  the  part ;  the  quality  of 
the  voice  is  altered ;  articulation  is  impeded ;  and  not  unfrequently  a 
tickling  and  annoying  cough  exists.  The  various  astringent  gargles 
are  of  service,  with  attention  to  the  general  system.  Failing  theses- 
stimulants  and  astringents  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  part,  in  solu- 
tion or  in  powder;  as  alum,  capsicum,  tannin,  &c.  Or  the  part  may  be 
touched  occasionally  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  "eopper,  in 
substance  or  solution.  In  obstinate  cases,  it  is  well  that  scarification 
precede  the  last-named  remedies. 

Elongation  of  the  Uvula, 

Relaxation  of  the  uvula,  with  elongation,  is  of  no  unfrequent  occur- 
rence; the  extremity  of  the  organ  passing  downwards,  and  by  titillation 
of  the  glottis  causing  a  very  unpleasant  and  sometimes  distressing  cough. 
Sometimes  the  extremity  is  oedematous  and  bulbous;  sometimes  it  is  thin 
and  fimbriated.  In  the  slighter  cases,  ordinary  astringents  and  stimu- 
lants may  be  tried.  But  when  elongation  is  considerable,  as  regards 
both  extent  and  duration,  there  is  no  suitable  remedy  but  by  cutting  off 
the  redundant  part;  an  operation  which  has  never  yet  been  followed  by 
any  untoward  consequences.  The  patient,  seated  before  a  good  Iight| 
is  directed  to  cough,  so  as  to  bring  the  pendulous  uvula  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue.  Then  a  suitable  portion  may  be  at  once  cut  off  by  the  ■ 
stroke  of  sharp-cutting  scissors — probe-pointed,  lest  the  patient  should 
prove  unsteady.  Or — better — by  a  volsella  the  apex  is  laid  hold  of; 
and  then,  by  stretching  the  part,  section  will  be  facilitated  as  well  as 
rendered  more  accurate;  care  being  taken  not  to  stretch  until  at  the 
instant  of  cutting,  otherwise  troublesome  retching  is  apt  to  ensue.  Com- 
plete extirpation  of  the  uvula  has  been  recommended  in  such  cases,  on 
the  plea  that  relapse  is  otherwise  probable.  But,  even  supposing  the 
fear  to  be  justly  founded,  such  a  ruthless  proceeding  is  scarcely  warrant- 
able; the  organ  being  doubtless  endowed  with  some  useful  ranction  in 
the  general  economy. 
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Tonsillitis^  or  Cynanche  Tonsillaris. 

This  term  denotes  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  fauces,  chiefly 
resident  in  and  around  the  tonsils,  ordinarily  the  result  of  atmospheric 
exposure,  and  characterized  by  swelling,  redness,  heat,  and  pain  of  the 
part,  impeded  and  painful  deglutition,  inability  to  separate  the  jaws, 
difficult  articulation,  marked  alteration  of  the  voice,  and  the  ordinary 
constitutional  accompaniments  according  to  the  intensity  and  advance- 
ment of  the  action.  Treatment  is  by  ordinary  antiphlogistics,  local 
and  general.  Scarification  of  the  part  is  sometimes  advisable,  with  the 
view  of  abstracting  blood,  controlling  swelling,  and  rendering  suppura- 
#on  less  likely  to  supervene.  Sometimes  large  doses  of  guaiac,  half  a 
drachm  of  the  powder  thrice  daily,  have  a  resolutory  and  almost  specific 
influence ;  Dover's  powder,  too,  is  often  useful  in  a  similar  way.  The 
aflfection  may  prove  formidable  by  assuming  the  erysipelatous  type,  and 
spreading  downwards  into  the  air-passages. 

Abscess  of  the  Tonsil. 

An  acute  abscess,  of  some  size,  in  the  tonsil,  requires  active  surgical 
interference.  If  allowed  to  follow  its  own  course,  much  distress  is 
likely  to  be  occasioned  by  pain  and  swelling  ere  evacuation  and  sub- 
sidence take  place ;  indeed,  the  swelling  may  be  such  as  not  only  to 
prevent  deglutition  wholly,  but  also  to  impede  respiration  and  threaten 
asphyxia.  Besides,  spontaneous  bursting  of  the  abscess  may  take  place 
during  sleep,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  and  blood  passing  sud- 
denly into  the  glottis  unexpectedly  may  induce  spasmodic  dyspnoea  of 
the  most  formidable  character,  not  improbably  suffocating  the  patient. 
To  avert  such  pains  and  perils,  the  general  principles  of  surgery  should 
be  fully  carried  out,  by  artificially  evacuating  the  pus,  so  soon  as  it  has 
been  formed.  This  may  be  readily  and  safely  effected  thus:  The 
patient,  placed  before  a  strong  light,  is  exhorted  to  great  steadiness, 
with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  the  tongue  is  depressed,  and  the 
mouth  opened  so  as  to  expose  the  red  and  prominent  tonsil,  perhaps 
already  occupying  the  middle  of  the  fauces,  and  displacing  the  uvula, 
the  ordinary  occupant  of  that  space.  A  straight  sharp-pointed  bistoury, 
with  its  back  resting  on  the  tongue,  is  passed  into  the  mouth  and  entered 
into  the  centre  of  the  swelling,  with  the  point  directed  straight  back- 
wards, as  if  with  the  intention  of  impinging  upon  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae ;  and  a  puncture  having  thus  been  made,  a 
sufficient  aperture  is  then  established  by  moving  the  instrument  with  a 
slight  sawing  motion.  The  pus  escapes  upon  the  tongue,  and  is  dis- 
charged externally.  Lateral  movement  of  the  knife,  outwards  and 
backwards,  is  especially  to  be  avoided,  otherwise  importipt  bloodvessels 
are  in  danger,  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein 
posteriorly,  and  the  common  trunk  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxil- 
uurjr  arteries  on  the  external  aspect. 

A  ehronic  stage  is  not  unfrequent,  in  which  the  tonsil  remains  swollen, 
linftdy  and  stationary,  affordmg  no  sign  either  of  recession,  by  resolu- 
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tion,  or  of  advancement  by  suppuration.  Sach  nncertainty  is  best  dis- 
pelled, and  usually  at  once,  by  the  application  of  a  blister  over  the  part, 
beneath  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

It  is  of  use  to  remember  that  a  patient  once  affected  by  tonsillary 
abscess  is  extremely  liable  to  return  of  the  affection,  on  the  application 
of  comparatively  slight  causes,  until  the  first  period  of  adult  age  has 
passed,  and  then  the  attacks  become  less  frequent  and  severe,  at  length 
altogether  disappearing. 

Ulcers  of  the  TansiU. 

The  tonsils  are  liable  to  ulceration  from  ordinary  causes;  from 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  from  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth,  or  from 
the  '*  cutting"  of  the  last  grinders.  Treatment  is  by  touching  the  part 
occasionally  with  nitrate  of  silver,  after  removal  or  mitigation  of  the 
cause,  extraction  of  the  decayed  teeth,  or  scarification  of  the  tense  gum. 

Other  ulcers  of  the  tonsils  are  of  constitutional  origin,  connected 
with  taint  of  system,  venereal,  mercurial,  or  both ;  sometimes  of  second- 
ary, sometimes  of  tertiary  accession,  the  local  characters  of  the  sore 
varying  according  to  circumstances — simple,  weak,  indolent,  irritable, 
inflamed,  sloughing,  or  phagedaenic.  Treatment,  in  such  cases,  is 
mainly  constitutional. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Tonsils. 

In  adolescents  of  weak  habit,  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is 
very  apt  to  occur,  connected  with  a  minor  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
fauces,  the  swollen  part  partially  and  slowly  subsiding  between  the 
inflammatory  attacks,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  induced  by 
slight  causes.  In  such  cases,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  tonsils  to 
become  permanently  enlarged,  by  simple  hypertrophy.     Both  are  in 

?;eneral  affected,  projecting  as  fleshy  eminences  into  the  fanoes,  inter- 
ering  considerably  with  deglutition,  somewhat  with  respiration,  and 
freatly  with  articulation ;  often  causing  deafness,  by  pressure  on  the 
lustachian  tubes,  and  rendering  the  patient  very  liable  to  acute  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  fauces,  on  the  slightest  exposure  to  atmospheric 
inclemency  or  vicissitude. 

In  the  state  of  excitement,  mild  antiphlogistics  are  necessary  for  a 
few  days ;  low  diet,  aperients,  gentle  diaphoretics,  sinapisms,  or  other 
light  counter-irritation.  In  the  indolent  state,  it  is  our  object  to  amend 
the  general  health  by  a  tonic  system  of  general  treatment ;  to  obtain 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  swellings  by  discussion ;  or,  this  failing,  to 
remove  the  redundant  texture.  As  discutients,  nitrate  of  silver,  aJum, 
and  iodide  of  zinc  are  most  in  use;  the  first  two  rubbed  on  the  parts 
in  substance;  the  last  applied  in  strong  solution,  by  means  of  a  hair- 
pencil  or  a  piece  of  sponge.  The  constitutional  treatment  is  as  for  the 
strumous  cachexy — a  condition  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with  the 
state  of  system  found  to  prevail  in  such  patients  {PrineipleSj  8d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  68).     When  discussion  fails,  the  knife*s  use  is  expedient;  not  to 
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extirpate  the  glands,  but  merely  to  take  away  the  redundant  and  pro- 
jecting parts.    The  mouth  being  opened  before  a  strong  light,  the  promi- 


Fig.  108. 


Fig.  104. 


Ezdikm  of  the  Tontilt;  the  knife  tamed  the  wrong  mj. 

nence  of  the  swelling  is  seized  firmly  by  a  volsella ; 
and,  by  means  of  this  instrument,  the  part  is  made 
tense  and  steady,  and  brought  more  into  the  central 
space.  A  probe^pointed  bistoury  is  passed  into  the 
mouth,  with  its  back  resting  on  the  tongue ;  and  its 
edge  having  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  base  of  the  swelling,  section  upwards  is 
effected  by  a  slight  sawing  motion.  A  similar  pro- 
cedure is  repeated  on  the  opposite  side.  Bleeding 
and  pain  are  generally  inconsiderable.  The  raw 
surfaces  granulate  and  heal;  occasional  applica- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver  being  made  lightly,  if 
need  be.  It  is  seldom  that  reproduction  is  even 
threatened. 

Objections  have  been  taken  to  such  operations,  on 
the  ground  that  dryness  of  the  fauces  is  apt*  to  fol- 
low, with  imperfect  articulation;  and  that,  sometimes, 
also,  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
sexual  impotence  induced.  The  experience  of  most 
surgeons  does  not  tend  to  sustain  such  objections;  at 
the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  cases  'of 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsil,  in  adolescents, 
can  be  got  rid  of  by  local  discutients  and  constitutional  alteratives,  and 
that,  therefore,  operative  interference  should  be  reserved  wholly  for 
those  cases  which  have  been  found  to  resist  milder  means. 


[Fabnestock't  Instrn- 
mont  for  remoTal  of  the 
TonKlIf.  Of  all  the  instni- 
mente  ipedally  contriTed 
for  thii  ol^eet,  thin  Is  prcv 
bably  the  beit;  and,  for 
operating  upon  young  or 
timid  penona,  It  Is  much 
more  araflable  than  the 
knife  or  idaaorf .— £o.] 
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Extirpation  of  the  entire  tonsil,  by  ligature,  or  by  knife — ^the  one 
operation  very  hazardous,  the  other  accomplished  with  great  difficulty — 
is,  in  the  present  day,  never  contemplated,  being  well  superseded  by 
the  partial  removal  just  described. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  TonsUs. 

Cancerous  ulceration  may  extend  to  the  tonsil  from  the  tongue,  or 
may  originate  in  the  gland  itself.     The  latter  event  is  rare. 

Carcinomatous  or  medullary  tumor  may  occupy  the  tonsil,  as  a  pri- 
mary disease ;  but  more  frequently  such  enlargement  of  this  part  is  but 
an  extension  of  malignant  disease  from  the  lip  or  lymphatic  glands. 

All  such  affections  are  incurable ;  and  operative  interference  is  out 
of  the  question — ^unless,  indeed,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  case, 
temporary  relief  by  bronchotomy  be  deemed  advisable,  on  account  of 
impending  asphyxia. 

Le  Cat,  M^oire  sor  I'extirpatioii  des  amygdales  Bquirrheiuea,  Joamal  de  MMediie, 
▼ol.  ii.  1755.  Louis,  sur  la  resection  des  amygdales,  M^m.  de  rAcad^mie  de  Chir.  toL  t. 
p.  423.  LisfhuiG,  Considerations,  &c.  sor  la  Luette,  Rerne  M^oale,  July,  182S.  Wat- 
son, Leotores  on  Practice  of  Medicine,  toL  i.  London,  1848 ;  Allan  Bums,  Snrgieal  Ana- 
tomy of  Head  and  Neck,  Edinburgh,  1811 ;  Harvey  on  Excision  of  the  Enlarged  Tonail, 
London,  1850. 


CHAPTEK   XV. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 

Pharyngitis. 

Thb  inflammatory  process,  affecting  the  pharynx,  pre-eminently  or 
solely,  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  Most  freqaently  it  is  the 
result  of  a  direct  exciting  cause ;  as  the  lodgement  of  foreign  bodies, 
or  the  contact  of  acrid  substances.  The  membrane  becomes  red  and 
swollen,  at  first  dry,  afterwards  affording  an  increased  and  perverted  se- 
cretion ;  deglutition  is  difficult  and  painful ;  pain  is  felt  on  pressure  from 
without ;  and  the  ordinary  constitutional  symptoms  attend.  The  action 
may  simply  resolve ;  or  ulceration  may  take  place  in  the  membrane, 
with  copious  purulent  discharge ;  or  the  submucous  tissue  may  become 
the  seat  of  abscess;  or  by  submucous  deposit  of  plastic  matter,  and 
change  of  structure  in  the  membrane  itself,  contraction  of  the  pharyn- 
geal space  may  result. 

Pharyngeal  Abscess. 

When  matter  has  formed  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  a  fluctuating, 
yet  tense  swelling  may  be  perceived ;  and  deglutition  becomes  more  and 
more  impeded,  according  to  the  increase  of  the  tumor.  In  children,  the 
affection  is  apt  to  simulate  croup.^  Treatment  is  by  early  and  free 
evacuation.  The  ordinary  site  of  abscess  is  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  pharynx,  in  front  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  and  their  coverings ;  and 
here  cutting  instruments  may  be  used  in  all  security.  If  the  abscess  be 
large,  it  is  well  to  use  a  trocar  and  canula,  lest  the  pus,  suddenly 
escaping  in  quantity,  might  endanger  suffocation  by  passing  into  the 
windpipe.  If  opening  be  delayed,  not  only  are  risk  and  inconvenience 
great  by  the  large  size  of  the  tumor ;  there  is  also  the  same  danger  from 
sudden  spontaneous  discharge,  as  in  abscess  of  the  tonsil ;  besides,  the 
bones  may  be  involved  by  a  burrowing  of  the  matter ;  and,  in  the  ulti- 
mate cicatrization  of  a  large  cavity,  contraction  and  stricture  of  the 
pharynx  may  result. 

Stricture  of  the  Pharynx. 

Simple  stricture  may  be  the  result  of  simple  pharyngitis,  causing 
structural  change  in  the  mucous  membrane,  with  accumulation  of  plastic 

1   VuU  MontUj  Joumftl  of  Medical  Sdenoe,  Augost,  1846,  p.  146.     Ibid.  October, 
1847,  p.  220. 
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deposit  in  the  submucous  tissue;  and,  on  the  latter  occurrence,  the 
contraction  mainly  depends.  Or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  ulceration 
of  the  membrane,  with  or  without  suppuration  in  the  parts  beneath. 
The  prominent  and  characteristic  symptom  is  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
more  especially  of  solid  and  imperfectly  masticated  food.  And  certainty 
of  the  existence  of  the  change  is  determined  by  the  use  of  a  probang  or 
tube,  whose  passage  downwards  is  resisted  by  the  contracted  part.  The 
ordinary  site  of  contraction  is  at  that  plirt  of  the  cavity  which  is  natu- 
rally most  narrow — the  lowest. 

Malignant  contraction  is  produced  by  carcinomatous  formation  in  the 
mucous  and  submucous  tissues ;  the  surface  speedily  assumes  the  open 
condition,  and  much  unhealthy  matter  is  discharged.  The  symptoms 
are,  great  pain  in  the  affected  part,  increased  by  motion  and  pressure ; 
expectoration  of  fetid,  copious,  bloody  discharge ;  great  and  increasing 
difficulty  in  swallowing ;  gradual  wasting  of  the  frame,  partly  by  inani- 
tion, partly  by  progress  of  the  usual  malignant  cachexy. 

The  simple  stricture  is  treated  by  dilatation.  A  probang — a  rounded 
piece  of  whalebone,  with  a  bulbous  extremity  made  of  ivory — ^is  passed 
gently  down  to  the  obstruction ;  or  a  gum-elastic  bougie  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  One  having  been  selected  of  such  a  size  as  will  pass 
without  the  use  of  force,  it  is  lodged  in  the  contracted  part,  and  retained 
there  for  some  time,  according  to  the  sensations  of  the  patient.  After 
a  day  or  two,  the  irritation  caused  by  the  former  instrument  having 
subsided,  another,  a  size  larger,  is  similarly  employed.  And  thus, 
gradually,  the  normal  caliber  is  restored.  An  instrument  of  full  siie 
should  be  passed  occasionally,  however,  for  some  time  afterwards,  to 
obviate  the  tendency  to  recontraction,  which  exists  in  all  mucous  canals 
so  affected.  The  object  of  the  passing  of  instruments  is,  not  to  excite 
inflammation  or  ulceration  in  the  contracted  part,  for  this  would  plainly 
tend  to  ultimate  aggravation  of  the  morbid  state ;  but  to  excite  absorp- 
tion of  the  submucous  deposit,  and  a  resolutory  action,  with  discharge, 
in  the  membrane  itself.  At  the  same  time,  some  benefit  is  also  obtained 
by  mechanical  dilatation. 

The  malignant  stricture  admits  only  of  palliation.  Great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  administration  of  nutritive  ingesta,  so  as  to  husband  the 
failing  strength ;  while  pain  and  discomfort  are  assuaged  by  opiates. 
Direct  interference  with  the  part,  by  means  of  bougies,  or  otherwise, 
with  dilatation  in  view,  cannot  but  do  harm.  Often,  however,  the  pain 
of  the  ulcerated  surface  may  be  relieved,  by  occasionally  touching  it 
with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Spasm  of  the  Pharynx. 

In  patients  of  nervous  temperament,  prone  to  hysteria,  with  stomach 
and  bowels  disordered,  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  is  not  an 
unfrequent  occurrence ;  causing  pain  in  the  part,  with  an  uneasy  and 
apprehensive  feeling  of  tightness,  and  materially  interfering  with  de- 
glutition. The  attacks  are  only  occasional,  sudden  in  accession,  and 
gradual  in  remission.  The  treatment  is  mainly  constitutional ;  of  an 
iiltcrative,    tonic,    and    antispasmodic    character.      Locally,    external 
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counter-irritation  of  a  slight  grade,  or  opiate  friction,  or  a  belladonna 
plaster  over  the  nape  of  the  neck,  may  be  of  service.  Sometime^  even 
the  passing  of  the  probang  will  not  convince  the  hysterical  patient  that 
the  affection  is  merely  nervous. 

Pardlym  of  the  Pharynx, 

This,  occurring  in  the  sequel  of  any  disease,  is  usually  of  very  un- 
favorable import ;  denoting  affection  of  the  brain,  probably  by  effusion, 
which  is  likely  to  prove  fatal.  It  may  occur  singly,  however,  as  after 
external  injury  of  the  head  or  neck,  and  then  the  prognosis  may  be 
somewhat  more  hopeful.  The  prominent^ymptom  is  simple  dysphagia, 
without  obstruction  to  instruments,  or  any  other  sign  of  stricture  in  the 
passage.  Treatment  is  to  be  directed  mainly  to  the  head  and  neck,  by 
counter-irritation,  and  such  internal  remedies  as  may  seem  advisalble ; 
while  life  is  meanwhile  sustained  by  supplying  the  stomach  with  nutri- 
tive fluids,  by  means  of  a  tube  passed  into  the  oesophagus. 

Sacculated  Pharynx. 

Sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  becomes  dilated  into  a 
pouch,  of  greater  or  less  size,  situate  immediately  behind  the  oesopha- 
geal orifice.  Food  lodges  there,  sometimes  for  many  hours,  coming  up 
again  in  a  kind  of  rumination.  Deglutition  is  difficult  and  imperfect ; 
Often  accompanied,  especially  when  liquids  are  taken,  with  a  churning 
noise.  Frequently,  too,  there  is  a  copious  secretion  of  glairy  mucus; 
sometimes  accumulating  spontaneously  in  the  mouth,  more  commonly 
brought  up  by  hawking.  The  affection  plainly  admits  of  no  direct 
treatment ;  and  care  must  be  taken  in  using  the  probang — should  that 
be  thought  necessary  for  an  exact  diagnosis — lest  it  should  enter  the 
pouch,  and  be  forcibly  impelled  thence  through  the  parietes. 

• 

Tumors  of  the  Pharynx. 

Tumors  occasionally,  though  rarely,  form  in  the  pharynx.  They  are 
troublesome  by.  the  dysphagia  which  their  bulk  necessarily  occasions,  and 
dangerous  by  the  tendency  which  all  tumors  have  to  enlargement  and 
degeneration.  They  may  be  simple,  and  of  the  polypous  character,  and 
these  may  be  detached  by  ligature,  applied  to  their  base  by  means  of  a 
double  canula.     Or  they  are  medullary ;  and  then  irremediable. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Pharynx. 

Portions  of  food,  and  other  articles  held  in  the  mouth,  not  unfre- 
quently  become  arrested  in  their  passage  downwards  ;  even  though  no 
abnormal  contraction  exist  at  any  part  of  the  canal.  Substances  of 
some  size  and  solidity  are  likely  to  rest  at  the  narrowest — the  lowest — 
part  of  the  pharynx.  Those  of  a  slim  and  spiculated  character,  on  the 
contrary — as  needles,  pins,  fish  bones,  pigeon  bones,  &c. — are  more  fre- 
quently entangled  in  tne  folds  of  the  soft  palate.     In  both  situations, 
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the  foreign  matter  is  within  reach  of  the  finger ;  and  this  is  the  best 
instrillnent  by  which  to  ascertain  the  exact  site  and  nature  of  the  lodge- 
ment— as  well  as  the  best  guide  to  the  forceps  in  extraction.  Even  a 
minute  substance  entangled  in  the  fauces  causes  much  discomfort ;  and 
besides,  if  not  removed,  will  probably  induce  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
flammatory action.  But  the  larger  and  solid  substances,  lodged  lower 
down,  call  more  urgently  for  our  aid ;  inasmuch  as  by  their  bulk  and 
pressure,  and  by  the  spasmodic  move^ments  which  their  irritation  induces 
in  the  larynx,  they  threaten  suffocation.  The  patient  is  seated  firmly 
on  a  chair ;  the  fore-finger  is  thrust  determinedly  into  the  fauces,  and 
its  point  is  moved  about  in  every  direction,  until  either  the  foreign  sub- 
stance is  discovered,  or  the  surgeon  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  foreign 
body  there.  Much  retching  will  be  occasioned  in  all  probability ;  but 
this  must  be  unheeded  by  the  examiner,  and  endured  by  the  patient ; 
perquisition  of  the  soft  palate  being  got  over  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves  concerned  in  the  production  of  vomiting 
being  chiefly  situated  there.  The  presence  and  site  of  the  foreign  body 
having  been  ascertained,  it  is  seized  by  forceps,  and  gently  withdrawn. 
For  pins  and  small  bones  in  the  arches  of  the  velum,  the  ordinary. 
dressing-forceps,  or  merely  the  finger-nail,  will  sufiice.  For  solid  matter 
lodged  lower  down,  longer  forceps,  gently  curved  at  the  extremity,  are 
more  suitable. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  very  frequently  the  painful  aensa- 
tion  of  a  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  pharynx  remains,  after  the  sub- 
stance itself  has  passed  down  into  the  stomach.  When,  therefore,  we 
have  made  a  careful  examination* of  the  parts,  and  satisfied  ourselves 
that  no  foreign  body  is  there,  we  treat  such  abnormal  sensation  by 
leeching,  followed  by  counter-irritation,  or  by  anodyne  embrocation. 

The  passing  of  Instruments  by  tlie  Pharynx. 

«  The  surgeon  is  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  pass  instruments  into 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus;  curved  forceps  for  the  extraction  of  foreign 
bodies ;  probangs  and  bougies  for  the  propulsion  of  impacted  articles  of 
food,  or  fot"  the  relief  of  simple  organic  stricture ;  hollow  tubes  for  the 
conveyance  of  nourishment  into  the  stomach,  in  cases  of  wound  of  the 
pharynx  or  oesophagus — as  in  cut  throat;  and  the  tube  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  in  cases  of  poisoning.  The  points  to  be  attended  to  are — to  use 
all  gentleness,  so  as  to  avoid  lesion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  canal; 
and  to  take  especial  care,  particularly  when  it  is  our  object  to  throw  in 
ingesta,  that  the  tube  does  not  pass  into  the  air-passage.  If  the  patient 
be  sensible,  he  is  seated  on  a  chair,  with  the  head  thrown  much  back, 
so  as  to  bring  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  into  as  straight  a 
line  as  possible.  The  mouth  having  been  opened  wide,  and  the  tongue 
depressed  with  the  left  fore-finger,  the  tube  is  moved  rapidly  past  the 
soft  palate,  so  as  to  avoid  retching ;  and  its  extremity  is  then  gently 
propelled,  resting  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx  and  made  to 
glide,  as  it  were,  on  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  vertebrae  in  its  passage 
downwards.  When  the  instrument's  point  is  opposite  the  rima  glottidis, 
the  patient  is  directed  to  make  an  effort  to  swallow  his  saliva;  or,  vrith 
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the  left  hand,  the  surgeon  raises  the  box  of  the  larynx,  and  at  the  same 
time  pulls  it  gently  forwards  from  the  oesophagus;  such  movement  being 
plainly  conducive  to  the  free  passage  of  the  instrument  into  the  latter 
canal.  When  insensibility  exists,  the  operation  is  in  one  way  facilitated; 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  But,  in 
such  cases,  it  is  plain  that  our  care  to  insure  a  right  passage  for  the 
instrurpent  must  be  doubly  exerted ;  the  patient  having  no  power  to  warn 
QS  of  a  threatened  deviation  from  the  proper  track.  In  most  cases,  it 
is  well  to  assure  ourselves  fully  that  the  tube  is  in  the  oesophagus,  and 
not  in  the  larynx,  before  fluids  are  passed  downwards  to  the  stomach. 
For  this  purpose,  a  sheet  of  paper  may  be  placed  over  the  face,  wit^i 
the  extremity  of  the  tube  projecting  through  it ;  while  in  front  of  the 
tube  a  lighted  taper  is  put,  which  by  the  paper  is  effectually  screened 
from  the  flatus  of  the  nostrils  in  expiration.  If,  on  expiration,  the  flame 
remain  steady,  no  air  impinging  on  it,  we  may  proceed  with  injection; 
the  tube  is  certainly  in  its  right  place.  If  the  flame  be  extinguished, 
or  even  made  to  bend  considerably,  it  is  equally  plain  that  an  error  has 
been  made;  and  that  injection  would  almost  certainly  occasion  fatal 
4tfphyxia.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  flame  may  be  afiected  a 
little  in  expiration,  although  the  tube  be  quite  in  its  right  track.  For, 
it  is  probable  that  in  inspiration  a  certain  amount  of  air  may  pass  down- 
wards jby  the  tube,  which  during  expiration  may  be  ag^in  extruded. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  large  instrument  is  preferable,  in  such 
cases,  to  one  of  small  size;  being  much  less  likely  to  enter  the  windpipe. 
And  it  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that,  in  emergencies,  a  syringe  is  not 
essential  to  eflect  clearance  of  the  stomach ;  a  tube  having  been  passed, 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  made  to  flow  out  by  it,  on 
merely  bending  the  body,  and  bringing  the  mouth  to  a  lower  level  than 
that  of  the  epigastrium.  When  a  syringe  is  employed,  it  should  always 
be  with  caution ;  otherwise,  ecchymosis  and  laceration  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  are  not  improbable. 

Also,  unless  previously  aware  that  the  stomach  contains  much  fluid, 
it  is  prudent  to  begin  the  operation  by  injecting  tepid  water,  which  is 
afterwards  pumped  out  along  with  the  previous  contents;  and  this  in- 
jecting and  ejecting  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  seem  necessary, 
with  the  double  view  of  washing  out  the  viscus  thoroughly,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  injury  to  the  lining  membrane. 

4 

Watfloxi,  Clinical  Lecture,  Med.  Gazette,  toI.  xyii.  Kunze,  Commentatio  Pathologica 
de  Dysphagia,  Lips.  1820.  Monro,  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Gullet,  Edin.  1830. 
C.  Bell,  Institutes  of  Surgery,  toI.  i.  ,  Appia,  de  Stricturis  (Esophagi,  Heidelb.  1842. 
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Fig.  105. 


iStricture  of  the  (E»ophagu». 

(ESOPHAGITIS,  of  a  most  inteDse  character,  is  occasionally  induced 
by  the  swallowing  of  acrid  fluids,  as  scalding  water,  the  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acids,  soap  leeB,  caustic  alkalies,  &c.  A  more  moderate  action 
may  be  induced  by  slighter  causes,  or  may  occur  when  do  cause  can 
readily  be  assigned,  and  its  probable  result  will  be  contractioD  of  the 
canal,  partly  by  change  of  the  mucous  membrane,  partly  and  mainlj 
by  submucous  deposit. 

But  contraction  of  the  (esophagus  may  be  of  three  kinds,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  pharynx.  It  may  depend  on  spasm,  of  sudden  aocessioB, 
and  only  occasional ;  removable  by  general 
treatment.  Or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a 
chronic  inflammatory  process,  of  gradual  ap- 
proach, constant,  and  curable  only  by  a  cau- 
tious use  of  the  simple  probang  or  bougie.  Or 
it  may  be  caused  by  structural  change  of  a 
malignant  kind,  followed  speedily  by  ulceration, 
and  capable  only  of  palliation. 

The  simple  organic  stricture  is  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Its  ordinary  site  is  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  opposite  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  When  tight  and  of  considerable 
duration,  the  tube  is  prone  to  become  dilated 
above  the  strictured  part,  forming  a  poach  in 
which  food  inconveniently  accumulates.  The 
constrictors  of  the  pharynx  are  usually  hyper- 
trophied,  and  the  upper  cornua  of  the  thyrmd 
cartilage  may  become  closely  approximated.' 
Above  the  stricture,  too,  ulceration  is  apt  to 
take  place,  which,  though  not  malignant,  is 
nevertheless  very  intractable,  and  most  incon- 
veniently complicates  the  cose.  Besides,  in 
conse<iuence  of  obstruction  to  deglutition,  the 
system  is  apt  to  suffer  more  or  less  by  an  ap- 
proach to  inanition,  and  therefore  it  is  obriously 
r  duty  to  commence  the  suitable  remedial  interference  at  as  early  a 

I  Lancet,  No.  1209,  p.  483. 
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period  as  possible.  In  using  the  bougie,  even  more  gentleness  and 
care,  if  possible,  are  expedient,  than  in  the  case  of  strictured  pharynx, 
force  being  more  likely  to  produce  lesion  of  the  membrane,  and  even  to 
cause  perforation  of  the  tube.  It  has  happened  that  the  head  of  a  pro- 
bang,  supposed  to  have  passed  on  to  the  stomach  after  having  overcome 
the  stricture,  has  been  found,  after  death — at  no  distant  date,  and  not 
unconnected  with  the  €vent — to  have  lodged  in  the  mediastinum !  An- 
other precaution  is  equally  necessary,  namely,  to  beware  that  there  is 
no  error  in  our  diagnosis,  to  be  certain  that  the  contraction  is  really 
caused  by  structural  change  in  the  oesophagus  itself,  and  not  dependent 
on  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal  or  other  tumor.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  thrust  and  pressure  of  a  probang  or  tube,  acting  on  the 
parietes  of  an  advancing  aneurism,  may  fearfully  accelerate  the  fatal 
issue. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  (Esophagus. 

Foreign  bodies,  whether  obtuse  and  globular,  or  sharp  and  angular, 
portions  of  meat,  or  bones,  pins,  &c.,  become  arrested  usually  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  nearly  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Or, 
lodging  there  in  the  first  instance,  they  become  displaced  either  upwards 
or  downwards,  usually  in  the  latter  direction,  by  the  efforts  either  of 
the  patient  or  of  those  whom  he  calls  to  his  aid.  The  result  varies, 
according  to  circumstances.  There  may  be  simply  an  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  with  more  or  less  dysphagia, 
or  an  inflammatory  process  is  kindled,  and  advances  perhaps  to  sup- 
puration and  ulceration,  or  by  the  pressure  and  irritation  of  a  bulky 
substance  life  may  be  immediately  perilled  by  impending  asphyxia. 
Or,  as  very  frequently  happens,  the  foreign  body  slips  down  into  the 
stomach,  leaving,  however,  a  marked  sensation  of  its  presence  at  the 
site  of  its  temporary  arrest. 

The  presence  of  foreign  matter  is  ascertained  by  the  bent  forceps  or 
by  the  probang,  passed  carefully  down  and  moved  gently.  According 
to  the  nature  of  the  substance,  either  extraction  or  propulsion  is  prac- 
tised. If  the  obstructing  body  be  a  piece  of  meat,  or  other  article  of 
food,  not  likely  to  injure  the  canal  in  a  forced  passage,  and  capable  of 
being  subsequently  digested  in  the  stomach,  it  is  the  simpler  practice, 
and  perfectly  warrantable,  to  push  the  foreign  substance  gently  down- 
wards by  means  gf  the  probang.  When,  however,  the  circumstances 
are  of  an  opposite  character,  as  usually  happens — when  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  oesophagus  cannot  fail  to  sustain  lesion  in  attempts  at  pro- 
pulsion, and  that  the  stomach  will  be  unable  to  make  any  satisfactory 
impression  on  the  substance,  should  it  be  received  there,  extraction  is 
invariably  to  be  preferred.  Long,  curved  forceps  are  the  most  gene- 
rally available  instrument,  the  surgeon  being  provided  with  two  pairs, 
of  opposite  movements  in  the  blades.  The  one  having  missed  the 
foreign  substance,  when  this  is  narrow  or  flat,  the  other  can  scarcely 
fail  to  seize  it.  Seizure  having  been  made,  dislodgement  from  the 
parietes  of  the  canal  is  to  be  effected  by  a  cautious  wriggling  movement 
of  the  hand,  before  extractive  power  is  applied,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
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injury  of  the  parts.     Needles  or  pins  may  be  entangled  in  loops  of 
thread  attached  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  whalebone,  passed  down  to  the 


Fig.  106. 


Fig.  107. 


Fig.  106.  Forceps  ibr  extracting  fomign  bodies       Fig.  107.  The  oompanion  Fomps  to  Fig.  KNS.  open- 
ftt>m  the  pharynx  and  orsophagus.  ing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

site  of  lodgement,  and  moved  gently  about.  Flat  substances,  such  as 
coins,  presenting  their  edges  to  the  operator,  may  be  brought  up  by  a 
flat  and  broad  blunt-hook.  When  no  instrument  is  at  hand,  and  the 
case  is  urgent,  extrusion  of  the  foreign  substance  may  be  effected  by 
exciting  vomiting,  and  this  may  be  done  either  by  administration  of  the 
ordinary  emetics,  if  swallowing  be  at  all  practicable,  or  by  mechanically 
tickling  the  fauces. 

When  indigestible  substances  have  passed  into  the  stomach,  they 
usually  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  by  the  natural  outlet — per  anum ; 
passing  off  with  the  feculent  matter — often  but  little  changed — ^after  the 
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lapse  of  8ome  time.  To  assist  the  downward  movement,  purgatives  are 
often  employed.  If  the  foreign  body  be  solid  and  obtuse,  no  harm  is 
done,  and  extrusion  will  probably  be  expedited.  But  if  the  substance 
be  sharp  and  spiculated,  the  practice  cannot  but  be  mischievous  ;  tend- 
ing to  produce  entanglement  in  the  mucous  membrane,  probably  with 
perforation  of  the  bowel ;  and  also  tending  to  kindle  inflammation  in 
the  affected  part.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is  more  prudent  to  await 
the  working  of  nature.  Needles  and  pins  usually  do  perforate  the  in- 
testinal canal;  but,  if  left  to  themselves,  the  process  is  gradual,  accom- 
panied by  protective  plastic  exudation,  and  consequently  harmless.  In 
due  time,  the  foreign  body  appears  at  the  surface,  as  if  soliciting  ex- 
traction— perhaps  months  after  the  date  of  its  entrance,  and  after  hav- 
ing traversed  a  most  circuitous  route.  Fish-bones,  and  bones  of  rabbits 
or  other  small  animals,  are  not  unfrequently  arrested  by  the  sphincter 
of  the  anus,  after  having  safely  made  the  passage  above  ;  and  may  re- 
quire the  use  of  both  knife  and  forceps  for  their  removal.  Cherry- 
stones, and  such  like  substances,  may  lodge  in  the  vermiform  process  of 
the  caput  caecum,  and  excite  either  abscess  there  or  general  peritonitis. 
Occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  happens  that  the  foreign  body  will 
move  neither  up  nor  down  in  the  oesophagus.  Extrusion  and  propulsion 
having  both  failed,  excision  is  the  only  other  resource.  The  substance 
is  cut  down  upon  from  without,  and  extracted  through  the  wound. 

(Eiophagoiomy. 

The  neck  is  stretched,  by  elevating  and  throwing  back  the  head;  and, 
by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  the  foreign  substance  is  made  to  project 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  left  side  of  the  trachea;  [or,  a  stout  probang 
may  be  passed  down  to  the  obstruction,  and  its  point  be  pressed  against 
the  side  of  the  gullet,  so  as  to  make  the  latter  prominent. — ^Ed.]  A  free 
incision  is  made  over  the  swelling,  through  the  skin  and  platvsma  my- 
oides ;  and  then,  by  a  cautious  and  more  limited  use  of  the  knife,  the 
oesophagus  is  exposed  in  its  most  projecting  part.  Here  it  is  penetrated 
by  the  knife;  and  the  opening  thus  formed  is  afterwards  dilated  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent,  partly  by  the  finger,  partly  by  slight  touches  of  the  knife's 
^ge.  The  offending  matter  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  finger,  or  by  forceps, 
and  removed.  Hemorrhage  having  been  arrested,  the  wound  is  brought 
accurately  into  apposition,  and  treated  for  adhesion.  For  some  days  a 
tube  is  worn,  passed  by  the  mouth ;  and  through  this  the  necessary 
nourishment  is  conveyed,  clear  of  the  wound. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  foreign  substances  may  be  safely  left  to 
loosen  themselves  by  suppuration,  and  so  to  facilitate,  if  not  effect, 
their  own  extrusion.  But  experience  declares  that  it  is  not  so.  The 
obstruction  to  deglutition,  and  impediment  to  breathing,  are  themselves 
circumstances  sufficiently  untoward  to  demand  prompt  interference. 
The  inflammatory  process,  too,  which  is  sure  to  follow,  is  fraught  with 
hoth  disadvantage  and  danger;  it  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  formida- 
hle  organic  stricture ;  it  may  cause  a  troublesome  abscess,  resulting 
perhaps  in  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  canal;  or,  in  a  low  site,  ulceration 
may  open  into  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  prove  speedily  fatal. 
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[CEsophagotomy  has  been  performed  also  in  a  few  instances  of  aggra- 
vated organic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus^  in  which  other  means  had 
been  long  tried  in  vain,  and  in  which  death  from  inanition  was  immi- 
nent. But  the  incurable  nature  of  the  disease  which  generally  pro- 
duces the  stricture,  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and  ultimate  fruitlessness  of 
the  operation,  the  possibility  of  nourishing  the  patient  per  rectum  for 
a  considerable  time— these  and  other  considerations  must  render  the 
operation  an  unadvisable  one. 

The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  together 
with  the  report  of  a  case  of  oesophagotomy,  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  New 
York,  in  the  Am,  Journal^  vol.  viii.  N.  S.  The  difficulties  and  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  are  therein  narrated ;  they  are  so  great,  that  Dr.  Wat- 
son suggests  that  gastrotomy  might  be  preferable.  But,  although  the 
latter  operation  is  easy  enough  of  accomplishment,  and  although  an 
abundance  of  nutriment  might  be  readily  introduced  thereby,  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  more  eligible  proceeding  than  the  other. — >£d.] 

Palsy  of  the  (Esophagus. 

This,  like  the  corresponding  affection  of  the  pharynx,  is  usually  of 
evil  import ;  betokening  disease  of  the  nervous  centres.  Inability  to 
swallow  may  be  complete ;  but  the  probang  meets  no  obstruction. 

In  some  cases,  benefit  may  be  derived  from  counter-irritation  and  use 
of  galvanism;  but  in  most  we  must  be  contented  with  palliation — sus- 
taining life  by  matters  introduced  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  as 
well  as  by  nutrient  enemata. 

Kunze,  Commentatio  Pathologica  de  Dysphagia,  Lips.  1820.  Monro,  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Gullet,  Edin.  1830.  C.  Bell,  Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  Amott,  on 
(Esophagotomy,  Med.-Chir.  Trnns.  vol.  xx.  Appia,  de  Stricturis  CEsophagi,  Heidelh. 
1842.  [Smith's  Operative  Surgery,  p.  277  ;  Mott's  Velpeau,  vol.  iii.  p.  496 ;  FergU88on*8 
Pract.  Surgery. — Ed.] 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EAR. 

Foreign  Bodies. 

Children  are  apt  to  insert  foreign  matter  into  the  meatus  auditorius, 
as  well  as  into  the  nostrils.  Dislodgement  and  extrusion  are  effected  by 
the  same  means  ;  by  the  stream  of  water  injected  ;  or  by  the  use  of  a 
flat  and  bent  probe,  or  curette.  Forceps  are  a  still  more  reprehensible 
instrument  here,  than  in  the  case  of  the  nostril ;  for  impaction  is  not 
only  more  probable,  but  likely  to  be  followed  by  much  more  serious 
results.  Abortive  attempts  to  dislodge,  by  forceps,  have  occasioned 
deeper  entrance,  disruption  of  the  internal  ear,  intense  otitis,  and  death.  ^ 

Larvse  have  lodged  in  the  ear ;  causing  severe  inflammation  there, 
with  much  local  suffering,  and  grave  constitutional  disturbance.  White 
Precipitatey  suspended  in  milk,  is  found  successful  in  killing  the  animals, 
when  injected ;  and  they  may  be  subsequently  removed  by  forqeps, 
curette,  or  a  stream  of  water.' 

Polypus  of  the  Ear. 

Two  forms  of  polypi  may  form  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  meatus 
eztemus — usually  from  that  middle  part  of  the  meatus  which  furnishes 
the  cerumen ;  one  soft  and  pulpy,  analogous  to  the  common  mucous 
polypus  of  the  nose  ;  the  other  more  firm  and  fleshy,  resembling  rather 
the  solid  polypi  of  the  uterus  ;  both  simple  in  structure  and  tendency. 
Deafness  is  occasioned,  along  with  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  part; 
and  more  or  less  discharge  escapes,  of  a  puriform  and  offensive  charac- 
ter. Treatment  is  by  evulsion  ;  slim  forceps  *being  employed  for  this 
purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  nasal  polypus.  By  the  use  of  the  ear-specu- 
lum, cautiously  introduced — an  instrument  similar  to  the  nasal  speculum, 
only  of  a  more  tubular  extremity,  suited  to  the  cavity  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  explore— the  site  of  growth  is  ascertained ;  there  the  seizure 
by  forceps  is  made ;  and,  by  slight  torsion  combined  with  evulsion, 
extirpation  is  effected.  Or  the  attachment  may  be  divided  by  means  of 
blunt-pointed  scissors.  When  the  growth  springs  from  near  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  however,  evulsion  is  not  safe ;  and  it  is  better  to  destroy 
it  by  caustic — such  as  the  potassa  cum  calce.^  When  bleeding  has 
ceased  and  pain  subsided — after  the  use  of  forceps  or  scissors — it  is 

«  Lancet,  No.  1062,  p.  468.  «  Ibid.  No.  1844,  p.  588. 

'  Toynbee,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  8,  1862. 
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veil  to  tOQch  the  part  with  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
chance  of  reproduction.  And  if  the  morbid  stractaie 
Fig.  108,  should  not  have  been  entirely  removed,  snch  eauteriia- 
tion  may  require  repetition  from  time  to  time.  Dnring  the 
healing  process,  relaxation  of  the  membrane,  with  copiou 
discharge,  ia  apt  to  prove  tronblesome ;  demanding  the 
daily  and  repeated  nse  of  gently  stimnlating  and  astrin- 
gent injections. 

Fungoid  granulatumt,  of  a  polypooa  character,  not 
unfrequently  spring  from  the  membrane  of  the  meatos, 
in  cases  of  long-continued  otorrhoea.  They  gro*  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  or  from  the  membrana 
tjmpani  itself;  and,  when  of  large  size,  may  simulate 
polypus.  They  are  got  rid  of  by  nitrate  of  silver,  lued 
[A  more  dmpia    escharotically,  and  by  the  snbseqnent  employment  of 

^tlii™''torui^    astringent  injections. 

Otitit. 

The  inflammatory  process  may  attack  the  mDeoai 
membrane  of  the  ear,  and  textures  connected  therewith, 
either  on  the  exterior  or  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the 
membrana  tympani.  In  the  one  case,  the  affection  is 
said  to  be  external ;  in  the  other,  internal. 
External  OtitU. — This  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
young;  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold,  with  or  without  irritation,  caused  by 
affections  of  the  teeth  or  gums.  It  constitutes  the  common  earache,  from 
cold ;  the  pain  being  that  which  attends  on  the  ordinary  inflammatory 
process,  occurring  in  a  part  of  extreme  sonsitiveness.  The  action  may 
simply  resolve ;  or  it  may  cause  a  puriform  exhalation  from  the  mem- 
brane ;  or  abscess  may  form  beneath  the  membrane,  pointing,  dischaiv- 
ing,  and  causing  much  aggravation  of  distress.  Treatment  is  simj^ 
antiphlogistic ;  leeching  behind  the  ear,  fomentation,  hot  ponlUces, 
purges,  and  antimony.  When  abscess  forms,  activity  in  the  application 
of  heat  and  moisture  is  redoubled ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of 
matter  is  presented,  evacuation  is  efiected  by  puncture. 

Internal  Otitis  is  a  more  serious  affection,  and  may  be  Tarionsly 
induced,  by  injury,  exposure  to  cold,  or  extension  of  a  more  outward 
attack.  Fain  may  not  be  more  acute,  but  is  deeper  seated,  and  more 
intolerable ;  attended  with  throbbing,  and  confusion  of  the  head ;  the 
syatom  sympathizing  in  well-marked  inflammatory  fever.  If  the  action 
proceed  to  suppuration,  disruption  of  the  internal  ear,  with  loss  of 
bearing,  is  all  but  inevitable ;  and,  very  probably,  a  still  more  scrions 
result  may  ensue,  namely,  affection  of  the  interior  of  the  cranium. 
Treatment  is  actively  antiphlogistic.  When  certain  that  acute  internal 
otitis  exists,  we  will  not  content  ourselves  withleeching  behind  the  ear, 
but  may  take  blood  both  from  the  part  and  from  the  system.  Calomel 
and  opium,  too,  will  be  administered ;  the  invasion  of  an  organ  of  deli- 
cate texture,  of  important  function,  and  in  near  connection  with  the 
brain,  being  sufficient  warrant  for  such  procedure  {PrincipUi,  3d  Am. 
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Ed.  p.  169).  In  short,  the  best  efforts  will  be  made  early  and  satis- 
factorily to  subdue  the  rising  process,  so  as  to  prevent  suppuration,  if 
possible.  When  matter  has  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  the 
membrana  tympani  acts  injuriously,  by  repressing  outward  discharge  of 
the  abscess;  occasioning  tension,  with  aggravation  of  the  symptoms. 
Here  the  general  rules  of  surgery  are  to  be  fulfilled,  by  incising  the 
tense,  resisting  membrane— which  is  seen  white  and  prominent — so  soon 
as  we  are  satisfied,  by  its  change  of  color  and  form,  and  the  course  of 
the  general  symptoms,  that  intra-tympanal  suppuration  has  taken  place. 
The  membrane  must  yield,  ultimately,  by  ulceration  or  sloughing ;  pro- 
bably too  late  to  save  the  delicate  and  complicated  apparatus  of  hearing 
from  irreparable  injury ;  perhaps  too  late  to  prevent  extension  of  aggra- 
vated inflammatory  action  to  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

Chronic  internal  otitis  is  common;  less  formidable  than  the  acute 
form  at  the  time  of  invasion,  but  prone,  if  unchecked,  to  lead  to  equally 
serious  consequences.  The  membrane  may  be  simply  changed  in  struc- 
ture ;  thick,  rough,  and  vascular ;  clogging  and  enveloping  the  ossicula 
auditus.  Or  suppuration  may  take  place,  with  perforation  of  the  mem- 
brana, and  probably  with  ultimate  necrosis,  and  discharge  of  the  ossicula. 
Treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health,  alteratives,  and 
patient  counter-irritation. 

Otorrhcea. 

By  this  term  is  understood  a  puriform  or  purulent  discharge  from  the 
ear ;  the  result  of  chronic  inflammatory  action.  Usually  it  is  preceded 
by  the  ordinary  signs  of  an  attack  of  otitis,  acute,  or  subacute  in  cha- 
racter. Children  are  most  liable  to  this  affection ;  and  especially  those 
of  strumous  habit.  Often  it  is  one  of  the  sequelae  of  scarlatina.  It  is 
well  to  examine  the  meatus  attentively,  by  means  of  the  speculum,  dis- 
charge having  been  previously  removed  by  gentle  ablution.  For  if  the 
membrana  tympani  be  found  entire,  and  tolerably  sound,  the  affection 
is  so  declared  to  be  comparatively  simple ;  whereas,  if  that  membrane 
be  found  imperfect,  denoting  an  internal  origin  of  the  suppuration, 
prognosis  is  rendered  more  guarded  and  unfavorable. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  term  Otorrhoea,  in  truth,  compre- 
hends many  affections ;  inflammation  of  the  external  ear,  of  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  or  of  the  mastoid  cells.  And  it  is  equally  important 
to  observe  that  inflammation  begun  in  the  external  meatus  may  at  any 
time  extend  to  the  other  parts,  and  thence  to  the  contents  of  the 
cranium,  from  the  tympanum  to  the  cerebrum,  and  from  the  mastoid 
cells  to  the  cerebellum.^ 

Treatment  is  mainly  palliative  and  expectant,  as  regards  the  part, 
restorative  as  regards  the  system.     The  constitutional  cachexy  is  to  be 

>  '*  No  person  saffering  from  chronic  catarrhal  inflammadon  of  the  dermoid  layer  of  the 
meatuis,  the  membrana  tympani,  or  of  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  can  be 
aaanred  that  disease  is  not  being  prolonged  to  the  temporal  bone,  the  brain,  and  its  mem- 
bnuies ;  and  that  any  ordinary  exciting  cause,  as  an  attack  of  fever  or  influenza,  a  blow 
on  the  head,  &c.,  may  not  induce  the  appearance  of  acute  symptoms,  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  speedUy  flatal." — Toynbee,  Med.-Chir.  Tratu,  toI.  xxxit. 
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combated  by  the  usual  means.  The  ear  is  kept  clean  by  frequent  and 
careful  use  of  tepid  water,  without  and  within  the  meatus.  The  state 
of  the  mouth  is  looked  to,  and,  if  need  be,  amended.  Reaccessions  of 
inflammatory  action  are  averted  or  subdued  by  occasional  leeching  and 
fomentation,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  chronic  actioni  which 
is  maintaining  the  structural  and  functional  disorder  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  is  sought  to  be  overcome  by  careful  counter-irritation,  such 
as  blistering  behind  the  ear ;  this,  however,  being  proceeded  with  cau- 
tiously, lest  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  which  frequently  is 
an  accompaniment  of  otorrhoea,  should  be  either  induced  or  aggravated. 
When  nearly  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  part  have 
subsided,  and  when  the  general  system  has  decidedly  improved,  weak 
astringents  may  be  employed  to  favor  recovery  of  the  membrane,  and 
consequent  cessation  of  the  discharge.  This  part  of  the  treatment, 
however,  must  always  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible  care, 
lest,  by  sudden  arrest  of  the  discharge,  return  of  the  inflammatory 
attack  in  a  deeper  site,  and  in  an  aggravated  form,  should  unhappily 
ensue.  Such  risk  is  in  all  cases  great  when  sudden  arrest  of  discharge 
has  occurred  from  any  cause,  but  especially  in  those  cases  in  which 
implication  of  the  internal  ear  is  indicated  by  imperfection  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  and  perhaps  previous  discharge  of  the  ossicula  auditus.^ 

OtorrhoDa  in  the  adult  may  be  connected  with  the  lodgement  of 
foreign  matter  in  the  meatus,  long  overlooked.  A  grass-seed,  or  such 
like  substance,  may  be  extruded  aiter  many  years,  otorrhoea,  occasional 
or  constant,  having  been  maintained  during  the  whole  period  of  its 
residence. 

Otorrhoea  is  occasionally  connected  with  a  degenerated  condition  of 
the  pars  petrosa  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  has  softened  and  become 
converted  into  a  medullary  mass.  The  symptoms  are  cerebral  and 
obscure.  The  issue  is  hopeless.  And  it  is  very  plain  that,  the  fatal 
event  would  certainly  be  much  accelerated  by  a  successful  attempt  to 
arrest  the  aural  discharge. 

Abscess  of  the  Mastoid  Celh, 

Inflammatory  action  may  originate  in  the  cancellated  texture  of  that 
part  of  the  temporal  bone  which  constitutes  the  mastoid  process.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  external  injury ;  more  frequently  it  occurs  without 
any  appreciable  exciting  cause  in  systems  of  the  strumous  character, 
and  is  most  especially  liable  to  invade  those  whose  original  cachexy  of 
system  has  been  aggravated  by  imprudent  exhibition  of  mercurials. 
Like  the  preceding  affection,  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  young.  But 
very  often  this  disease  is  but  the  extension  of  an  originally  mere  out- 
ward affection,  namely,  long-continued  inflammation  of  the  external 
meatus.  If  suppuration  be  attained  to,  as  is  extremely  probable,  caries 
may  hardly  fail  to  be  established,  and  is  usually  complicated  with 

*  An  analogous  affection  occurs  in  connection  with  the  nose.  Purulent  dischai^e  has 
taken  place  for  some  time  from  the  nostril ;  suddenly  it  ceases,  death  ensues,  with  head 
symptoms,  and  on  dissection  caries  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  is  found, 
with  corresponding  affection  of  the  brain. 
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necrosis,  portions  of  the  osseous  texture  separating  in  the  form  of 
sequestra.  From  the  near  connection  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cells  with  the  dura  mater  of  the  cerebellar  cavity,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  how  readily  in  advanced  cases  the  latter  texture  may  be 
involved.  The  lateral  sinus,  too,  is  in  close  contact,  and  perforation 
of  this  vessel  gives  rise  to  two  formidable  dangers,  hemorrhage  and 
pyaemia. 

Supposing  the  affection  to  be  primary,  treatment  in  the  first  instance 
will  be  directed  to  averting  sup][niration  and  caries,  if  possible,  by  the 
ordinary  means.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  matter  has 
formed,  we  shall  be  very  anxious  to  obtain  an  early  and  sufficient  open- 
ing externally,  and  thus  to  limit  the  mischief  already  done.  Otherwise 
there  is  great  danger  by  extension.  The  internal  ear  having  been 
involved,  hopeless  deafness  will  ensue ;  paralysis  of  that  side  of  the  face 
is  not  unlikely,  from  implication  of  the  portio  dura ;  nay,  it  is  possible 
that  the  contents  of  the  calvarium  may  be  attacked,  as  already  stated, 
directly  and  imminently  perilling  existence.  But,  independently  of 
such  aggravations,  life  may  be  hazarded  by  the  hectic  of  a  continued 
and  wasting  discharge. 

From  local  treatment  alone  but  little  good  need  be  expected ;  consti- 
tutional means  must  be  at  the  same  time  and  sedulously  employed. 
When  employing  counter-irritation,  the  blister  should  not  be  placed 
over  the  part  affected,  otherwise  the  morbid  action  might  be  increased, 
but  at  a  distance,  as  on  the  nucha,  or  between  the  shoulders. 

Otalgia. 

This  constitutes  true  earache,  a  neuralgic  affection,  unconnected 
directly  with  the  inflammatory  process.  Very  frequently  it  is  con- 
nected with  irritation  in  the  mouth.  The  pain  is  very  distressing,  and 
has  all  the  characters  of  neuralgia.  It  is  amenable  to  the  same  treat- 
ment {Principles,  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  «587),  search  for  a  dental  cause  or 
connection  never  being  neglected.  Among  the  anodynes  suitable  for 
application  to  the  part,  aconite  and  belladonna  deserve  a  prominent 
place. 

Deafness. 

Deafness  may  proceed  from  the  affections  already  mentioned,  and 
from  many  causes  beside.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  diagnosis, 
careful  examination  of  the  external  meatus  and  of  the  membrana 
tympani  is  essential,  and  to  effect  this  the  well-made  speculum  is  of 
great  service. 

Deafness  is  very  frequently  occasioned  by  accumulation  of  inspis- 
gated  cerumen  within  the  meatus.  Or,  perhaps,  obstruction  to  the 
vibrations  of  sound  is  rendered  still  more  effectual  by  commixture  of 
wool  or  cotton  with  the  cerumen,  the  patient  having  been  in  the  habit 
of  negligently  stopping  his  ears,  besides  forgetting  to  practise  requi- 
site cleanliness.  The  presence  of  obstruction  will  oe  at  once  declared 
by  use  of  the  speculum ;  and  often  that  is  not  necessary,  tension  and 
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straightening  of  the  tube  by  pulling  the  lobe,  before  a  clear  light,  being 
sufficient.  Remedy  consists  in  removing  the  offending  mass.  And  this 
is  best  effected  by  washing  out  the  meatus  with  warm  water  by  meant 
of  a  stout  syringe.  Instruments,  such  as  are  employed  for  gonorrhosa  or 
for  the  injection  of  sinuses,  are  wholly  inefficient ;  the  syringe  shoiild  be 
of  metal,  well  valved,  and  of  considerable  power.  And  the  injection  is 
persevered  in,  cither  at  one  or  at  repeated  sittings,  until  the  membrana 
tympani  is  disclosed  clear,  on  the  use  of  the  speculum.  When  the 
cerumen  is  unusually  hard  and  tenacious,  it  may  be  loosened,  previously 
to  syringing,  by  the  careful  use  of  a  curette,  or  by  moistening  it  with 
bland  oil  for  a  day  or  two. 

Deficiency  of  ceruminoits  secretion  is  an  occasional  but  much  less  fre- 
quent cause  of  deafness.  The  meatus  is  found  dry  and  empty,  and  the 
membrana  tympani  is  seen  clear  and  glistening.  Stimulants  are  of  use 
in  restoring  the  secretion,  as  the  essential  oils,  more  or  less  diluted,  and 
their  action  may  be  farther  assisted  by  stimulant  friction  aronnd  the 
auricle.  Exhaustion  of  the  cavity  is  said  also  to  have  a  beneficial  effect, 
by  means  of  a  syringe,  fitted  with  a  soft  nozzle  which  completely  oc* 
eludes  the  meatus.  Until  the  normal  secretion  returns,  glycerine, 
applied  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil,  will  be  found  a  valuable  substitute.^ 

Thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  meatus  is  a  cause  of  deaf- 
ness, the  result  of  chronic  inflammatory  action.  It  is  to  be  treated  by 
the  application  of  gentle  stimuli,  such  as  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  &c.,  which  are  best  administered  by  means  of  a  hair 
pencil.  Rectification  of  the  general  health,  and  counter-irritation  behind 
the  ear,  are  often  useful  auxiliaries. 

The  membrana  tympani  may  be  changed  in  structure,  thickened,  and 
congested,  the  result  of  inflammatory  action.  Similar  treatment  is 
advisable,  the  stimulants  being  applied  by  means  of  injection,  except 
when  the  membrane  is  imperfect,  and  then  again  the  hair  pencil 
becomes  preferable,  lest  undue  excitement  be  caused  in  the  internal  ear. 
Imperfection  of  the  membrane,  by  ulceration  or  by  rupture  in  conse- 
quence of  external  injury,  may  be  repaired  by  nature's  effort.  If  not, 
hearing  may  be  much  quickened  by  applying  a  small  shred  of  lint,  or 
cotton  wool  moistened  in  glycerine,  over  the  aperture.* 

By  hypertrophy  of  bone^  the  osseous  meatus  may  be  so  contracted 
and  changed  as  to  produce  a  considerable  amount  of  deafness,  an 
affection  obviously  but  little  amenable  to  treatment. 

The  internal  ear  may  be  disordered,  and  on  this  cause  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  deafness  are  found  to  depend.^  The  change  may  be 
in  the  lining  membrane,  in  the  osseous  texture,  or  in  the  nerves.  For- 
tunately, modern  research  has  declared  the  most  usual  site  of  disorder 
to  be  the  texture  first  named,  the  one  most  amenable  to  successful  treat- 
ment. This  mainly  consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health,  and 
patient  perseverance  in  the  use  of  counter-irritation,  the  latter  preceded 
by  moderate  local  depletion. 

»  Wakley,  Lancet,  No.  1346,  p.  631. 

2  Lancet,  No.  1206,  p.  10,  and  No.  1298,  p.  04. 

'  Toynbee,  Med.-Chir.  Transact  voL  xxiv. 
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The  extremity  of  the  JSu8tachtan  tube  may  be  obstructed  in  various 
ways,  and  deafness  ensue.  It  may  be  shut  up  and  compressed  by 
enlarged  tonsils,  or  by  nasal  polypus  hanging  low  from  the  posterior 
nares.  In  such  cases,  deafness  will  disappear  on  removal  of  the  tonsil 
or  polypus. 

Congestive  swelling  and  relaxation  of  the  fauces  may  cause  obstruction 
of  the  tube,  to  be  removed  by  astringent  applications,  counter-irritation, 
and  attention  to  the  general  health.^ 

Ulceration  of  the  fauces,  implicating  the  extremity  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  may  cause  more  serious  obstruction  by  the  contraction  which  oc- 
curs on  cicatrization.  This  is  to  be  obviated  by  speedily  healing  the 
nicer,  while  yet  superficial  and  of  slight  extent ;  and  is  to  be  remedied 
— ^if  possible — ^by  the  introduction  of  probes,  or  catgut  bougies,  whereby 
to  effect  gradual  dilatation  of  the  canal.  The  probe,  or  bougie,  about 
six  inches  long,  and  sufficiently  curved,  is  introduced  along  the  floor  of 
the  nostril,  with  the  convexity  upwards  ;  and,  just  before  the  pharynx 
is  reached,  it  is  gently  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  point  outwards  and  a 
little  upwards — the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube  being  above  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  nostrils.  If  the  tube  is  open,  the  instrument  will  be 
plainly  felt  entering  it.  When  obstruction  or  obliteration  exists,  pres- 
sure is  to  be  made  where  the  normal  aperture  ought  to  be ;  in  the  hope 
that  thus  the  obstruction  may  be  overcome.  Sometimes  the  operation 
is  at  least  partially  successful.  But  in  too  many  cases,  this  as  well  as 
the  otber  operations  on  the  Eustachian  tube,  are  found  to  be  not  only 
difficult  in  performance,  but  also  nugatory  in  their  result. 

By  catheterism,  as  it  is  termed,  it  is  proposed  to  rid  the  tube  of  a 
redundancy  of  mucus — another  cause  of  deafness ;  but  that  will  pro- 
bably be  as  easily  and  certainly  more  safely  accomplished,  in  most 
cases,  by  general  treatment,  gargles,  and  counter-irritation.  In  chronic 
affections  of  the  membrane  of  the  middle  ear,  it  is  possible  that  benefit 
may  sometimes  follow  the  careful  injection  of  water,  air,  or  medicated 
vapor,  into  that  cavity ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  me- 
tallic Eustachian  catheter — introduced  in  the  same  way  as  the  probe, 
and  fitted  with  a  suitable  syringe.  All  such  operations,  however,  must 
be  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution ;  seeing  that  it  requires  but  little 
morbid  change  in  the  bony  walls  of  the  tympanum  to  produce  an  al- 
most direct  communication  between  that  cavity  and  the  interior  of  the 
cranium.* 

Organic  change  in  the  hrain^  or  in  the  auditory  nerve^  is  not  an  un- 
frequent  cause  of  deafness ;  and  seldom  admits  of  successful  treatment. 
Hopes  of  amendment  will  mainly  rest  on  counter-irritation,  and  on  mer- 
cnrialism  fiioderately  employed. 

Functional  disorder  of  the  nerve  is  fortunately  a  more  frequent,  as 

>  Geamess  of  the  tube  is  ascertained  by  directing  the  patient  to  shot  his  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  then  to  expire  forcibly,  as  if  blowing  his  nose.  He  will  be  sensible  of  a 
click  in  the  ear,  produced  by  the  shock  of  air  acting  on  the  membrana  fympani,  sup- 
posing this  to  be  entire,  and  the  sound  will  be  very  plainly  heard  by  the  surgeon,  through 
a  stethoscope  placed  on  the  mastoid  process.  If  the  tube  be  open,  but  clogged  with 
mucus,  the  noise  is  of  a  gurgling  or  crackling  kind. 

s  Toynbee,  Medico-Chir.  Transact  toI.  xxxit.  1S61. 
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well  as  more  hopeful  cause ;  yariouslj  induced — as  by  blows,  falls,  loud 
noises,  disorder  of  the  general  health,  &c.  Besides  obviating  the  induc- 
ing cause,  employing  counter-irritation,  and  perhaps  ventunng  on  mer- 
curialism,  benefit  may  be  obtained  from  the  endermic  use  of  strychnia 
— as  in  the  analogous  case  of  functional  amaurosis  (p.  148).  Or  a  few 
drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  strychnia  may  be  dropped  into  the  ear, 
from  time  to  time. 

Determination  of  blood  to  the  heady  in  •consequence  of  suppression  of 
normal  or  habitual  discharge,  or  however  induced,  is  not  unlikely  to 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  deafness,  along  with  noises  and  other  un- 
pleasant sensations  in  the  head.  Treatment  is  by  leeching  or  cupping, 
purging,  and  other  means  ordinarily  found  available  to  overcome  local 
plethora. 

.  Perforation  of  the  Membrana  Tympanu 

This  little  operation  is  not  frequently  required.  It  is  deemed  advisa- 
ble, when,  by  insuperable  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  access  of 
atmospheric  air  is  denied  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum ;  and  also  when 
that  cavity  has  become  obstructed  by  extravasation  of  blood.  The  ex- 
pediency of  simple  puncture,  in  the  case  of  abscess  of  the  tympanum, 
has  been  already  noticed. 

In  cases  of  deafness,  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
it  is  our  object  not  merely  to  make  an  aperture  in  the  ipembrane,  bat 
to  keep  that  pervious ;  and  so  permanently  to  atone  for  want  of  the 
accustomed  atmospheric  supply  in  the  middle  ear.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  using  the  instrument  of  Fabricci.  '^  It  consists  of  a  canula, 
into  which  slides  a  spiral  wire,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  corkscrew. 
It  is  to  be  used  in  the  following  manner:  Pass  the  canula  with  the 
spiral  wire  down  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  membrana  tympani  (so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus),  retain  it  there 
with  the  left  hand,  being  careful  not  to  press  too  firmly  on  the  mem- 
brane ;  then,  with  the  right  hand,  take  hold  of  the  small  handle  which 
revolves  the  spiral  wire,  and  turn  it  from  right  to  left,  being  what  is 
usually  called  turning  the  wrong  way.  The  instant  at  which  the  mem- 
brane is  perforated  is  sensibly  felt  by  the  operator.  The  wire  is  now 
no  longer  to  be  turned ;  but  by  its  handle  the  instrument  is  to  be  re- 
tained in  its  situation ;  then  gently  revolve  the  canula,  which  has  a  cut- 
ting edge,  from  left  to  right,  when  a  circular  portion  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  corresponding  to  the  diameter  of  the  canula,  will  be  cut  out, 
and  at  the  same  time  drawn  into  the  canula  and  held  fast  by  the  spiral 
wire."'  Or,  instead  of  this  instrument,  a  trocar,  volute  and  sharp  in 
the  sides,  may  be  employed ;  turning  it  quickly  in  the  membrane,  so  as 
to  excise  the  punctured  portion. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  Ear. 

Blood,  escaping  by  the  ear,  may  proceed  from  various  sources,  and 
requires  different  treatment  accordingly.     1.  One  of  the  most  prominent 

*  Williams  on  the  Ear,  p.  204. 
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symptoms  of  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  is  bleeding  from  the 
ear;  amenable  to  no  direct  treatment;  and  usually  an  unfavorable  omen 
(p.  58).  2.  Mere  laceration  of  the  linifig  membrane  of  the  meatus  may 
furnish  a  copious  discharge  of  blood  ;  independent  of  any  injury  done 
to  the  cranium,  or  elsewhere.  It,  too,  requires  no  direct  treatment — 
not  being  likely  to  prove  excessive.  And  it  is  not  a  sign  of  an  unto- 
ward character.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a  blow,  fall,  or  direct  injury 
done  to  the  part.  3.  Passive  hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  this,  as 
from  mucous  surfaces ;  amenable  to  the  ordinary  treatment,  local  and 
constitutional,  suitable  in  such  cases.  4.  The  internal  carotid  may  have 
been  opened  into  by  ulceration.  The  hemorrhage  is  constant,  copious, 
and  of  the  ^i^terial  character.  Pressure  may  be  tried,  with  styptics,  but 
may  fail.  The  only  sure  remedy  is  ligature  of  the  common  carotid 
artery.  5.  The  lateral  sinus,  opened  by  ulceration,  may  be  the  source 
of  bleeding — dark,  and  venous.  In  this  case,  while  ligature  of  the 
carotid  would  prove  wholly  nugatory,  moderate  pressure  is  found  to  be 
quite  effectual. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Auricle. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  whole  auricle  is  an  occasional,  though  rare, 
occurrence.  Partial  hypertrophy,  affecting  the  lobe  only,  is  more  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  chiefly  in  women.  If  excessive  and  irksome  to 
the  patient  from  its  unseemliness,  the  redundancy  may  be  removed  by 
the  knife. 

This  deformity,  however,  may  be  artificially  and  intentionally  pro- 
duced, as  by  the  native  Indians,  who  wear  a  dagger  suspended  from  the 
lobe  of  the  ear. 

OtoplaBticB. 

Deficiencies  of  the  auricle,  by  wound,  ulceration,  or  sloughing,  may 
be  repaired  by  autoplasty.  Restoration  of  the  entire  organ  is  scarcely 
to  be  attempted ;  but  a  portion  may  be  readily  replaced,  when  laxity  of 
the  surrounding  integument  is  favorable,  by  an  operation  conductea  on 
the  same  principle  as  rhinoplasty  (p.  173). 

Congenital  Occlusion  of  the  Meatus. 

The  meatus  may  be  congenitally  imperforate.  It  may  be  fully  de- 
veloped in  all  respects,  but  covered  by  integument.  In  such  a  case, 
simple^incision  of  the  skin,  and  careful  dressing  of  the  wound,  so  as  to 
prevent  contraction,  will  suffice  to  establish  the  normal  state. 

Or  a  thick  fleshy  covering  may  conceal  the  cartilaginous  tube,  which 
is  only  partially  developed.  And,  in  this  case,  a  more  careful  and 
regular  dissection  may  obtain  a  similar  result,  but,  perhaps,  more 
imperfectly. 

Or,  the  external  apparatus  of  hearing  may  be  altogether  deficient ; 
the  bone  itself  being  imperforate.  Such  cases  are  wholly  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  art ;  yet  i^  does  not  follow  that  hearing  is  denied,  or  even 
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very  imperfect.  And  of  this  a  striking  example  occurred  to  me  some 
years  ago.  A  boy,  aged  fourteen,  came  from  a  distance,  desirous  of 
having  an  aperture  made  in  each  auricle ;  and  each  of  these  organs  was 
found  very  imperfectly  developed,  of  a  shrivelled  appearance,  and 
wholly  imperforate.  On  mal^ng  a  very  careful  dissection  down  to  the 
bone,  in  search  of  an  external  meatus,  it  became  apparent  not  only  that 
no  such  tube  existed,  however  imperfect,  but  that,  also,  there  was  no 
aperture  in  the  temporal  bone.  Yet,  the  patient  heard  ordinary  con- 
versation, if  distinct  and  rather  loud ;  he  had  gone  to  school  at  the  same 
age  as  other  boys,  and  had  made  equal  proficiency  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education,  although  no  unusual  means  of  teaching  had  ever 
been  applied  to  him ;  and  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  occupation  of  a 
butcher,  with  much  smartness  and  intelligence.  A  series  of  ezperi* 
ments,  conducted  by  my  colleagues.  Professors  Forbes  and  Thomson, 
seemed  to  show  that  he  heard  mainly  by  conduction  of  sound  through 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  to  internal  ears  very  perfectly  constructed.^ 

Itard,  Traits  des  Maladies  de  TOreille,  Paris,  1821.  Abercrombie  on  Diseases  of  tks 
Brain,  &o.  Edin.  1828.  Bright,  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  London,  1881.  Kramer, 
on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Berlin,  1886,  translated  by  Bennett  Pilcher,  on  the  Stmctiirt 
and  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  London,  1888.  Williams,  on  the  Ear,  London,  1840.  Wilde,  oa 
Otorrhoea,  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Jan.  1844.  Warden,  Edin.  PhiL  Joorn.  Oct. 
1844.  Yearsley,  Lancet,  1848,  toI.  ii.  pp.  10,  64,  &c.  And  Mr.  Tojnbee's  Tariovs  p«per% 
Medico-Chir.  Transactions,  vols.  xxiv.  and  xxxiy.  Med.  Gazette,  July,  1848.  Montl^y 
Journal,  Feb.  1849.  [Also,  some  very  good  papers  by  Mr.  Wilde,  in  the  Dublin  Jovmal ; 
and  a  l^atise  by  the  same  gentleman,  Philada.  1858. — Ed.] 


Monthly  Journal,  Dec.  1846,  pp.  420  and  729. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NECK. 

Glandular  JSnlargement  and  Abscess. 

In  scrofulous  adolescents,  the  glands  of  the  neck  are  very  liable  to 
enlargement,  by  a  chronic  inflammatory  process ;  and  frequently,  not- 
withstanding every  effort  to  the  contrary,  suppuration  is  attained  to — 
causing  more  or  less  deformity  by  unseemly  cicatrization.  In  the 
nascent  stage,  we  endeavor  to  arrest  progress  ;  by  constitutional  treat- 
ment suited  to  the  strumous  diathesis ;  by  leeching  and  fomentation ; 
and  subsequently,  by  the  application  of  iodine,  or  other  discutients,  or 
by  slight  counter-irritation.  When  matter  has  formed,  an  early  evacua- 
tion is  practised  by  incision  ;  the  wound  being  made  as  minute  as  possi- 
ble, and  in  the  direction  of  the  folds  of  the  neck,  so  that  its  cicatrix 
may  escape  observation.  A  common  lancet  is  the  preferable  instrument. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  use  of  potass  is  demanded ;  the  integuments 
baving  been  much  undermined,  and  the  gland  requiring  disintegration 
{Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  213). 

In  the  after-treatment  of  suppurations  in  the  neck,  cure  is  often  de- 
layed by  over-dressing  the  part — covering  it  with  too  many  envelops — 
especially  when  the  patient  is  not  confinea  to  the  house.  The  object  of 
such  dressing  is  to  conceal  the  state  of  matters  from  public  observation, 
and  to  guard  against  exposure  to  cold ;  but  the  result  often  is,  to  main- 
tain a  degree  oi  congestion  in  the  part,  favorable  to  continued  suppura- 
tion, and  unsuited  to  contraction  and  consolidation  of  the  abscess. 

When  abscess  has  formed  at  all  deeply  in  the  neck,  whether  connected 
or  not  with  glandular  enlargement,  evacuation  by  incision  cannot  be  too 
soon  had  recourse  to,  otherwise  serious  mischief  can  scarcely  fail  to 
ensue.  Fascia  is  made  to  slough  ;  areolar  tissue  is  broken  down  ;  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus  are  each  liable  to  be  opened  into  by  ulceration  ; 
the  jugular  ^vein  may  communicate  with  the  abscess ;  or,  still  more 
disastrously,  by  communication  with  the  carotid  artery  the  cyst  of  the 
abscess  may  be  converted  into  the  sac  of  a  false  aneurism.  And  then, 
when  the  wound  for  evacuation — too  Ions  delayed — is  at  length  made, 
the  most  serious  consequences  are  inevitable  (PnWtpZea,  3d  Am.  Ed. 
pp.  207,  208). 

Hydrocele  of  the  Neck. 

This  affection  is  not  uncommon,  and  might  in  most  cases  be  termed 
more  appropriately  Hematocele ;  originating  in  lesion  of  a  superficial 
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vein,  and  the  contents  of  the  cyst  being  more  or  less  sangainolent.  The 
cyst  is  thin,  superficial,  and  seldom  of  very  large  size.  Usoally,  the 
production  of  the  swelling  is  sudden  ;  and  its  progress  in  growth  may 
be  rapid ;  after  a  time,  however,  becoming  stationary,  and  proving  in- 
convenient mainly  by  its  bulk.  Treatment  consists  in  tapping  and  in- 
jecting iodine,  as  in  the  more  ordinary  serous  accumulations.  Should 
this  fail,  a  small  seton  may  be  inserted ;  or  free  incision  may  be  prac- 
tised, with  subsequent  granulation  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

In  the  necks  of  young  children  similar  swellings  are  not  anfreqaendy 
observed,  altogether  unconnected  with  blood  or  bloodvessels ;  the  con- 
tents clear  and  albuminous. 

[The  term  Hydrocele  of  the  Neck^  was  originally  applied  by  Mau- 
noir'  to  certain  tumors  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck,  which  con- 
tain a  watery  fluid,  bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  that  found  in 
hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  This  designation  is  not  a  for- 
tunate one,  for  it  seems  to  suppose  an  analogy  or  similarity  of  charac- 
ter between  the  two  affections,  when  no  such  resemblance  exists.  In 
one  case,  a  morbid  collection  of  fluid,  varying  very  much  in  physical 
properties  in  different  instances,  is  formed  in  an  abnormally  developed 
sac ;  in  the  other,  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  fluid  is  effused  into  a  normal 
serous  cavity.  A  better  name  for  the  first,  would  be  HygromatovL9  Cy^t 
of  the  necky  as  suggested  by  Von  Ammon ;  it  has  also  been  called 
Struma  cysticaj  Hygroma  cellulosum  collie  &c.,  &c. 

The  affection  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  each  variety  have  been  witnessed  and  described ;  they  resem- 
ble each  other  in  all  essential  features.  Tumors  precisely  analogous  to 
those  about  to  be  described,  occur  in  other  situations  upon  the  exterior 
of  the  body ;  they  have  been  observed  as  congenital  affections,  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  neckj  in  the  axilla^  and  about  the  sacrum  and 
perineum  ;  they  are  also  found  in  various  internal  organs.' 

Symptoms. — The  Hygrortiatous  cyst  of  the  necky  or  Hydrocele  of  the 
neckj  may  appear  upon  either  side,  seeming  to  have  no  preference  for 
one  rather  than  the  other;  or  it  may  grow  upon  the  middle  of  the  neck, 
and  extend  laterally.  When  in  the  former  situation  it  is  found  about 
the  angle  of  the,  jaw,  and  extends,  in  proportion  to  its  dimensions,  from 
this  point  upwards  towards  the  zygomatic  arch,  outwards  towards  the 
mastoid  process,  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the  shoulder  and  the 
sternum,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  neck.  The  size  of  the  tumor 
varies  from  that  of  a  nut  to  that  of  the  child's  head,  or  even  beyond 
the  latter,  so  as  to  occupy  all  the  space  indicated  above.  When  upon 
the  median  part  of  the  neck,  it  is  usually  symmetrical  in  its  develop- 
ment, extending  pretty  equally  on  both  sides.  The  median  tumors  are 
generally  larger  than  the  lateral  in  infants,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case 
in  adults.'  Thus  Von  Ammon  describes  and  figures  one  upon  the  ante- 
rior face  of  the  neck  of  an  infant  fourteen  days  old,  which  extended 
from  ear  to  ear,  covered  the  whole  front  of  the  neck,  and  reposed  upon 

•  Sur  les  Amputations,  rilydrocMc  du  cou,  et  Torganisation  de  Tlrie.     Genbve,  1825. 

*  Wernher,  die  Angeborenen  Kyaten-Uygrome,  und  die  ihncn  Terwandten  Geschwulste. 
Giessen,  1843,  p.  2, 

<  Floury  et  Marcbessaux,  Archives  G6n^rales  de  Mddecine,  p.  285. 
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the  chest ;  the  mass  was  so  enormous,  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it 
contained  a  foetus.^  In  other  instances,  the  prominence  of  the  tumor 
above  the  surface  may  be  comparatively  small,  while  it  extends  deeply 
beneath  the  fascia  and  superficial  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  boundaries 
of  the  tumor  are  well  defined  externally.  Its  connections  with  the  neigh- 
boring tissues  may  be  quite  close  and  firm,  so  as  to  allow  of  but  little 
mobility ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  susceptible  of  being  moved 
from  side  to  side,  and  even  raised  up  from  its  bed  with  comparative 
freedom. 

The  shape  may  be  more  or  less  regularly  globular,  pyriform,  or  fusi- 
form. The  tumor  may  be  single  or  multiple ;  or,  if  it  be  single,  the 
fluid  may  be  contained  in  more  than  one  sac,  and  the  'compartments 
may  be  so  much  distended  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  many  almost 
distinct  tumors.  The  surface  is  sometimes  smooth  and  uniform,  and 
t^nse  from  the  amount  of  fluid  beneath;  or  it  may  present  irregularities 
corresponding  with  the  lobulated  structure  of  the  mass.  If  the  integu- 
ments are  sufficiently  relaxed  to  permit  a  careful  examination,  the  septa 
which  divide  the  interior  into  separate  compartments  may  often  be  dis- 
tinguished, varying  in  number  and  in  thickness. 

The  skin  covering  the  tumor  may  be  normal  in  appearance,  or  of  a 
red  color  with  varying  shades  of  blue  ;  in  some  cases,  particularly  in 
the  congenital  variety,  it  presents  abundant  ramifications  of  small  blood- 
vessels, which  become  distended  when  the  child  cries,  like  a  nsevus;  but, 
in  such  instances,  there  is  no  pulsation  to  be  detected,  unless  from  an 
artery  beneath  or  near  the  cyst,  nor  is  it  possible  to  trace  any  vas- 
cular trunk  running  into  the  tumor,  nor  does  the  latter  diminish  in  size 
under  pressure.  Sometimes  the  integuments  are  so  much  thinned  from 
distension,  and  the  contained  fluid  is  so  transparent,  that  the  whole  tumor, 
or  parts  of  it,  are  translucent  when  viewed  against  a  strong  light,  like 
a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

Fluctuation  can  almost  always  be  elicited  by  proper  manipulation.  It 
may  be  felt  through  the  entire  cavity,  from  side  to  side  ;  or  it  may  be 
limited  in  extent,  and  be  developed  only  by  palpation  as  upon  an  ab- 
scess, thus  showing  that  the  cavity  is  divided  into  loculi  more  or  less 
distinct  from  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  this  sign  may  be  entirely 
wanting,  either  in  particular  parts,  or  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
tumor ;  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  individual  cysts,  and 
the  consequent  comparative  predominance  s>i  the  solid  tissue  composing 
their  walls  and  septa,  or  of  the  absolute  thickness  of  the  latter,  or  of 
the  semi-solid  character  of  the  contents  of  the  sac. 

The  tumor  is  not,*  unless  it  be  accidentally  inflamed,  painful,  or 
tender  on  pressure ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  produce  any  constitutional 
disturbance.  Its  growth  is  usually  slow ;  patients  commonly  state  that 
it  began  as  a  small,  circumscribed,  hard  swelling,  and  progressed  slowly, 
until  excited  to  more  rapid  progress,  by  some  accidental  exciting  cause, 
as  a  blow,  or  pressure ;  or  by  some  violent  and  continued  straining,  as  in 
labor.  But,  occasionally,  its  appearance  is  sudden,  and  its  development 
rapid.     The  amount  of  suffering,  inconvenience,  or  danger  induced  by 

*  Die  Angeborenen  Chimrgischen  Kruikheiteu,  p.  18,  pL  58,  of  the  text 
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these  growths,  depends  upon  their  size,  situation,  and  rapidity  of  pro* 
gress.  If  small,  they  produce  little  or  no  trouble ;  but,  if  large,  or 
situated  beneath  the  fascia  and  cervical  muscles,  they  occasion  pressure 
upon  subjacent  parts,  interfering  with  deglutition  and  respiration,  sad 
with  the  circulation  of  blood  to  and  from  the  head.  Death,  in  fact, 
ordinarily  results  from  one  or  all  of  these  causes,  or  from  intercurrent 
inflammation  of  the  tumor,  at  varying  periods,  from  a  few  days  to 
several  months  after  birth  ( Wemher,  p.  45).  And  when  the  pressure 
is  not  sufficient  to  produce  these  effects  so  decidedly,  it  may  displace 
the  larynx,  the  tongue,  and  the  cervical  vessels,  occupy  a  part  of  the 
buccal  cavity,  alter  the  voice,  induce  wasting  of  muscles,  &c.  &c. 

Anatomical  Peculiarities. — The  tumor,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  a 
muUilocular  cyst^  composed  of  one  cavity,  but  subdivided  by  traversing 
septa,  forming  chambers,  sometimes  entirely  closed,  sometimes  commu- 
nicating ;  or  it  may  be  a  compound  cyst — cyst  developed  within  cyst ; 
or,  instead  of  having  a  common  involucrum,  the  individual  cysts  which 
form  the  mass,  may  be  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  and  either 
connected  or  not,  externally  one  to  another.  Of  the  latter  arrangement, 
a  remarkable  example  is  reported  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  found  many 
hundreds  of  such  cysts  in  the  case  of  a  child  {Med.-Chir.  Trans.  Yol. 
xxii.  p.  238). 

The  fluid  contained  within  the  cavity  varies  in  different  cases ;  it  is 
similar  to  that  found  in  other  cjsts  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  very  fire- 
quently  a  pure,  limpid  serum;  sometimes  it  is  gelatinous,  thick  and 
viscid,  or  in  flakes ;  it  may  be  colorless,  or  nearly  so,  or  dark  brown; 
it  is  frequently  reddish  from  contained  blood,  and  sometimes  coagula  of 
blood  are  found  in  it.  Microscopically  examined,  it  contains  epithelial 
scales,  blood-globules,  pus-corpuscles,  molecules  and  globules  of  fat, 
exudation  granules  and  corpuscles,  cholesterinc  scales;  or  all  these  may 
be  wanting,  and  the  fluid  be  perfectly  homogeneous  ( Wemher^  p.  32). 
Hydatids  are  also  met  with  in  the  fluid.  Chemically^  it  consists  of 
water  holding  in  solution  albumen,  osmazome,  salts  of  soda,  lime,  and 
magnesia  ( W&mher), 

The  cyst-wall  varies  in  thickness  and  density  somewhat  according  to 
the  size  and  age  of  the  tumor,  being  most  thin  and  delicate  in  those 
which  are  of  most  recent  development,  but  acquiring  additional  thick- 
ness and  capability  of  resistance  as  the  amount  of  fluid  increases.  Stn- 
dencky  supposed  that  he  could  distinguish  three  separate  laminss ;  an 
external,  composed  of  fibrous  tissue ;  a  middle,  and  an  internal  serous 
lamina  ( Wernher).  Bruch  carefully  examined  the  wall  of  such  a  cyst, 
and  found  that  it  was  formed  of  the  integuments,  entirely  unaltered, 
either  histologically  or  anatomically.  The  inner  lamina  is  more  or  less 
vascular,  sometimes  very  much  so ;  thus  explaining  how  it  so  often  hap- 
pens that  the  fluid  found  within  the  sac  is  bloody,  and  even  contains 
coagula  of  blood;  its  free  surface  frequently  presents  a  trabeculated 
appearance,  like  a  network,  the  striae  being  perceptible  to  the  touch  as 
well  as  the  sight.  In  the  case  examined  by  Bruch,  this  arrangement 
was  so  marked  that  the  interior  of  the  cavity  looked  like  the  inner  sur- 
face of  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  These  trabecular  were  com- 
posed of  fibres  of  areolar  tissue,  with  fine  nuclear  fibres  of  fibrous  tissue. 
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such  as  the  normal  areolar  tissue  consists  of.^  Sometimes  the  surface 
of  the  lining  membrane  has  a  flocculent  or  shaggy  appearance,  compared 
to  the  cotyledons  of  the  placenta  ( WemJier^  p.  24). 

Pathological  MelationSj  ProgresSy  ^c. — The  congenital  hydrocele  of 
the  neck  occurs  sometimes  in  children  otherwise  perfectly  formed  and 
developed ;  in  other  instances,  more  or  less  important  imperfectionp 
add  deformities  coexist  with  it.  Wemher  has  studied  the  relations 
which  existed  between  the  development  of  the  tumor  and  the  period  of 
utero-gestation  at  which  birth  took  place,  in  many  cases ;  but  we  need 
not  cite  the  results  of  his  investigations.  After  birth,  these  tumors 
have  been  met  with  at  all*  ages,  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years.'  They 
affect  the  sexes  about  equally. 

The  progress  of  the  case,  and  the  changes  which  occur,  vary  in  differ- 
ent instances.  An  opening  may  form  spontaneously,  particularly  in  the 
congenital  variety,  at  one  or  more  points  of  the  sac,  through  which  the 
fluid  will  escape  slowly,  until  the  cyst  is  completely  emptied ;  the  cavity 
may  thus  contract,  and  become  permanently  obliterated ;  the  vestiges 
of  its  forpaer  existence  will  become  less  and  less  apparent ;  and,  finaUy, 
but  little  evidence  of  it  will  remain.  This  may  be  true  of  a  portion  or 
of  the  whole  of  the  tumor ;  the  latter  was  the  case  in  one  of  the  in- 
stances reported  by  Wemher.  A  similar  occurrence  may  take  place 
before  birth,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  tumor  or  of  some  por- 
tions of  it  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  cyst,  having  once  emptied,  may 
refill  again  and  again.  If  the  sac  be  punctured,  the  same  process  of 
core  may  ensue ;  or  inflammation  may  follow,  with  varying  results ;  or 
it  may  become  inflamed  without  any  appai*ent  exciting  cause.  Again, 
the  volume  of  the  cvst  may  remain  unaltered ;  or  it  may  increase  more 
or  less  rapidly,  or  diminish  spontaneously.  Occasionally,  spontaneous 
opening  has  taken  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  into  the 
trachea,  and  oesophagus.'  The  parietes  of  the  sac  are  liable  to  the 
same  changes  as  those  of  other  cysts ;  to  cartilaginous,  calcareous,  or 
osseous  transformation. 

Nature,  ^e. — As  regards  the  starting-point  of  hygromatous  tumors 
of  the  neck,  it  may  be  from  one  of  the  glandular  bodies  of  that 
region,  or  be  entirely  distinct  from  these.  Mr.  Hawkins  saw  them 
growing  from  the  iubmaxillary  and  parotid  glands  ;  Redtenbacher  found, 
in  one  case,  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  wanting,  and 
in  their  place  a  multitude  of  small  cysts.  With  regard  to  the  connection 
of  the  congenital  cyst  with  the  thyroid  gland,  but  little  satisfactory 
is  known ;  most  writers  on  this  kind  of  tumor,  make  no  mention  of  this 
point ;  some  others  found  the  gland  perfectly  healthy.  'Bednar  is  the 
only  one  whom  we  have  consulted ;  who  states  that  the  cyst,  in  the  con- 
genital  form,  is  sometimes  developed  from  the  parenchyma  of  this  body. 
fie  reports  two  cases  of  the  kind  ;^  in  one,  cited  in  the  last-mentioned 
reference,  a  portion  of  the  thyroid  gland  was  removed  to  make  room 

>  Zeitflchrift  far  RationeUe  Medizin,  toL  tuL  p.  114. 

'  Fleury  et  Marchessaux,  ArchiTes  O^n^rales  de  M4deoine,  toI.  t.  8d  series,  p.  284. 

>  Fleiiry  et  Marchessaax,  p.  287. 

^  Die  Krankheiten  der  Neugebornen  und  Sauglinge,  part  iii.  p.  80,  and  part  ir.  pp. 
80-82. 
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for  the  corresponding  part  of  the  abnormal  growth.  Bat  nmneroin 
instances  are  recorded  in  which,  in  aduttSj  the  cyst  was  developed  from 
the  thyroid  gland ;  several  examples  are  adduced  in  the  ralaable  essay 
of  Fleury  and  Marchessaux ;  and  of  the  five  instances  originally  cited 
by  Maunoir,  two  are  stated  to  have  had  their  nidus  in  this  organ. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  held  as  to  whether  the  cysts  ori- 
ginate in  the  areolar  tissue  exterior  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  gland  (the 
thyroid,  or  one  of  the  salivary  glands,  as  the  case  may  be),  in  that  which 
connects  together  the  different  portions  of  the  gland  structure,  or  by 
modification  of  the  cells  forming  the  true  parenchyma.  Probably,  any 
one  of  these  starting-points  may  be  the  true  one  in  different  cases 
{Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  pp.  301-304).  However  this  may  be,  the 
cyst,  when  developed  in  the  thyroid  gland,  constitutes  one  of  the  varie- 
ties of  goitre — the  cystic,  as  this  disease  is  ordinarily  described. 

In  other  cases  they  seem  to  originate  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  neck, 
by  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  areolar  spaces  with  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  fluid,  and  modification  of  the  tissue  inclosing  the  cavity  or. 
cavities ;  or  by  some  abnormal  cell  development.  But  an  error  may 
be  committed  with  reference  to  this  point ;  for,  as  M.  Bednar  remarks, 
small  bodies,  varying  in  size,  and  possessing  a  structure  identical  with 
that  of  the  thyroid  gland,  but  distinct,  and  more  or  less  removed  from 
it,  are  found  on  each  side  of  it  in  the  cellular  tissue,  beneath  the  pla- 
tysma  myoid  muscle ;  so  that  the  cyst  may  spring  from  one  of  these, 
and  not  from  the  cellular  tissue  itself  {op.  cit.  part.  iii.  p.  80).  In  other 
instances,  again,  they  form  in  the  bursa  between  the  hyoid  bone  and 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  behind  the  platysma  myoides,  and  the  thyreo- 
hyoid  muscles,  as  pointed  out  by  Boycr.  ^  Again,  from  the  investigations 
of  M.  Lebert,  on  the  intimate  structure  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
from  his  having  seen  some  instances  in  which  cysts  bad  formed  within 
these  bodies ;  and,  moreover,  from  the  fact  that  the  hygromatous  cysts  of 
the  neck  have  often  been  observed  in  the  usual  positions  occupied  by 
the  lymphatic  ganglia,  so  called,  it  seems  not  impossible  that,  occa- 
sionally, these  may  have  been  transformed  into  the  cysts  in  question.' 

The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  is,  in  general,  not  difficult.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  Ranula,  Parotid  tumor,  chronic  Abscess  of  the 
neck,  affecting  either  the  areolar  tissue  or  the  lymphatic  glands ;  from 
Aneurismatic  and  other  vascular  growths ;  from  Goitre,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  generally  made  to  constitute  one  of  the  forms  ;  from  Hernia 
bronchalis;  and  from  the  other  simple  and  malignant  tumors  which 
appear  in  this  region.  From  these  it  is  distinguishable,  by  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  determination  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  phenomena  which  characterize  this  and  the 
other  diseases  enumerated,  a.s  detailed  in  this  volume,  or  in  the  Prin- 
ciples, In  cases  of  doubtful  nature,  the  employment  of  a  fine  trocar, 
or  an  acupuncture  needle,  will  generally  settle  the  question. 

The  most  reliable  methods  of  treatment  have  been  mentioned  by 
Professor  Miller. — Ed. 

'  Essay  of  Fleury  and  Marchessaux,  p.  280. 

'  See  Report  of  M.  Lebert,  on  the  details  of  a  case  of  Hydrocele  of  the  Neck,  in  Memoim 
de  CAcademie  de  Chirurgie,  vol.  iii.  p.  45. 
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[The  fonowing  works  msj  be  coDsulUd  oa  thia  anl^eaC :  Wemlier's  Easaj,  alreadj  quoted 
bj  its  title,  in  which  ia  »  rerj  complete  accoant  of  the  coageQital  hydrocele  of  tlie  Deck, 
»d  ta  enuinerstJDn  of  iiUthoritiea ;  Mr.  Uawluaa'a  paper,  in  the  22d  vol.  of  the  Med.- 
Cfair.  Truisactions,  in  which  seven  coses  of  the  same  form  ore  described;  Mr.  Lawrence's 
pKper,  In  the  ITth  toI.  Rnd  Mr.  Phlllipe's,  in  the  25th  vol.  of  the  last-mentioned  pnblicB- 
tlon ;  Mr.  Bruisbj  Cooper,  in  the  lat  toI.  of  Guy's  Hospital  Reports ;  Gooch's  Sorgical 
Works,  2d  rol. ;  Clinical  Lectora,  by  Dr.  Miitter,  in  Pbilada.  Mediaal  Examiner,  Maj, 
1860;  O'Beime,  Dablin  MedicalJournal.  Tol.  Ti. ;  and  the  lalnable  Essaj,  b;  Flenr;  aad 
UweheowDT,  ArehiTes  G^o^rales  de  Mddecine,  to),  t.  Sd  series,  which  is,  with  refereoce 
to  the  acquired  hydrocele  of  the  neclc,  what  Wemher's  Memoir  is  la  the  congenital  affec- 
tion.—En.] 

Tumort  of  the  Neck. 

Solid  tmnorB,  when  of  such  a  nftture  as  not  to  be  amenable  to  discue- 
slon,  call  londly  for  an  early  use  of  the  knife,  otherwise  each  day  will 
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but  add  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  operation  ;  and  when  at  last 
matters  are  found  to  brook  no  farther  delay,  it  is  not  impossible,  but 
the  hazard  may  be  found  ao  much  increased,  as  to  render  any  attempt 
at  extirpation  quite  unwarrantable. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  ia  well  to  remember,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  tumor  being  bound  firmly  down  by  the  deep  and  strong 
cerrical  fascia,  it  may  seem  to  be  less  deeply  seated  than  it  is;  and  that 
consequently,  much  caution  is  always  expedient  in  conducting  the  dis- 
section, it  being  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  common  sheath  of  the 
large  vessels  may  be  folly  exposed — perhaps  to  some  extent. 
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•  

Opening  of  the  External  Jugular  Vein. 

Occasionally,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  abstract  blood  by  opening  this 

vein    at  its  lower    part.     By 
Fig.  110.  pressure  of  the  thnmb,  applied 

immediately  above  the  clavicley 
prominent  bulging  of  the  vein 
is  produced ;  and  then  an  inci- 
sion is  made,  as  in  venesection 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The 
thumb's  pressure  is  maintain- 
ed, so  long  as  the  flow  of 
blood  is  desired;  it  is  then  with- 
drawn; and  this  circmnstanoe, 
of  itself,  is  usually  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  bleeding.  Bat,  be- 
sides, it  is  well  to  place  a  small 
compress  on  the  wound ;  retain- 
ing it  by  means  of  a  long  strip 
of  adhesive  plaster,' or  by  a  band- 
age very  lightly  applied.  Dur- 
ing the  blood's  flow,  precaution 
is  advisable  to  avoid  entrance  of 
air  into  the  vein  {Principlee,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  577). 


Venenection  in  the  Neck.  The  exieniftl  Jugular  ihown 
Obtended  by  preaure  of  the  thumb,  previouBly  to  inser- 
tion  of  tho  l&noct. 


Torticollis. 

By  this  term  is  understood  a  distortion  of  the  neck,  dependent  on 
muscular  disorder — spasm,  paralysis,  or  change  of  structure.  The 
muscle  usually  to  blame  is  the  sterno-cleidomastoid.  One,  acting  with 
the  undue  energy  of  spasm,  overpowers  its  fellow,  and  displaces  the 
neck  accordingly ;  or  one,  aflfected  with  a  loss  of  contractility,  fails  to 
afford  the  usual  counteracting  power  to  its  fellow ;  or,  by  inflammatory 
action  and  its  results,  abbreviation  and  condensation  of  one  or  other 
muscle  may  occur,  causing  distortion  of  a  very  unpromising  character ; 
or  the  malformation  is  congenital. 

Children,  shortly  after  birth,  are  not  unfrequ^ntly  found  to  labor 
under  a  certain  amount  of  torticollis,  from  the  second  cause;  one  of  the 
muscles  seeming  cither  to  have  been  inadequately  developed,  or  some- 
how to  have  become  partially  paralyzed.  Friction  over  the  spine,  and 
on  the  muscle  which  is  weak — with  care,  on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  to 
exercise  the  faulty  muscle  by  position  of  the  head,  yet  without  fa- 
tiguing the  extensors — usually  suflSces  to  effect  gradual  but  satisfactory 
amendment. 

In  a  similar  state  of  matters,  in  the  adolescent  or  adult,  the  ender- 
mic  use  of  strychnia,  or  the  electro-magnetic  stimulus,  may  be  had 
recourse  to. 

Spasm  of  the  muscle  may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent.  The 
former  most  frequently  occurs  in  children  ;  and  is  to  be  treated  by  pur- 
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gatives  and  alteratives,  followed  by  antispasmodics  internally ;  locally 
by  fomentation,  leeching,  and  counter-irritation.  Permanent  spastic 
rigidity  of  the  muscle  is  more  common  in  the  adolescent  and  adult;  per- 
haps a  remote  consequence  of  the  former  aifection.  Mercurial  friction 
mnd  active  counter-irritation  may  be  tried  ;  but  with  no  sanguine  hope 
of  success.  Sooner  or  later,  tenotomy  has  to  be  employed ;  and  that 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  deformity,  but  to  avoid  a  more  serious  evil 
— curvature  of  the  spine — which  often  supervenes,  and  which  may,  if 
unchecked,  become  both  extensive  and  confirmed.  The  needle  is  in- 
serted obliquely,  at  the  origin  of  the  muscle  from  the  sternum  and 
clavicle ;  and  division  is  eifected  by  cutting  either  from  without  inwards, 
or  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require ;  great 
care  being  of  course  taken  not  to  injure  the  important  parts  which  lie 
immediately  behind  that  part  of  the  muscle.  To  insure  safety  in  this 
respect,  it  may  be  well,  in  some  cases,  to  puncture  with  the  ordinary 
tenotomy-needle,  or  knife ;  and  then,  withdrawing  this,  to  substitute  an 
instrument  with  a  probe-point  wherewith  to  eifect  the  muscle's  section. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  sufficient  to  cut  only  one  origin ;  but,  usually,  divi- 
sion of  both  heads  is  essential.  By  resilience  of  the  severed  extrenSities, 
restoration  of  the  normal  state  is  at  once  produced ;  and  this  is  main- 
tained by  suitable  bandaging,  if  need  be,  until  consolidation  of  the 
divided  parts  occur,  with  the  due  amount  of  elongation. 

[If  sufficient  force  and  steadiness  cannot  be  gained  by  simple  bandag- 
ing, Jorg's  apparatus  may  be  used.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  leather 
corsets  for  the  chest,  and  a  firm  band  to  encircle  the  head — the  two 

Fig.  111. 


PvofoMor  Jttrg's  Appaimtot  Ibr  Tortiodllli. 
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being  connected  by  a  steel  rod ;  the  rod  is  moved  by  a  ratchet-wheel, 
so  that  the  head  may  be  inclined  towards  eithef  side;  the  wheel  is 
turned  by  a  key,  a. — Ed.] 

A  similar  operation  is  the  only  means  whereby  we  may  expect  to  care 
the  third  form  of  the  affection ;  that  proceeding  from  stractnral  change 
by  inflammation  and  its  results. 

Twisting  of  the  neck  is  caused  also  by  tumors — glandular  and  others ; 
as  well  as  by  the  contraction  of  extensiye  bums.  The  principles  of 
treatment  in  these  cases  are  obvious. 

Wounds  of  the  Throat. 

Wounds  of  the  throat  are  of  two  classes,  those  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  or  the  murderer,  and  those  made  by  the  surgeon.     The 
former  now  engage  our  attention.     They  are  usually  made  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  and  high  in  the  neck — near  or  at  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
the  lattqr  circumstance  being  probably  connected  with  the  popular  idea 
that,  to  effect  extinction  of  life,  it  is  sufficient  to  open  the  air-passage, 
and  so  cause  suffocation.     The  extent  and  consequent  importance  of 
such  injuries  vary  very  much ;  from  mere  scratches,  penetrating  no 
deeper  than  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  to  the  most  ffhasUy  sever^ 
ing  of  all  textures — almost  to  decapitation.     Sometimes  the  incision  is 
made  immediately  beneath  the  chin.     Not  unfrequently  it  is  placed 
between  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  cartilage ;  the  mouth  being  opened 
into,  and  the  air-passage  left  intact.     Sometimes  the  weapon  is  drawn 
across,  a  little  above  the  clavicle ;  and  then,  if  any  considerable  deptli 
be  attained  to,  death  is  certain  and  immediate.     Sometimes  the  knife, 
held  as  a  dagger,  is  plunged  into  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  to  the 
imminent  risk  of  the  larger  bloodvessels.     But  the  region  of  the  larynx 
is  that  which  is  most  frequently  involved. 

The  first  danger  is  by  hemorrhage.  If  the  carotid  and  jugular  have 
been  reached,  death  is  very  speedy,  and  may  scarcely  be  prevented. 
Such  extreme  wounds,  however,  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence; 
the  vessels  being  protected,  high  in  their  course,  by  the  depth  of  their 
situation  in  reference  to  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  by  the  density  of  the 
parts  which  have  to  be  divided  ere  the  sweep  of  the  sharp  edge  can  reach 
them.  When,  however,  the  deed  is  attempted,  with  a  truer  skill  and 
deliberation,  not  by  a  horizontal  gash,  but  by  a  puncture  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vessels,  the  escape  of  these  is  likely  to  prove  rather  the  ex- 
ception than  the  rule.  A  more  limited  transverse  wound,  leaving  the 
carotid  and  jugular  intact,  may  still  cause  death  by  hemorrhage,  di- 
rectly, and  within  a  brief  period ;  by  implication  of  the  thyroid  vessels 
— arteries  and  veins.  And  again,  a  comparatively  slight  bleeding  may 
prove  fatal,  more  remotely;  blood  trickling  into  the  larynx,  and  accumu- 
lating within  the  air-passage,  so  as  to  induce  asphyxia ;  such  accumu- 
lation being  permitted  by  the  insensibility  of  the  patient,  or  by  his 
inability,  through  faintness,  to  make  the  requisite  efforts  for  expectora- 
tion. 

The  second  danger  is  by  inflammatory  changes  at  the  wounded  part; 
occluding  the  laryngeal  aperture,  or  canal,  or  otherwise  interfering  with 
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respiration.  And  this  is  all  the  more  likely  to  occur,  if  the  wound  have 
been  brought  together  tightly,  with  an  imprudent  haste.  The  mucous 
membrane,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  wound,  becomes  the  seat  of  an 
acute  inflammatory  process ;  and  the  consequent  swelling  may  be  such 
as  to  cause  rapid  and  great  occlusion.  At  the  same  time,  mucous  secre- 
tion is  both  increased  in  quantity  and  vitiated  in  quality — becoming 
more  viscid  and  tenacious.  This  accumulating  in  the  already  narrowed 
canal,  renders  suffocative  hazard  all  the  more  imminent.  And  the  risk 
is  farther  contributed  to,  by  the  diminished  power  of  expectoration 
which  a  patient  so  situated  necessarily  possesses. 

A  third  danger,  liable  to  occur  along  with,  and  to  aggravate  that 
which  has  just  been  considered,  is — that  during  the  movements  of  the 
part — ^voIuntary  and  involuntary— one  portion  of  the  wound  is  not  un- 
likely to  overlap  the  other,  and  thus,  by  suddenly  producing  a  mechani- 
cal obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air,  at  once  to  bring  life  into  the 
greatest  peril. 

A  fourth  danger  is  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  action  in  the 
trachea  and  lungs;  the  inflammatory  process  extending  downwards  from 
the  wound,  or  the  unwonted  direct  access  of  cold  air  proving  an  excit- 
ing cause  of  original  morbid  action.  Bronchitis,  indeed,  more  or  less 
severe,  is  almost  an  invariable  consequence  of  such  injuries. 

A  fifth  danger  arises  from  inanition,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  gullet 
has  suffered ;  and  when,  consequently,  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  a  due 
Bupply  of  nourishment.  Hectic,  also,  may  ensue,  in  the  case  of  an 
extensive,  profusely  suppurating,  and  slowly  healing  wound;  more  espe- 
eiftUy  if  much  blood  have  been  lost  at  the  time  of  the  infliction  of  the 
iiyiiry. 

And  lastly,  the  mental  condition  is,  in  all  cases,  likely  to  exert  an 
untoward  influence  on  the  bodily  frame.  In  not  a  few  examples,  when 
dissipation  has  led  to  the  rash  and  guilty  act,  life  is  perilled  at  an  early 

Eeriod  by  the  occurrence  of  delirium  tremens.  Or  this,  indeed,  may 
aye  been  some  time  in  progress,  and  may  have  caused  the  suicidal 
attempt.  And  in  those  cases  which  have  been  preceded  by  gloomy, 
brooding  despondency,  a  continuance  of  low  mania,  accompanied  with 
typhoid  symptoms,  will  usually  paralyze  our  best  remedial  efi'orts,  and 
determine  a  fatal  issue  by  sinking. 

Thus  it  can  be  readily  understood,  how  few  cases  in  Surgery  present 
more  obstacles  to  satisfactory  treatment  than  do  those  of  cut  throat. 
We  overpass  one  difficulty  and  danger  only  to  meet  another.  And,  too 
frequently,  after  the  most  prominent  evils  have  been  skilfully  counter- 
acted, the  patient  slowly  yet  surely  sinks  under  obscure  typhoid  symp- 
toms, intimately  connected  with  mental  alienation. 

Treatment. — When  called  to  a  case  of  cut  throat,  it  is  obviously  our 
first  duty  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  And  this  is  done  by  ligature  of  the 
arterial  orifices ;  pressure  being  applied,  if  need  be,  to  venous  points. 
Then  the  wound  is  to  be  approximated  by  suture,  not  wholly,  but  in 
part.  The  angles  are  drawn  and  kept  together,  but  the  centre  of  the 
wound  is  left  free,  approximation  there  being  effected  solely  by  attention 
to  position  of  the  head,  keeping  the  chin,  by  bandaging  if  necessary, 
depressed  towards  the  sternum;  and  eyen  this  is  not  done  until  all 
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bleeding  from  the  wound  has  ceased.  If  the  chasm  be  at  once  drawn 
tightly  together,  immediate  risk  is  greatly  enhanced,  as  already  stated ; 
and  yet  this  is  an  error  very  frequently  committed,  in  the  hurry  of 
actual  practice.  Blood,  oozing  from  the  cut  parts,  does  not  find  a  ready 
escape  externally,  but  either  trickles  into  the  air-passage,  and  accumn- 
lates  stealthily  there,  or  is  infiltrated  around  the  line  of  wound,  causing 
compression  of  the  windpipe  by  the  increasing  coagulum;  in  either  way 
threatening  suffocation.  The  viscid  mucus,  too,  is  more  likely  to  en- 
tangle itself  in  the  shut  wound,  and  inflammatory  turgescenoe  is  more 
prone  to  prove  untoward.  Air,  also,  is  likely  to  be  infiltrated  into  the 
areolar  tissue  during  expiration,  causing  troublesome  and  dangerous 
emphysema.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  wound  is  left  entirely  free, 
these  latter  risks  are  not  only  less  likely  to  occur,  but  also,  in  the  event 
of  their  occurrence,  untoward  tendency  can  be  much  more  readily  and 
eifectually  counteracted.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  dressing 
of  the  wound  should  be  most  simple;  consisting,  not  of  a  complication  of 
plaster,  compress,  and  bandaging,  but  of  a  mere  strip  of  lint,  moistened 
in  water,  and  loosely  and  lightly  retained  upon  the  part. 

The  main  bleeding  having  been  secured,  and  the  wound  partially 
approximated,  the  patient  is  laid  on  his  side  so  as  to  favor  outward 
escape  of  the  continued  oozing.  And  the  cut  part  is  protected  from 
unfavorable  atmospheric  impression,  by  a  covering  of  loose  gauze,  or 
of  woollen  texture,  thrown  lightly  over  the  neck,  attention  being  at  the 
same  time  paid  to  maintain  an  equable  and  genial  temperature  in  the 
apartment.  Duly  qualified  attendants  are  at  hand,  not  only  to  guard 
against  repetition  of  the  suicidal  attempt,  but  also  prepared  to  separate 
and  clear  the  wound,  should  swelling  and  entanglement  of  mucus  render 
such  a  proceeding  necessary  to  prevent  sufibcation.  And  the  patient 
should  be  instructed  to  facilitate  his  expectoration,  by  completely  shut- 
ting or  very  much  diminishing  the  wound,  by  means  of  his  fingers  at, 
the  time  of  the  efibrt  being  made.  It  is  hoped  that  the  wound 
will  granulate,  contract,  and  cicatrize,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  local  treatment  is  conducted  with  that  object  in  view.  Constitu- 
tionally, we  have  to  guard  against  favoring  inflammatory  action  in  the 
wound,  and  in  the  air-passages,  by  neglect  of  antiphlogistic  measures; 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  must  beware  of  aggravating  the  tendency  to 
sinking  which  sooner  or  later  becomes  apparent  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
As  a  general  rule,  bloodletting  from  the  system  is  seldom  if  ever 
warrantable. 

Should  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  have  been  wounded,  the  use  of  a 
tube  becomes  necessary  to  convey  nourishment  to  the  stomach.  In 
the  ordinary  effort  of  deglutition,  the  ingesta  would  necessarily  escape 
more  or  less  copiously  by  the  wound,  and  so  do  harm  in  many  ways. 
The  fecding-tubc  cannot  be  inserted  from  the  wound,  although  the 
facility  of  such  a  proceeding  may  invite  the  attempt,  otherwise  closure 
of  the  wound  must  be  seriously  interfered  with.  If  intended  to  be  intro- 
duced and  worn  permanently,  until  the  pharyngeal  or  oesophageal  aper- 
ture shall  have  closed,  it  is  to  be  passed  by  the  nostril.  But  it  is  found 
to  be  more  expedient  to  introduce  the  tube  only  occasionally,  by  the 
mouth,  twice  or  thrice  daily,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require.     It 
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pifltely  doirn  to  the  stomach ;  it  is  enough 
that  its  extremitv  is  placed  fairly  beyond 
the  wound.  And  of  course  the  precaution 
is  not  neglected  of  ascertaining  that  lodge- 
ment is  rightly  accomplished  ere  fluid  nou- 
riahment  is  began  to  be  introduced.  One 
Tery  obviouB  objection  to  the  permanent 
retention  of  a  tube,  whether  passed  by  the 
mouth  or  by  the  nose,  is  that  its  extremity, 
pressing  against  the  posterior  part  of  the 
windpipe,  is  apt  to  occasion  ulceration  there, 
which  may  perforate,  complicating  the  case 
untowardly,  by  the  establishment  of  tracheal 
fistula.  Should  this  occur,  as  has  happened, 
the  ordinary  test  of  the  tube  being  rightly 
placed  will  probably  fail ;  air,  in  expiration, 
escaping  by  the  tnbe  in  the  oesophagus,  as 
well  as  by  the  natural  outlet  (p.  228). 

Throughout  the  whole  cure,  the  state  of 
respiration  most  be  sedulously  watched.  And 
should  threatening  of  suffocation  supervene, 
aa  is  not  unlikely,  and  prove  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  be  removed  by  attention  to  the  state  ^"^  '*' 
of  the  wound,  tracheotomy  is  to  be  had  re-  it,pu»uoni  «««  im,  loni  ud 
course  to  unhesitatingly.  Then,  the  cantila  iibsrtaui,  ud  fa«  hwi  uuwiniiDc 
being  retained  in  the  tracheal  wound,  the  "^  mitoMtiiiD  daring  bi*  mnnrtMd 
transverse  aperture  may  be  brought  to-  '^i,  '^J^''""  ™  ""^ 
gether,  and  treated  bo  as  to  favor  rapid  uw  o^t,  cufbi  hold  or  uie  patint 
union,  there  being  no  longer  any  risk  from  in  uw  nut  ii(d,uid  mi  doon  in  * 
internal  swelling  or  other  change  at  that    •^"  "^  "vfT^i^  f™"  -••>*  i>. 

.  O  6  ooold  not  iH   nxniind.     The  aHf 

nte.  mitaiu  •wKlUng  of  tb«  rlmm  (lottMK 

I  have  often  thought  that  in  extensive    >•  nmuktbi*:  ta^nd  ih^  ii  Mm 
transverse  wounds  of  the  neck,  implicating 

the  windpipe,  however  inflicted,  tracheotomy ,_„^ 

may  be  regarded  as  expedient  at  an  earlier    xtoHnd,  p.  U2.) 
period,  that  is,  shortly  after  arrest  of  the 

bemorrht^e,  and  partial  approximation  of  the  wound ;  so  soon,  in 
&ct,  as  the  patient  has  rallied  sufficiently  to  bear  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  operation.  For  then  we  should  have  it  in  onr  power 
to  place  and  maintain  the  whole  track  of  the  wound  in  perfect  apposi- 
tion, and  perhaps  to  procure  union  almost  by  the  first  intention.  So 
Boon  as  the  chasm  had  fairly  closed,  the  canula  might  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  tracheal  opening  cautiously  and  gradually  closed.  And  thus, 
also,  should  we  be  more  likely  to  avoid  the  occnrrence  of  fistulous  tend- 
eacj  in  the  suicidal  wound,  which,  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  care, 
it  not  unlikely  to  prove  troublesome.  In  performing  the  operation,  it 
will  be  expedient  to  raise  and  steady  the  windpipe,  by  means  of  a  hook 
fixed  in  the  lower  margin  of  the  transverse  wound. 

In  those  cases  which  recover,  there  is  a  risk  of  the  larynx  becoming 
17 
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contracted  in  its  caliber,  so  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  normal  respi- 
ration, and  all  the  more  probably  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  a  fistnlous 
opening  established  by  imperfect  closure  of  the  wound.  Soch  cases  are 
doubtless  unpromising,  yet  are«  capable  of  beine  brought  to  a  prospeitNis 
issue.  The  contracted  passage  may  be  dilated  by  bougies  passed  from 
the  mouth,  and  the  normal  capacity  of  the  larynx  having  been  restored, 
the  fistulous  opening  may  be  made  raw,  and  approximated  by  suture. 
A  successful  case  of  this  nature  occurried  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Listen.^ 

Branchotomy. 

Under  this  general  term  are  comprehended  the  surgical  wounds  of 
the  throat,  Laryngotomy  and  Tracheotomy,  made  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  artificially  opening  the  windpipe,  with  some  important  reme- 
dial object  in  view.  But  before  treating  of  these  operations,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  briefly  the  various  circumstances  which  may  demand 
their  performance. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Windpipe. 

Foreign  bodies,  held  in  the  mouth,  are  apt  to  pass  into  the  windpipe, 
during  sudden  inspiration,  as  in  speaJking,  crying,  or  laughing.  During 
inspiration  the  glottis  is  opened  wide,  and  a  foreign  substance,  even  of 
considerable  size,  may  pass  readily  inwards.  For  expiration,  however, 
a  comparatively  nairow  opening  of  the  rima  suffices,  an  aperture  quite 
insufficient  for  the  backward  escape  of  the  intruding  substance;  and, 
indeed,  such  escape  is  still  farther  opposed  by  the  effort  to  produce  it, 
which,  impinging  the  foreign  substance  on  the  tracheal  aspect  of  the 
rima,  stimulates  that  part  to  spasmodic  contraction. 

The  foreign  substance  may  remain  loose  within  the  windpipe,  moving 
from  part  to  part,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  displacement.  Or 
it  may  lodge  at  a  particular  site :  1.  In  the  larynx,  becoming  entangled 
in  the  ventricles,  or  being  of  such  form  and  size  as  to  be  impacted  in 
the  general  cavity.  2.  It  may  be  similarly  fixed  across  the  trachea; 
pins,  portions  of  glass,  and  other  sharp  substances,  for  example,  have 
been  thus  impacted.  3.  In  either  bronchus.  And  the  right  being  the 
more  directly  continuous  with  the  trachea,  in  that  the  impaction  is  most 
likely  to  occur.  4.  Or  the  body,  of  small  size,  may  gravitate  still 
lower,  and  take  up  a  lodgement  in  one  or  other  of  the  bronchia.  6.  Or 
it  may  be  impacted  in  the  very  rima  glottidis.  Thus :  a  man,  much 
intoxicated,  becomes  almost  insensible,  and  is  sick.  The  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  lazily  evacuated  upwards,  and  a  portion  of  the  ingesta 
may  enter  the  rima  and  remain  there,  causing  suffocation.  A  piece  of 
potato-skin  has  thus  proved  fatal.  Or  again,  large  substances  held  in 
the  mouth  and  forced  downwards  in  sudden  inspiration,  may  prove  too 
bulky  to  pass  through  the  rima,  and  become  impacted  there,  inevitably 
causing  suffocation,  unless  instant  relief  be  obtained,  either  at  the  han^ 
of  surgery,  or  by  the  patient's  own  expulsive  efforts.     And  in  such  a 

'  Listen's  Elements,  p.  435. 
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case,  unless  the  tightness  of  impaction  be' great,  success  is  more  likely 
•to  follow  the  instinctive  throes,  than  in  the  case  of  smaller  bodies  within 
the  larynx,  spasm  of  the  glottis  being  mechanically  prevented,  and  con- 
sequently proving  no  obstruction. 

The  symptoms  denoting  the  occurrence  of  such  accidents  are,  in 
general,  tolerably  distinct.  If  impaction  have  taken  place  in  the  rima, 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  rapid  asphyxia ;  the  patient  suddenly  exhi- 
biting the  greatest  distress,  becoming  livid  and  swollen  in  the  counte- 
nance, staring  with  bursting  eyeballs,  gasping  anxiously,  struggling  for 
breath,  and  speedily  becoming  insensible.  When  the  foreign  body  has 
passed  within  the  rima,  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  site  and 
nature  of  the  lodgement;  but,  in  all  cases,  they  evince  two  leading 
characteristics — denoting  obstruction  to  respiration,  and  irritation  pro- 
duced in  the  part  with  which  the  substance  is  in  contact.  If  it  be  loose 
in  the  windpipe,  or  lodged  in  the  larynx  or  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
the  following  are  the  ordinary  symptoms.  A  violent  fit  of  suffocative 
cough  immediately  succeeds  the  entrance  of  the  foreign  body — seeming 
to  cease,  it  is  probable,  only  on  Nature  having  been  wholly  exhausted. 
And,  at  short  intervals,  such  paroxysms  are  renewed ;  more  particu- 
larly, if  any  new  movement  of  the  foreign  body  have  occurred.  Inspi- 
ration is  loud,  strained,  and  of  a  harsh,  croupy,  or  sawing  sound.  The 
voice  is  changed.  Pain  is  complained  of  in  the  part.  A  more  or  less 
copious  expectoration  of  mucus  takes  place ;  and  sometimes  of  blood. 
The  countenance  is  suffused,  and  expressive  of  great  anxiety — an  ex- 
pression almost  pathognomonic,  especially  in  the  young.  And  the 
neck  is  stretched,  with  the  head  elevated  and  thrown  back,  in  the 
position  of  orthopnoea.  Often,  all  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration 
are  found  in  full  play.  It  is  right  to  remember,  however,  that  in  some 
eases — more  especially  when  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident — the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms 
may  be  passed  in  comparative  quiet,  with  an  almost  total  absence  of 
symptoms  at  that  time.  When  impaction  has  taken  place  in  a 
bronchus,  a  characteristic  sign  is  indicated  by  auscultation — suppres- 
sion of  respiratory  sound  on  that  side,  with  puerile  respiration  in 
the  opposite  organ.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the  parietes  of 
the  chest,  too,  are  diminished  or  arrested  in  the  obstructed  part.  Or 
a  still  more  plain  indication  may  be  afforded,  if  the  substance  happen 
to  be  of  musical  capability,  however  rude,  and  so  situated  that  the  air 
passing  by  it  in  respiration  may  evoke  its  powers  of  sound.  Rough 
substances  soon  occasion  purulent  discharge,  which  possesses  great  and 
characteristic  fetor.  Sometimes  the  foreign  body,  when  smooth  and 
loose,  may  be  felt  distinctly  impinging  against  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx,  during  a  convulsive  effort  at  extrusion. 

The  affection  with  which  this  accident  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded, 
is  rapid  obstruction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  by  inflammatory 
action.  But  the  history  of  the  two  cases  must  necessarily  be  very 
diflferent ;  urgent  symptoms  being  in  the  one  case  immediate,  unaccom- 
panied with  febrile  excitement  of  the  system,  and  often  most  intense  at 
first;  while  in  the  other  they  are  more  or  less  gradual  in  their  accession, 
of  a  crescent  character,  and  invariably  attended  with  inflammatory 
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fever.  Also,  in  the  accident,  expiration  is  difficult,  while  inspiration  is 
comparatively  easy ;  whereas,  in  the  disease,  the  precisely  opposite 
condition  obtains. 

That  in  all  cases  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  speedy  adoption  of  mea- 
sures calculated  to  effect  removal  of  the  foreign  body,  is  tolerably  plain. 
Otherwise,  the  risks  to  life  will  be  neither  few  nor  slight.  1.  Sudden 
suffocation  may  occur,  at  a  very  early  period,  by  impaction  of  the  sub- 
stance in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx — as  already  shown.  2.  Imper- 
fect respiration  may  more  gradually  induce  a  fatal  issue;  in  consequence 
of  partial  obstruction  caused  by  the  foreign  body,  and  accumulation  of 
mucus  at  the  incommoded  part.  3.  Laryngitis  or  tracheitis  may  be 
excited,  of  formidable  character.  4.  Congestion  may  take  place  in  the 
lungs  ;  followed  perhaps  by  apoplectic  disruption  of  the  pulmonary  tis- 
sue, or  by  pneumonia,  or  by  bronchitis.  5.  A  foreign  body  of  small 
size  may  perforate  a  bronchus  or  bronchial  tube,  and  lodge  in  the  pul- 
monary tissue  ;  and  acting  untowardly  there,  as  all  foreign  substances 
must,  may  cause  abscess,  or  lay  the  foundation  for  tubercular  deposit 
and  fatal  phthisis.  6.  Or  the  passage  outwards  may  be  more  advanced. 
The  lungs  may  be  passed  through,  and  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  reached; 
and  empyema  may  be  the  result.  No  doubt  it  has  happened  that  yet 
another  step  has  been  taken  ;  the  foreign  substance  has  perforated  the 
walls  of  the  chest  by  tedious  ulceration,  and  been  discharged  externally. 
And  it  has  also  happened  that  a  foreign  body  has  been  expectorated  by 
the  mouth,  along  with  purulent  matter,  at  a  long  date  from  its  introduc- 
tion. But  such  occurrences  are  much  too  rare  to  warrant  their  use  as 
precedents  in  determining  the  appropriate  treatment. 

If  the  violent  efforts  of  the  patient  fail  to  dislodge  and  extrude  the 
foreign  body — as  is  not  unlikely — recourse  must  be  had  to  broncho- 
tomy ;  and  through  the  artificial  opening  in  the  windpipe  the  foreign 
body  is  sought  to  be  extracted.  Before  proceeding  to  this  operation, 
however,  it  is  well,  in  cases  of  comparative  obscurity,  to  explore  the 
pharynx  and  gullet,  in  the  first  instance.  Urgent  symptoms  of  dysp- 
noea, we  have  already  seen,  may  be  caused  by  foreign  substances  lodged 
in  either  of  these  passages ;  thence  compressing,  irritating,  and  ob- 
structing the  air-passage.  And  experience  has  shown  that  a  foreign 
body,  not  bulky  enough  to  cause  dangerous  compression,  may  lodge 
near  the  rima,  and  exterior  to  it ;  may  cause  many  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  a  foreign  body  within  the  windpipe  ;  and  that  in  such  a 
case,  while  bronchotomy  must  necessarily  fail,  expulsive  efforts,  duly 
aided  by  the  surgeon,  are  most  likely  to  succeed.* 

When  the  foreign  body  is  of  small  size,  and  plainly  indicated  by  the 
symptoms  to  be  either  loose  in  the  air-passage  or  fixed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx,  laryngotomy  may  be  had  recourse  to.  It  is  of  easy 
performance  ;  and,  though  an  aperture  through  the  crico-thyroid  space 
be  necessarily  of  limited  dimensions,  it  is  probable  that  through  that 
space  such  a  foreign  body  may  be  readily  enough  removed.  In  all 
other  cases,  however,  tracheotomy,  though  a  more  troublesome  operation, 
is,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  be  preferred  ;  the  aperture  is  more  free,  and 

»  Lancet,  1069,  p.  729. 
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the  facilities  for  extraction,  both  from  below  and  from  above  the  open- 
ing, are  manifestly  greater. 

When  the  foreign  substance  is  loose,  it  is  usually  expelled  forcibly  by 
the  outward  current  of  air,  so  soon  as  the  operation  is  completed.  But 
if  fixed,  it  must  be  sought  for,  and  removed  artificially.  If  lodged 
above  the  opening,  a  common  probe  is  the  most  convenient  instrument 
for  exploration.  By  it  the  site  is  detected;  by  it  the  foreign  body  may 
be  pushed  through  the  rima — to  be  coughed  up ;  or  loosening  is  effected, 
with  subsequent  expulsion  through  the  tracheal  wound.  When  the  site 
of  lodgement  is  in  the  bronchus,  long-curved  forceps — such  as  recom- 
mended for  extraction  of  foreign  matter  from  the  pharynx  and  oeso- 
phagus (p.  232)-— are  very  suitable  for  both  exploration  and  extraction. 
Auscultation  and  percussion  having  previously  imparted  to  the  operator 
a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  site  of  lodgement,  the  instrument  is  passed 
down  shut,  and  made  if  possible  to  impinge  on  the  foreign  substance  ; 
then,  slightly  withdrawn,  the  blades  are  opened ;  and,  pushing  on  again 
gently,  the  object  is  probably  grasped ;  if  not,  the  other  forceps — open- 
ing in  an  opposite  direction — ^is  similarly  employed,  with  almost  a  cer- 
tainty of  success.  The  wound  is  kept  open  until  bleeding  has  ceased  ; 
it  is  then  brought  accurately  together  by  adhesive  plaster,  and  adhesion 
hoped  for. 

But  the  air-passage  may  prove  intolerant  of  the  forceps ;  and  perse- 
verance in  their  use,  searching  for  a  foreign  body,  might  peril  life  by 
violent  paro^sms  of  dyspnoea.^  In  such  cases,  modern  experience  has 
pointed  out  a  safer  mode  of  procedure^ — more  especially  if  the  foreign 
body  be  of  some  weight,  as  a  stone,  coin,  or  any  piece  of  metal.  The 
tracheal  wound  being  kept  open,  let  the  patient's  body  be  inverted,  so 
as  to  make  the  head  dependent ;  and,  if  need  be,  let  succussion  of  the 
frame  be  had  recourse  to,  so  as  to  favor  dislodgement  of  the  offending 
substance,  and  its  descent  towards  the  larynx  by  gravitation.  Arrived 
at  the  rima,  it  will  not  find  its  outward  passage  there  obstructed  by 
spasm,  nor  will  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  be  induced ;  for,  the  opening 
in  the  trachea  has  the  effect  of  obviating  this  difiiculty  and  danger. 
Escape  is  made  readily  into  the  mouth,  and  thus  extrusion  is  effected 
with  both  ease  and  sa^ty. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  supersede  bronchotomy  altogether,  by  the 
preceding  manoeuvre.  But  such  a  proposal  does  not  seem  to  be  a  pru- 
dent one.  In  most  cases  the  attempt  would  probably  fail,  and  life  be 
imminently  perilled,  the  foreign  body  being  obstructed  by  spasm  at  the 
rima,  and,  perhaps,  becoming  impacted  there.  The  proceeding  is  suit- 
able' only  when  the  foreign  body  is  small,  smooth,  and  of  high  specific 
gravity ;  and  seems  to  be  in  all  respects  safe,  only  when  a  tracheal 
aperture  has  previously  been  established ;  and  when,  in  consequence, 
irritability  of  the  rima  has  been  assuaged,  and  accident  by  impaction 

'  In  ofliiig  the  forceps,  Ansesthena  is  obyiously  oaloalated  to  prove -of  much  serrice; 
renderiDg  exploration  both  easy  and  safe.  In  applying  the  chloroform,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  place  it  OTer  the  wound  as  weU  as  on  the  mouth.  See  a  case  by  Dr.  Johnston,  of 
Montrose,  Lancet,  No.  1478,  p.  600. 

'  Lancet,  1068,  p.  602. 
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there  fall  j  provided  against.     A  case  or  two  of  accidental  sncoeBSi^  iriU 
not  suffice  to  overthrow  the  general  principle  here  inculcated. 

It  may  happen  that  some  considerable  time — weeks  or  months — ^has 
elapsed  since  introduction  of  the  foreign  body,  before  aid  is  requested^ 
Such  lapse  of  time  need  not  deter  the  surgeon  from  operating,  if  other 
circumstances  prove  favorable ;  for  experience  has  shown  that  removal 
of  the  offending  matter,  even  at  a  distant  date,  may  be  sufficient  to 
avert  all  serious  ulterior  consequences.' 

Asphyxia. 

In  attempting  resuscitation  from  asphyxia,  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain artificial  respiration;  and  this  is  effected,  in  ordinary  cases,  by 
insufflation  of  air  through  the  mouth  or  nostrils  {Principles^  8d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  694).  But  were  the  rima  glottidis  spasmodically  closed,  such 
ordinary  means  would  be  likely  to  inflate  the  stomach  only,  leaving  the 
lungs  unaffected.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  one  of  two  pro- 
ceedings is  necessary ;  to  pass  a  tube  into  the  windpipe  from  the  mouth, 
or  to  perform  bronchotomy.  The  operation  of  passing  a  tracheal  tube 
is  always  difficult,  and  becomes  especially  so,  even  in  an  insensible 
patient,  if  the  rima  be  closely  shut,  as  in  the  case  of  suffocation  by  car- 
bonic acid.  It  can  readily  be  understood,  therefore,  how,  in  many  cases, 
such  an  attempt  is  well  superseded  by  the  operation.'  Usually,  laryn- 
gotomy  will  suffice.  One  caution  must  be  particularly  .attended  to, 
namely,  to  prevent  blood  from  entering  by  the  wound,  and  accumolatinff 
in  the  air-passages.  And  should  such  entrance  have  been  effected 
means  should  be  taken,  by  suction  applied  to  the  wound,  to  accomplish 
its  expulsion. 

In  cases  of  suspension  by  the  neck,  it  is  plain  that  bronchotomy 
cannot  avert  a  serious  result,  and  may,  probably,  fail  in  the  attempt  at 
resuscitation ;  for  the  cause  of  death  is  not  from  constriction  of  the 
windpipe  only,  but  by  concussion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  by 
interference  with  the  jugular  circulation.  And  these  latter  circum- 
stances may,  of  themselves,  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  fatal  issue,  inde- 
pendently of  direct  interference  with  respiration.  Seldom  does  any 
displacement  occur  in  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

Injuries  of  the  Larynx. 

A  blow  on  the  larynx  may  directly  peril  life  by  arresting  respiration. 
The  rima  glottidis  may  be  wholly  shut,  either  by  spasm  of  the  occluding 
muscles,  or  by  paralysis  of  their  antagonists — more  probably  by  pa- 
ralysis of  all  the  muscles  concerned ;  or  it  may  be  but  partially  occluded, 
yet  with  such  a  tumult  and  difficulty  of  respiration  as  to  render  the  case 
one  of  great  and  immediate  hazard.  And,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  plain  that  the  only  prospect  of  relief  is  by  tracheotomy— opening 

>  Northern  Journal,  Feb.  1845,  p.  220. 

2  London  and  Kdinburgh  Medical  Journal,  August,  1842,  p.  722 ;  and  lAston's  Practi- 
cal Surgery,  p.  371. 
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the  windpipe  below  the  injured  part ;  the  aperture  being  kept  patulous, 
until  the  organ  has  recovered,  and  is  able  to  resume  its  wonted  functions 
in  normal  respiration. 

JRupture  of  the  trachea,  by  external  injury,  may  prove  fatal,  by 
rapid  and  extensive  emphysema;  the  pressure  of  this  producing 
asphyxia  more  or  less  rapidly.  By  making  many  and  early  punctures 
in  the  affected  part — or  by  incision — we  may  give  an  outward  escape  to 
the  air,  and  so  avert  the  threatened  disaster. 

Apovlexy  of  the  larynx  may  occur ;  blood  being  infiltrated  copiously 
beneatn  the  mucous  membrane.  Symptoms  may  be  urgent,  simulating 
croup  6r  oedema  glottidis,  and  so  threatening  asphyxia  as  to  render 
relief  by  bronchotomy  inevitable.^ 

The  thyroid  cartilage^  ossified,  may  be  fractured  by  external  violence, 
and  serious  consequences  ensue ;  requiring  active  antiphlogistics,  and 
perhaps  tracheotomy  eventually. 

The  accidental  swallowing  of  Boiling  Water,  Acids,  or  other  Irritant 

Fluids. 

It  is  common  among  the  poorer  classes,  in  some  localities,  to  have 
but  one  vessel,  a  large  kettle,  to  hold  water  for  culinary  purposes — 
sometimes  cold,  at  other  times  hot,  according  to  circumstances.  A 
child,  accustomed  to  have  its  thirst  assuaged  from  such  a  source,  is 
likely  to  help  itself,  when  no  one  else  is  near ;  and,  in  doing  so,  may 
unhappily  fill  its  mouth  with  fluid  of  a  boiling  temperature.  Instantly 
an  attempt  is  made  by  the  little  sufferer  to  eject  the  fluid ;  and  in  the 
backward  movement  of  the  hot  water,  partial  entrance  into  the  open 
rima  glottidis  is  not  unlikely  to  occur,  during  the  expulsive  paroxysm. 
The  result  is  a  scalding  of  the  air-passage,  as  well  as  of  the  pharynx  and 
upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  ;  and  by  swelling  in  the  former  situation, 
daring  the  subsequent  inflammatory  process,  the  most  serious  results 
may  ensue. 

Adults  may  swallow  acids  or  other  acrid  fluids,  either  by  accident,  or 
intentionally.  In  the  latter  case,  the  air-passage  is  seldom  injured. 
The  determination  to  the  act  of  swallowing  shuts  the  glottis,  and  the 
fluid  passes  downwards  in  the  gullet  alone.  But  if  a  patient  accident- 
ally attempt  to  swallow  a  fluid  of  this  kind,  mistaking  it  for  some  other 
of  a  harmless  nature,  the  expulsive  effort  is  instantly  made — as  in  the 
case  of  the  child  with  hot  water ;  the  glottis  is  opened  in  the  paroxysm, 
and  the  noxious  fluid  effects  a  partial  entrance  there. 

The  treatment  of  such  cases  requires  to  be  conducted  with  an  energy 
proportioned  to  the  urgency  of  their  nature.  The  inflammatory  process 
may  not  be  prevented ;  but  it  should  be  our  anxious  endeavor  to  mode- 
rate tad  delay  its  onset,  and  to  effect  its  speedy  retrocession.  The  most 
active  antiphlogistics  are  employed — immediately ;  bleeding  from  both 

£art  and  system ;  outward  fomentation ;  antimony.     It  may  be  that, 
y  such  means,  the  progress  of  inflammatory  tumescence  may  be  re- 
strained, so  as  not  to  atffect  respiration  urgently,  and  that  extension  of 

>  Monthly  Journal,  AngUBt,  1847,  p.  126. 
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inflammatory  action  from  the  parts  first  involved  to  the  air-passages  in 
general,  may  be  prevented.  If,  however,  antiphlogistics  fail,  and  as- 
phyxia threaten  by  obstruction  in  the  larynx,  tracheotomy  is  to  be  had 
recourse  to  at  once;  not  reserving  the  operation,  especially  in  the 
child,  until  by  extreme  urgency  of  the  symptoms  it  cannot  possibly 
be  longer  delayed,  and  when  recovery  is  rendered  more  than  proble- 
matical by  congestion  in  the  brain,  in  the  lungs,  or  in  both.  Liuryngo- 
tomy  is  plainly  unsuitable ;  to  practise  that  would  be  to  cut  into  ue 
affected  part,  and  to  fulfil  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  the  object  of  the 
operation.  The  wound  of  tracheotomy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  below  the 
seat  of  disease,  the  affected  part  is  put  at  rest,  life  is  saved  from  as- 
phyxia, and  the  inflaming  larynx,  by  being  allowed  quietude,  is  power- 
fully aided  in  the  resolutory  effort.  On  decadence  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  and  when  absorption,  clearing  away  all  swelling,  has  restored 
the  normal  state  of  the  organ,  the  tube  is  withdrawn,  and  the  wound 
permitted  to  close. 

Spasm  of  the  Glottis. 

It  has  been  already  stated  how  bronchotomy  may  be  highly  available 
in  the  case  of  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  threatening  asphyxia; 
as  in  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid. 

Laryngismus  striduluSy  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  windpipe,  not 
uncommon  in  children,  and  occasionally  met  with  in  the  adult,  may,  in 
its  paroxysms,  threaten  suffocation ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  bronchotomy  comes  to  be  entertained. 
In  general,  the  operation  is  to  be  withheld,  unless  the  circumstanoes 
prove  extremely  urgent ;  and  it  is  then  employed  as  a  means  of  pallia- 
tion and  protraction,  rather  than  of  cure.  And  more  especially  wiD 
the  prognosis  be  guarded  and  unfavorable,  if  there  be  reason  to  believe 
that  the  spasmodic  attacks  are  dependent  on  irritation  produced  by 
structural  change  at  a  low  part  of  the  windpipe  ;  as  by  enlargement  of 
the  thymus  gland,  affection  of  the  bronchial  glands,  aneurism,  or  forma- 
tion of  other  tumor.  In  one  form  of  aortic  aneurism,  w^hen  the  tumor 
is  small,  and  does  not  compress  and  contract  the  air-passage,  but  acts 
on  the  larynx  irritatingly  by  implication  of  the  recurrent  nerve,  causing 
suffocative  paroxysms  of  spasm  in  the  glottis,  it  seems  very  proper  to 
have  recourse  to  tracheotomy  early,  with  a  certain  hope  of  relief,  and 
a  prospect  of  even  something  more  than  mere  palliation.  But  when 
the  tumor  is  large,  compressing  and  contracting  the  air-passage,  and 
causing  continuous  dyspnoea,  the  prospect  is  not  so  favorable,  and  the 
grounds  for  operation  are  scarcely  sufiicient,  probably,  to  warrant  its 
performance.* 

It  were  out  of  place,  in  such  a  work  as  this,  to  enter  fully  inta  the 
various  interesting  and  important  affections  of  the  windpipe.  But  it  is 
right  to  notice  thorn  briefly,  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  bron* 
chotomy ;  the  leading  features  only  being  stated. 

*  Montlily  Journal,  Aug.  1861,  p.  186. 
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Laryngitu. 

The  inflammatory  process,  occurring  in  the  larynx,  may  be  either 
chronic  or  acute. 

I.  AcuTB  LARTiraixis.  a,  Laryngitu  simplex. — There  ie,  in  this 
affection,  more  or  less  turgesceace  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  the 
accustomed  change  of  secretion — the  resulte  of  a  minor  amount  of  the 
inflammatory  proceaa ;  but  the  swelling  is  diffused  uniformly,  and  not 
at  any  part  great,  and  the  secretion  is  not  liable  to  be  retained  and 
accumulated  ;  no  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  threatening  suffocation  is  likely 
to  be  caused  by  such  changes ;  and,  consequently,  in  this  affection  the 
direct  interference  of  surgery,  by  bronchotomy,  is  not  required.  Medi- 
cal treatment  suffices. 

b.  Laryjigitia  cedematosa. — This  is  the  acute  cedema  glottidts  ;  an 
inflammatory  process  attaclcing  the  larynx  and 
rapidly  causing  much  bulging  of  the  lining 
membrane  by  serous  and  fibrmous  inflltration 
of  the  submucous  tissue ;  active  congestion 
being  rapidly  reached,  and  persisting  of  high 
intensity  {Principles,  3d  Am  Kd  pp  111  and 
119).  In  consequence  of  such  change,  the 
cbaxacteristic  symptoms  are  soon  developed , 
increasing  dyspncea,  liable  to  paroxysmal  ex 
aoerhation ;  inspiration  protracted,  labored 
atridnlous ;  expiration  comparatively  easy  and 
silent ;  anxiety  of  countenance,  &c  And,  be 
ndes,  there  is  ultimately  afforded  to  the  sur 
geon  a  more  plain  indication ,  inasmuch  as  the 
ffidematoos  swelling  may  be  felt,  on  the  epi 
glottis  and  glottis,  by  the  finger  introduced 
m>m  the  mouth ;  and  may  even  be  seen,  on 
depressing  the  tongue  forcibly  by  the  specu 
lum.  Practically,  the  disease  may  be  divided 
into  three  stages :  1.  There  is  the  condition 
of  laryngitis  simplex ;  while  the  action  has  not  proceeded  beyond  turges- 
cence,  and  when  there  is  no  obstruction  to  breathing.  But  this  state 
is  qoickly  overpassed,  in  moat  cases.  2.  The  characteristic  cedematons 
■welling  is  forming  ;  not  diffused  and  uniform,  but  mainly  affecting  the 

S'ottis  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  causing  prominent  bulging 
ere.  Bespiration  is  now  more  or  less  impeded  ;  and  obstruction  is  on 
the  increase.  3.  Breathing  having  been  for  some  time  seriously  inter- 
fered with,  and  aeration  of  the  blood  imperfectly  performed,  untoward 
results  begin  to  manifest  themselves  in  both  Inngs  and  brain — congestion, 
followed  by  serous  eSiision  ;  the  threatening  of  asphyxia  is  aggravated 
by  threatened  supervention  of  coma.  Most  frequently  the  obvious  cause 
of  death  is  by  the  former  event ;  obstruction  by  mucous  swelling  becom- 
ing greatly  augmented  by  accumulation  of  viscid  mucous  secretion,  a 
paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  is  induced ;  in  the  tomaltaous  disorder  of  respira^ 
tion  uiat  ensaes,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  patient  may  drop  as- 
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phyxiated ;  and  recovery  from  that  state  will  be  seriouslj  affected  by 
the  cerebral  change  already  in  progress.  In  other  cases,  tiie  fatal  issne 
is  more  gradual ;  asphyxia  steadily  advancing,  without  paroxysmal  ag- 
gravation. 

The  suitable  treatment  is  active  throughout.  At  first,  ordinary  anti- 
phlogistics  are  plied  industriously ;  bloodletting,  antimony,  calomel,  and 
opium.  These  may  arrest  the  affection  in  its  first  stage.  If  not,  let 
them  be  persevered  with  ;  for  they  may  yet  mitigate  the  swelling,  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  urgent  symptoms,  and  procure  a  favorable  reso* 
lution  from  the  second  or  characteristic  stage,  without  life  having  been 
ever  seriously  endangered  by  threatened  asphyxia.  In  this  stage,  how- 
ever,  be  it  remembered,  bloodletting  must  be  had  recourse  to  with  very 
considerable  caution ;  it  being  well  known,  from  experience,  that  there 
is  an  intolerance  of  this  remedy,  heroically  employed,  in  all  cases  in 
which  respiration  is  seriously  obstructed.  Let  mercury  take  the  place 
of  loss  of  blood ;  and  by  it,  judiciously  employed,  let  us  hope  to  limit 
deposit  and  promote  absorption  successfully,  and  thus  to  make  a  saUs- 
factory  impression  on  the  oedematous  bulging.  Not  seldom,  marked 
benefit  will  follow  free  scarification  of  the  epiglottis  and  lips  of  the  glot- 
tis, by  means  of  a  curved  knife ;  the  tongue  being  fully  depressed  by 
the  mouth-speculum,  so  as  to  render  these  parts  accessible  to  such  pro- 
cedure. Should,  however,  resolution  fail  to  follow  on  the  use  of  such 
means — ^the  symptoms  proving  both  crescent  and  grave — ^let  broncho- 
tomy  be  at  once  had  recourse  to ;  regarding  the  operation  as  truly  a 
part  of  the  remedial  treatment,  whereby  the  peril  of  extreme  urgency 
may  be  avoided,  not  as  a  last  resource  whereby  a  life  half  lost  may  only 
perhaps  be  regained.  Tracheotomy  is  plainly  to  be  preferred ;  for  thus 
only  can  we  place  the  artificial  opening  beneath  the  seat  of  obstruction 
so  as  to  effectually  avert  the  immediate  danger  by  impending  asphyxia ; 
and  thus  only  can  we  fulfil  the  very  important  indication  of  placing  the 
affected  part  in  the  state  of  comparative  quietude  and  repose,  so  suited 
for  facilitating  resolution  and  recovery.  The  medical  treatment  is  not 
interrupted  meanwhile.  In  due  time  it  tells  favorably  on  the  swelling. 
This  begins  to  subside  ;  and  then  the  use  of  the  tube  may  be  begun  to 
be  discontinued,  introducing  it  only  occasionally.  Ultimately  the  part 
recovers  itself  wholly  as  to  swelling ;  and  then,  the  tube  having  been 
finally  withdrawn,  the  wound  is  approximated  and  encouraged  to  heaL 
During  the  first  hours  of  the  tube's  use,  great  care  is  necessary  in  keep- 
ing the  aperture  clear ;  viscid  mucus  is  being  copiously  secreted ;  the 
power  of  expectoration  being  very  weak,  occlusion  of  the  artificial  rima 
is  apt  to  ensue  ;  and  such  risk  by  sudden  asphyxia  is  all  the  more  likely 
to  occur,  if  the  patient  have  fallen  asleep  shortly  after  performance  of 
the  operation — as  often  happens.  More  than  one  day  and  night  may 
have  been  passed  in  sleepless  anxiety,  pain,  and  distress ;  and  the  relief 
at  once  experienced,  after  the  first  effects  of  the  tube's  introduction  have 
passed  away,  is  apt  to  lull  the  relieved  sufferer  into  a  deep  and  uncon- 
scious slumber — from  which  it  were  hard  to  be  awakened,  abruptly,  only 
to  perish  by  suffocation.  The  attention  of  a  qualified  attendant  must  be 
constant,  to  maintain  clearness  of  the  tube,  until  the  excessive  secretion 
of  mucus  has  diminished,  and  the  power  of  expectoration  been  regained. 
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In  this  afleotion,  then,  let  tracheotomy  be  had  recourse  to,  so  soon  as 
it  is  plain  that  medical  treatment  has  failed  to  effect  timeous  resolution. 
Do  not  delay,  nntil  both  lungs  and  brua  have  been  bo  far  involved  as 
to  render  recovery  nnder  any  treatment  at  that  stage  more  than 
doubtful. 

c.  Laryng^ia  fibrinoia  is  usually  combined  with  a  corresponding 
morbid  state  of  the  trachea — tracheitis  fibrinos^^consUtuting  croup. 
This,  too,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  stages :  1.  A^ain 
the  laryngitis  simplex,  but  of  greater  intensity  than  in  the  previous 
ewe,  and  with  a  marked  tendency  to  spread  along  the  mucous  mem- 
brane downwards.  2.  The  fibrinous  exudation  begun ;  aggravating  all 
the  symptoms,  and  affording  serious  obstruction  to  breathing.  S.  The 
longs  and  brain  implicated,  as  in  the  former  case,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tiDoance  of  impeded  respiration.  The  former  organs,  however,  in  tiiis 
case,  are  exposed  to  an  additional  source  of  danger.  The  inflammatory 
action,  by  continuous  extension,  may  have  reached  the  bronchial  rami- 
fications; and  to  the  oppression  of  the  lungs'  play,  otherwise  occasioned, 
the  additional  and  serious  complication  of  bronchitis  may  be  added. 

In  the  first  stage,  medical  treatment  is  practised,  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  affection.     There  iq  no 
demand  for  bronchotomy,  on  account  of  urgency  of  ^'E- 1'^- 

■ymptoms  connected  with  respiration ;  and  the  spread- 
ing acute  inflammatory  action  is  not  likely  to  be 
limited,  in  either  its  extent  or  intensity,  by  the  in- 
fliction of  a  tracheal  wound,  and  retention  of  a  foreign 
body  therein.  In  the  second  stage,  the  symptoms 
are  sufficiently  urgent  to  call  for  any  aid  which  our 
art  can  afford.  Tracheotomy  will  give  a  more  direct 
and  free  entrance  for  air  passing  towards  the  lungs, 
than  through  the  affected  larynx ;  and  the  larynx 
will  be  placed  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest,  favor- 
able to  recovery.  But  the  same  good  result  does  not 
follow  as  in  the  case  of  acute  cedema  glottidis.  The 
disease  is  not  limited  to  the  larynx,  but  has  passed 
the  site  of  tracheal  wound,  and  is  already  established 
too,  probably,  in  the  bronchial  tubes ;  the  wound  is 
made — not  in  a  comparatively  sound  part,  to  afford 
rest  to  the  superior  portion  of  the  canal — but  in  the 
midst  of  the  disease,  affording  rest  to  but  a  part,  and 
a  minor  part,  of  the  disorder's  seat,  and  inducing,  by 
its  additional  stimulus,  an  aggravation  of  the  whole,  mt 
Air  is  let  in  towards  the  lungs,  but  with  only  a  doubt- 
ful chance  of  reaching  them ;  for,  by  this  time,  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
clogged  with  viscid  mucus,  the  bronchial  membrane  is  itself  swollen  and 
infiltrated,  the  trachea  is  more  or  less  obstructed-by  false  membrane, 
and,  perhaps,  indeed,  pseudo-membranous  exudation  bos  extended 
throughout  almost  the  whole  bronchial  ramifications.  Thus,  the  salu- 
tary indications  are  not  fulfilled,  and  the  operation  fails  of  its  expected 
issue.  In  the  third  stage,  surgical  interference  most  prove  still  more 
manifestly  hopeless.     In  this  disease,  therefore,  the  practical  inference 
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from  such  considerations  will  be,  that  our  principal  confidence  nrast  be 
placed  in  medical  treatment;  that  the  operation  of  traeheotomy— 
laryngotomy  being,  in  all  respects,  obviously  unsuitable— cannot  be 
expected  to  prove  of  either  great  or  frequent  service ;  but  that  if  it  be 
had  recourse  to,  it  should  be  during  the  second  stage,  when  plunly 
medical  treatment  has  failed  to  arrest  or  mitigate,  and  before  the  third 
stage  has  set  in;  rendering  recovery,  under  an^  circumstances,  all 
but  absolutely  hopeless.  Recourse  to  the  operation  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  the  exception  rather  than  the  general  rule.^ 

An  operation  of  a  simpler  kind,  and  sometimes  productive  of  benefit, 
has  lately  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Green,  of  New  York,  and  others, 
namely,  the  direct  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  strong  solution,  to 
the.  affected  part.  By  means  of  a  powerful  spatula,  the  tongue  is  de- 
pressed and  brought  forwards ;  a  bent  piece  of  whalebone,  tipped  with 
sponge,  and  soaked  in  the  solution  (from  two  to  four  scruples  of  the  nit 
to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water)  is  passed  behind  the  epiglottis,  and  then 

Fig.  116. 


End  of  the  Sponge-l^robong,  fur  the  Larynx;  the  uponge  alway*  carefully  affixed  to  whalebon*  not 

brittle  by  the  caustic. 

suddenly  forced  on  into  the  lamyx.  The  effect  is  twofold ;  mechanical 
clearance  of  the  canal,  the  sponge  withdrawing  much  mucus  and  exuda- 
tion, and  the  nitrate  exciting  a  curative  influence  on  the  affected  mem- 
brane. At  first,  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  is  resented  by 
unpleasant  spasm  and  irritation ;  but  these  soon  subside,  and  the  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated  at  such  intervals  as  circumstances  may  seem  to 
require. 

But  there  are  cases  of  true  laryngitis  fibrinosa,  in  which  the  action  is 

*  I  am  quite  aware  that  authority  is  not  wanting  to  enforce  an  opposite  pnctiee; 
Trousseau  and  Brotonneau,  for  example,  warmly  advocating  the  performance  of  tracheo- 
tomy in  croup,  and  supporting  their  doctrine  by  an  array  of  successful  cases  (Brit,  ami 
For.  Rev.  No.  23,  p.  110).  But,  on  this  point,  the  question  always  obtrudes  itself:  Were 
these  cases  all  examples  of  true  croup  ?  for  it  is  well  known  how  loosely  medical  nomen- 
clature is  often  applied ;  and  as,  by  some,  all  sores  on  the  penis  are  called  chancres,  all 
hard  swellings  on  the  breast  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  scirrhus,  eTcry  bleeding  fongns 
called  fungus  hematodcs,  so  may  all  acute  affections  of  the  larynx  be  arranged  under  the 
general  denomination  of  croup. 
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mainly  limited,  and  the  pseudo-membranons  exudation  entirely  confined 
to  the  larynx  itself.  These  are  few,  certainly,  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary examples  of  croup ;  still  they  do  occur,  and  may  be  diagnosed  by 
the  absence  of  tracheal  and  pulmonary  symptoms,  ana  by  the  apparent 
concentration  of  laryngeal  disorder.  In  such  cases,  if  other  treatment 
fail  in  the  second  stage,  and  symptoms  are  urgent,  tracheotomy  should 
he  unhesitatingly  practised,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  in  acute 
cadema,  and,  probably,  with  the  same  fortunate  result. 

Dipktheriiiij  or  cynanche  membranaceaj  may  be  said  to  be  a  variety 
of  laryngitis  fibrinosa.  The  aphthous  exudation,  however,  and  the  action 
which  causes  it,  do  not  originate  in  the  larynx,  but  in  the  mouth  and 
fiaaces,  thence  spreading  rapidly  downwards.  The  lungs,  through  the 
bronchial  ramifications,  are  early  involved,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
relieved  by  a  tracheal  wound.  Bronchotomy,  therefore,  is,  in  this 
affection,  ina4missible. 

d.  Laryngitis  puruUnta.^ — In  this,  the  inflammatory  process  is  more 
advanced  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  forms  of  acute  laryngitis ;  true 
'inflammation  is  reached,  and  its  characteristic  product  exhibited.  For- 
tunately, such  a  result  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  and,  fortu- 
nately, also,  when  it  does  occur,  the  action  is  usually  confined  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  and  corresponding  portion  of  the  fauces.  The 
matter  is  not  limited  in  the  form  of  abscess^  but  is  diffusely  infiltrated 
into  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.  The  membrane  gives  way,  the  mat- 
ter is  discharged,  and  an  ulcerated  surface  remains.  The  symptoms 
and  progress  are  very  similar  to  those  of  acute  oedema.  And  the  treat- 
ment is  to  be  guided  by  precisely  the  same  principles.  By  medical 
treatment,  we  hope  to  arrest  the  action  in  time  to  avert  peril  to  life. 
If  not,  and  dyspnoea  increase  threateningly,  tracheotomy  is  to  be  per- 
formed, early,  in  the  second  sta^e,  as  a  part  of  the  remedial  treatment. 
The  prognosis  is  favorable — as  in  oedema,  when  timeously  relieved. 

Acute  ulceration  of  the  larynx  may  result  from  this  afiiection,  as 
already  stated;  almdst  certain  to  be  attended  with  more  or  less  swelling; 
and,  consequently,  requiring  the  same  surgical  aid  as  the  acute  oedema 
glottidis. 

II.  CHROinc  Laryngitis. — This  may  be  the  result  of  an  acute  or 
subacute  attack;  more  frequently  it  is  chronic  from  the  first.  But, 
however  otiginating,  it  is  ever  liable  to  sudden  and  acute  aggravation, 
from  comparatively  slight  causes ;  bringing  life  into  peril,  all  the  more 
imminently  on  account  of  the  insidious  and  comparatively  mild  nature 
of  the  previous  symptoms. 

a.  Thickening  of  the  Mucous  Membrane^  resulting  from  what  may  be 
termed  simple  chronic  laryngitis,  usually  gives  way  to  remedial  treat- 
ment alone ;  leeches,  counter-irritation,  mercury,  and  other  alteratives. 
Should  an  acute  accession  supervene — and  to  such  the  patient  is  con- 
stantly liable— obstruction  to  respiration  may  be  speedily  induced, 
threatening  the  most  serious  consequences.  Under  such  circumstances, 
proportional  augmentation  of  the  medical  treatment  may  fail  to  relieve ; 
and  then  tracheotomy  comes  to  be  required. 

1  London  Medical  Gazette,  January  12,  1838. 
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As  a  generdl  rule,  when  counter-irritation  is  employed  in  any  affec- 
tion of  the  larynx,  it  should  be  applied  either  laterally,  or  on  the  hack 
of  the  neck,  not  in  front ;  for  the  remedial  effect  is  the  same ;  and  it  is 
obviously  expedient  to  leave  the  site  of  tracheotomy  clear  and  available, 
in  the  event  of  recourse  to  that  operation  becoming  necessary. 

b.  Follicular  disease  of  the  larynx  is  an  affection  of  great  frequency, 
the  morbid  action  being  resident  and  in  most  cases  originating  in  the 
mucous  follicles.  These  are  seen  on  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  in  various 
stages  and  forms  of  alteration  by  disease,  hypertrophied,  vesicular,  pus- 
tular, ulcerated,  and  the  presence  of  similar  change  within  the  lai^nx 
is  marked  by  characteristic  symptoms,  cough,  expectoration,  hoarseness 
of  voice,  &c.  If  permitted  to  advance,  the  consequences  are  serious; 
loss  of  voice,  increase  of  structural  change  in  the  air-passages,  and 
impairment  of  the  general  health.  Treatment  consists  in  rest  of  the 
parts,  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  manner  already  described 
(p.  268),  both  to  the  fauces  and  within  the  larynx,  and  alteratives  in- 
ternally, according  to  circumstances,  arsenic,  iodide  of  iron,  Donovan's 
liquor,  &c. 

c.  Chronic  (Edema  glottidis. — This  affection  is  more  gradual  and 
less  marked  than  the  acute  form,  but  is  not  less  dangerous,  being  liable 
to  sudden  and  great  exacerbation.  The  oedema  is  gradually  formed,  of 
more  solid  consistence,  and  more  uniformly  diffused.  But  from  slight 
exposure  to  cold,  error  in  diet,  or  other  casualty,  acute  accession  is  very 
prone  to  supervene,  speedily  blocking  up  the  passage,  and  causins  the 
most  distressing  and  dangerous  dyspnoea,  partly  by  acute  swelling, 
partly  by  entanglement  of  viscid  mucus,  partly  by  spasmodic  or  other- 
wise disordered  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  Sometimes,  with- 
out any  apparent  source  of  aggravation,  a  fit  of  dyspnoea  suddenly 
occurs,  dependent,  probably,  on  the  last-mentioned  cause,  spasm.  Such 
a  patient  is  never  secure.  One  moment  he  may  be  walking  abroad, 
conversing,  or  otherwise  enjoying  life  with  tolerable  comfort,  the  next 
he  may  be  prostrate,  livid,  and  struggling  for  existence.  A  fatal  resolt, 
however,  seldom  follows  the  first  of  such  seizures.  Minor  attacks  usually 
precede  the  fatal  event. 

The  duty  of  the  practitioner  is,  by  suitable  treatment,  to  arrest  the 
sluggish  action,  to  undo  the  change  of  structure,  and  to  restore  tone 
to  the  enfeebled  system,  and  by  every  care  to  provide  against  the 
application  of  such  causes  as  are  likely  to  induce  aggravation.  Should 
such  aggravation  occur,  he  must  be  on  the  alert.  Medical  treatment  is 
continued,  with  redoubled  care  and  anxiety,  and  the  patient  is  closely 
watched.  If  the  treatment  prove  unsatisfactory,  fits  of  dyspnoea  con- 
tinuing to  recur,  tracheotomy  is  certainly  to  be  performed.  Thus  only 
can  the  tenure  of  life  be  rendered  at  all  secure  in  such  cases ;  and  then, 
too,  the  other  remedial  means  may  be  expected  to  have  a  more  salutary 
effect  on  the  original  disease,  as  in  the  case  of  simple  thickening.  After 
some  time,  the  tube  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  wound  closed.  How- 
ever, prognosis  as  to  discontinuance  of  the  tube  is  not  so  favorable  as 
in  the  acute  form.  Resolution  may  be  slow  and  imperfect,  the  part 
may  never  wholly  regain  its  normal  state ;   perhaps  respiration  cannot 
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be  restored  through  the  normal  passages,  and  the  tube  consequently 
may  require  to  be  worn  during  the  remainder  of  life. 

d.  ulceration  of  the  Larynx. — The  larynx  is  liable  to  ulceration  of 
different  kinds,  the  result  usually  of  chronic  inflammatory  action :  1. 
Simph  ulceration  may  occur  as  a  direct  result  of  chronic  laryngitis,  or 
of  follicular  disease ;  or  the  larynx  may  be  implicated  secondarily  by 
extension  of  ulceration  from  the  fauces,  as  is  not  unlikely  to  happen  in 
patients  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labor  under  an  aggravated  form  of 
mercnrioHsyphilis.  The  ulceration  is  very  liable  to  be  surrounded  by 
oedematous  swelling,  which,  by  obstructing  respiration,  seriously  com- 
plicates the  case,  aud  may  demand  both  instant  and  energetic  measures 
to  save  life.  And  such  complication  is  especially  apt  to  occur,  if  by 
exposure  or  other  cause  an  inflammatory  aggravation  have  supervened 
on  the  previously  chronic  form.  Or  the  amount  of  oedema  may  be 
alieht,  respiration  may  never  be  seriously  impeded,  the  ulcer  may  heal, 
and  the  normal  caliber  and  function  of  the  larynx  may  be  almost  wholly 
restored.  Or,  on  cicatrization,  long  delayed,  contraction  and  displace- 
ment of  the  parts  are  such  as  permanently  to  interfere  most  seriously 
with  both  voice  and  respiration. 

Treatment  consists  in  constitutional  alteratives,  suitable  regimen, 
careful  protection  from  all  sources  of  aggravation,  patient  continuance 
of  moderate  counter-irritation,  and  regulated  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  affected  part ;  and  thus  we  hope  to  effect  cicatrization  ere  dangerous 
loss  of  substance  has  occurred — to  effect,  in  short,  something  like  actual 
resolution.  If  oedema  supervene,  and  life  be  threatened  by  paroxysmal 
dyspnoea,  tracheotomy  is  imperatively  demanded,  and  must  be  performed. 
At  this  juncture,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  life.  But  it 
comes  to  be  a  question,  whether  its  earlier  employment  may  not  be 
expedient,  not  to  save  life  directly,  but  to  save  structure,  by  placing 
the  larynx  at  rest,  and  so  facilitating  the  action  of  remedial  means, 
accelerating  cicatrization  while  ulceration  is  yet  both  limited  and  super- 
ficialy  and  thus  preserving  unimpaired  the  important  function  of  the 
organ.  I  would  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  have 
recourse  to  tracheotomy,  and  temporary  use  of  the  tube,  in  those  cases 
of  simple  ulcer  of  the  larynx  which  threaten  to  resist  ordinary  remedial 
means,  mid  which,  by  loss  of  substance,  endanger  the  function  of  the 
part,  operating  before  life  has  been  threatened  by  intercurrent  oedema, 
when  there  is  soreness  on  pressure  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  when  pain 
is  felt  acutely,  on  the  box  of  the  larynx  being  rubbed  laterally  across 
the  spine,  when  there  is  a  sensation  of  rawness  and  soreness  in  the  part 
complained  of  by  the  patient ;  when  there  is  decided  and  peculiar  fetor 
in  the  breath,  with  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  cough,  and  puru- 
lent sputa — occasionally  streaked  with  blood ;  and  when  these  symptoms 
persist  unsubdued.  By  the  operation,  the  diseased  part  is  put  at  rest ; 
counter-irritation,  and  alterative  treatment  will  have  a  much  more 
powerful  and  salutary  influence ;  and  besides,  an  additional  opportunity 
18  afforded  of  applying  remedial  means  directly  to  the  ulcerated  surface. 
From  the  tracheal  wound,  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied  freely  to 
the  diseased  surface,  more  readily  and  accurately  than  through  the  glot- 
tis.    And  thus,  healing  may  be  obtained  at  an  earlier  period  than  other- 
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wise  conid  have  been  possible ;  the  part  recovers  Trithout  loss  of  sub- 
stance ;  and  after  a  time,  the  tube  may  be  finally  withdrawn,  leavins 
the  cure  complete.  When,  however,  tracheotomy  has  been  performed 
at  an  advanced  period  of  the  case,  on  account  of  emergency  caused  by 
oedema,  the  tube's  discontinuance  is  very  uncertain ;  a  falling  in  of  the 
box  of  the  larynx  is  too  probable,  as  the  result  of  cicatrization  ;  and  in 
consequence,  permanency  of  the  artificial  opening  may  be  rendered 
indispensable. 

2.  Tubercular  Ulceration,  not  unfrequently  attacks  the  windpipe; 
constituting  the  true  Phthisis  Laryngea.  There  is  first  submucous  or 
mucous  deposit  of  tubercle,  which  softens,  disintegrates,  and  opens  up 
the  membrane  in  patchy  chronic  ulceration.  The  scrofulous  cachexy 
attends ;  and  too  frequently,  also,  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  coexistent. 
Although  by  no  means  likely  to  make  a  satisfactory  impression  on  such 
a  constitutional  malady,  still,  the  ordinary  treatment  is  to  be  patiently 
employed.  Tracheotomy  is  certainly  not  advisable,  as  a  means  towards 
cicatrization  and  cure  ;  but  it  may  be  had  recourse  to  as  a  mere  pallia- 
tive— a  means  of  protracting  existence — when,  by  the  occurrence  of 
GBdcma,  life  is  threatened  from  sufibcation. 

3.  A  diseased  state  of  the  cartilage  is  not  unfrequent,  in  broken-down 
mercuric- syphilitic  habits ;  associated  with  chronic  abscess  and  ulcera- 
tion. In  advanced  age,  the  cartilages  become  ossified,  and  may  necrose. 
But  this  which  we  now  allude  to  is  a  difierent  affection ;  bearing  the 
same  analogy  to  senile  degeneration  of  cartilage,  as  atheromatous  de- 
posit in  the  arterial  tissue,  favorable  to  aneurism,  does  to  the  senile 
calcareous  condition  of  arteries.  The  cartilage  is  thickened,  indurated, 
changed  in  hue,  and  partially  ossified  ;  portions  die ;  suppuration  takes 
place  around ;  the  matter  bursts  into  the  windpipe,  and  is  expectorated; 
a  ragged  ulcerated  aperture  remains  ;  the  diseased  portion  of  cartilage 
loosens,  protrudes,  and,  having  been  wholly  detached,  is  expectorated; 
the  cavity  which  held  it  may  then  contract  and  close,  along  with  the 
ulcerated  aperture  through  which  it  made  its  escape ;  or  additional  sup- 
puration takes  place,  fresh  portions  become  necrosed,  and  the  disease  is 
both  aggravated  and  protracted.  In  the  most  favorable  point  of  view, 
prognosis  is  unsatisfactory  ;  for  cicatrization  cannot  take  place,  without 
entailing  such  contraction  and  change  of  the  canal  as  must  seriously 
and  permanently  interfere  with  respiration.  Sometimes  a  dead  portion 
of  ossified  cartilage,  having  been  detached,  falls  downwards ;  and  be- 
coming impacted  in  a  bronchial  ramification,  leads  to  a  fatal  issue,  either 
suddenly  by  asphyxia,  or  more  remotely  through  pulmonary  disease. 

Treatment  is  as  in  ordinary  ulceration  of  this  part,  with  especial  at- 
tention to  the  constitutional  vice.  And  when  an  emergency,  perilling 
life,  does  occur,  by  intercurrent  oedema  of  the  larynx,  tracheotomy  is 
certainly  advisable  ;  not  with  the  hope  of  thorough  cure,  but  in  order  to 
avert  immediate  danger,  and  perhaps  to  accelerate  cicatrization.  If  life 
continue,  the  tube  must  be  permanently  worn ;  for,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  this  affection,  that 
normal  caliber  and  function  can  be  regained. 

Tracheal  Fistula  is  apt  to  result  from  the  preceding  affection.  The 
abscess  connected  with  the  necrosed  portion  of  cartilage  may  discharge 
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itself  externallj,  as  well  as  into  the  windpipe,  and  a  fistalons  aperture 
is  not  imlikelj  to  remahi.     This  ma^  be  brought  to  heal,  by  the  occa- 
sional use,   at   long   intervals,  of  heated  wire 
(I'rinciplea,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  221).     But  let  no  Fig.  no. 

attempt  at  closure  be  made,  until  we  are  certain 
that  the  necrosed  portion  has  been  fairly  ex- 
truded, and  that  no  fresh  sequestrum  is  in  pro- 
gress there  ;  otherwise,  by  coa6ning  the  matter, 
and  so  causing  swelling  and  obstmction,  serious 
conseqnencea  to  respiration  may  ensne. 

Wartt  of  the  Larynx. 

Warty  excrescences  have  sometimes  been  found 
{p-owing  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
at  its  upper  part ;  and  solid  enlargements  of 
stmcture,  pendulous,  pyriform,  and  of  the  nature 
of  polypus,  have  also,  though  still  more  rarely, 
occurred.  They  necessarily  impede  respiration; 
and,  by  leading  to  an  inflammatory  accession, 
wixik  its  attendant  oedema,  they  may  bring  life 
into  sudden  and  imminent  jeopardy.  The  voice 
is  hoarse,  and  ultimately  lost ;  a  hard  congh, 
like  that  of  croup,  is  troublesome ;  and  during 
deglutition  and  expectoration,  the  sensation  is 
fdt  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx ;  but  the 
most  characteristic  evidences  are  the  expulsion 
of  small  [wrtions  of  the  tumor  by  coughing,  and  the  seeing  and  feeling 
its  upper  part  by  careful  and  deep  exploration  of  the  fauces.  When  an 
emergency  by  dyspncea  occurs,  tracheotomy  is  plainly  required. 
Through  the  wound — made  more  free  than  usual — the  growth  is  re- 
moved, by  emlsion  or  knife.  And  for  some  days,  at  least,  the  use  of 
the  tracheotomy  tube  will  be  expedient,  lest  inflammatory  swelling  occur 
at  the  injured  part.* 

Stricture  of  the  Windpipe. 

ContracUon  of  this  tube  is  liable  to  occur,  at  various  points,  and  from 
various  causes ;  by  contraction  of  the  wound  after  out  throat ;  by  con- 
traction after  cicatrization  of  ulcers;  by  change  of  structure  following 
on  chronic  laryngitis,  independent  of  ulceration;  by  necrosis  and  dis- 
charge of  portions  of  cartilage,  and  consequent  narrowing  of  the  pas- 
sage after  closure  of  the  ulcerated  cavities.  It  is  doubtful  whether  our 
art  may  be  able  to  restore  the  normal  caliber  and  function  in  snch  cases, 
hj  dilatation,  as  in  similar  affections  of  other  mucous  canals.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  made;*  hut  the  present  voice  of  experience  b  as  yet 
scarcely  in  favor  of  the  measure — except  in  the  case  of  contraction 

■  Vidt  Hoathlr  Joniiul,  Dao.  1S46,  p.  46S. 

■  hutoD,  Elements,  p.  468. 
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after  wound  (p.  258).      Life  may  often  be  protracted,  however,  Mtd 
Buffering  alleviated,  b;  continued  use  of  the  tracheotomytube,  of  full 


size;  and  hj  unremitting  attention  to  keep  both  tube  and  trachea  free 
from  accumulation  of  viscid  mucus.  The  latter  indication  maj  become 
of  easT  fulfilment,  in  consequence  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  mem- 
brane losing  much  of  its  sensibility — becoming  almost  cutanesus  in  this 
respect,  and  not  resenting  a  tolerably  free  use  of  probe,  feather,  sponge, 
or  other  means  employed  for  clearing  the  passage. 

Formation  of  Matter  near  the  Larynx. 

Diffuse  infiltration  of  purulent  matter  may  take  place,  deeply,  in  the 
neck;  and  the  consequent  swelling  and  tension  may  seriously  impede 
respiration,  by  encroaching  on  the  canal  of  the  windpipe.  The  proper 
remedy  is  free  incision  of  the  infiltrated  part,  whereby  both  cause  and 
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effect  are  at  once  removed.  Should  this  fail,  or  should  the  symptoms 
prove  obscure,  so  as  not  to  warrant  or  even  indicate  incision,  tracheotomy 
is  certainly  advisable. 

Circumscribed  abscess  may  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larynx.  And 
the  rules  of  practice  are  the  same;  an  early  evacuating  incision,  if  possi- 
ble; otherwise,  tracheotomy. 


Bronchotomy^  then,  is  available  in  the  following  cases :  1.  In  the 
case  of  foreign  bodies  lodged  in,  or  otherwise  obstructing,  the  air-pas- 
sages. Extrusion,  independently  of  this  operation,  may  be  expected  to 
be  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  2.  In  avspended  animation;  when 
we  cannot  otherwise  effect,  with  certainty,  artificial  inflation  of  the 
lungs — as  will  rarely  be  the  case.  3.  In  apasni  of  the  glottis.  Threat- 
ened asphyxia  from  external  injury  may  perhaps  depend  .on  this  cause — 
perhaps  on  a  precisely  opposite  condition ;  in  either  case,  the  operation 
is  demanded  to  save  life.  And  there  is  a  like  necessity,  in  the  spasmo- 
dic occlusion  of  the  glottis  which  attends  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid. 
In  laryngismus  stridulus,  we  withhold  the  operation,  if  possible,  and  trust 
to  general  treatment ;  yet  we  are  aware  that  urgent  circumstances  may 
arise  to  demand  the  tracheal  wound,  at  least  with  the  hope  of  palliation, 
and  perhaps  with  the  effect  of  affording  time  for  the  effectual  working 
pf  other  remedies.  In  certain  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  too,  when 
laryngeal  distress  is  occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  recurrent  nerve  and 
threatens  immediate  death,  tracheotomy  is  advisable — in  some  few  cases, 
it  may  be,  with  piore  than  the  hope  of  mere  palliation  (p.  263).  4.  In 
oedema  glottidiSy  chronic  and  acute,  there  is  no  safety  but  by  operation, 
80  soon  as  the  symptoms  have  become  at  all  urgent.  And,  in  the  acute 
cases,  there  is  good  hope  of  speedy  discontinuance  of  the  tube,  closure 
of  the  artificial  aperture,  and  complete  restoration  of  normal  respira- 
tion. 5.  In  laryngitis  fibrinosay  the  operation  is  as  warrantable  as  in 
urgent  oedema,  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  larynx.  But  in  most 
cases  of  true  croup,  in  which  the  whole  windpipe  with  its  ramifications 
is  involved,  operation  may  rather  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  non-interference ;  in  the  early  stage,  it  is  inexpedient, 
while  mechanical  obstruction  to  respiration  is  not  yet  threatened;  in  the 
more  advanced  period,  it  is  likely  to  prove  ineffectual.  6.  In  purulent 
laryngitis^  there  may  be  the  same  necessity  for  operation,  and  the  same 
prospect  of  a  good  result,  as  in  acute  oedema.  7.  In  cTironic  laryngitis 
with  thickening,  the  supervention  of  oedema,  through  inflammatory 
accession,  may  render  operation  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
life.  8.  In  simple  ulceration^  the  same  event  may  occur  as  that  just 
mentioned  in  connection  with  mere  thickening  of  the  membrane.  Or, 
independently  of  such  an  accidental  crisis,  operation  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  to  assist  the  action  of  other  remedial  nieans,  and  by  effecting 
early  cicatrization  to  save  structure  and  function.  9.  In  ulceration, 
with  disease  of  cartilage^  operation  is  likely  to  be  required  to  save  life 
from  immediate  danger  by  threatened  asphyxia;  but  with  little  or  no 
prospect  of  discontinuance  of  the  tube's  use.     10.  In  phthisis  laryngea, 
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it  may  be  similarly  demanded  for  a  temporary  object;  scarcely  with  a 
hope  of  contributing  to  cure;  but  rather  as  a  means  of  protraction  and 
palliation.  11.  In  pressure  on  the  windpipe^  caused  by  the  formation 
of  tumor  or  abscess,  or  by  impaction  of  food  in  the  oesophagus  or  pha- 
rynx— operation  may  be  necessary,  if  the  obstruction  to  respiration 
cannot  be  otherwise  relieved,  namely,  by  removal  of  the  cause;  by 
evacuation  of  the  matter,  extirpation  or  diminution  of  the  tumor,  or  ex- 
trusion of  the  impacted  substance.  12.  In  cut  throaty  tracheotomy  is 
not  unfrequently  demanded  to  save  life  from  impending  asphyxia ;  and  it 
maybe  expedient,  at  an  early  period  of  the  case,  to  avert  all  such  hasard, 
and  to  favor  as  well  as  permit  immediate  and  entire  closure  of  the 
wound.  13.  In  glossitis^  in  tonsillitis^  and  in  extreme  cases  of  pharyngitisj 
it  is  required,  when  swelling  is  so  great,  rapid,  and  uncontrollable  as 
otherwise  to  render  fatal  asphyxia  all  but  inevitable.  14.  In  carotid 
aneurism  of  large  size — when,  by  circumstances,  we  are  precluded  from 
speedy  recourse  to  deligation  of  the  artery — ^life  may  be  suddenly 
brought  into  peril,  by  supervention  of  the  diffuse  form  on  the  circum- 
scribed {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  521),  and  consequent  compression 
of  the  windpipe.  Bronchotomy  then  is  essential ;  and  the  tube  will 
require  to  be  worn,  until  by  deligation  of  the  artery  we  have  effected 
such  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  tumor  as  altogether  to  free  the  respi- 
ratory canal.  15.  Thoracic  aneurisms^  by  compressing  and  narrowing 
the  air-passages,  may  simulate  the  results  of  inflammatory  disease  in 
the  larynx ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  little  good  can  be  expected  from 
bronchotomy.  In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  the  tumor  is  smaU, 
and  causes  dangerous  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  by  spasm  of  the  larynx 
arising  from  irritation  of  the  recurrent  nerve,  the  operation,  as  already 
stated,  is  certainly  expedient  (p.  264). 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  tracheotomy  is  preferable  to  laryn- 
gotomy,  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  passing  of  tubes  into  the  windpipe,  by  the  nose  or  mouth,  has 
been  proposed  as  a  means  of  superseding  bronchotomy.  But  modem 
experience  limits  their  use  to  cases  of  suspended  animation,  unconnected 
with  laryngeal  or  tracheal  disease ;  and  even  then,  their  superiority 
may  come  to  be  a  matter  of  question  and  doubt. 


Laryngotomy. 


The  performance  of  this  operation  having  been  determined  on,  the 
patient  is  seated  on  a  chair,  with  the  head  thrown  back  and  steadied. 
A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  over  the  box  of  the  larynx,  in  the 
mesial  space;  by  dissection,  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  exposed;  and 
through  this  an  opening  is  then  made  by  the  knife — as  free  as  the  car- 
tilaginous boundaries  of  the  space  will  allow.  There  will  seldom  be  any 
trouble  by  hemorrhage. 
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Tracheotomy, 

Excepting  the  case  of  artificial  respiration  on  account  of  asphyxia 
unconnected  with  laryngeal  disease,  the  case  of  a  foreign  body  impacted 
in  the  rima,  and  the  case  of  a  loose  foreign  body  of  small  size  within 
the  windpipe,  tracheotomy  is  certainly  preferable  to  laryngotomy. 

[It  would  seem,  as  the  result  of  careful  investigations,  that  the  choice 
of  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  may,  in  most  cases  for  which  either 
operation  is  performed,  be  decided  by  the  comparative  facility  with 
-which,  in  any  particular  instance,  either  may  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Frescott  Hewett,  in  an  interesting  paper,  published  in  the  London 
Journal  of  Medicine,  Feb.  1849,  states,  as  the  result  of  post-mortem 
examinations,  that  in  all  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx  in 
adults,  and  in  those  cases  that  occur  in  children  from  swallowing  boiling 
water  or  other  irritating  fluids,  the  obstruction  is  seated  above  the  infe- 
rior vocal  chords  ;  the  mucous  membrane  covering  them,  or  that  below 
them,  not  being  in  the  slightest  degree  thickened ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, as  laryngotomy  is  a  much  simpler  and  safer  operation  than 
tracheotomy,  it  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  preferred. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  who  says  that  he  has 
examined  many  recent  specimens  of  inflamed  and  obstructed  larynx, 
and  those  preparations  of  laryngeal  disease  which  are  preserved  in 
several  of  the  London  collections,  without  meeting  with  one  in  which  an 
opening  in  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  would  not  have  relieved  the 
asphyxia  equally  as  well  as  one  in  the  trachea.  This  examination  de- 
termined him  in  future  to  have  recourse  to  laryngotomy  rather  than  to 
tracheotomy  in  acute  obstructions  of  the  glottis,  whether  primary,  or 
supervening  on  chronic  ulceration,  or  disease  of  the  part.  This  de- 
termination was  strengthened  by  the  result  of  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  two  cases  in  which  he  had  performed  tracheotomy — the  one, 
of  old  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx,  followed  by  acute  oedema.;  the 
other  of  erysipelas  of  the  glottis,  in  both  of  which  the  obstruction  was 
found  to  be  situated  above  the  inferior  vocal  chords. — American  Journal, 
Oct.  1850,  p.  515.— Ed.] 

The  patient  having  been  placed  as  for  tracheotomy,  an  incision 
is  made  in  the  mesial  Tine  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  the  upper  portion  terminating  a 
little  above  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Skin,  fat,  and  fascia  havine  been 
divided,  the  commissure  of  the  stemo-hyoid  muscles  is  exposed ;  and 
this  is  carefully  separated  by  the  handle  of  the  knife.  The  tracheal 
rings  are  made  bare;  detachment  of  the  areolar  investment  being 
effected  by  either  the  point  or  handle  of  the  knife,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Then  the  paftiei^t,  if  adult  and  conscious,  is  directed  to  swal- 
low saliva.  While  the  windpipe  is  rendered  tense  and  elongated  in  the 
act  of  deglutition,  the  scalpel  is  made  to  penetrate  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  wound,  with  its  back  to  the  sternum  ;  and,  by  a  sawing  movement 
of  the  instrument  upwards,  the  necessary  extent  of  tracheal  wound  is 
completed;  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  being  pushed  out  of  harm's 
way,  by  the  finger — upwards.     [In  the  last  edition  of  his  Practical 
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Surgery  J  Mr.  Fcrgusson  has  described  an  instmment  which  was  exposed 
at  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  1851.  It  is  the  contrivance  of  a  M.  Garin, 
of  Lyons.  It  resembles  a  pair  of  common  forceps  in  shape  and  appear- 
ance, excepting  that  the  extremity  of  one  blade  is  bent,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  blades,  when  closed,  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  scalpel, 
and  one  is  so  sharp  at  the  point  and  on  the  side,  that  it  will  readily 
pierce  and  cut  the  trachea — whereupon  they  may  be  allowed  to  sepa- 
rate, when  they  will  hold  the  sides  of  the  incision  asunder,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  operation. — Ed.]  If  the  operation  have  been  undertaken 
on  account  of  the  lodgement  of  a  foreign  body,  no  tube  is  necessary. 
The  wound  having  been  made,  the  foreign  substance,  if  loose,  will  be 
expelled  at  once  ;  if  not,  it  is  to  be  sought  for  by  probe  and  forceps,  as 
formerly  stated.  In  the  case  of  disease,  it  is  our  object  to  establish  a  con- 
stant and  sufScient  aperture  for  respiration,  at  the  site  of 
[Fig.  118.]  the  wound  ;  accordingly,  a  curved  silver  canula  is  intro- 
duced ;  and  this  is  retained  by  tapes  passing  from  a  ring 
on  each  side  of  the  canula,  to  be  secured  behind  the  necL 
The  canula  is  of  sufficient  size  to  atone,  completely,  for 
the  temporarily  occluded  rima;  varying,  consequentlj^ 
according  to  age ;  and,  generallv,  of  not  much  less  diame- 
ter than  the  trachea  which  receives  it.  Tet  it  should  not 
be  so  large  as  to  press  harshly  on  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  passage,  lest  ulceration  be  induced.  The  wound 
should  be  of  size  sufficient  to  receive  the  canula,  without 
force,  and  yet  not  too  freely ;  the  cut  margins  should  be 
compressed  by  the  canula,  internal  escape  of  blood  being 
so  prevented ;  and  this  object  is  farther  contributed  to  by 
the  conical  form  of  the  instrument.  To  facilitate  intro- 
duction, the  canula  may  be  provided  with  a  plug,  the 
bulbous  end  projecting — as  in  the  vaginal  speculum ;  ui 


■  V^l^ 


Fig.  119. 


[Insftrument  of 
M.  Garin  ft>r  open- 
int(  the  Trachea. 
\jT*m\  FergUMon.) 
—Ed.] 


Ordinarj  Canula.     a.  In  profile;  h.  rransTerse  section  of  oriflce. 


idea  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner.  The  patient  is 
laid  on  his  side,  so  as  to  render  the  wound  dependent  and  favorable  to 
the  outward  escape  of  blood  and  mucus.  After  a  time,  when  the  coni- 
cal form  of  the  tube  is  no  longer  an  advantage,  on  account  of  hemor- 
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rhage,  an  instrument  of  uniform  caliber  may  be  substituted,  as  more 
suitable  for  respiration.     And  in  cases  of  old  standing — more  especially 


Cknalm,  ai  reoommended  by  Dr.  Oairdner.    From  a  to  6  the  eanula.  c.  The  end  of  the  ping,  prqjected.  d. 
TIm  handle  of  the  plug.    The  plug  is  of  oouxye  withdrawn,  so  soon  as  the  eanula  has  entered  the  windpipe. 

those  in  which  the  tube  is  permanently  retained — a  double  eanula  may 
be  used ;  one  portion  being  removed  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  cleaned,  while  the  other  remains,  keeping  the  candl  constantly 
free.  To  the  orifice  of  such  an  instrument,  too,  it  is  well  to  attach  a 
yalve,  which,  opening  to  the  full  in  inspiration,  leaves  the  whole  space 
free,  but,  shutting  in  expiration,  forms  a  smaller  aperture  suitable  for 
expectoration. 

The  circumstance  of  the  canula's  introduction  being  itself  an  efficient 
hemostatic  means,  materially  facilitates  performance  of  the  operation.^ 
It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  entire  cessation  of  bleeding  before  open- 
ing the  windpipe ;  no  Valuable  time  need  bo  lost  in  stemming  oozing ; 
main  jets  of  blood,  if  any,  having  been  secured,  the  tracheal  wound  is 
at  once  made,  and  the  tube  as  speedily  introduced.  At  first,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  foreign  body,  and  of  the  small  quantity  of  blood  which  has 
necessarily  entered  along  with  it,  is  much  resented;  a  violent  fit  of 
spasmodic  cough,  threatening  suffocation,  ensues ;  but  the  blood  having 
been  thrown  back,  through  the  tube,  this  fit  of  irritation  passes  off,  and 
comparatively  calm  respiration  is  speedily  established  through  the  arti- 
ficial opening.  For  many  hours — but  more  especially  during  the  first 
few — the  patient  must  be  carefully  watched,  lest  the  tube  become  ob- 
structed by  mucus ;  and  this  is  from  time  to  time  to  be  cleared  away, 
by  a  probe,  armed  with  lint  or  sponge,  or  by  a  feather ;  or  the  double 
eanula  may  be  used  from  the  first,  admitting  of  one  portion  remaining 
in  the  wound,  while  the  other  is  withdrawn  and  cleaned  occasionally. 
Such  attention  is  particularly  necessary,  as  formerly  stated,  if  the  pa- 
tient have  fallen  asleep  after  the  operation  (p.  266).  When  expectora- 
tion is  attempted,  it  is  necessary  to  diminish  the  aperture  of  the  ordinary 
tube  very  considerably,  by  temporary  application  of  the  finger,  so  that 
the  expired  air  may  be  expelled  forcibly.  At  first,  this  narrowing  is 
made  by  (he  surgeon ;  but  soon  the  patient  becomes  an  adept  in  the 
simple  manipulation.  Should  he  grow  too  weak  to  expectorate,  it  is 
well  to  attempt  extraction  of  the  mucus  by  suction ;  1by  the  adaptation 
of  a  syringe,  or  by  the  mouth  of  an  assistant,  if  possible. 

1  The  tabe  is  a  hemostatio,  not  only  by  its  pressure  on  the  edges  of  the  wound,  but, 
also,  and  very  importantly,  by  freeing  the  yenous  return  in  the  neck,  which,  during 
dyspnoea,  is  necessarily  much  retarded. 
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As  already  seen,  in  some  cases  the  tube  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
wound  permanently  closed,  after  a  few  days  or  weeks ;  in  other  cases, 
normal  respiration  can  never  be  restored,  and  the  tube  must  be  worn 
during  the  remainder  of  life.  And,  in  these  latter,  it  is  truly  snrprisinf 
how  little  inconvenience  is  sustained;  respiration  becomes  easy  and 
silent,  and  even  the  voice  may  be  regained,  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the 
patient  fulfilling  the  ordinary  duties  and  customs  of  society. 

The  prominent  danger  of  the  operation  is  by  hemorrhage.  Dorinff 
the  incisions,  this  is  to  be  guarded  against  by  caution  in  the  placing  and 
making  of  them ;  more  especially  avoiding  the  large  veins  which  are 
often  to  bo  found  in  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  neck ;  and  if  any 
stray  vessel  be  encountered,  it  should  be  held  carefully  out  of  the  way 
by  an  assistant.  Arterial  branches,  which  spring,  are  to  be  secured  by 
ligature ;  to  venous  orifices,  temporary  pressure  may  be  applied.  Ghn 
account  of  mere  venous  bleeding,  however,  no  delay  should  take  place ; 
more  especially  when  the  operation  is  being  performed  on  account  of 
dyspnoea ;  for  the  most  likely  means  of  freeing  respiration,  favoring 
venous  return,  and  obtaining  a  comparatively  quiescent  and  empty  state 
of  the  veins  implicated,  is  by  lodging  the  tube  in  the  tracheal  wonnd. 

It  has  been  often  proposed,  with  a  view  to  render  the  operation  both 
more  simple  and  safe,  to  perforate  the  trachea  by  means  of  a  trocar 
and  canula,  discarding  the  knife.  The  proposal  looks  well  in  theory, 
but  has  found  no  favor  with  the  practical  surgeon,  for  reasons  too  obrioos 
to  require  their  formal  statement. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  obviously  of  much  importance  to  keep  the  patient 
in  an  equable  and  genial  temperature,  to  cover  the  wound  with  some 
cloth  of  loose  texture,  and  to  take  every  other  means  which  may  sag* 
gest  itself,  as  likely  to  ward  off  the  accession  of  inflammatory  action  by 
the  stimulus  of  cold  air  directly  applied  to  the  membrane,  as  in  the 
case  of  cut  throat  (p.  255). 

In  the  child,  operation  may  be  rendered  extremely  difficult,  by  the 
restlessness  of  the  patient,  the  crying  and  struggling  which  engorge  the 
veins,  the  small  size  of  the  trachea,  the  limited  space  of  the  necK,  the 
number  of  veins  likely  to  be  encountered,  and  the  intolerance  of  loss  of 
blood  on  the  part  of  the  system.  The  dissection  must  be  conducted 
with  unusual  caution ;  and  it  is  well,  after  exposure  of  the  trachea,  to 
fix  it  by  means  of  a  sharp  hook,  so  as  at  once  to  facilitate  and  render 
more  safe  the  performance  of  the  tracheal  wound.  So  soon  as  this  has 
been  effected,  the  child  should  be  instantly  turned  upon  its  face,  so  as 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  escape  of  blood  into  the  trachea.  On 
cessation  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  ordinary  position  may  be  resumed, 
should  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  this  expedient. 

In  most  cases,  anaesthesia  will  be  considered  inexpedient,  except 
during  exploration  by  forceps  after  the  operation  has  been  performed, 
on  account  of  the  lodgement  of  a  foreign  body  (p.  261). 

[The  danger  of  hemorrhage  from  the  necessary  division  of  the  parts 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  obviated  by  attention  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  division  is  effectec}.  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  this  city,  who  has  performed 
this  operation  repeatedly,  advises  that  the  tissue  which  connects  the 
sterno-thyroid  muscles  be  torn  by  means  of  the  handle  of  the  scalpel, 
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instead  of  cut  with  its  blade ;  and  that  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
if  it  descend  low  enough  to  interfere  with  the  opening  of  the  trachea, 
be  first  tied  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  and  then  divided  between 
the  two  ligatures. 

It  is  well,  also,  to  remove  the  tracheal  fascia^  of  Mr.  Porter,  from 
around  the  proposed  line  of  incision  of  the  tube,  before  opening  the  lat- 
ter, lest  emphysema  of  the  surrounding  parts  should  subsequently  occur. 

The  tracheal  tube  recommended  in  the  text  is  itself  a  source  of  irritation 
to  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane,  when  introduced  through  the  wound ; 
and,  as  mentioned  by  the  author,  it  will  require  frequent  cleaning,  which 
will  add  to  the  disturbance  it  produces.  To  obviate  or  avoid  this  dis- 
advantage, an  elliptical  piece  of  the  trachea  may  be  excised,  large  enough 
to  permit  free  ingress  and  egress  of  air,  and  the  expulsion  and  removal 
.  of  blood  and  mucus.  This  plan  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Porter,  and 
is  generally  practised  by  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  this  city. 

A  very  simple  means  otpreventing  the  integuments  from  falling  over 
the  tracheal  wound  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Pancoast.  It  consists 
in  passing  a  blunt-hook,  or  a  piece  of  lead  or  pewter,  properly  bent, 
under  each  flap  of  the  incision,  and  tying  them  around  the  neck  suffi- 
ciently tight  to  insure  the  requisite  separation  of  the  margins  of  the 
wound.  After  a  few  days,  this  apparatus  may  be  dispensed  with,  as 
the  integuments  will  have  retracted.  A  more  elegant,  and  perhaps 
more  efficient  contrivance  than  the  hooks  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Smith 
{Operative  Surgery ^  p.  254,  and  Plate  xxx.  Fig.  12).     It  is  made  of  two 

Sieces  of  broad  watch-spring,  each  being  properly  bent  at  one  end,  to 
raw  aside  the  flaps ;  the  other  ends  are  connected  to  each  other,  so  as 
to  slide  one  upon  the  other,  and  thusno  increase  or  diminish  the  length 
of  the  band  which  is  intended  to  pass  around  the  neck,  from  behind, 
forwards;  the  necessary  length  of  the  spring  can  be  secured  by  turning 
a  screw  which  fixes  the  slide. 

The  after-treatment,  particularly  in  croup,  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. The  air  inspired  should  be  not  only  of  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, but  of  the  proper  degree  of  moisturej  so  as  to  resemble  that  inhaled 
in  health ;  the  patient  should  be  carefully  watched  for  several  days  and 
nights,  so  that  no  obstruction  of  the  tracheal  wound  shall  occur;  a  few 
drops  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  proper  strength  (9i  to  3ss  in  5j  of  water), 
may  be  introduced  into  the  wound  from  time  to  time,  or  some  medicated 
vapor  may  be  inhaled,  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient. 

The  reader  may  consult  with  adyantage  two  papers,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  published  in 
the  American  Journal,  for  April,  1847,  and  April,  1849,  respectively  ;  one  by  Dr.  Pepper, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  volume  for  18)51 ; 
also  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Ware,  of  Boston,  on  the  Diagnosis  of  the  Different  Forms  of  Croup, 
Boston,  1862.— Ed.] 

Bronchocehy  or  Goitre. 

The  term  denotes  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  this  may  be 
of  various  kinds.  1.  Mere  hypertrophy  is  common,  the  enlargement 
being  essentially  chronic  and  very  gradual,  and  ultimately  making  a 
transition  into  the  state  of  simple  tumor  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  pp. 
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278  and  292).  The  wholfe  gland  may  be  equally  involved,  or  tiie  irtb- 
inua  also  may  enlarge,  while  the  lobes  remain  of  a  normal  character; 
more  frequently  one  or  other  lobe  is  the  seat  of  the  partial  affection, 
and  sometimes  both  lobes  are  involved  while  the  central  portion  remains 
free.  And,  indeed,  the  same  remarks,  as  to  the  partial  or  general 
character  of  the  swelling,  apply  to  the  other  varieties  of  the  affection. 
2.  The  swelling  may  be  of  a  cy»tic  nature,  the  stroma  being  analogous 
to  the  structure  of  simple  tumor,  the  cysts  either  numerous  and  email, 
or  few  and  capacious,  delicate,  and  filled  with  a  glairy  fluid.  This  pro- 
bably is  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  disease.  3.  The  simple  stroma 
may  contain  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  calcareoui  matter,  giving  much 
density  to  the  tumor,  which  is  seldom  then  of  large  size.  5.  The  tumor 
may  be  malignant.  Carcinoma  is  rare.  Cephuloma,  which  la  not  so, 
follows  its  ordinary  course,  and  presents  its  usual  characters. 


[Fig.  121.] 


(PIg.llil-  BrDudionle,  Frntii  fe«j>oriiD< 
CaUogs  CoUicthiD.  Tbe  ns^ipbufiu  pu 
righl  bj  Urn  lumor.    {Vtvc 

Bronchocele  is,  in  certain  localities,  an  endemic  disorder.  In  the 
Tyrol,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  it  is  especially  eo,  and  there 
almost  invariably  associated  with  a  sadly  deteriorated  condition  of  the 
frame,  to  which  the  term  Cretinism  has  been  applied.  In  this  country, 
the  disease  is  comparatively  rare,  and  happily  such  an  unfortunate  com- 
bination but  seldom  exists.  In  Derbyshire,  and  some  other  counties, 
both  in  Scotland  and  England,  however,  it  merits  the  appellation  of 
endemic.  The  majority  of  the  patients  are  female,  and  the  ordinal^ 
period  of  invasion  ia  about  the  time  of  puberty.  The  most  prominent 
symptom  is  inconvenience,  with  deformity,  occasioned  by  the  bulky 
swelling.  Growth  is  gradual  and  painless,  unless  in  the  maligaut 
variety.  The  indications  by  touch  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
interior.  As  the  tumor  enlarges,  the  head  becomes  disordered,  in  cof 
sequence  of  venous  return  thence  being  interfered  with,  and  respiration 
also  is  more  or  less  seriously  impeded,  by  pressure  on  the  windpipe, 
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especially  when  the  central  portion  of  the  gland  is  affected.  Partial 
enlargement,  affecting  but  one  lobe,  is  apt  to  simulate,  carotid  aneurism, 
receiving  a  decided  impulse  from  the  adjacent  vessel,  and  careful  mani- 
pulation is  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  diagnostics  {PrincipleSy  8d  Am.  £d.  p.  529),  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  on  deglutition  being  performed,  a  bronchocele  will 
be  found  to  move  upwards  with  the  larynx,  while  an  aneurism  remains 
unaffected. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  are  scarcely  yet  evolved  from  obscurity. 
Where  endemic,  it  seems  certainly  connected  with  habitual  use  of  un- 
wholesome water  as  an  article  of  food,  and  lybitual  exposure  to  a  humid 
atmosphere ;  and  this  circumstance  necessarily  possesses  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  cure. 

Treatment, — ^In  reference  to  treatment,  the  examples  of  this  disease 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  are  merely 
deformities,  unseemly  aiM  somewhat  troublesome  by  their  bulk,  and 
those  which  bring  life  into  peril,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  interference 
with  the  brain  and  the  air-passages.  For  the  latter,  the  most  deter- 
mined remedial  means  may  be  with  all  propriety  resorted  to ;  for  the 
former,  heroics  are  not  warrantable.  And,  fortunately,  the  majority 
of  cases,  in  this  country,  demand  only  the  milder  form  of  treatment. 
Iodine  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  remedy,  and  justly. 
Internally,  it  is  administered  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  com- 
bined, as  with  iron.  Externally,  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  solution, 
painted  frequently  on  the  swelling ;  or  ointment,  or  liniment,  rubbed  in ; 
moderate  leeching  having  been  premised,  in  those  cases  in  which  con- 
tinuance of  nutritive  excitement  may  seem  to  render  such  a  measure 
expedient ;  our  object  being  to  arrest  growth,  as  well  as  to  discuss  bulk 
already  attained.  At  the  same  time,  habitual  exposure  to  a  dry  and 
otherwise  salubrious  atmosphere,  with  habitual  use  of  sound  water, 
chalybeate  if  possible,  are  curative  indications  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected.  And  such  treatment  will  be  carefully  maintained,  so  as 
to  prevent  a  tumor,  originally  of  the  first  class,  from  becoming  of 
the  second,  and  seriously  perilling  life  by  interfering  with  both  breath- 
ing and  circulation. 

Central  tumors,  pressing  on  the  windpipe,  may  be  removed  by  opera- 
tion, when  of  no  great  size ;  partly  by  excision,  partly  by  deligation. 
By  the  scalpel,  the  integuments  are  freely  divided  and  turned  aside ; 
the  tumor  is  laterally  separated  from  its  connections,  care  being  taken 
to  secure  each  arterial  orifice  by  ligature,  so  soon  as  divided,  and  each 
venous  orifice,  as  far  as  possible,  by  pressure  of  the  fingers  of  an  assist- 
ant ;  and  having  proceeded  as  far  with  the  knife,  in  the  work  of  detach- 
ment, as  prudence  will  allow,  the  remainder  of  the  connections  are  to 
be  included  tightly  in  ligature.  A  strong  needle  is  passed  beneath  the 
base  of  the  tumor,  the  douhje  ligature  is  divided,  and  each  portion  is 
tied  separately,  so  as  to  strangulate  the  ma^  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed. 
p.  562,  Fig.  199).  Tumors  of  the  isthmus  have  been  thus  removed  suc- 
cessfully ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  principle  of  operation  may 
sometimes  be  extended  to  other  swellings  not  limited  to  that  part  of  the 
gland. 
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Large,  solid  bronchoceles,  involving  the  whole  gland,  and  of  greatest 
bulk  laterally,  are  not  amenable  to  such  radical  cure.     Their  siie,  site, 
and  attachments  preclude  the  use  of  ligature ;  and  attempted  removal 
by  the  knife  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove  fatal  by  hemorrhage.    Of  late, 
however,  an  ingenious  mode  of  operation  has  been  devised  by  M.  Porta, 
founded  on  observing  that  the  large  arteries  which  supply  the  thyroid 
gland,  do  not  enter  the  interior  of  it,  but  break  up  into  numerous  small 
branches  at  the  circumference,  and  that,  consequently,  hemorrhage  need 
be  dreaded  only  when  the  exterior  part  of  the  tumor  is  interfered  witL 
Besides,  the  majority  of  simple  bronchoceles  he  found  to  consist  of  nu- 
merous cellular  or  cystic  developments,  which  push  aside  the  proper 
texture  of  the  gland,  redutmg  that  to  the  condition  of  a  simple  en- 
velop, on  dividing  which  the  new  products  are  exposed,  or  may  be 
extracted  without  difficulty,  injuring  only  small  vessels,  and  leaving 
behind  a  fleshy  sac  which  collapses,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  tumor.    Ac- 
cordingly, the  operation  is  performed  thus :  the  integuments  of  the  neck, 
and  usually,  also,  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  are  divided  by  incision;  the 
tumor  is  cut  into,  avoiding  the  trunks  of  the  thyroid  arteries ;  if  any  of 
these  spring,  they  are  tied  or  twisted ;  the  exposed  cysts  are  removed 
by  forceps,  or  the  handle  of  the  knife ;  more  solid  structure,  if  it  exist, 
is  broken  down  and  extruded  by  the  same  means ;  and,  bleeding  having 
been  arrested,  the  wound  is  closed.* 

In  hopeless  cases  life  may  be  protracted,  and  great  relief  afforded, 
by  subcutaneous  section  of  one  or  both  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  so  as  to 
diminish  tension,  favor  outward  growth,  and  relieve  the  trachea  and 
jugular  from  compression.  In  some  cases,  also,  protraction  and  pallia- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  tracheotomy,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  such  as  to  render  the  performance  of  that  operatioa  practicable. 

For  the  purely  cystic  bronchocele,  simpler  means  may  supersede  the 
more  formidable  operation  of  M.  Porta.  Iodine  may  be  injected  as  in 
hydrocele  (and  to  such  affections  some  apply  the  term  hydrocele  of  the 
neck,  p.  246),  or  a  seton  may  be  used.  The  cyst  having  been  punc- 
tured, and  its  contents  evacuated,  a  few  threads  of  silk  may  be  passed 
through  the  substance  of  the  swelling  and  retained.  It  is  probable  that 
the  inflammatory  result  will  lead  to  obliteration  of  the  cystic  formation; 
but  much  care  is  necessary  in  watching  the  action,  lest  it  prove  exces- 
sive, and  threaten  asphyxia  through  sudden  and  great  enlargement  of 
the  swelling.  For  the  solid  tumors,  the  seton  is  not  well  adapted;  it 
not  only  fails  to  discuss,  but  is  also  exceedingly  prone  to  accelerate 
growth. 

The  malignant  bronchoceles,  fortunately  rare,  are  incurable. 

[The  reader  will  find  a  valuable  paper  on  Goitre,  in  Hcnle  and  Pfeufer's 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Ilationelle  Medizin,  vol.  vi.  p.  123 ;  in  which  the  author, 
Professor  Ecker,  of  Basle,  deduces  all  the  various  forms  of  the  affection 
from  two  primitive  ones.  These  he  designates  struma  vasculosa^  and 
struma  glandulosa,  corresponding  with  the  two  important  anatomical 
elements  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  vascular  and  the  secreting.     His 

>  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  Jan.  1851,  p.  106. 
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paper  is  based  upon  careful  investigations  of  the  normal  and  morbid 
toatomj  of  the  organ,  and  will  be  found  very  interesting  and  instructive. 
It  may  be  well,  also,  to  refer  to  the  chapter  on  diseases  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  in  Basse's  Pathological  Anatomy y  and  in  Rokitansky's  fourth 
volume,  the  Sydenham  Society's  edition. — Ed.] 

Tumors  over  the  Thyroid  Gland, 

Not  unfrequently  cystic  formations  are  found,  not  in  the  substance 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  but  between  this  and  the  integument.  If  of  small 
sixe  and  circumscribed,  they  may  be  dissected  out.  Those  which  are 
large  may  be  treated  by  seton  or  injection. 

Enlargement  of  the  Thyro-hyoid  Bursa. 

Like  other  bursse,  that  which  is  situated  between  the  hyoid  bone  and 
thyroid  cartilage  is  liable  to  enlargement,  chronic  or  acute ;  causing 
more  or  less  swelling,  with  pain  and  obstruction  to  the  movements  of 
the  neck.  The  acute  form  is  met  by  repeated  leeching  and  fomentation ; 
the  chronic  is  appropriately  treated  by  the  local  application  of  Iodine  in 
solution,  or  by  other  discutients. 

Semia  Bronchalis. 

A  rare  affection,  so  called,  has  been  observed  in  those  who  habitually 
strain  the  throat  in  loud  and  sustained  calling.  A  fold  of  the  lining 
membrane  is  protruded  outwards  between  two  tracheal  cartilages ;  and 
thus  a  greater  (ft  less  tumor,  soft  and  compressible,  is  formed,  according 
to  the  extent  of  protrusion.  The  only  remedial  means  advisable  are 
such  outward  applications  as  are  likely,  by  affording  external  support, 
to  oppose  farther  enlargement.  And  the  exciting  cause — straining  of 
the  throat — is,  of  course,  to  be  discontinued. 

Disease  of  the  Cervical  Vertebrse. 

The  chain  of  cervical  vertebrse,  like  other  bones  with  their  articulating 
surfaces,  is  liable  to  disease  of  various  kinds :  1.  The  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebra may  be  interstitially  absorbed.  Then  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
curvature  is  likely  to  ensue ;  the  head  usually  bendine  forwards,  with 
deviation  to  one  or  other  side ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  there  is  thicken- 
ing of  the  soft  parts  exteriorly,  in  consequence  of  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tory process  slowly  advancing  there.  2.  Or  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsd 
are  affected  by  the  results  of  true  inflammation.  At  first,  there  are 
tliickening,  hardness,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  ;  indicating  the  ostitic 
«ud  periostitic  stage.  Afterwards  matter  forms,  the  bones  are  eroded 
by  ulceration,  and  portions  may  be  detached  in  the  form  of  sequestra. 
There  are  pain,  swelling,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the  other  usual 
signs  of  an  advancing  action  of  disorganization.  More  or  less  deformity, 
by  curvature,  necessarily  ensues ;  partly  from  change  in  the  bones, 
partly  from  a  wasted  and  paralyzed  state  of  the  extensor  muscles.     As 
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can  be  readily  understood,  deglutition  is  early  and  much  interfered 
with ;  and  by  encroachment  on,  and  involvement  of,  the  cervical  nerves, 
serious  results  are  likely  to  occur,  as  regards  respiration.  The  function^ 
of  the  superior  extremities,  too,  may  be  perilled,  by  affection  of  the 
brachial  plexus.  The  disease  is  generally  connected,  in  the  patient's 
narrative,  with  external  injury;  and  the  persons  most  likely  to  be 
affected  are  the  young  and  strumous.  3.  Or  the  disease  may  originate 
in  the  articulating  textures ;  ultimately  inducing  similarly  destructiye 
results.  4.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  not  unfrequendy,  such 
affections  follow  in  regular  succession ;  the  diseased  action  commencing 
in  interstitial  absorption  of  the  bones,  advancing  from  absorption  to  true 
inflammation,  and  ultimately  disorganizing  both  bone  and  joint. 

The  obvious  treatment  of  such  disease  is,  to  endeavor  to  arrest  its 
course  by  leeching  and  counter-irritation — the  latter  of  the  graver  sort 
(moxa,  or  actual  cautery),  and  patiently  continued ;  to  exhibit  iodide  of 
potassium  internally,  more  especially  when  taint  of  the  system  is  sus* 
pccted ;  to  keep  the  part  at  rest ;  and,  in  the  advanced  cases,  to  relieve 
the  affected  bones  from  the  weight  of  the  head,  as  much  as  possible,  by 
mechanical  means.     A  firm  iron  rod,  fixed  in  a  circular  girth  on  the 
trunk,  passes  upwards,  bxcurvatine  to  receive  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head,  and  terminating  over  the  forehead ;  and  by  a  bandage  or  strap 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  rod,  and  passed  under  the  chin,  the 
required  support  is  afforded.     All  suddenness  of  motion  in  the  neck  is 
especially  to  be  avoided ;  but,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  the  patient  has  an 
instinctive  dread  of  such  risk,  and  carefully  guards  against  it ;  taming 
the  head  slowly,  and  with  the  chin  supported  on  the  hand.    In  the  cue 
of  disease  affecting  the  atlas  and  dentata,  such  precaution  is  particularly 
necessary ;  lest,  by  sudden  rupture  of  the  ligamentous  apparatus,  dis- 
placement should   occur,  causing  fatal  compression  of  the  medallt. 
Should  matter  form  in  considerable  quantity,  and  seek  to  approach  the 
surface,  at  the  lateral  or  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  a  free  and  earlj 
incision  is  to  be  made  for  evacuation.    In  advanced  cases,  the  only  hope 
of  cure  is  by  anchylosis. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ARTERIES  OF  THE  NECK  AND  SUPERIOR 

EXTREMITY. 

Deligation  of  the  Carotid. 

The  common  carotid  artery  may  require  deligation  on  account  of 
Anemisin,  hemorrhage  by  nicer  or  wound,  or  erectile  tumor  in  the  orbit. 
Carotid  aneurism  is  usually  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel, 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw ;  forming  al  tumor  there  of  the  ordinary 
eharacters,  which,  should  it  become  diffuse,  might  seriously  interfere 
with  respiration.  It  possesses  a  peculiarity  of  being  ill  surrounded  by 
repressing  tissues ;  it  grows  chiefly  towards  the  pharynx,  and  may  im- 
perfectly consolidate  after  operation  (Principles^  8d  Am.  £d.  p.  541). 
Sometimes — ^but  fortunately  comparatively  seldom — the  disease  affects 
the  origin  of  the  artery ;  and  then  its  interference  with  respiration  is 
more  early  and  serious.  From  sudden  increase  of  the  tumor — by  diffu- 
rion  or  otherwise — ^immediate  performance  of  tracheotomy  may  be  de- 
manded to  save  from  urgent  threatening  of  asphyxia. 

The  artery  may  be  secured  at  one  of  two  points ;  above  or  below 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle.  The  former  situation  is 
the  more  easy  of  access,  and  is  to  be  preferred  when  circumstances 
are  favorable ;  but  in  cases  of  aneurism,  the  tumor  will  generally  be 
found  to  have  encroached  too  far  on  the  upper  triangular  space. 

The  superior  operation  is  performed  thus  :  The  patient  having  been 
placed  recumbent,  with  the  head  thrown  back  and  turned  slightly  to  the 
opposite  side,  an  incision  is  made  through  the  integuments,  platysma 
XDjoides,  and  superficial  fascia,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  inner 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  mq^scle,  from  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to 
the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  deep  fascia  is  carefully  divided, 
with  the  use  of  forceps ;  cross  veins  are  looked  for,  and  avoided ;  the 
margins  of  the  wound  are  held  asunder  by  means  of  bent  copper  spatulse ; 
and  It  may  be  useful  to  relax  the  parts  somewhat,  by  changing  the  posi- 
tioii  of  the  head.  The  descendens  noni  is  pushed  aside ;  the  common 
sheath  of  the  vessels  having  been  pinched  up  by  forceps,  is  opened  to 
the  requisite  extent ;  and  cautious  isolation  of  the  artery  is  proceeded 
with,  so  as  to  afford  clear  space  for  passage  of  the  aneurism  needle — 
and  no  more.  The  needle  is  passed  from  the  outside  ;  the  jugular  vein 
being  repressed,  if  necessary ;  and  thus  risk  is  avoided  of  injuring  the 
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vein,  or  including  the  par  vagum.^  Before  securing  the  knot,  especial 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  nothing  but  the  arterial  coats  is 
included. 

The  inferior  operation  is  more  generally  suitable  in  the  case  of  aneur- 
ism, aa  already  explained.  The  patient  having  been  placed  as  before, 
an  incision  of  about  three  inches  in  length,  parallel  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid,  is  begun  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  inner  border  of  the  muscle,  having  been  exposed,  is 
cautiously  turned  outwards  ;  while  the  sterno-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid 
muscles  are  displaced  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  deep  fascia  is 
divided  below  the  crossing  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle ;  and,  the  sheath 
having  been  opened,  the  operation  is  completed  as  before.  The  descend- 
ens  noni,  in  the  former  case  in  front  of  the  sheath,  is  here  found  in- 
clining to  the  tracheal  side  of  the  artery.  On  the  left  side,  the  jugular 
vein  is  very  apt  to  prove  troublesome  by  overlapping ;  on  the  right  side, 
it  recedes  from  the  carotid,  to  meet  the  subclavian  vein. 

After  the  operation,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  with  its  baneful  conse- 
quences, must  be  guarded  against  by  use  of  the  lancet.  And,  in  the 
case  of  aneurism  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  external  pressure  is  to  be  made 
on  the  tumor,  so  as  to  atone  for  the  deficiency  of  repressive  textures, 
formerly  alluded  to.  It  is  well,  also,  to  keep  the  neck  bent  so  as  to 
relax  the  artery. 

The  artery  at  its  inferior  part  has  been  secured  by  a  transverse 
wound ;  cuttmg  the  sterno-mastoid  across,  upon  a  director,  and  then 
opening  the  sheath  in  the  ordinary  way." 

In  the  case  of  aneurism  at  the  root  of  the  common  carotid,  deligation 
of  the  artery  at  its  upper  part  may  be  practised,  with  a  reasonable 
hope  of  cure.  For,  as  formerly  stated  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  642), 
the  common  carotid  is  favorably  adapted  for  Brasdor*s  operation. 

Deligation  of  the  external  carotid^  and  its  branches,  is  required  onlj 
in  the  case  of  hemorrhage  ;  and  chiefly  on  account  of  wound.  No  defi- 
nite rules  need  be  given  as  to  the  operative  procedure ;  this  must  be 
guided  by  the  general  principles  formerly  inculcated  (Prtnotpfee,  8d 
Am.  Ed.  pp.  349  and  533),  and  modified  by  the  particular  circumstanoes 
of  the  case. 

Deligation  of  the  Arteria  Anonyma  is  an  operation  now  considered 
hopeless  ;  and  in  all  probability,  will  never  be  repeated  by  any  judictou 
surgeon ;  circumstances  seeming  to  be  insuperably  hostile  to  satisfactory 
occlusion  of  the  artery  at  the  deligated  .point. 

Deligation  of  the  Subclavian, 

This  artery  requires  ligature,  on  account  of  axillary  aneurism. 
Ilemorrhage  by  wound  or  ulcer  is  likely  to  call  for  the  operation  but 
rarely. 

>  From  inattention  to  this  rule,  at  an  early  period  of  my  profestfonal  Ufe,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  include  the  par  vagum  in  the  noose  of  the  ligature.  But  it  is  some  consola- 
tion to  know  that  the  accident  was,  in  all  probability,  unconnected  with  the  fatal  issue  of 
the  case.  I  willingly  record  the  circumstance  here ;  that  it  may  be  of  use,  as  a  beacon, 
to  deter  and  warn  others  from  similar  inattention  and  mishap. 

2  Ilargrave,  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  Aug.  1849. 
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Surgically,  the  ressel  is  conveniently  divided  into  three  portions ; 
internal,  from  its  origin  to  the  inner  border  of  the  scaleni ;  middle, 
irhere  overlaid  by  the  anterior  scalenus ;  external,  between  the  outer 
border  of  this  muscle  and  the  passage  over  the  first  rib.  On  the  right 
side,  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  artery  at  any  of  these  parts  of  its 

Fig.  123. 


Plan  of  the  reUtire  position  of  the  Sabclarian  Artery,  in  itn  outer  third. 

course ;  on  the  left,  the  last  two  only  are  practicable,  the  internal  third 
being  not  only  very  deeply  seated,  but  in  close  contact  with  most  im- 
portant parts,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  sustain  serious  injury  in  the 
attftnpt.  On  either  side,  the  middle  third  is  not  desirable  ;  there  being 
risk  of  serious  injury  to  the  phrenic  nerve,  as  well  as  a  probability  of 
unsatisfactory  occlusion  on  account  of  the  near  propinquity  of  large 
collateral  branches  at  the  deligated  point.  The  external  third  is  pre- 
ferred. But  if,  in  performing  the  ordinary  operation  op  this  part  of  the 
Tessel,  the  coats  appear  unsound,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  cautiously 
taming  aside  the  scalenus  muscle,  and  seeking  upwards  for  a  more 
healthy  portion. 

Deligation  of  the  external  third  is  accomplished  thus :  The  patient 
having  been  placed  recumbent,  on  rather  a  high  table,  and  the  elevated 
shoulaer  having  been  forcibly  depressed  as  much  as  possible,  an  incision 
is  made  over  the  clavicle,  through  the  skin  and  platysma  myoides ;  ex- 
tending from  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius,  to  a  little  beyond  the 
posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  And  it  is  well  to  pull  the  skin 
downwards  before  using  the  knife,  so  that,  on  resilience,  the  wound  may 
be  more  directly  correspondent  with  the  course  of  the  vessel.  A  minor 
incision  is  made  to  fall  into  the  first,  passing  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  stemo-maatoid  ;  and  the  flap  thus  indicated  is  slightly  reflected. 
The  cervical  fascia  is  divided  ;  the  external  jugular  vein  is  looked  for, 
and  turned  aside ;  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  may  be  disclosed; 
and  then  we  know  that  in  the  triangular  space  between  that  and  the 
clavicle,  is  contained  the  object  of  our  search.     The  outer  edge  of  the 

19 
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scalenus  muscle  is  sought  for ;  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  brachial 
plexus  is  brought  into  view ;  and  now  the  field  of  search  is  farther 
limited  ;  the  artery  will  be  found  bj  tracing  the  border  of  the  muscle 
downwards,  on  a  lower  and  more  anterior  plane  than  the  portion  of  the 
plexus  exposed. '  Placing  our  finger  on  the  tubercle  of  the  first  rib,  the 
artery  is  felt  pulsating  between ;  and  the  knife  is  guided  accordingly. 
The  vessel  having  been  reached,  is  cautiously  isolated  to  the  requisite 
extent ;  and  the  needle  is  passed  from  the  clavicular  aspect,  so  as  to 
avoid  injury  of  the  vein.     Before  securing  the  noose,  pressure  should 
be  made  by  the  finger  on  the  included  texture,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  the  artery.     In  making  the  downward  dissection,  caution  is  neoes* 
sary  near  the  clavicle ;  lest,  first,  the  supra-scapular  artery  be  wounded; 
and,  afterwards,  lest  the  vein  should  sustain  injury.     The  artery,  if  cut, 
proves  troublesome  by  hemorrhage;  and,  besides,  the  vessel  is  important 
as  a  means  of  collateral  circulation  after  obstruction  of  the  main  trunk. 
In  the  great  depth  which  has  sometimes  to  be  encountered  in  this  situa- 
tion, assistance  may  be  derived  from  one  or  other  of  the  auxiliary  needles 
which  have  been  invented ;  but  it  has  so  happened,  hitherto,  that  the 
ordinary  instrument,  in  skilful  hands,  has  been  found  quite  sufficient 
In  all  cases,  however,  difficulty  is  to  be  contemplated ;  and  in  the  dis- 
section allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  increased  depth  of  the 
vessel's  site,  resulting  from  displacement  of  the  shoulder  upwards  by 
the  axillary  tumor. 

To* secure  the  middle  third,  a  plan  of  incision  very  similar  to  that 
just  described  will  suffice.  The  fibres  of  the  scalenus  are  cut  acitws 
-with  the  greatest  possible  caution,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  of  the  phrenic 
nerve,  which  may  be  expected  towards  the  inner  margin  ;  and  the  noose 
is  applied  Yfith  equal  caution,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  arterial 
branches  of  this  part  of  the  vessel. 

To  expose  the  internal  third,  on  the  right  side,  let  an  incision  be 
made  a  little  above  the  clavicle,  more  anteriorly  thaib  in  the  former 
operations  ;  andi  into  this  a  second  incision  is  made  to  fall,  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  sternal  attachment  of  this 
muscle  is  then  divided  and  turned  aside,  outwards.  The  stemo-hyoid 
and  stern o-thyroid  muscles,  having  been  exposed,  are  divided  cautionslj 
from  their  outer  border,  and  displaced  forwards.  The  lower  part  of 
the  carotid  may  then  come  into  view ;  this  is  traced  downwards,  until 
the  subclavian  is  reached ;  and  this  vessel  is  to  be  secured,  neatly  and 
accurately,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  origin  of  the  vertebral,  so  as  to 
afford  space  enough  between  the  ligature  and  the  origin  of  the  carotid. 
The  textures  to  be  avoided  are  the  par  vagum,  and  its  recurrent  branch, 
the  cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  the  pleura,  and  the  vein.  The 
needle  is  passed  from  below  upwards,  to  avoid  wounding  the  pleura  and 
right  vena  innominata.  The  operation  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and 
not  auspicious  of  a  prosperous  issue. 

The  varieties  of  distribution  to  which  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are 
liable,  bear  an  important  relation  to  the  operations  just  described,  and 
should  ever  be  remembered  and  calculated  upon  by  the  surgeon.^ 

'   Vide  Quain  on  the  '*  ATteries,"  with  special  reference  to  this  subject.     For  the  statis- 
tics of  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  see  Norris,  American  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  July,  1845. 
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Deligatian  of  the  Axillary. 

Modem  surgeons  seem  to  have  almost  agreed,  that  this  vessel  should 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  operation,  unless  in  the  case  of  wound  of 
itself ;  when  the  general  principles  of  surgery  are  to  be  fulfilled,  by 
ontting  down  upon  the  bleeding  point,  and  placing  a  ligature  above  and 
below  the  aperture.  In  the  case  of  aneurism  high  in  the  arm,  encroach- 
ing so  far  upwards  as  to  render  deligation  of  the  humeral  either  unad- 
Yisable  or  impracticable,  the  axillary,  no  doubt,  may  be  secured ;  but  it 
is  an  easier,  more  feasible,  and  altogether  preferable  operation,  to  tie 
the  subclavian  in  its  external  third. 

Like  the  subclavian,  the  axillary  artery  is  sursically  divided  into 
three  portions  ;  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower.  And  supposing  that  we 
have  determined  on  deligation  of  the  axillary,  in  preference  to  the  sub- 
clavian— as,  probably,  will  very  seldom  be  the  case — either  the  lower  or 
the  upper  third  will  be  selected,  seeing  that  the  middle  is  so  covered  and 
mixed  up  with  other  textures,  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible — with  safety. 
The  operation,  accordingly,  is  said  to  be  either  superior  or  inferior. 

The  superior  operation  is  performed  thus :  The  patient  having  been 
placed  recumbent,  with  an  assistant  ready  to  compress  the  subclavian 
in  case  of  accident,  an  incision  is  made,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
and  of  a  semilunar  form — with  its  convexity  downwards  ;  commencing 
about  an  inch  from  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  extending 
towards  the  acromion.  Or  a  similar  extent  of  wound  may  be  made, 
with  its  convexity  upwards,  terminating  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
deltoid.  In  the  one  case,  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major 
18  at  once  cut  across  in  the  deep  dissection  ;  in  the  other,  the  intermus- 
cular space  is  dilated.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein 
and  thoracico-acromialis  artery.  To  expose  the  latter  vessel,  however, 
18  scarcely  an  untoward  occurrence,  as  it  may  happen  to  prove  a  conve- 
nient guide  to  the  vessel  of  which  we  are  in  search.  The  deep  fascia 
and  fat  are  carefully  cut  through ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  turn 
down  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor.  The  vein,  probably, 
will  then  be  first  disclosed  ;  this  is  pressed  inwards  towards  the  ribs  ; 
and,  the  artery  having  been  carefully  isolated  to  the  requisite  extent, 
the  needle  is  passed  from  the  thoracic  to  the  acromial  aspect. 

For  the  inferior  operation,  the  arm  is  raised  from  the  side,  with  the 
hand  supinated.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  axilla,  thus  exposed,  the  head 
of  the  humerus  is  felt ;  and  over  this  an  incision  is  made  of  about  two 
inches  in  length,  rather  more  to  the  posterior  than  to  the  anterior  border 
of  the  axilla.  Then,  on  dissecting  through  fascia  and  areolar  tissue, 
the  axillary  vein  and  median  nerve  are  likely  to  be  exposed ;  the  latter 
having  been  displaced  outwards,  and  the  former  inwards,  the  artery  will 
be  brought  into  view.  The  needle  is  passed  from  the  ulnar  aspect.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  operation,  it  is  useful  to  relax  the  textures,  by 
bending  the  forearm. 
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Deligatian  of  the  HumerdL 

The  brachial  or  humeral  artery  may  be  secured  at  ftny  part  of  its 
course ;  on  account  of  aneurism,  true  or  false ;  on  aocoont  of  wound  of 
the  vessel  itself ;  or  on  account  of  an  otherwise  uncontrollable  hemor- 
rhage from  either  the  hand  or  the  forearm.  The  arm  having  been 
steadied  on  a  convenient  table  with  the  hand  supinated,  the  operation  a 
conducted  thus : — 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  an  incision  of  about  two  inches  in 
length  is  placed  over  the  vessel — felt  pulsating — along  the  inner  border 
of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle  ;  and  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  basilic 
vein  and  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  which  may  lie  in  the  way.  The 
fascia  having  been  divided,  the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves,  on 
the  inside — the  external  cutaneous  and  median  nerves,  on  the  outside^ — 
the  brachial  veins  close  on  each  side — are  avoided ;  the  arm  being  bent, 
for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  these  tissues,  if  necessary.  And  the  vess^ 
having  been  isolated,  the  needle  is  passed  from  the  ulnar  aspect.  Some- 
times the  median  nerve  is  superficial  to  the  artery. 

At  the  middle  of  the  arm,  the  incision  is  made  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  biceps  muscle,  which,  overlapping  the  vessel,  may  require  to  be 
raised  slightly.  The  median  nerve  is  to  be  expected,  superficial  to  the 
bloodvessels ;  and  while  this  nerve  is  displaced  inwards,  and  the  muscle 
held  outwards,  the  artery  may  be  separated  from  its  veins  and  secured. 
It  is  right  to  remember,,  however,  that,  in  this  situation,  the  inferior 
profunda  may  be  mistaken  for  the  main  trunk,  and  also  that,  if  there 
be  a  high  division  of  the  humeral,  one  of  the  two  vessels  only  may  have 
been  tied.  Not  until  the  surgeon  ha«  been  fully  satisfied  on  both  of 
these  points,  should  the  operation  be  completed  by  approximation  of 
the  wound.  In  the  case  of  high  division,  the  second  trunk,  if  not  close 
to  the  other,  will  be  found  either  along  the  inner  intermuscular  septus, 
in  a  line  with  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  or  near  its  usual  situa- 
tion, but  deeply  placed,  and  covered  by  fibres  of  the  brachialis  anticoa 
muscle. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  the  median  nerve  is  to  be  expected  on 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  artery ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
operate  in  this  situation  ;  not,  indeed,  unless  for  wound  of  that  part  of 
the  vessel. 

At  the  bend  of  the  arm,  false  aneurism  of  the  humeral  is  proverbially 
common.  Its  nature  and  progress  have  been  already  described  {Prin- 
ciples^ 3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  523).  If  prevention  by  methodical  pressure 
have  failed,  the  sac  is  to  be  cut  into,  and  the  vessel  secured  by  ligature 
above  and  below  the  aperture,  in  recent  cases.  In  tumors  of  old  stand- 
ing, deligation  of  the  humeral,  near  its  middle,  is  a  simpler  and  equally 
efiectual  operation  [Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  557).  Varicose  aneurism, 
occurring  at  this  site,  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  ordinary  form 
of  tumor.  For  aneurismal  varix,  support  by  careful  bandaging  is  usu- 
ally sufficient  {Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  569). 
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Dtligatum  of  the  Arteriet  of  the  Forearm. 

Deligation  here  is  seldom  if  ever  required,  except  id  the  case  of  he- 
morrhage from  injury  of  the  arteries  themselves  ;  and  then  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  dilate  the  existing  wound,  and  to  secure  the  bleeding  point,  or 
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points,  in  the  usual  way.  For  secondary  bleeding  in  the  palm,  ligature 
of  both  ulnar  and  radial  would  not  suffice ;  the  interosseous  miist  also 
be  secured.  And,  instead  of  this  threefold  and  difficult  operation,  it  is 
iDfinitely  better  at  once  to  perform  that  which,  while  much  simpler,  is 
equally  effectual — deligation  of  the  humeral  a  little  below  its  middle. 

The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  most  easily  reached  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  forearm.  For  the  radial,  an  incision  is  made  on  the  radial 
side  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  For  the  ulnar — made  more  superficial 
by  bending  back  the  hand  and  fingers' — the  wound  is  placed  on  the 
radial  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.    Kear  the  elbow  joint,  the  vessels 

■  ■  Hklgalgoe,  Brit  ud  For.  H«d.-Cbir.  Rer.  J11I7  1848,  p.  261>. 
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can  be  exposed  only  through  a  great  thickness  of  muscular  tissue.  The 
prolongation  of  the  radial,  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  may  be  exposed  by  an  incision  on  the  ulnar  aspect  of 
the  extensor  secundi  intemodii  poUicis. 

WouncU  of  the  Palmar  Arch  are  apt  to  be  troublesome  hj  bleedingi 
both  primarily  and  secondarily.  In  recent  wounds,  all  bleeoong  points 
should  be  secured  by  ligature ;  dilatation  being  practised,  if  necessary, 
and  moderate  pressure  afterwards  applied.  For  bleeding  occurriiig 
after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  exposure  of  the  wound,  with  application  of 
energetic  pressure  {PrineipleSj  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  841),  should  be  had 
recourse  to ;  and  if  this  fail,  then  deligation  of  the  humeral  should  be 
practised. 

Ramsden,  Practical  Obserrations,  &c.  London,  1811.  Liston,  Ed.  Med.  uid  Svrp 
Journal,  vol.  zvi.  p.  348.  A.  Bums  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  uid  Neck, 
£din.  1824.  Dietrich,  Das  Aufsuchen,  &c.  Numberg,  1831.  Manec  on  ligature  of 
Arteries,  Paris,  1832.  Harrison,  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,  Dublin,  1888.  A. 
Cooper,  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  toI.  i.  p.  58,  1836.  R.  Quain,  Anatomy  of  the 
with  large  plates,  Lond.  1840. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BEND  OF  THE  ARM. 


fig.  125. 


Veneteetion. 
This  little  operation — at  one  time,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  too  frequently 
performed — is  conducted  thus :  The  patient  having  been  placed  erect 
Bemiereet,  or  recumbent,  accordinz  as  it  ia  wished  to  withdraw  much 
blood  or  otherwise  (PrxTwiplay  Sd  Am.  Ed.  p. 
169),  a  ligature — a  ribbon,  or  bandage,  or  small 
tonmiquet — is  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
am,  and  secured  with  sufficient  tightness  to 
arrest  the  venous  return,  yet  not  bo  tightly  as 
to  interfere  with  the  arterial  influx — as  indicated 
by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  The  veins  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  thus  made  tense  and  bulging,  are 
flcrutinized  with  a  view  to  selection.  A  branch 
vhich  is  superficial,  and  large  enough  to  emit 
freely,  is  to  be  preferred,  for  obvious  reasons ; 
and,  if  possible,  the  median  cephalic  is  chosen ; 
for  then  we  are  less  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
brachial  artery,  the  fascia  of  the  forearm,  or 
the  cutaneous  nerves ;  and  thus  are  avoided  the 
risks  of  aneurism,  diffnse  inflammatory  infiltra- 
tion, and  neuralgic  pain.  But  if  no  veeael  ex- 
cept that  over  the  brachial  is  found  suitable — 
as  not  nnfrequently  happens — then  the  opera- 
tion must  be  conducted  there  with  especial  can- 
tion ;  care  being  taken  merely  to  open,  not  to 
transfix  the  vein.  The  arm  is  placed  nearly  in 
&  middle  posture  between  pronation  and  enpina- 
tion ;  ana  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  its 
being  retained  in  that  position  unmoved.  By  the  fingers  or  thumb  of 
one  hand — and  it  is  well  that  the  surgeon  be  ambidextrous  in  this  pro- 
ceeding— the  vein  is  steadied ;  and,  pressure  being  made  at  the  same 
time  on  the  distal  aspect,  spirting  from  the  puncture  is  prevented.  The 
lancet — neither  too  spear-pointed  nor  too  rounded  in  its  blade — held 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  is  introduced  obliqnely 
across  the  track  of  the  vessel;  and  by  gentle  movement  of  it  a  sufficient 
aperture  is  made — the  instrument  being  made  to  cut  more  with  the 
shoulder  than  with  the  point,  so  as  to  insare  the  superficial  part  of  the 
woond  being  considerably  more  free  than  the  venous  orifice.    Then  the 
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blood  is  allowed  to  flow.  If  the  stream  grow  sluggish,  moyement  of 
the  fingers  will  tend  to  its  increase  by  forcing  the  contents  of  the  inter- 
muscular veins  to  the  surface,  and  accelerating  the  general  venous  re- 
turn ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  deviation  from  the  original 
position  of  the  limb,  otherwise  an  overlapping  of  the  wound  by  integu- 
ment will  necessarily  follow.  The  desired  effect  having  been  obtaiiied, 
the  ligature  on  the  arm  is  slackened  and  removed ;  a  thnmb  is  placed  on 
the  wound ;  the  arm  is  sponged  and  made  clean ;  a  neatly  fitting  graduated 
compress  is  applied ;  by  a  bandage  passed  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8,  all  is 
secured ;  and  the  limb  is  placed  comfortably  in  a  bent  posture,  supported 
if  need  be  by  a  sling.  Within  forty-eight  hours,  the  banda^  may  be 
safely  withdrawn ;  but  it  is  well  to  avoid  use  of  the  arm  for  some  days. 

I 

Accidents  of  Venesection, 

1.  Thrombus. — By  this  term  is  understood  an  accumulation  of  co- 
agulated blood  in  the  areolar  tissue  betweeu  the  vein  and  integument; 
caused  probably  by  overlapping  of  the  latter ;  interfering  with,  and  per- 
haps arresting,  the  flow  of  blood  at  the  time  of  the  operation ;  produc- 
ing an  inconvenient  swelling  afterwards,  and  not  unfrequently  inducing 
troublesome  suppuration  in  and  around  the  wound.  The  accident  is  to 
be  avoided,  by  a  suitably  free  opening  being  made  at  once,  and  by 
maintenance  of  one  position  of  the  arm  throughout  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. When  thrombus  has  formed,  the  coagulum  should  be  carefully 
removed,  an  enlargement  of  the  wound  being  had  recourse  to,  if  neces- 
sary, and  then  a  suitable  compress  is  accurately  applied,  so  as  to  keep 
the  tissues  in  close  contact.  2.  Neuralgic  pains  may  invade  the  limb ; 
dependent,  probably,  on  puncture  of  a  cutaneous  nerve.  To  avoid  such 
accident,  place  the  wound  where  this  texture  is  least  likely  to  be  impli- 
cated ;  to  cure  it,  dilate  the  wound  by  incision,  and  apply  an  anodyne 
epithem.  3.  Simple  erysipelas  may  follow,  and  the  ordinary  treatment 
is  required  {Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  367).  4.  Angeioleucitis  may 
occur  per  se,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  affection.  There  is 
no  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  [PrincipleSy  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  581).  5. 
Not  unfrequently,  diffuse  inflammatory  action  occurs  beneath  the  fascia, 
which  has  probably  been  injured  by  puncture.  Free  incision  is  impera- 
tively necessary ;  otherwise  serious  results,  both  local  and  constitutional, 
are  almost  certain  to  ensue.  6.  Sometimes  this  last  accident  is  associ- 
ated with  a  superficial  and  simple  erysipelas,  or  erythema.  7.  Aneuris- 
mal  formations  have  been  already  considered.  And  in  reference  to 
these  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  the  arteries  of  the  forearm,  following 
an  unusual  course,  may  be  found  quite  superficial,  and  not  unlike  the 
ordinary  veins.  Hence  a  careful  examination  of  the  part  should  uni- 
formly precede  the  performance  of  phlebotomy.' 

'  Lately,  a  new  variety  of  the  aneurismal  lesion  has  been  observed  ;  the  artery  project- 
ing its  contents  through  the  wounded  vein,  and  forming  an  aneurismal  sac  by  condensation 
of  the  areolar  tissue  exterior  to  the  vein.  The  deep  wound  of  the  vein  is  closely  incor- 
porated with  that  of  the  artery  ;  and  the  superficial  venous  aperture  is  continuoas  with 
the  arterial  s&o.—Bni.  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  April,  1850,  p.  338. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  aneurismal  communication  is  not  with  the  superficial,  but  with  ft 
dtq>  vein. — Ibid.  p.  349. 
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Affections  of  the  Bursa  over  the  Olecranon. 

From  habitual  pressure,  as  in  the  miner,  this  bursa  is  liable  to  chronic 
enlargement,  and  the  affection  is  to  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  by 
abstraction  of  pressure,  and  the  application  of  discutients  {Principles^ 
8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  511). 

Acute  bursitis  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  blows  on  the  elbow,  and 
18  usually  associated  with  an  erysipelatous  affection  of  the  surface. 
Treatment  is  by  puncture  and  general,  antiphlogistics,  and  if  matter 
form  within  the  bursa,  it  should  be  early  evacuated  by  free  incision. 

Lisfranc,  Nouyelles  Considerations  sor  la  Saign^  da  Bras,  Paris,  1818.  Abemethy 
on  lU  Effects  of  Bloodletting,  Surgical  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  Lend.  1815.  Wardrop  on 
Bloodletting,  &c.  Lond.  1825.     Marshall  HaU  on  the  Effects  of  Bloodletting,  Lond.  1886. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  WRIST  AND  HAND. 

Ganglia  and  Thecal  OoUectians. 

Ganglia  frequently  form  on  the  wrist  and  back  of  the  hand.  When 
troublesome  as  well  as  unseemly,  they  may  be  got  rid  of,  either  by 
pressure,  or  by  puncture  of  .the  cyst  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  518). 

Collections  of  glairy  fluid  often  occur  in  the  thec»  of  the  flexor 
tendons  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  with  or  without  loose  bodies 
contained,  forming  a  soft  bulging  swelling,  which  usually  -extends  also 
to  the  palm,  and  more  or  less  seriously  interfering  with  the  functions  ss 
well  as  with  the  symmetry  of  the  limb.  In  the  worst  cases,  it  has  lat- 
terly been  the  practice  to  make  a  free  evacuating  incision,  dividing  the 
annular  ligament  at  the  wrist  completely  through,  in  the  belief  that 
thus  tension  during  subsequent  inflammatory  accession  will  be  avoided. 
But  experience  has  yet  to  show  that  the  deformity  and  loss  of  power 
which  result  from  condensation  and  deposit  among  the  tendons  by  such 
cure,  are  less  than  those  which  attended  the  previously  existing  state  of 
parts  (Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  612). 

According  to  M.  Yclpeau,  it  is  most  safe  and  effectual  to  evacuate 
the  contents  by  a  trocar's  puncture,  and  then  to  inject  iodine,  as  in  the 
cure  of  hydrocele. 

Paronychia. 

No  affection  is  more  common  than  paronychia,  or  Whitlow^  more 
especially  among  washerwomen,  cooks,  nurses,  and  others,  whose 
fingers,  by  the  nature  of  their  avocations,  are  not  only  kept  prone 
to  the  assumption  of  inflammatory  action,  but  also  much  exposed  to  the 
application  of  its  exciting  causes.  The  disease  varies  both  in  site  and 
intensity. 

1.  There  is  a  mild  form,  limited  to  the  very  surface.  The  finger,  at 
its  point,  and  perhaps  in  its  whole  extent,  is  intensely  hot  and  painful, 
red,  and  somewhat  swollen,  and  vesications  may  be  in  process  of  form- 
ing. Treatment  consists  in  leeching,  fomentation,  and  generfi  anti- 
phlogistics.  Or,  as  is  more  frequently  practised,  the  part  is  rubbed 
lightly  over  with  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  blacken  and  desiccate  the  sur- 
face [PrincipleB^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  178).  Resolution  is  usually  effected, 
but  often  not  without  the  formation  of  one  or  more  vesicles,  which 
sometimes  degenerate  into  superficial  ulcers  of  an  irritable  character. 
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Fig.  126. 


The  disease  usually  commences  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  a  hot  and  pain- 
ful blush  of  redness  surrounding  this,  and  hence  the  term.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  in  many  cases,  being  pximarily  and 
permanently  affected,  shedding  of  the  nail  need  be  no  unlooked-for  event. 

2.  A  somewhat  more  serious  action  is  found  to  pervade  the  subcuta- 
neous areolar  tissue,  as  well  as  the  skin;  bearing  the  same  analogy  to 
the  former  affection,  as  phlegmonous  erysipelas  does  to  erythema.  It 
inrasually  caused  by  a  puncture,  laceration,  or  other  wound ;  with  or 
without  inoculation  of  irritant  matter.  The  swelling,  heat,  redness, 
tension,  and  pain  are  greater;  and  there  is  a  proneness  towards  acute 
suppuration.  Treatment  must  be  proportionally  active ;  copious  leech- 
ing, at  the  sides  of  the  finger ;  or  free  puncturing  of  the  affiected  parts ; 
active  constitutional  antiphlogistics ;  fomentation  and  poultice;  early 
incision,  if  need  be,  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas — not  waiting  till 
diffuse  suppuration  has  formed  {PrincipleSj  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  372). 

3.  The  worst  form  is  the  most  deeply  seated ;  and,  unfortunately,  not 
the  least  frequent  in  occurrence.  The  action  originates  in  the  deep 
fibrous  textures ;  sometimes,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  in  the  peri- 
osteum, or  immediately  exterior  to 
it.  Pain  is  excruciating  from  the 
first.  For  days  and  nights  the 
patient  may  enjoy  not  a  moment's 
sleep,  or  respite  from  suffering.  Ten- 
sion and  throbbing  are  early  and 
intense;  so  are  the  swelling,  heat^ 
and  redness.  The  back  of  the  hand, 
and  sometimes  part  of  the  forearm, 
are  red  and  greatly  engorged  with 
serous  effusion.  Matter  forms  early 
in  the  finger;  deep  and  confined,  and 
consequently  with  aggravation.  The 
constitution  labors  under  inflammatory  fever,  often  severe.  At  the  out- 
set, active  antiphlogistics,  locally  and  generally,  are  to  be  employed — 
copious  leeching,  fomentation  and 

poultice,  purging  and  antimony —  Fig- 127. 

with  the  hope  of  averting  suppu- 
ration. Failing  these,  there  is 
no  relief  to  suffering,  and  no 
means  of  averting  serious  de- 
struction of  texture,  but  by  early 
and  free  incision.  It  seems  harsh  practice  to  lay  a  finger  open  through- 
out almost  its  whole  extent,  on  the  palmar  aspect;  but,  soon  after  the 
infliction  of  such  a  wound,  pain  will  rapidly  abate,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  patient  will  probably  be  in  a  deep  unconscious  slumber.  Free  out- 
ward suppuration  takes  plac0;  the  swelling  abates;  bones,  joints,  and 
tendons  are  saved ;  and  the  finser  recovers,  tediously  it  may  be,  but 
well.  Withhold  the  incision,  and  there  comes  no  relief  but  on  sponta- 
neous evacuation  of  the  matter ;  and  then  bones  are  found  carious  or 
necrosed,  joints  are  opened  into,  tendons  are  sloughing  or  have  sloughed ; 


Danger  of  delaTlng  IndBion,  in  the  wont  fonn  of 
poTonyehlA,  exemplified.  Thamb  lott  in  oonee* 
qaence. 


The  illustration  carried  farther;  after  maoeration. 
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the  fingers  may  recover,  in  some  sense,  but  are  stiff  and  useleea;  man 
frequently,  amputation  is  demanded  sooner  or  later. 

In  both  of  the  more  severe  forms,  extension  to  the  palm  is  by  no 
means  unfrcquent.  The  same  principles  of  treatment  are  to  be  fulfilled 
there  as  in  the  finger.  But  in  incising,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid|  if 
possible,  wound  of  the  palmar  arch. 

Sometimes  the  virulent  form  of  paronychia  is  limited  to  the  distal 
joint  of  the  finger.  Then  exfoliation  of  the  corresponding  phalanx  is 
extremely  probable.  But,  fortunately,  the  whole  bone  seldom  comes 
away;  a  portion  at  the  articulation  remains;  and,  from  this,  regene> 
ration  may  take  place,  with  but  little  ultimate  deformity. 

Onychia. 

This  term  denotes  a  diseased  condition  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail ;  the 
result  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process,  inducing  intractable  ulceration. 
The  first  indications  are  pain,  swelling,  and  redness  around  the  root  of 
the  nail ;  and,  on  pressure  being  applied,  an  ichorous  discharge  ookb 
from  beneath  the  cuticle  at  this  part.  The  nail  separates  more  and 
more,  and  is  ultimately  detached ;  disclosing  an  angry  ulcer,  of  irregular 
margin  and  tawny  surface,  surrounded  by  dusky  redness,  emitting  a  thin 
fetid  discharge,  and  the  seat  of  intense  pain.  Usually,  an  aborted  re- 
production of  the  nail  protrudes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sore. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are  simple.  To  phick  away  the  atnnted 
nail ;  by  an  escharotic — as  the  potassa  fusa  or  nitric  acid — to  destroy 
the  morbid  texture ;  and,  on  separation  of  the  slough,  to  make  such  appli- 
cation to  the  sore  as  its  varying  state  may  seem  to  require.  In  almost 
all  cases,  however,  local  treatment  is  not  alone  sufficient.  The  general 
health  will  be  found  greatly  disordered.  Alteratives  and  tonics  are 
necessary ;  and,  in  some  cases,  a  mild  mercurial  course  is  followed  by 
the  best  effects. 

Certain  cases  are  very  obstinate,  and  to  such  the  term  Onychia  ma- 
ligna has  been  applied;  inappropriately,  however,  inasmuch  as  the  sore, 
however  unmanageable,  possesses  none  of  the  characters  of  true  malig- 
nancy ;  in  such  cases,  the  escharotic  application  must  be  made  with  un- 
usual intensity ;  or,  under  chloroform,  the  diseased  parts  may  be  shaved 
off  with  a  knife ;  and  if,  by  this  means,  a  satisfactory  granulating  surface 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  well  at  once  to  perform  amputation  of  the 
phalanx.  This  summary  procedure  is  still  more  especially  indicated, 
in  those  examples  of  the  inveterate  form  in  which  the  bone  has  become 
involved. 

Onyxis. 

Onychia  occurs  in  both  toes  and  fingers.  Onyxis  is  usually  confined 
to  the  former.  By  this  term  is  understood  a  faulty  condition  of  the 
margin  of  the  nail,  original  or  secondary ;  causing,  or  connected  with, 
an  irritable  fungous  sore  of  the  soft  parts.  The  root  of  the  nail  not 
unfrequently  is  surrounded  by  a  red  and  swollen  integument.     The 
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general  matrix  is  sound ;  but^  occasionally,  onychia  follows  on  tbe  minor 
affection. 

Whether  the  nail  have  been  originally  to  blame,  or  not,  it  is  very 
important  to  remove  its  injurious  contact  with  the  angry  sore  beneath. 
»For  this  purpose,  either  mild  or  rude  measures  may  be  employed ;  the 
former  in  the  first  instance.  The  nail  is  softened,  and,  having  been 
scraped  thin,  has  its  edge  gradually  and  gently  elevated  above  the 
fmigoos  granulations ;  and  then  there  is  interposed  a  layer  of  soft  lint, 
or  other  suitable  substance.  The  nail  having  been  thus  permanently 
elevated,  the  freed  sore  abandons  its  irritable  character,  and  may  be 
brought  to  heal  under  the  ordinary  applications.  But,  failing  such 
measures,  partial  evulsion  of  the  nail  is  to  be  had  recourse  to ;  a  harsh 
seeming  remedy,  but  very  effectual.  The  nail  having  been  softened  and 
thinned,  as  before,  the  blade  of  a  strong  sharp-pointed  scissors  is  run 
up  from  the  point  to  the  root ;  the  nail  is  severed  at  that  part  by  one 
stroke;  the  isolated  portion  of  nail,  usually  about  a  quarter  of  the 
whole,  is  then  laid  hold  of  by  strong  dissecting  forceps,  one  blade  of 
which  is  pushed  beneath,  and,  by  a  sudden  wrench,  evulsion  is  effected. 
Unless  under  chloroform,  the  pain  is  great,  though  momentary.  Hot 
poultice  or  water-dressing  is  applied.  A  healthy  character  of  sore, 
generally,  soon  appears,  and  healing  is  not  long  delayed. 

Oimtraction  of  the  Palmar  Fascia. 

The  whole  aponeurosis  may  be  rigidly  contracted  ;  or  a  portion  only, 
connected  with  one  or  more  fingers.  When  the  whole  is  involved,  all 
the  fingers  are  rigidly  bent,  and  the  hand  consequently  is  not  only  much 
deformed,  but  almost  entirely  useless.  The  disease  is  most  frequent  in 
those  who  use  the  fingers  much,  and  is  but  little  ameiiable  to  treatment. 
Obviously,  the  change  depends  on  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  affect- 
ing the  aponeurosis ;  and  is  to  be  met  in  its  early  stage  with  leeching, 
mercurial  friction,  local  use  of  iodine,  &c.  The  partial  form  is  common 
in  those  of  the  better  ranks,  who  are  much  given  to  horseback  exercise 
and  other  field  sports.  In  some  of  these  cases,  amendment  may  follow 
subcutaneous  division  of  the  affected  portion  of  fascia,  the  finger  being 
subsequently  straightened  by  the  application  of  a  splint  and  bandage. 

Spastic  flexion  of  the  thumb  not  unfrequently  occurs  during  child- 
hood, in  connection  with  intestinal  irritation.  It  is  treated  by  the 
application  of  splint  and  bandage,  while,  by  purgatives  and  alteratives, 
the  primse  vise  are  rectified. 

Those  who  write  much  are  liable  to  troublesome  spasm  of  the  thumb, 
sometimes  called  writers'  cramp.  Treatment  consists  in  rest  of  the 
part,  with  tonics  constitutionally  and  locally. 

• 

Tumors  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones  and  Phalanges, 

Exostosis  may  occur,  but  is  rare.  Treatment  is  seldom,  if  ever,  re- 
quired, the  affection  piroving  but  little  troublesome.  Osteo-cystoma 
(Principles^  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  454)  is  more  common.  Its  treatment  depends 
upon  the  bulk.    If  small,  it  is  incised;  and,  on  pressure  being  subsequently 
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Fig.  128.  applied,  contractioD  and  healing  will  probaUj 

ensue.  Or,  if  need  be,  a  Beton  is  pused,  and 
temporarily  retained ;  and  thns  the  deaired  ob- 
literation is  effected.  Those  of  laree  siie,  inrolv- 
ing  the  whole  periphery  of  the  oone,  wamnp 
ampatation  of  the  affected  part.  JEnelumdmiuta 
(PrincipUt,  Sd  Am.  Ed.  p.  463)  hare  here  ^eii 
most  frequent  site.  If  small  and  externa],  the 
tumor  is  dissected  off,  and  the  bone  left  uninjured. 
Those  which  affect  the  whole  bone  require  ampu- 
tation. Generally,  the  tumors  are  not  single; 
yet,  usually,  we  are  able  to  aave  a  p*rt,  and 
sometimes  the  greater  part,  of  that  most  luefnl 
organ,  the  band;  the  avowed  non-malignancy  of 
this  tumor  admitting  of  incisions  being  made  reiy 
close  to  the  morbid  formation.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  siie  and  connections  of  the  tumor  are 
such  as  to  demand  amputation  of  the  whole  hand. 
Lately,  I  had  occasion  to  remore  one  of  great 
size,  weighing  fourteen  pounds.  From  the  tpex 
of  the  tumor,  repeated  and  serious  hemorrhage 
had  taken  place ;  and,  it  was  satisfactory  to  find,  on  a  careful  exami- 
nation after  injection,  that  the  blood  had  escaped  from  ulcerated  open- 
ings in  large  superficial  veins,  not  from  any  degeneracy  in  the  structure 
of  the  tumor  itself. 


ilt^sa 


Other  Diseases  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones  and  Phalanges. 

These  bones  are  especially  liable  to  the  inflammatory  casaalttei — 
ulcer,  caries,  and  necrosis.     The  ordinary  treatment  is  to  he  put  in 
force.     When,  as  a  last  resource,  amputation  is  unavoidable,  one  gcne> 
ral   rule  should   never  be  for- 
Fig.  129.  gotten,  viz. :  that  it  is  our  AsX; 

^..  _^  to  save  as  much  as  circumstances 

vill  possibly  permit ;  a  portion 
of  the  original   band  being  ■ 
ich  better  organ  of  preben* 
ait»n,  than  any  artificial  substi- 
tntiori.  tute,  however  ingcnioDsly  con- 

structed. 
Frotjucntly,  in  conaei^uenco  of  whitlow,  or  inflammatory  action  trau- 
maticitlly  induced,  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  retain  a  finger,  but  not 
without  complete  ancliylosis  of  all  its  articulations.  And,  under  such 
circumstnnces,  it  comes  to  be  a  question  whether  it  were  not  better  to 
amputate  such  a  member  at  once,  before  anchylosis  and  cicatrization 
have  occurred  ;  thereby  not  only  shortening  the  cure,  but  also  render- 
ing the  band  much  more  useful,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  laboring 
man,  by  whom  a.  stiff  finger  is  felt  to  be  constantly  in  the  way.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  iiuostion  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative — in  favor  of 
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amputation.  The  thumb,  however,  is  in  all  circamstances  to  be  pre- 
served, if  possible.     Rigid  or  not,  it  proves  extremely  serviceable. 

Another  question  arises  in  the  case  of  a  hopelessly  diseased  meta- 
carpal bone,  whose  corresponding  finger  is  perfectly  sound.  May  the 
metacarpal  bone  be  removed  alone,  or  must  the  finger  be  taken  along 
irith  it  ?  The  latter  is  the  preferable  practice.  The  finger  left  without 
its  metacarpal  bone  is  worse  than  useless. 

Two  or  even  three  metacarpal  bones,  when  carious,  may  be  removed, 
with  their  corresponding  fingers.  The  operation  is  preferable  to  ampu- 
tation of  the  whole  hand.  For  the  paramount  general  rule  of  saving 
as  much  as  possible,  should  ever  be  respected  in  such  cases.  Some 
years  ago,  in  amputating  a  metacarpal  bone,  its  base  was  found  carious, 
and  also  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  carpal  range.  The  latter 
diseased  part  was  removed  by  means  of  a  gouge ;  and  a  most  satisfac- 
tory cure  resulted. 

Sypertrophy  of  the  Fingers, 

This  rare  departure  from  ordinary  nature,  has  been  occasionally 
noticed  in  young  people ;  affecting  one  or  more  fingers ;  originating 
from  no  assignable  exciting  cause ;  consisting  of  true  hypertrophy  of 
all  the  textures — bones,  joints,  tendons,  skin,  and  nails ;  and  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  deformity,  and  loss  of  function.  Firm  and 
continued  pressure  may  moderate  the  unnatural  growth.  If  not,  incon- 
venience may  be  mitigated  by  amputation — partial  or  complete. 

Congenital  Deformities  of  the  ITand. 

Supernumerary  fingers  are  usually  attached,  not  by  articulating 
apparatus,  but  by  ordinary  integumentary  tissues.  Their  amputation  is 
accordingly  very  easily  effected. 

Webbed  fingers  are  often  hereditary ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  are  held  in  esteem.  Should  their  amendment  be  wished,  that 
is  obtained  by  division  of  the  abnormal  band ;  great  care  being  taken, 
during  cicatrization,  to  prevent  reunion  of  the  opposed  parts.  And, 
for  this  purpose,  interposition  of  dressing  is  not  enough  ;  it  is  essential, 
as  in  the  case  of  burns  {Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  645),  to  make  con- 
stant and  considerable  pressure  on  the  angle  of  union,  at  the  knuckles ; 
and  this  is  4one  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cord  or  tape,  placed  and  re- 
tained there. 

Clulhhandy  a  condition  of  the  hand  analogous  to  club-foot,  occasion- 
ally occurs.  It  is  remediable,  at  an  early  age,  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  tenotomy,  by  the  wearing  of  suitable,  apparatus.  And  to  the  ma- 
chinist, the  management  of  such  cases  is  usually  intrusted.  It  is  also 
the  province  of  that  profession  to  atone,  by  mechanical  substitutes,  for 
deficient  development  of  the  hand  or  fingers. 

Vog^  de  Paroncychia,  Viteb.  1808.  Wardrop,  an  Account  of  some  Diseases  of  the 
Toes  and  Fingers,  &c.  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  toI.  t.  p.  129.  Dateil,  Dissertation  sur  la 
PanariB,  Paris,  isld.  Craigie,  Pathological  and  Practioal  Obsertations  on  Whitlow,  Ed. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1828,  p.  255.    Dupuytren,  Clinique  Chimrg.  t  i.  art.  1. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

■ 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  SUPERIOR 

EXTREMITY. 

Disease  of  the  Shoulder-Joint. 

This  joint,  like  others,  is  liable  to  the  ordinary  affections  of  snch 
parts.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  especially  liable  to  disorganizing  disease, 
involving  all  textures  ultimately,  and  usually  originating  in  the  cancel- 
lated tissue  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  To  this  the  term  Omalgia 
was  formerly  applied ;  very  inappropriately,  because  apparently  infer- 
ring that  the  disorder  was  of  the  nature  of  irritation,  or  nenralgicy  not 
structural  and  inflammatory.  It  may  occur  at  any  age ;  and  very  fre- 
quently  its  origin  is  connected  with  external  injury.  One  of  the  first 
and  most  prominent  symptoms  is  wasting  of  the  deltoid;  ultimately 
giving  a  prominence  to  the  acromion.  The  arm  is  incapable  of  exertira ; 
and  pain  in  the  joint  is  increased  by  motion,  especially  when  the  arm 
is  raised.  Bending  takes  place  at  the  elbow ;  and  the  limb  projects 
awkwardly  from  the  body,  feeble  and  wasted,  and  apparently  increased 
in  length.  The  shoulder  simulates  luxation.  And,  at  length,  this  result 
may  actually  occur ;  disorganization  of  the  joint  having  become  com- 
plete. The  constitution  does  not  fail  to  suffer  in  sympathy  with  the 
progress  of  this  grave  disorder.  Swelling,  as  usual  in  primary  affections 
of  the  hard  tissues,  is  of  secondary  occurrence,  and  is  seldom  very  great; 
evacuation,  by  external  opening,  being  soon  attained  by  nature's  own 
effort. 

[Paralysis  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  from  a  blow  received  upon  it  along 
the  course  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  whereby  the  latter  is  injured, 
may  simulate  more  serious  organic  disease.  The  muscles  about  the 
shoulder  waste,  the  arm  droops,  motion  is  impaired  and  painful.  A 
careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  an  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  local  condition  and  of  the  state  of  health  of  the  patient,  will 
lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  prognosis  depends  very  much  upon 
the  severity  of  the  injury.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  the  cold 
douche,  stimulating  frictions,  blistering,  the  endermic  employment  of 
strychnia,  electricity,  &c. — Ed.] 

Treatment  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  general  principles  formerly  ex- 
plained {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  515).  But,  true  caries  having  been 
established,  with  an  open  condition  of  the  joint,  it  becomes  very  impro- 
bable that  spontaneous  cure  will  take  place ;  and  usually  the  general 
health  is  then  seriously  and  obviously  on  the  decline.     In  such  circum- 
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stances,  the  diseased  parts  must  be  removed  by  operation,  by  un^tation 
of  the  limb,  or  by  resection  of  the  joint.  The  latter  operation  is  obviously 
preferable,  when  not  contraindicated  {PrincipUB,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  502). 

J^aection  of  the  Shoulder-Jotnt. 

To  expose  the  articulation,  a  flap  may  be  made  from  the  outer  and 
forepart  of  the  deltoid ;  or  a  single  incision  may  be  placed  longitudi- 
nally, over  the  outer  aspect  of  the  joint, 
the  knife  being  entered  below  the  aero-  Fig.  Iso. 

mion,  and  pushed  at  once  down  to  the 
head  of  the  humerus.  In  many  cases, 
the  latter  mode  is  quite  sufficient ;  and, 
being  less  severe,  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  Knife  -and  finger  having  penetrated 
the  joint,  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
retaining  apparatus  are  divided — more 
especially  the  muscles  inserted  into  the 
taberosities  of  the  humerus,  towards 
irhich  the  finger  ia  the  best  guide — and 
the  diseased  head  is  then  made  to  show 
itself,  and  project  through  the  wound ; 
the  limb  being  with  this  view  brought 
forcibly  across  the  thorax.  By  a  saw 
abbreviation  is  made  to  the  required 
extent.  The  glenoid  cavity  is  then  n.p.  pu«i  in  podu™.  ^ 
examined ;  and,  if  found  diseased,  the  •honideFjataL 

affected  part  is  taken  away,  by  means 

of  cross  cutting  pliers,  or  by  a  gouge.  Bleeding  having  been  arrested,  ' 
the  parts  are  accurately  reponed ;  the  wound  is  brought  together,  and 
the  limb  is  retained  steadily  in  a  convenient  posture.  Healing  b;  gj-anu- 
lation  is  to  be  expected ;  with  the  formation  of  an  artificial  joint,  more 
or  less  competent  to  assume  the  functions  of  the  original.  Often  it 
proves,  in  all  respects,  an  admirable  substitute.  And  thus  many  useful 
limbs  may  be  retained,  under  circumstances,  which,  but  a  few  years 
since,  would  have  called  for  nothing  short  of  amputation. 

The  operation  may  also  be  required,  primarily,  on  account  of  injury 
done  to  the  bone,  as  by  gunshot  wound. 

[It  has  seemed  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  make  much  more 
extensive  ablations  from  this  part  of  the  body,  including  even  the  whole 
scapula  and  clavicle,  together  with  the  arm,  or  subsequently  to  the 
removal  of  the  latter. 

In  1837,  Dr.  Mussey,  now  of  Cincinnati,  removed  the  entire  scapula 
and  clavicle  at  one  operation,  having  six  years  before  removed  the 
humerus  of  the  same  person  at  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  1838,  Dr.  Geo. 
McClellan,  of  this  city,  amputated  the  whole  of  the  upper  extremity 
at  one  operation,  including  the  arm,  scapula,  and  clavicle ;  the  latter 
being  sawn  through  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum — the  sterno-clavi- 
cular  articulation  not  being  opened.  In  1841,  Rigaud,  of  Strasbourg, 
removed  an  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  and,  in  the'  following  year,  the 
20 
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d i sea a^  having  implicated  the  Bcapul&,  he  removed  the  whole  of  tliis 
bone,  together  with  the  outer  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  In  1847,  Mr. 
Fergnsson  removed  the  whole  of  the  scapula  and  a  part  of  the  clavicle; 
three  jears  after  the  arm  bad  been  taken  off  at  the  sboalder. 

These  operations,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Bigaud,  which  wm 
done  for  a  gunshot  injury,  were  performed  for  chronic  diseaaes  involmg 
the  bones.  Besides  these,  numerous  smaller  operations  have  been  done 
in  every  country. 

It  were  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  mode.of  proceeding  in  such 
cases,  the  plan  of  operation  being  simple  enough.  In  the  case  operated 
on  by  Dt.  Mussey,  the  tumor  which  formed  upon  the  shoulder  was  round 
and  prominent,  measuring  horiaontally  over  the  summit,  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  margin  of  its  base,  fourteen  inches,  and  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  margin  of  its  base,  ten  inches.  The  inteenments 
were  dissected  from  the  clavicle,  the  bone  disconnected  from  the  ster> 
Qum  ;  its  sternal  end  elevated  and  detached  from  the  subclavius  muscle, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  finger  of  an  assistant  being  passed  under  Jt  to 
secure  the  subclavian  artery.  Having  tied  this  vessel,  Dr.  M.  divided 
the  accompanying  vein,  when  a  bubble  of  air  entered  it,  which  caused 
the  patient  instantly  to  swoon,  and  be  was  roused  with  much  difficulty. 
*'  The  immense  wound,  with  flaps  of  seven  or  eight  inches  in  extent, 
united  by  adhesion,  and  became  consolidated,  literally  without  the  fons- 
ation  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pus.  In  less  than  three  weeks,  the  patient 
was  dismissed,  and  he  rode  home  in  a  stage-coach  between  thirty  and 
forty  mUes,"  {CkeUut,  South's  Ed.  Philad.,  1847,  vol.  iii.  p.  765.) 

Mr.  Fergusson's  patient  was  suffering  from  caries  of  the  scapula.   ^ 


[Fig.  131.] 


[Fig.  1B2.] 


BKSBOTIOM   OF  THB  ELBOW-JOINT. 


operation  is  described  in  tis  Practical  Surgery  (Am.  Ed.  1853) ;  and 
is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  drawinga.  (Figs.  131,  182.) — Ed. 


Resection  of  the  Elbow-Joint, 
Few  sffectiona  are  more  common  than  articniar  disease  at  the  elbow ; 
and,  not  anfrequently,  it  advances  to  disorganization,  with  or  without 
strumous  complication.  To  this  joint,  more  than  any  other,  the  opera- 
tion of  resection  ia  applicable.  Care  being  always  taken  to  select  the 
case  according  to  the  ordinary  teetA  (Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  502), 
lest,  resection  failing,  amputation  become  necessary,  and  we  diacover, 
when  too  late,  that  the  patient,  who  could  have  stood  one  operation  well, 
moat  inevitably  sink  under  both.  The  patient  having  been  placed  prone 
on  a  table,  or  seated  with  his  back  to  the  surgeon,  and  with  the  arm  ex- 
tended and  held  by  an  asaistant,  the  joint  is  exposed  from  behind,  by  cut- 
ting, BO  «a  to  form  flaps ;  and  the  flap  may  be  single,  double,  or  quadruple ; 


I 


+ 


L 


Id  freeing  the  soft  parts  from  the  inner  condyle,  and  reflecting  them 
over  it,  care  ia  necessary  to  keep  the  ulnar  serve  free  from  harm.     The 
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ioBertion  of  the  triceps  haying  heen  eat  aerooSy  on  bending  the  arm  the 
olecranon  is  made  prominent ;  and  this,  haying  been  separated  from  its 

connection  with  the  soft  parts,  is  remoTod  bj  saw 
or  pliers,  to  the  requisite  extent*  Thb  joint  en 
now  be  very  readily  dislocated;  the  condyles  of  the 
homems  are  isolated  and  sawed  off;  and  the  vpftr 
part  of  the  radios,  nsoally,  is  also  remoyedr— the 
saw  being  preferred,  to  ayoid  braising  of  the  soft- 
ened bone.  Bemoyal  of  the  olecranon  by  pfiers  is 
mainly  to  facilitate  diBarticolation;  afterwards  it  is 
OBoaliy  necessary  to  saw  away  so  modi  more  of  the 
olna  as  may  seem  hopelessly  disesaed.  Shoold  any 
Bospidous  portions  appear  at  or  near  the  cat  sor- 
faces,  the  googe  may  be  directed  fiKaM  thesL 
Bleeding  haying  been  arrested,  ana  the  wound 
brought  loosely  together,  the  limb  is  eecored  in  a 
slightly  bent  postore.  Suppuration  and  granula^ 
ouiMof  t]MXtbow:Buiii-  tion  follow ;  the  wound  slowly  cloees ;  and  an  artt- 
^■^J[J^^~^^J|Vj  ficial  joint  by  ligamentous  structure  ia  ultimate 
tiTetflbrtCl^ttitcHioiii    constructed— of^  of  remarkable  usefiilneos. 

forlkM  wall  0Z«BipllB«L 

lUieetian  qf  the  WriMt. 

It  were  easy  enough  to  remoye  by  operation  the  articnlatuic  ends  ef 
the  radius  and  ulna,  and  to  gouge  out  the  affected  parts  of  too  con^ 
sponding  surfaces  of  the  carpal  bones;  but  the  proceeding  is  not  foond 
to  succeed.  And,  conBequently,  when  this  joint  is  deemed  irreclaimable 
amputation  is  preferred.  Fortunately,  a  yast  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  scrofulous  disease  of  this  joint,  in  adolescents,  recoyer  under  use  of 
cod-liyer  oil,  and  general  antistrumous  treatment — ^with  or  without  sn- 
chylosis. 

Moreau,  Resection  des  Articulations,  &o.  Paris,  1808.  Ronx,  de  la  B<wcliBB.  dli 
Portions  d'Os,  &c.  Paris,  1812.  Crampton,  Dub.  Hosp.  Reports,  toL  It.  1827.  Ydpni, 
Noay.  El^m.  de  M^  Operator,  torn.  L    Syme  on  Excision  of  Joints,  Ediii.  1881. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  SUPERIOK  EXTREMITT. 


Fracture  of  the  Clavicle. 

The  clavicle  is  frequently  broken,  and  usnallj  hj  riolence  applied  to 
tlie  acromial  extremity,  as  by  falls  on  the  shoulder.     The  fracture  is 
eenerally  oblique,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  bone.     The  limb  is  power- 
Jees,  the  part  is  pained  and  swollen, 
attempted  movement  aggravates  the  [Fig.  1^0 

pun,  and  the  shoulder  is  both  sunk 
and  drawn  towards  the  sternum.  Dis- 
placement is  caused  by  depression  of 
the  lower  fragment,  whereby  the 
sternal  portion  is  made  very  promi- 
nent, causing  palpable  deformity,  and 
seeming  to  oe  out  of  place,  tuongh 
truly  remaining  nearly  in  lUu,  the 
action  of  the  pectoral  and  stemo- 
maatoid  muscles  nearly  neutralizing 
each  other,  and  the  bone  being  also 
steadied  by  the  costo-clavicnlar  liga- 
ment. The  acromial  portion  is  drag- 
ged downwards  by  the  weight  of  the 
arm,  and  forwards  and  inwards   by 

the  action  of  the  subclavius,  the  attachment  of  this  muscle  to  the  first 
rib  being  then  the  fixed  point. 

[When  the  point  of  fracture  is  near  the  acromial  extremity,  where 
the  bone  is  broad,  there  may  be  no  displacement  at  first,  and  but  little, 
perhaps,  at  any  subsequent  period.  This  is  owing,  partly  to  the  breadth 
of  the  bone,  and  partly  to  the  existence  of  ligamentous  fibres,  unruptured 
by  the  violence,  which  hold  the  fragments  in  apposition.  Frequently, 
however,  unless  the  accident  is  recognized  and  properly  treated  at  first, 
some  sudden  movement,  as  in  throwing  a  stone,  or  lifting  any  heavy 
article,  separates  the  fragments  and  reveals  the  true  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent, at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days.  When  there  is  doubt,  therefore, 
as  to  the  existence  of  fracture,  the  patient  should  be  carefully  watched, 
or  a  fracture  dressing  be  applied  at  once. — Ed.] 

The  indications  of  treatment  are  plain,  bnt  anfortunately  not  very 
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easHy  fulfilled.  They  are  to  raise  the  aoromial  portion  to  the 
level  with  the  sternal,  to  retain  it  there,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
the  shoulder  remoyed  from  the  stemmn,  so  as  to  prefient  dimlaoeMnt 
inwards,  and  consequent  ''riding"  of  the  ends  of  the  bone.  Maag^ad 
complicated  are  the  means  devised  for  this  end.  The  iimplesli  most 
easily  obtained,  and  not  the  least  efficient,  are  as  follows :  A  wete- 
shaped  pad  is  placed  in  the  axilla,  sofficnendy  larM  to  oeeopj  ttat 
cavity  completely.  The  best  pad  is '  made  of  horaB^iair,  oovend  iridi 
soft  leather,  but  any  temporary  substitute  may  be  taken  at  Ae  bit 
dressing.  By  means  of  a  shawl  or  lar^  handkerdiiel^  within  wfaidi  it 
is  placed,  the  pad  is  securely  lodged  m  the  aziDa,  and,  bj  iTing  Ae 
ends  over  the  opposite  shoulder  tightly,  elevation  of  the  diomder,  and 
consequently  of  the  acromial  portion  of 'the  daviole,  is  efleoted;  and 
the  latter  indication  is  farther  contributed  to,  by  placing  the  forearm 
in  a  short  sling,  well  tightened  over  the  elbow,  to  maintain  extension 
fif  the  bone  is  more  difficult.  Carry  a  bandage,  handkerdbief,  or  other 
ligature,  across  the  chest,  including  the  lower  part  of  the  am  on  Ae 

injured  side,  arranging  it  ao  llMi  Ae 
arm  shall  be  both  approziniatod  to  Ae 
chest,  and  carried  weu  bachwania,  nafc* 
ing  the  humerus  a  lever,  iriiieli,  metiatg 
on  the  pad  as  a  fuloruniy  foroea  Ae 
shoulder  outwards.  And,  if  need  be^ 
maintain  approximation  of  botkaeaiMki 
by  means  of  a  figure  of  8  bandage,  •• 
as  to  complete  and  aeenm  the  read* 
justment.  It  is  well  alao  to  rdax  the 
stemo-mastoid  by  attention  to  die  posi* 
tion  of  the  necx,  for  sometimes  this 
muscle  would  seem  to  succeed  in  ele- 
vating the  sternal  portion  alightly. 
Retention  will  be  more  easily  e&eted 
in  the  erect  or  semi-erect  than  in  tbs 
recumbent  posture.  The  knot  over  ths 
shoulder  may  gall  the  patient,  .and,  to 
prevent  this,  the  skin  should  be  wdl 
protected  by  suitable  padding.  The 
application  of  pressure  over  the  site  of 
fracture  can  be  productive  only  of  evil 
The  integuments  may  be  induced  to 
slough,  and  an  injury,  originally  'simple,  may  be  rendered  compound. 
In  females,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  with 
especial  care. 

[We  have  seen  no  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  fracture,  which 
answers  the  indications  so  well  as  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Fox,  of  this 
city.  It  is  in  common  use  here,  and,  we  have  repeatedly  seen  cures 
effected  by  it  without  any  perceptible  deformity ;  indeed,  it  proper  caw 
be  exercised,  the  occurrence  of  deformity  is  the  exception. 

The  appai-atus  is  composed  of  a  ringy  made  of  muslin,  and  pretty 
firinly  stufi'ed  with  hair  or  cotton,  to  encircle  the  uninjured  shoulder ;  a 
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firm  wedge-thaped  pad,  abont  bftlf  as  long  as  the  humeruB,  having  a 
piece  of  atrong  tape  attached  to  each  extremity  of  its  base,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  it  to  the  ring,  after  it  has  been  placed  in  the  axilla ; 
and  t  tling,  or  pouch,  of  strong  muslin,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at 
the  other,  in  which  the  forearm  is  placed,  the  closed  end  receiring  the 
elbow ;  this  sling  has  sewed  to  each  of  its  carpal  flaps  a  piece  of  tape, 
and  another  piece  to  the  bnmeral  end,  by  which  means  it  is  secured  to 
the  ring.  The  accompanying  figure  will  exhibit  the  modiu  operandi  of 
this  apparatus.  A  moment's  inspection  of  the  drawing  shows  how  well 
this  appliance  fulfils  the  indica- 
tions of  treatment,  and  how  readily  [Fig.  137.] 
the  acromial  end  of  the  fragment  * 
can  be  acted  upon  by  tightening 
or  loosening  the  tapes  which  secure 
the  sling  to  the  ring ;  how  exposed 
the  broken  bone  is  for  the  applica- 
tion of  remedial  agents  and  how 
comparatively  free  and  unincum* 
bered  is  the  chest,  and  the  mamtnee 
in  females. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  test^ 
ing  a  plan,  recommended  by  a 
French  gentleman,  M.  Guilloa, 
and  published  by  him  in  L'AbeilU 
MSdicale,  October,  1847.  The 
pieces  composing  the  apparatus 
are  nttmerons,  hut  the  plan  con- 
siets  essentially  in  fixing  a  pad  in 
the  axilla  of  the  injured  side, 
bringing  the  arm  to  the  side,  and  securing  the  forearm  behind  the  hack, 
by  Bultable  means.  Fox's  apparatus,  applied  somewhat  differently  from 
the  ordinaiT  way,  would  answer  very  well  to  accomplish  the  intention 
of  M.  Quilloa's  method.  We  have  tried  this  in  three  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  clavicle,  and  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  operation. 
Our  friend.  Dr.  HoUingsworth,  has  lately  informed  us  that  he  has 
recently  employed  it,  and  with  equal  satisfaction.  We  believe  that 
either  of  the  methods  now  described  is  much  superior  to  others  in  com- 
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Fracture  of  the  Body  of  the  Scapula. 

The  body  of  the  scapula  may  be  broken  across,  by  violence  directly 
applied,  or  even  by  muscular  force  alone.  There  is  hut  little  displace- 
ment, or  deformity.  The  part  is  pained,  swollen,  and  limited  in  volun- 
tary motion,  and,  while  movement  is  made,  crepitus  can  be  distinctly 
felt  by  the  hand  placed  fiatly  on  the  part.  In  treatment,  it  is  sufficient 
to  restrun  potion,  by  wearing  the  arm  in  a  sling,  and  by  having  a 
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the  cheat,  including  Uie  fractured  bone. 

Fracture  of  the  Acromion. 

The  acromion  proce<i6  may  be  detached 
from  the  spine  of  the  Bcapnla,  bj  direct 
violence.  There  are  pain,  swelling,  and 
loss  of  power,  and  a  depression  can  be  felt 
at  the  injured  part,  in  consequence  of  the 
fractured  portion  being  drawn  downwards 
on  the  head  of  the  hnmeros,  by  the  action 
of  the  deltoid  mnscle.  At. the  same  time^ 
the  clavicle  is  drawn  downwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  corscoid  process,  hj  the  snb- 
clavius,  and  by  the  action  of  the  deltoid 
and  pectoralis  major  mnscles  overcoming 
that  of  the  trapezius  and  sternocleido- 
mastoid. Crepitus  is  not  felt  on  rotating 
the  limb,  until  the  arm  has  been  raised,  for  then  only  can  the  fractured 
portions  be  brought  into  apposition.  In  treatment  it  is  sufficient  to 
raise  the  arm  fully  by  means  of  a  sling,  and  to  prevent  motion  by  soit- 
able  bandaging  to  the  trunk.  Ko  pad  should  be  placed  in  the  axilU, 
otherwise  toe  hiatus  between  the  fractured  portions  will  probably  be 
increased.     Union  is  generally  by  ligament. 


L  of  Fncti 
dT  tfa>  Bod;  ud  AenHoIca  procmo/ 
ScftpnlL    (Fron  rngnmo-) — En.] 


li^acture  of  the  Coracoid  Procett. 

also  the  result  of  direct  violence.  The  fractured 
portion  is  displaced  downwards,  by 
the  action  of  the  coraco-brachialis, 
pectoralis  minor,  and  biceps  musclea. 
There  are  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
part,  with  loss  of  power  in  the  limb ; 
and  crepitation  is  felt  on  rotating 
the  limb,  after  the  forearm  has  been 
flexed,  and  the  arm  carried  across  the 
chest,  in  order  to  relax  the  muscles 
connected  with  the  process,  and  so  to 

Ecrmit  replacement  of  the  fragment. 
n  treatment,  it  is  sufficient  to  make 
this  relaxation  permanent.  The  fin- 
gers of  the  injured  limb  are  made  to 
touch  the  shonlder  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  that  position  is  secured  by 
m  rorguuDii.)— Bd.j  bandaging. 
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Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Scapula. 

This  accident,  separation  of  the  glenoid  carity  and  coracoid  prooesB 
from  the  body  of  the  bone,  is  the  result  of  great  and  direct  violence, 
and,  like  the  preceding,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Sometimes  there  is 
mere  separation  of  the  above-named  parts;  more  freqnentlj,  the  glenoid 
cavity  is  fissured  and  broken  up.     The  detached  portion  of  the  scapula 


[Fig.  140.  J 


[Kg.  HI.] 


is  rebdned  in  close  contact  with  the  head  of  the  hnmerna,  by  the  long 
heads  of  the  biceps  and  triceps  muscles  ;  and  both  the  fragment  and 
the  head  of  the  humerus  are  displaced  downwards  and  forwards  into  the 
axilla,  by  the  action  of  the  subscapularis  and  pectoralis  major,  and  of 
th«  other  muscles  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  hnmeroB.  The 
appearances  are  very  like  those  of  dislocation  ;  there  is  the  same  flat- 
tening of  the  shoulder,  with  palpable  prominence  of  the  acromion,  and 
vacancy  beneath  it ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  plainly  in 
the  axilla ;  at  first,  too,  there  is  no  crepitation ;  and  the  limb  is  some* 
what  lengthened.  But,  by  very  gentle  efibrt,  the  head  of  the  bone 
may  be  replaced — a  thing  very  unusual,  if  not  actually  impracticable, 
in  dislocation.  Then  crepitus  may  be  plainly  felt,  on  rotating  the  arm 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  other,  pressure 
is  made  deep  in  the  axilla  and  on  the  coracoid  process  ;  then,  too,  flat- 
tening of  the  shoulder  is  made  to  disappear ;  but,  on  ceasing  from 
manipulation,  deformity  and  displacement  are  speedily  reproduced.  In 
treatment,  a  pad  having  been  placed  in  the  axilla,  the  shoulder  is  raised 
and  the  forearm  supported  by  a  sling. 
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FraetUTB  of  the  Seek  qf  ih$  JBumm^u. 

1.  Fracture  at  the  Anatamieal  Seek. — Oeoaiopally,  tha  boae  ffm 
way  at  this  point,  but  not  so  frequendj  as  below  the  tabecdea.  .He 
injury  is  the  residt  of  direct  yiolonoey  and  intracapanlar.  There  k.hife 
little  displacement  or  deformity ;  the  lower  fragment  being  letaiBed  m 
its  ordinary  position  by  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  tobeideib  .  Ths 
chief  signs  are  pain,  impairment  of  motion,  and  erepitna.  Sometimsi 
impaction  takes  place,  the  upper  fn^ent  being  driren  into  the  caneel- 
lous  tissue  of  the  lower ;  then  the  signs  are  unusually  obeeore ;  but  the 
circumstance  is  favorable  to  osseous  and  speedy  reunion.  When  thpt 
is  no  impaction,  the  detached  head  of  the  bone  may  beoome  neeroaed; 
and  in  that  event,  inflammatory  disorganiiation  may  be  expected,  for « 
extrusion  of  the  sequestrum.  Treatment  of  this  form  of  ii\}nry  eoosiili 
mainly  in  preserving  quietude  in  the  parts. 

2.  Fracture^  bjf  Separaltum  of  the  ,^iphjf$i$. — ^This  alab  is  the  resok 
of  direct  violence.  The  head  of  the  Done  remains  in  its  place ;  wUls 
the  shaft  is  carried  forwards  on  the  coracoid  process,  by  the  actieB  of 
the  muscles  inserted  into  the  bicipital  ridges.  There  is  litde  er  as 
flattening  of  the  shoulder ;  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  fek  m  SMtai 
motionless  on  rotation ;  the  end  of  the  shaft,  directed  obliquely  npwaids 
and  inwards,  is  felt  and  seen  projecting  on  the  eoraooid  prooeaa;  the 
arm  is  shortened,  with  the  elbow  awkwardly  proieetiiiff  from  the  lUe; 
by  slight  extension  and  coaptation  adjustment  is  mdily  effected,  aad 
then  crepitus  is  emitted  on  rotation.  The  most  chaiacteriatio  aiga  ii 
the  remarkable  prominence  over  the  coracoid,  produced  by  the  restiig 
of  the  end  of  the  lower  fragment  there.  Sometimes  impaction,  how* 
ever,  occurs ;  the  lower  fragment  being  driven  into  the  upper;  and  this 
neqessarily  obscures  the  signs  of  injury. 

In  treating  this  form  of  fracture,  a  pad  is  placed  in  the  axilla ;  bj 
two  splints  of  pasteboard,  wood,  or  leather,  placed  one  on  the  outsidei 
the  other  on  the  inside  of  the  limb,  retention  is  secured  ;^  the  foreaia 
is  supported  by  a  sling ;  but  the  elbow  is  left  free  and  pendent.  Wen 
pressure  to  be  mad^  on  the  elbow,  by  adjustment  of  the  aling  in  the 
ordinary  way,  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  would  inevitably  be 
reproduced ;  whereas,  by  following  an  opposite  course,  a  certain  degree 
of  permanent  extension  is  maintamed  on  the  humerus,  which  is  of  use 
in  preserving  apposition. 

S.  Frcuiture  of  the  larger  Tubercle. — This  is  the  result  of  direct 
violence.  The  joint  is  preternaturally  broad ;  the  acromion  projects 
somewhat ;  the  deltoid  is  slightly  flattened ;  the  arm  is  powerless  as  to 
elevation  ;  and  two  hard  swellings  are  to  be  felt— one,  mternsl  to  the 
coracoid  process,  the  head  of  the  bone — the  other,  beneath  the  acre* 
mion,  the  detached  tubercle.  Treatment  is  as  in  the  previous  iiuuiy; 
with  the  whole  forearm  supported. 

4.  Fracture  at  the  Surgical  Keck. — This  is  also  the  result  of  direct 
violence.     The  upper  fragment  remains  nearly  in  its  place,  moved 

1  Sometimes  the  internal  splint  maj  be  dispensed  with. 
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slightly  upwards  and  outwards  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  inserted 
into  the  tubercles.  The  upper. end  of  the  lower  fragment,  or  shaft,  is 
drawn  upwards  and  close  to  the  side  by  the  muscles  inserted  into  the 
bicipital  ridges ;  while  its  lower  end,  at  the  elbow,  is  abducted  by  the 
action  of  the  deltoid  on  its  point  of  insertion.  The  appearances  conse- 
quently are — no  flattening  of  the  shoulder,  on  the  contrary  rather  a 
fulness  ;  the  head  of  the  bonje  felt  plainly  in  9itUj  motionless  on  rota- 
tion ;  the  upper  end  of  the  fragmental  shaft  felt  displaced  on  the  side, 
and  a  depression  plainly  perceived  at  a  corresponding  point  in  the  ex- 
ternal outline  of  the  limb ;  the  arm  shortened  and  powerless ;  the 
elbow  abducted ;  crepitus,  on  rotation  after  adjustment.  In  treat- 
ment, a  full-sized  wedge-shaped  pad  is  placed  in  the  axilla  ;  splints  are 
applied  along  the  limb,  the  outer  one  extending  from  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  external  condyle,  the  inner  from  the  internal  condyle  to 
the  axilla ;  the  forearm  is  supported  by  a  sling ;  and  again  the  elbow 
18  left  free  and  pendent. 

6.  Fracture  with  Dislocation. — ^Fracture  at  either  neck  may  occur, 
in  consequence  of  great  and  direct  violence,  and  be  accompanied  with 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  Fortunately,  the  combination  is 
of  exceeding  rarity.  The  symptoms  are  necessarily  complicated.  But 
the  diaraostio  mark  is  sufficiently  plain  ;  the  head  of  the  bone  is  felt 
lodged  m  the  axilla,  not  moving  along  with  the  shaft  in  rotation.  On 
readjustment,  too,  characteristic  crepitus  may  be  detected.  Treatment 
is  difficult.  An  effort  is  to  be  made,  by  direct  manipulation,  to  reduce 
the  head  of  the  bone  if  possible— of  course,  under  chloroform  ;  and  if 
this  be  accomplished,  then  the  case,  having  been  reduced  to  one  of  frac- 
ture, requires  the  ordinary  retentive  treatment  after  due  coaptation. 
Or,  failing  in  direct  coaptation,  the  fracture  may  be  reduced  and  ar- 
ranged tightly  in  splints,  so  as  taadmit  of  reduction  of  the  dislocation 
by  extension  being  attempted  in  the  ordinary  way.  But,  if  the  luxa- 
tion remain,  notwithstanding  every  warrantable  effort  to  remove  it,  then 
it.  were  well  to  adjust  the  end  of  the  shaft  into  the  vacated  glenoid 
cavity,  and  to  retain  it  there  for  a  time  by  splints,  bandaging,  and  a 
pad  in  the  axilla.  The  broken  end  becomes  rounded  off,  assuming  an 
avticular  character  and  function  ;  and  the  new  joint  is  likely  to  prove 
more  useful,  than  if  reunion  had  been  effected  upon  the  displaced  frag- 
ment in  the  axilla. 

Fracture  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Humerus. 

1.  Below  the  Bicipital  Ridges,  and  above  the  Insertion  of  the  Deltoid, 
— Here  the  position  of  the  fragments  is  the  reverse  of  what  results 
from  solution  of  continuity  at  the  surgical  neck  of  the  bone.  The 
upper  fragment  is  drawn  inwards,  to  the  side,  by  the  muscles  inserted 
into  the  bicipital  ridges ;  while  the  lower  is  displaced  outwards  and 
upwards  by  the  action  of  the  deltoid,  causing  an  abnormal  prominence 
at  this  part  of  the  arm — ^immediately  above  the  insertion  of  the  mus- 
cle— ^with  an  inclination  of  the  elbow  to  the  side.  The  characteristic 
signs  are,  the  prominence  just  spoken  of,  shortening  of  the  limb,  cre- 
pitus on  adjustment  and  rotation,  and  adduction  of  the  elbow.     Goapta- 
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tion  haying  been  effected,  splints  are  applied,  a  pad  is  amoged  so  as  tt 
keep  the  upper  fragment  separate  firam-  the  eheet,  the  toieaia  is  s^ 
ported,  and  the  whole  is  st^MUed  and  retained  by  suitable  baodagmg; 

2.  At  the  Middle  of  ike  SkqfL— At  this  point  the  natare  of  Ai 
injury  is  at  once  made  apparent,  by  deformity,  riiortemogi  and  yawm- 
lessness  of  the  limb,  with  distinct  crepitus  emitted  on  the  afa^^rtHt 
manipulation.  Beduction  is  easfly  effected,  by  eztemnon  and  eoaplik 
tion ;  and  retention  is  maintained  by  splints ;  the  fareann  beiag  abs 
supported  by  a  sling. 

8.  At  the  Shaft  above  ^  Oondjflee. — ^Here  the  solution  of  etmtimBty 
is  generally  oblique ;  sloping  down  from  behind  forwarda.  And  die 
appearances  simulate  those  <n  dislocation  of  both  bones  of  dia  Scmum 
backwards.  The  lower  fraffment  is  draVn  upwards  and  baetwards  Iv 
the  action  of  the  biceps,  tnceps,  and  brachialis  anticna.  The  finb  ■ 
shortened ;  and  there  is  much  bulging  posteriorly.  On  eztcmdiBg  dw 
forearm,  passively,  the  deformity  is  remoTcd ;  but  on  reaamptfam  of  dw 
flexed  posture,  it  is  instantly  reproduced ;  and  by  this  teat  taa  amidsat 
is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  dislocation.  Crepitua  may  be  jMiAj 
porceived,  on  combining  coaptation  with  rotation.  ¥nien  the  fine  of 
fracture  follows  an  opposite  direction,  passing  obliquely  npiwnrda  tnm 
behind  forwards,  the  displacement  is  rerersed;  the  lower  end  of  Ai 
upper  fra^ent  projecting  behind,  while  the  upper  end  of  the 
fragment  is  drawn  upwards  in  front.  Beduction  navinff  been  el 
rectangular  splints  are  applied  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  ISUkf 
and  are  retained  by  bandaging ;  the  rectangular  position  of  the 
being  obriously  adyisable,  in  order  to  relax  the  oisplaeing 
biceps,  triceps,  and  brachialis  anticus.  The  splints,  made  of  pastebeaidi 
leather,  or  gutta-percha,  should  extend  from  near  the  middle  of  the  am 
quite  to  the  wrist.  ^ 

DioBtaeis  may  occur;  separation  or  the  epiphysis,  with  or  wilhoal 
rotation.  Reduction  having  been  effected,  by  extension  and  ooaptatisBi 
retention  will  be  maintained  best  in  the  bent  position. 

Fracture  at  the  Condylee  of  the  Sumerue. 

• 

1.  Of  the  Internal  Condyle. — The  line  of  fracture  is  oblique  to  Ai 
shaft,  detaching  the  internal  condyle.  During  flexion  of  the  foream 
there  is  little  or  no  displacement ;  but,  on  extension,  the  ulnar  is  draws 
upwards  and  backwards,  by  the'  action  of  the  triceps,  there  being  no 
longer  any  efficient  resistance  to  the  coronoid  process.  The  signs  are 
— crepitus,  on  direct  lateral  movement  of  the  injured  part;  obvious  dis- 
placement of  the  ulnar  in  extension,  and  replacement  of  it  by  flexion 
of  the  forearm.  In  treatment,  the  limb  is  arranged  in  a  rectangular 
position,  as  for  fracture  above  the  condyles.  But  from  time  to  time  it 
is  expedient  to  undo  the  apparatus,  and  practise  passive  movement  of 
the  joint,  lest  stiffening  should  occur. 

2.  Of  the  Eoctemal  Condyle. — There  may  be  little  or  no  displac^nent 
in  any  position  of  the  limb.  But  crepitus  is  to  be  felt;  more  especially 
during  rotatory  movement  of  the  hand  and  radius.  Treatment  is  as  in 
the  preceding  case. 
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[Fig.  142.] 


Frcusture  of  the  Ulna. 

1.  Of  the  Olecranon. — This  may  be  the  result  of  direct  injury,  by  a 
fall  on  the  elbow ;  or  of  muscular  action  only,  in  violent  and  sudden 
extension  of  the  limb.  Usually,  ligament  as  well  as  bone  is  torn;  and, 
consequently,  the  olecranon,  detached  from  the  shaft 
of  the  ulna,  is  displaced  upwards  by  the  action  of 
the  triceps ;  leaving  a  vacant  space  where  prominence 
should  have  been,  and  placing  the  prominence  an 
inch  or  more  above  its  ordinary  site.  Voluntary 
extension  is  impracticable;  flexion  aggravates  the 
signs  of  the  injury.  On  extending  the  limb,  the  dis- 
placement is  in  a  great  measure  removed ;  the  two 
fragments  are  brought  sufficiently  near  for  satisfac- 
tory ligamentous  union  ;  and  in  treatment,  therefore, 
it  is  enough  to  maintain  the  extended  position,  by 
the  loose  application  of  a  splint  on  the  palmar  aspect 
of  the  elbow-joint.  Very  accurate  approximation, 
indeed,  is  not  desirable ;  a  compact  ligamentous  bond 
of  union  being  equally  serviceable  as  an  osseous  one, 
and  much  less  liable  to  a  second  disruption.  Like- 
wise, the  risk  of  excessive  osseous  deposit  is  avoided, 
whereby  the  fragment  might  become  inconveniently 
anchylosed,  on  its  articulating  aspect,  with  the  end 
of  the  humerus. 

Compound  fracture  of  the  olecranon  follows  di- 
rect injury ;  and  is  invariably  to  be  regarded  as  an 
accident  of  serious  import ;  inasmuch  as  intense  in- 
flammation of  the  joint  is  very  likely  to  supervene. 
And  this  tendency  to  serious  evil  we  should  never  lose  sight  of,  in 
treatment;  endeavoring  to  prevent  traumatic  arthritis,  if  possible;  and 
when  it  has  occurred,  doing  our  utmost  to  avert  disorganization.  Not 
nnfrequently,  with  the  best  care,  the  joint  suppurates,  and  is  with  diffi- 
culty saved  by  anchylosis.     Sometimes  even  amputation  is  demanded. 

[In  such  cases  the  splint  recommended  by  Mr.  Mayo,  will  be  found 
yery  serviceable.  It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  light  wood  or  metal, 
grooved  so  as  to  afibrd  a  comfortable  resting-place  for  the  limb,  and  con- 
nected together  by  a  firm  rod  on  each  side,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
leaving  a  space  between  them  to  receive  the  injured  elbow.  This  con- 
nection may  be  movable,  yet  so  arranged  as  to  be  fixable  at  any  angle ; 
but  the  elbow  should  be  kept  at  least  pf^rtially  flexed,  so  that  if  anchy- 
losis takes  place,  as  it  probably  will,  the  patient  will  still  possess  a  very 
useful  limb. 

In  all  cases  where  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  securing  imme- 
diate union  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  this  should  be 
accurately  closed  by  adhesive  plaster,  and  a  piece  of  lint  wetted  with 
white  of  egg  or  some  other  adhesive  fluid,  should  be  placed  over  the 
whole  wound.     This  primary  dressing  should  not  be  disturbed  until  it  is 


[Drawing  of  a  Specimen, 
exhibiting  the  usual  lite 
of  fracture  of  the  olecra- 
non, and  the  ligamentout 
union  which  most  com- 
monly takes  place.  (From 
Fergunon.)— Ed.] 
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loosened  by  the  discharge  from  beneath^  or  nntil  eyident'  signs  of  in- 
flammation, requiring  other  application,  sh(m  have*  arisen. 

[Fig.  148.] 


[Mr.  Mayo*R  Splint  for  Oompoand  Fracture  at  the  Elbow.  B.  The  part  for  the  uppCT  arm.  G.  nat  ftrlka 
forearm.  D.  Horlxontal  piece  for  the  hand  to  rest  upon.  A.  An  Interraninc  fpaee  for  Um  albov;  tka  «•• 
nccUng  ban  cunro  outwanLi  to  afford  more  room.    (From  LonadiJe.) — ^Ed.] 

If  the  injury  be  too  severe  to  adnyt  of  simple  treatment  of  this  land, 
and  operative  interference  be  deemed  necessary,  resection  of  the  bones 
should  be  preferred  to  amputation  of  the  entire  limb,  whenever  practi- 
cable, as  in  the  cases  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. — Ed.] 

2.  Of  the  Coronoid  Process, — This  rare  accident  is  more  likely  to 
follow  inordinate  muscular  action  than  direct  injuiy.  The  ulnar  is  dis- 
placed backwards,  by  the  unresisted  action  of  the  triceps ;  and  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  is  rendered  tense  and  unusually  prominent  by  the 
bulging  forwards  of  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus.  The  coronoid  frag- 
ment is  drawn  upwards  by  the  brachialis  anticus.  In  treatment,  the 
foreairm  is  placed  in  a  state  of  extreme  flexion,  and  retained  so  by  buid- 
aging,  so  as  to  relax  the  displacing  brachialis.  Ligamentous  union  is 
expected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  olecranon. 

3.  Of  the  Shaft. — The  weakest  point  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  a 
little  below  its  centre ;  and  there  fracture  is  most  likely  to  occur,  from 
violence  applied  indirectly.  The  lower  fragment  is  drawn  to  the  radins, 
by  the  action  of  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle ;  and  consequently  a 
depression  is  made  there  in  the  outline  of  the  boies,  until  obscured  by 
sanguineous  and  inflammatory  swelling.  There  is  neither  pronation  nor 
supination  of  the  hand.  By  coaptation  and  rotation  crepitus  is  readily 
perceived.  .In  treatment,  splints  are  applied  on  the  palmar  and  dorsal 
aspects ;  each  splint  extending  from  the  elbow  to  beyond  the  wrists,  so 
as  completely  to  command  the  latter  articulation  (Principles^  3d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  660).  And,  in  order  to  prevent  redisplacement  by  the  pronator 
quadratus,  a  pad  is  placed  on  either  aspect  of  the  fractured  part,  of 
sufficient  size  to  occupy  the  interosseous  space  fully,  and  so  to  oflTer  a 
mechanical  obstacle  to  undue  approximation. 

4.  Of  the  Styloid  Process, — This  process  may  be  chipped  off,  without 
other  injury  to  the  bone.  There  is  little  indication  for  treatment  beyond 
rest  of  the  part,  until  pain  and  swelling  have  subsided. 

Fracture  of  the  Radius. 

In  this  injury,  it  is  convenient  to  observe,  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis,  that 
there  is  invariably  abnormal  pronation  of  the  hand ;  whether  the  bone 
have  suffered  alone,  or  in  company  with  the  ulna. 
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1.  At  its  Neck. — This  is  an  accident  of  rare  occurrence,  and  difiScuIt 
diagnosis.  The  fragments  are  but  little  displaced,  and  crepitus  has  to  be 
detected  through  a  thick  cushion  of  muscular  substance.  The  lower 
fragment  is  tilted  forwards  and  inwards  slightly,  bj  the  action  of  the 
biceps ;  the  upper  is  rotated  somewhat  outwards  by  the  supinator  radii 
brevis.  Crepitus  is  to  be  sought  for  by  firm  pressure  over  the  site  of 
suspected  fracture,  while  free  rotation  is  made  of  the  hand  and  forearm. 
In  treatment,  the  forearm  is  flexed,  and  placed  in  the  middle  state  be- 
tween pronation  and  supination;  long  splints  being  applied  on  either 
aspect  of  the  limb. 

2.  N^ar  the  Centre. — The  radius  very  commonly  gives  way  near  its 
centre,  from  violence  indirectly  applied,  as  by  falls  on  the  hand,  or  by 
twisting  of  the  forearm.  And  sometimes  the  accident  is  the  result  of 
muscular  action  alone.  The  unnatural  degree  of  pronation  is  very 
marked  and  characteristic,  the  hand  hanging  awkwardly  with  the  thumb 
directed  downwards.  The  upper  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and  in- 
wards, by  the  action  of  the  biceps ;  and  there  is  an  apparent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  upper  half,  with  a  diminution  of  the  lower  half  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  l#^er  portion  of  the  fractured  bone  is  drawn  towards  the 
ulna,  as  well  as  completely  pronated,  by  the  action  of  the  pronator  quad- 
ratus.  And  the  supinator  radii  longus  assists  powerfully,  by  tilting  up 
the  styloid  process  to  which  it  is  attached,  in  displacement  towards  the 
ulna.  In  treatment,  the  forearm  is  flexed,  and  placed  in  the  middle 
Btate  between  pronation  and  supination ;  the  interosseous  pads  are  care- 
fblly  adjusted ;  the  long  splints  are  applied  on  either  aspect,  projecting 
beyond  the  knuckles ;  the  hand,  bandaged  separately  to  prevent  con- 
gestion, is  excluded  from  the  retentive  apparatus,  and  left  pendent — 
80  that  by  its  weight  it  may  counteract  the  displacing  tendency  of  the 
long  supinator,  and  separate  the  radius  from  the  ulna  at  the  point  of 
firacture. 

8.  At  the  Distal  Extremity. — This,  too,  is  a  very  common  result  of 
falls  on  the  hand.  The  radius  being  mainly  concerned  in  the  carpal 
articulation,  to  that  bone  the  shock  is  chiefly  and  directly  conveyed ; 
and  solution  of  continuity  is  extremely  probable,  more  especially  if  any 

[Fig.  144.] 


poiiutration  of  the  dafonnity  prodaood  by  frftctare  of  the  diital  extremity  of  the  Radlof.    (From  Ferguj- 

■on.)— Sd.] 

degree  of  twisting  have  been  at  the  same  time  applied.  The  line  of 
fracture  may  be  either  transverse  or  oblique.  The  upper  fragment  is 
displaced  inwards  by  the  pronator  radii  quadratus ;  causing  an  abnormal 
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prominence  on  the  palmar  aspect,  with  a  corresponding  depression  <m 
the  dorsal.  There  is  pronation ;  and,  on  coaptation  and  extension,  crepi- 
tus may  be  detected.  The  hand,  following  displacement  of  the  lower 
fragment  of  the  radius  outwards,  leaves  the  end  of  the  nina  oniisiialljr 
prominent — as  if  dislocated.  Luxation  of  the  carpus,  indeed,  is  in  not 
a  few  cases  closely  simulated.  The  diagnostic  marks  are — detection  of 
crepitus,  mobility  at  the  injured  part,  and  in  general  non-continuity  of 
the  bone  as  evinced  on  rotation.  But  the  case  becomes  obscure  when 
the  line  of  fracture  is  oblique,  and  impaction  has  occurred  {PrincipUfy 
3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  652).  The  lower  fragment  having  received  the  sharp  end 
of  the  upper  into  its  cancellated  tissue,  the  two  become  locked,  con- 
tinuity of  the  bone  is  apparently  restored,  and  crepitus  is  felt  but  ob- 
scurely, if  at  all.  When  in  doubt,  let  free  extension  be  made,  such  as 
may  undo  the  state  of  impaction,  and  then,  if  fracture  exist,  its  ordi- 
nary signs  will  be  evinced.  In  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  to  effect  accurate  coaptation  by  reduction;  then  to  apply  the  long 
splints  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  aspects,  securing  the  wrist  and  hand 
against  every  motion.  The  forearm  is  placed  in  the  state  of  easy 
flexion.  # 

Lately,  it  has  been  proposed  to  treat  this  fracture  without  splints. 
The  hand  ''  having  been  brought  into  a  position  of  strong  flexion,  the 
forearm  is  placed,  pronated,  on  an  oblique  plane,  with  the  carpus  high- 
est, the  hand  being  permitted  to  hang  freely  down  the  perpendicuar 
end  of  the  plane."* 

[It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  two  fractures  of  this  part 
of  the  radius  have  been  pointed  out:  Colles's  Fracture,  described  by 
Mr.  Colles,  in  the  JSdin,  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1814 ;  and  Barton's 
Fracture,  described  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Barton,  of  this  city,  in  the  Philad. 
Med.  Examinery  vol.  i.  1838.  In  the  former,  the  fracture  is  usually 
transverse,  and  its  most  common  seat  is  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
to  one  inch  above  the  radio- carpal  articulation  {Smith  on  FractureSj  jfc, 
Dublin,  1850).  In  Barton's  injury,  a  fragment  is  broken  off  from  the 
margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  radius,  the  fracture  extending 
through  the  cartilaginous  face  of  the  bone  and  into  the  joint  {Med. 
Examiner,  loc.  cit.). 

The  character  of  the  deformity  produced  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
and  the  treatment  is  identical ;  but  the  prognosis,  as  to  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  motions  of  the  radio-carpal  joint  is  probably  less  favorable 
in  Barton's  than  in  Colles's  Fracture,  because  inflammation  of  the  joint 
is  likely  to  be  more  severe  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

This  incomplete  recovery  is  an  important  matter  for  consideration  in 
the  history  of  this  fracture.  It  is  not  commonly  observed  in  young,  or 
even  raiddle-aged  persons,  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  timeous  and 
faithful  performance  of  passive  motion  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
treatment.  But  in  elderly  persons,  and  especially  in  such  as  suffer  from 
chronic  or  subacute  rheumatism,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find,  at  the 
end  of  the  treatment,  that  the  patient  has  little  or  no  control  over  the 
wrist  and  finger-joints,  and  that  this  condition  is  permanent,  with  but 

»  Lancet,  1236,  p.  487. 
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eomparatively  slight  improvement;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
care  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  in  preventing  inflammation,  making  pas- 
rive  motion  from  an  early  period,  &c.  In  order  to  counteract  this  diffi- 
oidty,  Dr.  Bond,  of  this  city,  has  recently  contrived  a  splint  which  allows 
the  patient  to  bend  the  fingers  and  wrist  pretty  freely,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  fragments  are  kept  securely  in  apposition  and  at  rest,  and  the 
whole  arm  in  a  comfortable  position.  The  splint  is  made  of  light  wood, 
out  to  the  shape  of  the  forearm,  and  extends  from  the  elbow  to  the  second 
joint  of  the  fingers.     To  its  palmar  extremity  is  to  be  firmly  attached, 

[Fig.  146.] 


Bond'fl  Splint— the  part  fyt  the  forearm. 

by  screws  or  nails,  a  carved  and  rounded  block  of  wood  of  the  size  of 
the  patient's  hand,  which  the  latter  will  grasp  when  the  arm  is  extended 
on  the  splint.  The  splint  may  or  may  not  be,  according  to  fancy  or 
convenience,  covered  with  binders'-board,  the  edges  of  which  shall  pro- 

{'ect  beyond  the  sides  of  the  splint,  and  be  turned  up,  so  as  to  form  a 
dnd  of  box  for  the  arm.     If  the  binders*-board  be  not  used,  the  splint 

[Fig.  146.] 


Tb« 


,  with  the  earred  bloek  B^  tat  the  hand  attached,  and  the  Mndert'-board,  A  D,  applied  to  the  Splint 

and  turned  up  at  the  edgee. 


is  wrapped,  as  usual,  in  a  roller  or  in  muslin,  the  arm  is  placed  upon  it, 
the  fingers  are  allowed  to  rest  comfortably,  or  to  be  moved  at  pleasure 
upon  the  carved  block ;  a  compress  is  to  be  placed  under  the  arm  at  the 
point  of  fracture,  just  large  enough  to  fill  up  any  vacuity  which  the 
shape  of  the  part  may  occasion  after  the  fracture  is  reduced;  another 
compress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  dorsal  face  of  the  limb,  opposite  the  first, 
and  the  arm  is  lightly  secured  to  the  splint  by  a  roller.*  This  splint  is  now 
constantly  employed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  by  many  surgeons 
in  private  practice,  in  this  city,  and  meets  with  uniform  approval. 
In  the  Am.  Journal^  Jan.  1858,  Dr.  Hays  recommends  a  simplifica- 

<  See  the  long  and  rerj  intereBting  paper  of  Dr.  Bond,  in  the  American  Journal,  April, 
1862. 
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tion  of  Dr.  Bond's  splint,  which  he  has  foimd  satisfactorj  in  p 
The  splint,  which  was  made  extempore,  was  formed  from  the  lid  of  a 
cigar-box  (than  which  we  may  say,  en  poMMant,  there  is  no  better  ma- 
terial !)  by  being  carved  somewhat  to  the  shape  of  the  foreum,  eUcad- 
ing  from  (he  elbow  to  the  distal  end  of  the  metkcarpos;  mft^'  hariag 

[Fig.  147.] 


been  well  padded  with  cotton,  a  few  tnms  of  a  roller  were  passed  aromtd 
it  to  secnre  the  padding ;  the  body  of  the  roller  was  then  attached  to 
the  face  of  the  palmar  end  of  the  splint,  corresponding  to  the  carred 


block  of  Dr.  Bond's,  and  the  apparatus  was  ready  for  use.  The  ami 
was  laid  upon  the  splint,  as  usual,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  compreo 
were  properly  arranged,  and  the  whole  was  secured  by  a  roller. — Ed.] 

Fracture  of  both  Jiadiut  and  Ulna. 

This  is  ordinarily  the  result  of  direct  violence;  and  the  fractures  con- 
sequently are  at  corresponding  points — usually  near  the  middle  of  the 
forearm.  By  the  action  of  the  pronator  quadratns  the  band  is  pronated, 
and  the  lower  fragments  arc  approximated  to  each  other ;  they  are  aUo 
drawn  upward  by  the  combined  action  of  the  extensor  and  flexor  mus- 
cles in  the  forearm,  and  usually  project  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  limb. 
On  extension  and  rotation,  crepitus  may  be  very  plainly  perceived.  The 
treatment  is,  as  for  single  fracture,  by  long  splints  and  interosseous 
pads. 

In  young  persons,  both  bones  not  unfrequently  give  way  at  their  epi- 
phytes ;  an  accident  which  closely  simulates  luxation  of  the  carpus. 
Like  fracture  of  the  radius  alone,  it  is  usually  the  result  of  indirect  vio- 
lence, by  rf  fall  on  the  hand.  The  lower  fragments,  with  the  carpus, 
are  displaced  backwards;  the  upper  project  on  the  palmar  aspect.     The 
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[Fig.  149.] 


latter  are  kept  in  close  approximation  by  the  pronator  quadratus,  while 
the  forearm  is  pronated  by  the  pronator  radii  teres.    Considerable  power 
is  required,  by  extension,  to  undo  the  locking  and  displacement;  and 
then  crepitus  is  emitted  on  rotation.    The  hand  usually 
remains  in  the  middle  state  between  pronation  and 
supination.     In  treatment,  coaptation,  by  efficient  ex- 
tension, having  been  accomplished,  is  maintained  by 
long  splints,  as  in  the  other  fractures. 

[Partial  Fracture. — It  happens  occasionally  that  one 
or  both  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  may  be  only  par- 
tially broken,  t.  e.j  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  bone  are 
ruptured,  while  others  are  merely  bent.  The  result  is 
a  bending  of  the  bones ;  no  crepitus  can  be  felt ;  the 
restoration  of  the  proper  shape  of  the  bone  is  more 
difficult  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  complete  fracture, 
bat  when  this  has  been  accomplished  the  deformity  is 
less  apt  to  recur.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for 
the  ordinary  fracture. — Ed.] 


Fracture  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones, 


[Partial  fractara  with 
bending  of  the  Radi* 
ufl — the  patient  being 
young,  aa  indicated  bj 
the  eplphTrifl  baring 
separated.  (From  Fer> 
guaaon.)— £d.] 


The  Carpal  bones  are  seldom  fractured  but  by  great 
and  direct  force ;  and  then  the  fracture  is  not  only  com- 
pound, but  also  generally  accompanied  with  such  injury 
to  other  parts  as  to  call  for  amputation.  The  Meta- 
carpal bones,  however,  not  unfrequently  give  way — 
simply,  and  remediably — by  force  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect ;  most  frequently  the  latter,  as  in  violent  blows  delivered  on  the 
knuckles.  The  fragments  may  be  made  to  ride,  by  the  force  which 
occasioned  solution  of  continuity ;  and  lateral  displacement  may  be  sub- 
sequently caused  by  action  of  the  interosseous  muscles.  The  swelling, 
pain,  and  powerlessness  of  the  limb,  with  characteristic  crepitus  on 
manipulation,  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  injury. 
Coaptation  is  effected  by  extension,  and  is  secured  afterwards  by  splints, 
extending  from  above  the  wrist  to  beyond  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  on  either 
aspect.  Interosseous  pads  may  be  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  frac- 
tured bone,  on  the  dorsal  aspect ;  on  the  palmar,  one  large  and  suitable 
pad  is  placed,  to  occupy  and  maintain  the  hollow  of  the  natural  arch  of 
the  hand. 

In  compound  injuries  of  this  part,  amputation  is  to  be  had  recourse 
to  with  reluctance.  When  it  is  inevitable,  let  it  be  as  partial  and  limited 
as  possible,  for  the  obvious  reasons  formerly  stated  when  treating  of 
amputation  on  account  of  disease. 


Fracture  of  the  Phalanges. 

Fractures  of  the  phalanges  are  usually  compound.  But,  whether 
compound  or  simple,  their  marks  are  so  plain  as  to  render  mistake, 
under  any  circumstances,  impossible.  When  preservation  of  the  injured 
part  is  deemed  practicable  and  expedient,  reduction  is  carefully  efiected; 
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and  coaptation  is  maintained  by  slender  splinta  of  wood  placed  on  Ai    ' 
dorsal  and  palmar  aspects. 


DISLOCATIONS. 

DUhctOion  qf  the  Clamele. 

1.  The  sternal  extremity  may  be  displaoed  either  baekwaids  or  fti^ 
wards,  a.  Forwards. — Dislocation  forwards  is  hr  moch  the  more  fire- 
qoent ;  produced  by  force  applied  indirectly  through  die  diooMer. 
The  dislodged  extremity  is  seen  and  felt  plainly  restinff  in  front  of  tiw 
sternum.  Replacement  is  effected  by  raising  the  shonlder,  and  bf 
carrying  it  backwards  so  as  to  approximate  the  soapnbs.  Treatment  m 
the  same  as  for  fracture  of  the  bone,  excepting  the  pad  m  the  azillai 
which  is  here  unnecessary.  6.  Backwards. — Dislocation  backwards  is 
extremely  rare.  It  has  resulted  from  direct  Tiolenoe  applied  to  die 
party  and  also  from  the  gradual  displacement  which  attenoa  on  rotation 
and  curvature  of  the  spinal  column.  To  effect  reduction,  let  an  aanstant 
grasp  both  shoulders,  and,  placing  his  knee  between,  middenly  bend 
them  backwards  towards  each  other,  while  the  surgeon  in  front  pdb 
forward  the  end  of  the  bone.  For  retention,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  shoulder  from  the  side ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  plaong  a  lans 
pad  in  the  axilla,  and  binding  down  the  lower  end  of  the  hnmenis.  El 
an  example  dependent  on  spinal  curvature,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
retain  the  end  of  the  bone  in  its  proper  place ;  and  ihe  diatresa  ooefr' 
sioned  by  its  backward  pressure,  proved  so  great  as  to  lead  to  extirpation 
of  the  offending  part.^ 

2.  The  scapular  extremity  is  not  unfrequently  displaced  upwards  on 
the  acromion,  by  falls  on  the  shoulder ;  the  amount'  of  deformity  and 
inconvenience  bein^  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  laceration  of  the  con- 
fining ligaments.  The  shoulder  is  depressed,  and  the  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  seen  and  felt  rising  over  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  Reduction  is 
effected  by  elevation  and  retraction  of  the  shoulder ;  consequently,  the 
same  treatment  is  necessary  as  for  fractured  clavicle,  but  maintained 
with  unusual  accuracy,  as  well  as  for  an  unusual  length  of  time,  the 
bone  being  very  liable  to  redisplacement,  and  consoudation  of  the 
ligamentous  apparatus  being  apt  to  prove  both  tardy  and  imperfect. 

Displacement  of  the  Angle  of  the  Scapula. 

Young  men,  who  use  the  arms  violently  in  their  habitual  occupations, 
are  liable  to  this  accident.  The  latissimus  dorsi  passes  beneath,  instead 
of  over  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  causing  unseemly  projection  of 
this,  with  pain  and  loss  of  function  in  the  limb.  Reduction  is  easily 
effected  by  direct  manipulation,  while  the  arm  is  much  raised  and  brought 
backwards,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscle ;  and,  by  bandaging  and  rest,  tiie 
normal  relation  may  be  maintained.     On  resuming  the  use  of  the  arm, 

*  A.  Cooper  on  DislocaiionB,  last  edition,  p.  354. 
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redisplacement  is  very  apt  to  occar ;  a  circumatance  of  the  less  moment, 
however,  as  in  time  both  power  and  extent  of  motion  are  almost  com- 
pletely regained,  independently  of  reduction. 

A  more  serione  defonnity  ie  connected  with  paralysis  of  the  rhomboid 
moscleB,  and  occurs  in  young  persona  who  follow  constrained  and  seden- 
tary avocations.  Displacement  of  the  lower  angle  not  oaly  takes  place ; 
bn^  besides,  the  base  of  the  bone  projects  forwards,  on  moving  the 
shoulder,  to  snch  an  extent  as  almost  to  admit  of  the  baod  being  placed 
between  the  subscapularis  and  the  ribs.  In  this  case,  treatment  must 
be  mainly  constitutional ;  but  the  atteotioa  is  also  directed  towards 
restoration  of  tone  in  the  faulty  muscles,  by  galvanism,  friction,  and 
other  means. 

Dislocation  of  the  Humerut  at  the  Shoulder. 

This  is  more  likely  to  follow  indirect  than  direct  violence,  as  formerly 
explained  {Prineiplet,  Sd  Am.  Ed.  p.  675).  There  are  varieties  ;  three 
complete  luxations,  and  two  partial  displacements. 

1.  ZHtlocation  downwardif,  into  the  axilla,  is  the  most  common — 
indeed,  is  regarded  as  the  ordinary  form  of  injury.  In  addition  to  the 
ffeneral  signs  of  dislocation,  there  ar0  the  following ;  The  shoulder  is 
flattened,  the  deltoid  having  sunk  inwards ;  an  ample  and  evident  space 
exists  beneath  the  acromion,  which  process  is  unusually  and  strikingly 
prominent ;  the  arm  is  slightly  elongated,  the  elbow  is  abducted  from 
the  side ;  on  elevating  the  limb,  the  head  of  the  bone  ia  plainly  felt  in 
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the  axilla — and  it  is  found  to  move  with  the  shaft  in  rotation ;  motion 
is  greatly  abridged,  unless  when  the  muscular  system  is  unnsually  relaxed 
and  flabby;  there  is  no  true  crepitus;  pressure  of  the  bone's  head  on 
nerves  and  veins  in  the  axilla  is  evinced,  by  tingling  sensations  and 
swelling  of  the  limb  ;  paralysis  may  follow;  not  unfreqnently  the  cir- 
cumflex nerve  has  been  torn  across,  and  permanent  paralysis  of  the 
deltoid  has  resulted. 

Redaction  may  be  effected,  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  pulleys  being  used 
or  not,  according  to  tnronmstances  {Pnneiplet,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  680,  &o.). 
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In  all  cases  of  difficulty,  chloroform  is  of  course  employed  (PrincipUif 
8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  735).  a.  By  rectangular  extension — ^the  axis  of  exten- 
sion being  intended  to  relax  the  deltoid,  supra-spinatns,  and  infra-spi- 
natus  muscles,  which,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  are  the  principal 
opponents  of  reduction.  And  it  is  well  to  relax  the  biceps,  also,  by 
flexion  of  the  forearm ;  the  laque  being  attached,  when  required,  above 
the  elbow.  The  patient  may  be  either  seated  or  recumbent ;  and  counter- 
extension  is  made  by  a  broad  sheet  or  belt  passed  round  the  chest — 
pressure  being  at  the  same  time  made  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  so  as  to 
fix  the  scapula  more  completely.  After  extension  has  been  duly  sus- 
tained {Principles J  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  681),  it  is  suddenly  slacked,  and  a 
jerking,  coaptating  movement  is  made  on  the  head  of  the  bone  upwards; 
the  humerus  being  used  as  a  lever.  When  the  patient  is  seated  on  a 
chair,  much  power  in  this  way  is  obtained  by  the  knee  placed  in  the 
axilla,  on  which  the  humerus  is,  as  it  were,  suddenly  and  forcibly  bent 
Reduction  may  take  place  suddenly  and  with  a  snap ;  or  gradually,  and 
without  a  noise.  Then  the  arm  is  secured  to  the  side,  by  bandaging, 
and  retained  so  for  a  few  days. 

b.  By  extension  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body, — Thus  we  may  sue* 
ceed,  single-handed,  in  recent  or  otherwise  favorable  cases.  The  patient 
is  laid  recumbent ;  and  the  surgdbn  places  himself,  sitting,  by  his  side. 
Taking  hold  of  the  hand  or  wrist  of  the  injured  limb,  the  surgeon 
makes  extension  by  pulling  towards  him ;  while,  placing  his  unbooted 
heel  in  the  axilla,  on  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  pushing  from  him, 
counter-extension  is  made,  and  at  the  same  time  direct  reductive  force 
is  applied.  Or,  instead  of  pulling  by  the  wrist,  a  laque  may  be  fastened 
above  the  elbow ;  by  a  strap  or  towel  attached  to  which,  and  passed 
behind  the  surgeon's  back,  extension  may  be  made  ;  leaving  the  hands 
free  to  rotate  the  flexed  forearm.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  heel's  force  is  neither  excessive,  nor  unduly  directed;  for  it  has 
happened  that,  failing  to  reduce  a  dislocated  humerus,  the  operator  has 
caused  fracture  of  the  ribs.  Rupture  of  the  axillary  artery,  also,  with 
subsequent  formation  of  false  aneurism,  has  been  caused  by  the  heel — 
booted,  and  used  rashly.  Failing  with  the  heel,  the  strap  for  producing 
counter-extension  is  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  extension  made  steadily 
with  pulleys,  with  such  rotation  and  manipulation  as  seem  necessary 
(Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  681). 

c.  By  movement  upwards, — This  is  the  method  of  Malgaigne.  The 
shoulder  and  chest  arc  steadied,  while  the  arm  is  forcibly  raised  above 
the  head;  and,  if  need  be,  extension  is  made  in  that  direction,  with 
subsequent  manipulation  directed  against  the  head  of  the  bone.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  these  latter  proceedings  may  not  be  required, 
the  bone  slipping  into  its  place  during  the  upward  movement. 

Such  details  as  to  reduction  apply  mainly  to  those  cases  in  which, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  anaesthesia  is  not  employed.  With  the  full 
effect  of  chloroform  the  muscular  frame  is  so  relaxed,  that  in  general 
little  else  than  simple  extension,  with  coaptation,  is  required ;  it  being 
comparatively  immaterial  in  what  direction  the  extension  is  made. 

2.  Dislocation  forwards,  beneath  the  pectoral  muscle, — The  head  of 
the  bone  is  displaced  to  the  inside  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  is  locked 
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between  that  and  the  clavicle.  There  is  the  same  flattening  of  the 
shoulder,  with  abnormal  subacromial  space,  as  in  the  preceding  accident; 
bat  to  a  greater  extent.  There  is  less  pain,  the  axillary  plexus  being 
free.  Motion  is  more  abridged.  The  elbow  is  abdacted  and  thrown 
back.  The  head  of  the  bone  may  be  both  seen  and  felt  in  its  abnormal 
site.  The  arm  is  somewhat  shortened.  In  reduction,  the  extending 
force  is  to  be  made  downwards  and  backwards,  in  a  line  with  the  body, 
not  in  a  rectangular  direction  ;  in  order  to  avoid  the  resistance  of  the 
coracoid  process. 

S.  Backwardt  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula. — This  is  the  rarest  form 
of  complete  luxation.  Palpable  presence  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  in 
its  new  locality,  ia  sufficiently  diagnostic.  Rednctiott  may  be  effected 
▼ery  simply,  by  merely  elevating  the  arm,  and  carrying  the  hand  behind 
the  head.  Failing  this,  the  ordinary  means  are  to  be  employed,  as  for 
dislocation  downwards.  ^ 

4.  Subluxation  on  the  coracoid  proceu, — A  partial  displacement  may 
teke  place  in  this  direction.  There  is  slight  flattening  of  the  shoulder, 
iritb  a  corresponding  degree  of  vacancy  beneath  the  acromion,  and  the 
bead  of  the  bone  is  felt  and  seen  projecting  on  the  coracoid  process. 
Beduction  is  beset  with  no  difficulty ;  in  fact,  the  manipulation  required 
for  diagnosis  generally  succeeds  in  effecting  replacement.  The  acci- 
dent is  rare. 

5.  /Subluxation  upwards,  with  displacement  of  the  long  head  of  the 
bieepi. — The  long  tendon  of  this  muscle  may  be  displaced  from  the 
bicipital  groove,  and  laid  over  the  lesser  tubercle.  In  consequence,  the 
bead  of  ^e  humerus  escapes  upwards,  coming  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  acromion.  The  accident  is  obscure,  and  probably  rare.  It  is 
noted  by  loss  of  power  in  the  biceps,  by  pain  in  the  seat  of  iigury,  and 
by  the  peculiar  deformity  attendant  on  the  upward  displacement  of  the 
bead  of  the  bone.  Kednction  ia  effected  by  a  eoaptating  manipulation, 
directed  to  the  tendon,  during  flexion  of  the  forearm. 

Diaheation  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna  at  the  Elbow. 

1.  Baekwards. — Both  bones  of  the  forearm  are  not  nnfrequently 
displaced  backwards,  without  fracture  of  any  part,  by  falls  on  the  hand, 

Fig.  161. 


with  the  elbow  in  a  state  of  semiflexion.     The  joint  ia  much  deformed, 
and  has  its  motion  greatly  abridged.     The  band  and  forearm  are  supine ; 
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th«  joint  is  beot  nearly  at  •  right  angle,  ud  oaa  be  mitW-BOWBlelity 
flexed  nor  eztesded.  The  nlna  and  ndiu  fona  ft  vny  Marke*  pn- 
iection  poateriorlj,  and,  on  examination,  tlie  olponDon  ia  femd  at  • 
lugber  level  tJiaa  tiie  external  condyle  of  tiw  hmncrva.  Tb0  mmatii 
process  of  the  ulna  mts  in  the  oarity  whidi  ought  to  noeuv  t^  «)•• 
cranon ;  and  on  each  aide  of  the  oleenuum  a  hollow  ip  naoae^  If 
abaeace  of  the  lower  part  of  the  triceps  from  its  wonted  toeaHij.  ■  na 
trochlea  of  the  hnmenu,  proJectiDg  forwardi^  fbrsu  •  bvd  avBDiig 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  bioepa. 

Bedtutioa  m^y  be  effected  in  two  waya.  a.  Bjf  *xiamtm,  «Mm- 
aptattontfi-om  behind.  IIub  ia  the  preferable  mode.  The  patieet  la 
placed  with  his  bade  to  the  fftrgeon,  aod  tin  vhvt 
ng.  162.  naring  been  fixed,  «tenaioa  is  made  with  th»  am 
directed  completely  backwards,  in  a  reotangiiliar  nbt- 
tion  to  the  tronk,  bo  as  to  relax  the  tfioepe  HiMlfc 
Very  frequently,  in  recent  eaaea,  the  CMntor  thna 
Buc(»ed8,  single-handed,  by  extwaioo  auwe.  intk 
the  left  band  he  makea  o(Hmter-«xt«Mi«K  «i  lib 
ec^nla,  while  with  the  right  ho  extenda  fnm  At 
wrist.  In  difficult  eases,  extension  ia  iatmtad  M 
assistants,  with  or  without  pnlleys,  while  the  aargewt 
conducts  the  direct  cosptating  manipnlatioDe  of  thf 
joint,  the  pati^t  under  chlornonn.  b.  B$  ^rdlU§ 
oeniiM^  t3u  joint  over  ike  ituo. — The  pata«it  bariag 
been  seated  tm  a  chur,  the  soiveon  phoM  hia  kaee  m 
the  hollow  of  the  elbow.  PresBine  ue  radiaa  and  pIh 
down  upon  the  knee,  the  ooron<»diirooeaa  ia  fireei  fina 
the  humerus,  by  separatioD ;  and  uien,  on  forcible  jtt 
gradual  flexion,  reduction  is  effected. 

2.  Laterally. — Both  bones-  may  be  displaeed  late- 
rally, as  well  as  backwards,  in  two  ways ;  to  the  iB- 
side,  or  to  the  outside,  a.  Backward*  and  outwarit. 
— The  coronoid  process  rests  on  the  back  part  of  the 
external  condyle.  The  ulna  projects  more  backwardi 
than  in  the  ordinary  dislocation.  The  radius  forms  a 
protuberance  behind  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow, 
tBTMtorti  luiB^'  Id  where  its  head  may  be  felt  plainly  rotating.  The  inner 
finnt.  condyle  projects  palpably.    (.  Backwardt  andinwardt. 

— The  external  condyle  projects.  The  ulna  ia  promi- 
nent posteriorly,  resting  on  the  inner  condyle,  while  the  head  of  the 
radius  is  placed  in  the  posterior  fosaa  of  the  humerus.  S^du^ition,  in 
either  case,  may  be  effected  as  in  ordinary  dislocation. 


DiaWation  of  the  Ulna  at  the  EUxm, 

The  ulna  may  be  displaced,  Bingly,  in  two  directions.  1.  Baek- 
wartjg.— The  olecranon  projects  behind.  The  forearm  is  much  twisted 
inwards,  with  pronation  of  the  hand.  The  elbow  is  bent  nearly  at 
right  angles,  flexion  can  be  but  very  slightly  increased,  and  extennon 
is  quite  impracticable.     Reduction  is  effected  by  bending  the  elbow 
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orer  the  knee,  and  drawiog  the  forearm  downwards.  The  radios 
proves  of  use,  in  this  movement,  by  pushing  the  external  condyle  back 
opoQ  the  nloa. 

2.  Baeiwardt  and  inteardt, — The  olecranon  projects  mach  behiod, 
the  coronoid  process  rests  on  the  inner  condyle,  and  a  finger  may  be 
pUced  in  the  sigmoid  cavity.  The  forewm  is  eemiflexed,  the  hand 
pronated.  Extension  may  be  performed  readily  by  the  surgeon,  but 
complete  flexion  is  impracticable.  Much  pain  is  experienced,  on  account 
of  pressure  on  the  ulnar  nerve.  Reduction  is  effected  by  direct  efforts 
of  coaptation,  during  powerful  and  sustained  extension.     The  accident 


Fig.  153. 


Dislocation  of  the  Radius  at  the  JElboui. 

The  radios  may  be  displaced  singly,  also,  in  two  directions.  1. 
JForwardt. — The  bead  of  the  bone  rests  in  the  hollow  above  the  external 
eondyle,  and  may  be  felt  there.  The 
forearm  is  slightly  bent,  and  can  be 
nether  completely  flexed  nor  extended. 
On  attempting  flexion,  the  head  of  the 
radios  is  felt  to  strike  against  the  hu- 
merus, abruptly  arresting  the  move- 
ment. The  hand  is  inclined  to  prona- 
tion. Reduction  is  effected  by  grasping 
the  hand  firmly,  performing  supination, 
and  extending  the  forearm  steadily. 

2.  Backwards.— The  head  of  the 
radius  is  displaced  behind  the  external 
oondyle  and  to  its  outside ;  and  in  this 
locality  it  can  be  both  seen  and  felt 
Tery  plainly,  especially  on  extending 
the  limb.  Reduction  is  managed  as  in  the  preceding  accident,  but  with 
the  hand  pronated,  not  supine. 

[^Compound  Dislocation  of  the  Elbow. 

Gomponnd  dislocation  of  the  elbow  may  occur,  complicated,  perhaps, 

irith  fracture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ulna  or  radius,  or  of  the  condyloid 

[Fig.  164.] 


(Fma  FsigmtoD.) 
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porUon  of  the  humenu.    In  thit  foni^  of  i^fnij,  if  tiw  wftpHli  ■• 
not  too  aerionsly  dsnuged,  md  the  bono  not  too-nmiA  MNoanlBl,  \ 
and  if  the  main  artery  has  esoaped,  redaction  may  be  attempted.    If  ': 
thia  cannot  be  accompliabed,  the  proprie^  of  rMMCtoH  of  dw  bone  or   j 
bones  Bhoald  be  coniidered  before  amputation  of  the  arm'  ii  detamiMd 
on,  as  in  the  case  of  compoond  fraotnre  of  the  elboir. 

In  oaae  of  rednotioa,  tne  wonnd  in  the  eoft  parts  ahonld  b«  doiii  is 
accurately  as  posuble ;  lint,  latqiated  with  some  adheaiv 
ehonld  be  placed  apoa-  it,  and  emy  eflfort  made  to  procure  u 
first  intention.    Ihuing  the  treatment,  the  arm  Ukoold  be 
partially  flexed,  npon  a  propvly  oonstriioted  splint — ^Ed.] 

J)itloeaUim  <(f  the  WritL 

1.  I>i$loeatum  tf  the  Sadiut  and  E7lM.-r-These  bene*  owy  bo  de- 
placed,  together,  either  on  the  donal  or  on  the  pafanar  aapest  of  tiw 

[Fig.  166.] 


[Rg.  166.] 


(TtwADlcriorDUoatlonoflhelUdlHudCluattlMVilit    trrnm  rw|ii»Mi)    fc] 

.  Falling  on  the  palm,  the  two  bones  may  be  displaced  fOTwaidl 
on  the  annnlar  hgament ;  i^Ia, 
from  a  fall  on  the  back  of  tka 
hand,  the  re7erae  moremoDt  is 
likely  to  occur.  In  «ther  cms^ 
the  signs  are  plain;  %  dorsal 
and  a  palmar  swelling  exist,  ooM- 
poaed  either  of  the  carpal  btmss 
or  of  the  ends  of  the  radios  and 
nlna,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and, 
by  rotation  and  manipidation, 
it  is  ascertained  that  continuity 
in  the  radios  and  nlna  is  un- 
broken. The  accident  is  rare; 
fracture  of  the  radius  being  a 
much  more  common  result  of  the 
same  exciting  cause.  HedmettM 
is  readily  effected  by  extennou 
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and  coaptation.     And  it  is  well  to  maintain  retention  for  some  time, 
by  splints,  as  for  fracture  of  the  bones. 

Subluxation  forwards  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  result  of  falls 
on  the  palm;  the  bones  being  not  only  displaced  towards  the  palm,  but 
also  separated  from  each  other.  The  nature  of  the  accident  is  plain, 
and  reduction  is  easy.  But,  unless  splints  be  carefully  worn  for  at 
least  a  fortnight,  deformity  by  continuance  of  partial  displacement 
may  scarcely  be  averted. 

2.  Dislocation  of  the  Radius  at  the  Wrist, — The  distal  extremity  of 
the  radius  may  be  displaced  forwards^  separately ;  resting  on  the  sca- 
phoid bone  and  trapezium.  The  styloid  process  is  no  longer  situated 
opposite  to  the  latter  bone ;  and  the  end  of  the  radius  may  be  both  felt 
and  seen  projecting  on  the  forepart  of  the  wrist.  The  hand  is  twisted. 
Reduction  is  effected  by  simple  extension  and  coaptation.  Splints  are 
necessary  for  subsequent  retention. 

8.  Dislocation  of  the  l/lna, — Dislocation  of  the  ulna,  separately, 
may  take  place  backwards  ;  the  end  of  the  bone  projecting  plainly,  with 
twisting  of  the  hand ;  and  the  line  of  the  styloid  process  showing  obvious 
alteration.  Reduction  and  retention  are  managed  as  in  the  preceding 
accident. 

4.  Dislocation  of  the  Carpus. — Complete  luxation  of  any  of  the  car- 
pal bones  is  rare.  But  subluxation  of  the  os  magnum  and  of  the  cunei- 
form bone  is  occasionally  met  with ;  weakening  the  joint,  and  causing 
projection  on  the  hick  of  the  wrist  during  flexion.  Treatment  is  by 
continued  pressure  and  support  from  without,  and  by  disuse  of  the  part 
for  some  considerable  time. 


*  Dislocation  of  the  Fingers, 

By  falls  sustained  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  dislocation  of  the  pha- 
langes is  sometimes  produced ;  and  the  displacement  is  usually  on  the 
dorsal  aspect.  It  is  more  common  between  the  first  and  second  pha- 
langes, than  between  the  second  and  third.  The  nature  of  the  injury 
is  exceedingly  plain ;  and  replacement  is  effected  by  extension  and 
coaptation.  To  render  extension  effective,  it  may  be  necessary  to  affix 
a  laque,  a  piece  of  tape,  or  the  end  of  a  silk  handkerchief,  or  a  ribbon, 
to  the  distal  phalanx,  by  means  of  the  clove-hitch  {Principles^  3d  Am. 
£d.  p.  680).  Sometimes  the  handle  of  a  key  may  be  used  advantage- 
ously as  an  instrument  of  reduction.  Splints  are  expedient  for  some 
days  afterwards. 

Compound  dislocations  almost  always  are  of  such  severity  as  to 
demand  amputation. 

Dislocation  of  the  Thumb. 

The  first  phalanx  is  not  unfrequently  dislocated  backwards  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  metacarpal  bone ;  and  is  reduced,  in  general,  with  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  the  strong  lateral  ligaments  which  oppose  the  retro- 
graae  movement ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  many  strong  muscles — 
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.  tif^t — which  are  oonneotod  -with  this  part,  sod  lequn  to  be  of«nii 
is  the  extension.    Extension  hating  been  mu&tftiiied  for  aons  ti 


steadily,  by  mnns  of  a  suitable  laque  attainted  to  th«  fint  ] 
fiexioD  is  made  towards  the  palm ;  and  dorvig  this  fbrmd  bm 
bIowI;  jet  determinedly  pwformed,  reduotion  is  nniallj  aeeoii 


uturion  apgrn  tht  Ben.    (TiaM  n 


It  may  be  necessary,  in  extreme  cases,  to  have  reeonrse  to  anboiitaiiBiM 
section  of  one  or  other  lateral  ligament ;  bat  each  neoeasitj,  with  tkt 
use  of  chloroform,  may  scarcely  be  expected  to  arise. 

Hind,  on  Fr««tnr«a,  London,  1836.  Lonadsle,  on  FnctoM*,  LondoB,  18S8.  A.  OMpir, 
on  DUloaationB  utd  Tnobma,  London,  1842.  DapoTtreii,  on  Duwwm  aad  IqJnriM  rf 
BouM,  Sfdinlutm  Soolel;,  London,  1847.  Smith,  on  FnctoreB  in  the  TldBi^  m  JoiM^ 
fto.,  DnbUn,  I84T.  Tinoent,  ObMi-ratiDiia  on  So^ieal  Fnetloe,  A«.  Loudon,  18IT. 
rCKllav&7,  FnotureB  in  the  Tioinitf  at  the  Shonldcrjolnt,  London,  1800.  "-■  -' — 
Trait*  dos  Fraetorea,  Pwis,  1850.— En.] 
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CHAPTER    W_ 


INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE.  '^ 

Concussion  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Bt  falls  or  blows,  the  spinal  cord,  like  the  brain,  may  sustain  a 
sreater  or  less  degree  of  concussion ;  having  its  functions  arrested  or 
disordered,  without  actual  lesion  done  to  its  structure.  The  concussion 
may  be  either  general  or  partial.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  cord  suffers,  though  unequally;  the  major  effect  being  at  and 
beneath  the  part  struck — as  denoted  by  paralysis,  more  or  less  complete, 
of  the  parts  thence  supplied  by  nerves.  This  paralysis  is  transient ; 
passing  off  in  a  few  hours — or  days ;  never  of  long  duration  when 
simple — ^that  is,  when  not  accompanied  or  followed  by  extravasation  or 
effusion.  As  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  reaction  may  prove  excessive, 
and  inflammatory  action  may  speedily  supervene  ;  attacking  the  cord, 
its  membranes,  or  both,  and  ushering  in  a  completely  new  train  of 
symptoms.  Or — also  as  in  the  case  of  the  brain — the  immediate  re- 
salts  of  the  injury  may  all  seem  happily  to  pass  away;  and,  at  a  remote 
period,  an  insidious  chronic  inflammatory  process  may  occur,  in  the  cord 
or  in  its  membranes ;  causing,  in  the  one  case,  thickening  with  effusion, 
in  the  other,  purulent  softening  of  slow  progress. 

Treatment  is  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  in  concussion  of  the 
brain  (p.  38).  Absolute  quietude  is  enjoined ;  and  the  period  of  re- 
action 18  carefully  watched.  If  it  threaten  to  prove  excessive,  antiphlo- 
gistic measures  are  adopted,  according  as  circumstances  may  seem  to 
demand.  And,  for  a  long  period  after  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  patient 
must  be  content  to  use  all  the  precautions  of  a  prudent  invalid,  so  as  to 
avert,  if  possible,  the  insidious  and  formidable  remote  results.  These, 
having  threatened,  are  best  met  by  rest  and  patient  counter-irritation — 
with  appropriate  constitutional  treatment. 

Softening  of  the  spinal  cord,  chronic,  insidious,  and  intractable,  is  no 
nnfrequent  consequence  of  severe  falls,  or  blows,  upon  the  spine ;  more 
especially  in  those  in  the  better  ranks  of  life,  who  have  lived  hard,  and 
indulged  much  in  venery.  The  lower  limbs  first  begin  to  fail,  the 
extensor  muscles  proving  unequal  to  maintain  the  erect  posture,  and 
the  knees  consequently  ever  and  anon  threatening  to  give  way.  The 
feet  are  moved  oddly,  and  are  not  planted  on  the  ground  firmly,  or  with 
eertainty  on  the  spot  intended  ;  the  legs  are  thrown  outwards  in  step- 
ping, and  bring  the  feet  down  with  a  slap.  The  body  is  stooped  in 
walking;  and  the  line  of  progress  is  seldom^a  straight  one.     The 
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eight— wt  slaggiah,  and  the  abdomen  enlaiges.  The  urine  is  voided 
in  t&^^oulty.  The  arms  are  found  to  be  weak ;  and  the  fiomi  sesB 
adoally  freeing  themselyes  from  oontrol  of  the  wfll ;  wsra  Uh 
^me  uncertainty  and  ineffidency  in  doing  anythipi;  vith  dM  hsa£ 
'  fingers,  as  was  first  obserred  in  the  lower  extremities.  Not  anfit^ 
itly,  the  patient  is  mach  harassed  bynearal^  pains^  ahooting  dsva 
the  back  and  limbs,  and  sometimes  aflfecting  the  head  also.  GtmbsI^, 
such  symptoms  increase ;  nrine  and  feoes  come  to  be  paiod  invehn- 
tarily,  or  almost  so;  the  nse  of  the  limbs  becomes  more  and  mose  fteUs 
and  uncertain  ;  the  brain  at  last  is  involved ;'  the  mind  grows  imbedhb 
as  well  as  the  body ;  and  the  patient  dies,  often  with  symptoms  of  slow 
compression.  The  spinal  cord  is  often  found  more  or  mss  sdEMled  wilh 
ramottissement ;  sometimes,  however,  it  presents  no  organic  leaion.  BiS 
little  benefit  can  be  expected  from  treatment.  Of  heroic  MaeJBas, 
there  is  no  tolerance.  Indeed,  the  prudent  practitioner  oontenSs  hhaielf 
with  enjoining  great  temperance  in  all  things ;  while,  by  the  eiqpkj- 
ment  of  ordinary  and  simple  means,  he  seeks  to  palliate  9jwafiUm$^  and 
delay  the  fatal  issue. 

Oompre$$ion  qf  the  Spinal  Oord. 

This  may  be  caused,  as  in  the  brain,  bv  extravasation  of  Uoodli  en 
the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  cord ;  by  fracture,  and  dinnlaei 
mept  of  the  vertebrae,  producing  direct  pressure  on  the  cord,  with  sr 
without  laceration  of  its  substance ;  by  inflammatory  exodationa  aad 
effusions  exterior  to  the  cord ;  or  by  purulent  discttganimtion  ef  the 
cord  itself,  the  result  of  inflammatory  action.  Very  obvioiialy,  thi 
direct  interference  of  operative  surgery  is  here  of  no  nvail ;  the  tre- 
phine is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Treatment  consists  of  expectant  rest»  ia 
the  first  instance ;  anxiously  looking  for  the  earliest  appearanoe  sf 
inflammatory  action ;  opposing  this  by  the  suitable  means,  yet  att 
heroically — knowing  that  in  such  cases  active  and  extreme  depmka  ii 
ill  borne ;  and  mitigating  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  paralytie 
state,  as  far  as  the  resources  of  our  art  will  allow.  In  the  caae  of  extia- 
vasated  blood,  if  the  immediate  risk  be  overpassed,  we  may  reaamaUj 
entertain  expectation  of  a  fortunate  result.  On  the  other  hand,  fev 
cases  of  displaced  fracture  are  wholly  recovered  from.  And  the  ^d  of 
inflammatory  disorganization,  whether  chronic  or  acute,  is  almost  i^ 
variably  disastrous. 

Fracture  of  the  Spine. 

Severe  and  direct  violence  is  more  likely  to  cause  fracture  than  dis- 
location of  the  vertebrae ;  these  bones  being  so  intimately  connected 
to  each  other  by  their  articulating  processes.  The  spinous  processes 
alone  may  be  broken.  There  is  then  little  displacement ;  and  the  con- 
sequences are  but  trivial.  But  fracture  traversing  the  body  of  the  bone, 
making  a  complete  solution  of  continuity  in  the  spinal  column  at  that 
part,  is  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger.  Structural  injury  has  proba- 
bly been  inflicted,  at  t]^e  same  time,  on  the  spinal  cord  and  its  mefli- 
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branes ;  extravasation  of  blood  has  taken  place  into  the  canal ;  pro- 
bably  this  is  displacement  of  the  fragments,  and  farther  injury  thereby 
done  to  the  soft  parts  within.     Ordinarily,  there- 
fore, the  most  prominent  sign  of  spinal  Fracture  Fig.  169. 
— besides  pain,  swelling,  mobility,  crepitus,  and 
departure  from  normal  outline  at  the  injured 
put — is  paralysis  of  those  muscles  whose  nerv- 
008  supply  proceeds  from  beneath  the  seat  of 
injury. 

According  to  the  seat  of  injury,  the  nature  of 
the  case  materially  raries.  When  the  lumbar 
region  has  suffered,  the  more  prominent  symp- 
toms are — paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  usually 
with  loss  of  sensation ;  involuntary  discharge 
of  feces ;  retention  of  urine ;  and,  frequently, 
priapism.  When  the  injury  has  occurred  in  the 
wper  dorsal,  or  lower  cervical  region,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  symptoms  there  are — paralysis  of 
one  or  both  arms,  difficulty  of  breathing,  slug- 
^hness  of  the  bowels,  with  distension  of  the 
abdomen.  If,  again,  the  fracture  be  above  the 
origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve — and  compression 
there  prove  great — respiration  will  at  once  cease,  causing  death. 

An  almost  invariable  result  of  spinal  fracture,  wherever  situated,  is 
%  deteriorated  condition  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  kidneys  err  in 
their  function  ;  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder,  becoming  the 
seat  of  chronic  congestion,  assumes  a  most  depraved  action ;  copious, 
fetid,  turbid,  ammoniacal  urine  passes  away,  with  sad  aggravation  of 
the  general  disorder  of  system.  The  bowels,  too,  are  not  merely  dis- 
tended and  sluggish,  but  become  depraved  in  the  function  of  their 
mucous  membrane ;  the  dejections  evincing  a  very  vitiated  character. 
Bed-sores  are  apt  to  form. 

The  symptoms,  continuing  and  gravescent,  may  terminate  in  death, 
or,  gradually  mitigating,  recovery  may  ensue,  more  or  less  complete. 
Obvioosly,  the  dangers  to  life  are  both  many  and  formidable ;  inflam- 
matory action  in  the  cord  or  membranes,  effusion,  exudation,  disorgani- 
sation, secondary  affections  of  the  digestive  and  urinary  organs,  bed- 
sores, and  general  exhaustion.  It  need  not  excite  surprise  to  find  the 
average  of  recoveries  extremely  small. 

The  treatment  maybe  reduced  to  simple  principles:  Very  careful 
moTement  of  the  patient,  and  adjustment  on  a  hard  mattress,  lest  far- 
ther displacement  of  the  fragments  occur.  [The  best  bed  for  patients 
suffering  with  fracture  of  the  spine,  is  the  water-bed  of  Dr.  Arnott 
Bat  this  is  accessible  to  but  few ;  in  hospitals,  it  should  be  provided  for 
all  such  cases.  The  ordinary  mattress  may,  perhaps,  hasten  the 
sloughing  which  always  attends  this  injury,  and  the  feather-bed  has 
notlung  to  recommend  it. — Go.]  An  equally  careful  reduction  of  the 
displacement  which  is  found  to  exist.  Ketention,  by  adaptation  of  a 
splint,  of  wood,  pasteboard,  gutta-percha,  or  padded  iron,  on  each  side 
of  the  spine,  for  some  distance  above  and  below  the  site  of  injury. 
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EnlbFcement  of  absolute  qnietiide^  satiphlogistisf  regiiMik,  and  the  ottv 
obykniB  prophylactic  measures.  Modwate  antipMogiiCMS^  ahodd  wgrn- 
toms  of  OTeraction  exhibit  themseltes.  MitigatieB  of  die  i 
resiilts  occoning  in  the  dimtiTo  aad  iirhary  OM^  olMin 
and  better  moyements  of  tSe  bowels;  relieving  toe  blaMsv  Iby 
ter,  at  stated  and  freqnent  intervals;  and  rectiffiog  tiai  tats  ef  As 
urine^  hj  miaaral  acids  and  other  me^nal  means  In  'mtHttntf  ass  fbr 
that  purpose.  Ultimately,  immediate -dan^  having  pasBeJ  hy^  dinet- 
ing  attention  to  amendment  of  circulation  in  the  paralytic  parts;  ttas 
preventing  shrinldng  by  atrophy,  and  perhaps  asststiag  m  tte  reeoveij 
of  function.  The  means  usiMly  employed  to  fialffl  the  ImS  indiestioa, 
are  fricti<m,  shampooing,  galvanism,  and  electridtj,  sftft  the  ise  of 
strychnia.  Galvanism  and  electricity  are  to  be  usedwifli  eivtieB,  hsiii>- 
ever;  it  being  the  opinion  of  some,  that  although,  by  sMaas  «f  thess 
agents,  flmseular  contractility  may  for  a  time  be  rwiiedf  yet  ttat  tks 
amen^pient  is  in  general  but  temporary,  and  that  the  mwta  idtimatfllf 
lapse  into  a  worse  degree  of  impotency.  CounterAntatiea  mi 
times  of  service. 

In  the  obviously  displaced  spinal  fracture,  with  symptosai  of 
pression  of  the  cord,  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  we  treptdne^  wA 
the  view  of  relieving  the  injured  medullary  matter.  Season  and  tt* 
perience,  however,  have  decided  against  the  procedure,  iiiqiniT  hMiig 
shown  that  the  compressing  agent  is  usually  the  fore  part  of  tiie  bei^ 
of  the  vertebra,  which  cannot  be  reached  and  dealt  with*  from  irithsML 

Spinal  fi89ure  may  occur,  iKthotit  displacement,  and  yet  BMvy  aiiH 
fatsi,  from  another  cause  than  concussion.  Into  the  ofaft,  a  fmrtmci 
the  membranes  may  be  received  and  retained;  the  oottstkiotieA  mMW 
ah  uninterrupted  exciting  cause  of  inflammatory  action,  aad -fistal  enAk 
tion  or  structural  change  ensue.  The  case  is  obscure  in  its  eoarae,  anl 
is  likely  to  be  unfortunate  in  its  issue,  all  remedial  means  proviwrf 
little  avail  to  arrest  an  action,  which  is  being  ever  fed  and  main^nsl 
by  an  influence  which  is  inaccessible  and  consequently  inauperaMbi 

Di$location  of  the  Spine. 

Luxation  of  the  spine,  without  fracture  of  the  processes,  is  a  im 
injury ;  yet  has  occurred,  occasionally,  in  the  cervical  region,  ordinarily 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  vertebrae.  It  has  happened  bry  museiihr 
power  alone ;  a  maniac,  for  example,  having  so  caused  deatn  by,  as  it 
were,  forcibly  throwing  his  head  from  him,  during  restraint  in  a 
paroxysm  of  excitement.  More  frequently  it  is  the  result  of  violenee 
applied  from  without,  as  by  falls  on  the  head.  Suspension  sometimei 
causes  it,  but  much  more  rarely  than  is  generally  supposed;  umnlly, 
there  is  no  displacement  of  the  vertebrse  whatever,  even  in  mnmisl 
cases,  death  taking  place  from  other  causes  {PrineipleWj  8d  As. 
Ed.  p.  698). 

The  displacement  is  easily  recoraizable  on  manipulation,  and  the 
concomitant  symptoms  of  compressed  or  torn  spinal  cord  are  miflieiently 
explicit.  If  life,  or  the  hope  of  life,  remain,  replacement  is  to  be  effected 
by  careful  extension  and  coaptation ;  afterwards,  untoward  results  are 
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to  be  obviated  hj  euch  management  as  has  been  adviaed  in  the  case  of 
frftCture. 

Subluxation,  or  partial  displacement  of  tbe  vertebrse,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  ma;  take  place  at  any  part  of  tbe  spinal  column,  ft  is 
probably  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  tbe  dorsal  region,  caused  by 
falling  on  the  breech,  from  a  conaid^able  height,  with  consequent 
forcible  bending  of  the  trunk  forwards.  Tbe  posterior  ligamentous 
apparatus  gives  way,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  a  hiatus  between 
toe  spinous  processes  results.  The  symptoms,  in  addition  to  the  marks 
of  displacement,  are  those  of  severe  spinal  concussion,  and  tbe  subse- 
qnent  dangers  are  also  such  as  may  be  expected  to  follow  that  accident. 
By  extension,  replacement  is  gently  effected.  The  same  retentive  ap- 
parfttos  is  then  applied  as  for  fracture,  and  must  be  worn  patiently  for 
weeks ;  tbe  patient  resuming  use  of  his  lower  limbs  very  gradually,  and 
not  till  after  many  weeks  have  elapsed.  Throughout  tne  whole  period 
of  treatment,  an  anxious  regard  is  paid  to  tbe  spmal  cord,  and  remedial 
measures  are  adopted,  if  necessary,  to  ward  off  morbid  action  there. 

Lateral  Curvature  of  the  iSpine. 

Lateral  curvature  of  tbe  spine  is  usually  held  as  contrasted  with 
•ntero-posterior  curvation ;  tbe  latter  the  result  of  ulcerative  lesion  in 
Uie  bodies  of  tbe  vertebrse,  the  former  originally  uncounected  with 
structural  change.  In  the  one,  there  is  mere  change  of%K>8itioD ;  in  the 
other,  there  is  change  and  loss  of  bone,  by  tbe  results  of  inflammatory 
action  which  has  originated  there.  It  is  right  to  remember,  however, 
that  in  some  cases  the  antero-posterior  carve  is  found  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  lateral  displacement — originally  unconnected  with  stmo- 
tnral  change. 

Lateral  curvation  may  arise  from  different  causes.  And  it  is  import- 
ant to  classify  the  cases  accordingly)  that  the  suitable  treatment  may 
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be  afforded  to  each.  1.  Pwuliar  avoeaUanM  are  not  nnfireqiMiilIy  tte 
cause.  Those,  for  example,  which  entail  an  habitanl  uae  of  Ae  iq^ 
arm,  much  disproportioned  to  that  of  =  the  left ;  as  in  Haotamitha  ud 
dragoons.  The  muscles  of  the  rieht  side  become  laigelj  dofelops^L 
and  powerful ;  and  the  trapeiias  and  rhomboids^  thoaohaiiigodyaetiw  in 
the  spinal  column  so  as  to  OTerpower  their  fellows  of  iho  oppoaifes  mi§t 
have  the  effect  of  gradually  indndng  distortion — it  maj  be  to  a 
siderable  extent.  Of  course,  this  is  most  likely  to  oceor  'daing 
lescence.  The  remedy  is  simple;  partial  discontinnanoe  of  the  use  of 
the  right  side,  with  increased  employment  of  the  leJEk.  ThB  ^Bq^aoe- 
ment,  if  recent  and  flight,  can  be  perfectly  remoyed. 

2.  JBad  habit$j  of  standing,  sitting,  or  redlining,  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion, are  very  apt  to  cause  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  lateral  diatordoa 
in  the  youn^.  The  spinal  column  is  habitually  thrown  fsff  ita  nomsl 
line  of  erection ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  both  muscles  and  boneSi  beocm 
ing  accustomed  to  their  abnormal  position,  may  refuse  to  aMone  a:^ 
other.  And  thus  curvature,  both  ^eat  and  oonfinnedy  may  beosBii 
established,  without  any  actual  vice  m  the  skeleton,  the  mnsowai  or  the 
general  system.  Obviously,  there  is  one  class  of  human  beings  madi 
more  than  any  other  exposed  to  this  form  of  curvature ;  namdy*  jonif 
girls  occupied  in  the  crowded  details  of  an  imprudently  managed  oooiss 
of  education.  Young  people  of  both  sexes  are  also  very  liaUe,  who  an 
employed  in  sedentary  occupations  in  trade;  as  in  sewing,  lp«i«i«fc  en* 
graving,  coloring,  &c  ■  The  indications  of  treatment  are  plain ;  d 
tinuance  of  the  hurtful  habit  or  occupation;  ample  amount  of  exi 
out  of  doors ;  and  a  voluntary  use  of  such  gymnastic  or  other  ezeraMS  is 
are  .calculated  to  produce  a  healthful  play  of  the  general  moaoDlar  s|^ 
tem,  and  more  especially  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  apine.^  Anl 
by  means  of  light  articles  of  dress,  fashioned  and  worn  so  aa  to'atftrask 
the  patient's  notice  to  the  threatened  deformity,  while  at  the  same  tias 
they  warn  of  the  negligence  or  awkwardness  which  has  led  to  it^drnw 
of  the  habits  in  question  may  be  greatly  favored.  By  some^  the  ii- 
fluence  of  a  pulley  and  weight,  horizontally  extended  on  the  opposits 
side,  is  made  to  act  correctively  on  the  curve.*  But  all  cnmhrous  ap- 
paratus— in  the  shape  of  stays,  or  other  machinery — are  plainly  to  w 
avoided,  as  likely  to  prove  most  hurtful. 

8.  Hitherto,  we  have  spoken  of  simple  deformity.  Now,  we  have  Is 
do  with  disease.  General  Debility y  however  induced,  in  the  youm^  ii 
a  frequent  cause  of  lateral  curvature;  insu£Scient  food  and  dothmg 
excess  of  confinement  and  work,  febrile  or  other  affections  leaving  tlie 
system  exhausted — are  all  causes  of  such  debility,  with  its  oonseqmjit 
injurious  influence  on  the  spine ;  and  to  these  all  ranks  of  life  are  ;,ib- 
ject.  The.  mifocular  system  grows  especially  weak ;  the  extensors  of 
the  trunk  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  duly  maintaining  the  erect  posture: 
and  deviation  from  the  straight  line  results — at  first  occasional,  after* 
wards  habitual,  and  ultimately  confirmed.  In  the  previous  examples  of 
lateral  curvature — unconnected  with  actual  disease— the  cnrvation  begiiis 

»  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Lancet,  No.  1218,  p.  8,  et  *ey. 

«  Dr.  Brown,  of  Boston,  U.  S.  Lancet,  No.  1829,  p.  178. 
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usually  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  is  mainly  situated  there.  But  in  this 
case,  the  beginning  of  curvation  is  more  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
lumbar  region — at  the  basis  of  the  pyramid  of  support.  An  inclination 
18  made  to  either  side ;  then,  to  atone  for  that,  an  opposite  curve  is 
made  in  the  dorsal  region.  And,  not  unfrequently,  there  is  a  third 
ultimately  established  in  the  cervical,  in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  of 
the  dorsal.  As  the  amount  of  bending  increases,  rotation  at  the  same 
time  generally  takes  place — the  rotation  being  towards  the  same  side 
as  the  curve ;  the  height  of  the  spinal  column,  too,  greatly  decreases  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  serious  changes  happen  to  the  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal viscera.  The  ribs  expand  on  one  side,  while  they  are  closed  on 
the  other ;  and  they  fall  inwards,  narrowing  the  chest  in  its  lateral  di- 
rection, and  producing  prominence  of  the  sternum  and  of  the  costal 
cartilages.  The  heart  and  lungs  become  incommoded,  and  labor  in 
their  function.  The  sternum,  too — with  its  costal  appendages — has 
approached  unusually  near  to  the  pelvis;  the  abdominal  space  is  nar- 
rowed in  consequence,  and  its  organs  are  injuriously  affected.  At  first, 
the  spinal  change  is  chiefly  in  the  intervertebral  spaces  ;  and  the  de- 
formity, at  that  time,  is  capable  of  being  undone,  by  appliances  from 
without,  or,  partially  at  least,  even  by  the  efforts  of  the  patient.  But, 
by  and  by,  the  bones  become  consolidated  in  their  new  relation  ;  inter- 
stitial absorption  taking  place  at  the  compressed  points,  while  corre- 
rnding  expansion  or  growth  occurs  at  those  which  are  free ;  and  then 
deformity  has  become  fixed  and  irremediable — a  circumstance  of 
very  important  and  obvious  bearing  on  the  question  of  treatment. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are  directed  fully  more  to  the  state  of 
the  general  system  than  to  the  part  affected.  A  tonic  regimen  is  pa- 
tiently persevered  in ;  at  the  same  time,  the  deficient  extensors  are  to 
be  roused  by  friction  and  by  suitable  exercise ;  and  from  time  to  time, 
by  manipulation,  a  restoration  of  the  normal  outline  of  the  spine  is  to 
be  attempted.  To  aid  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  last  indication,  a  light 
mechanical  contrivance  may  be  occasionally  employed,  restorative  yet 
not  oppressive.  But  all  cumbrous  or  confining  apparatus,  continuously 
worn,  must  prove  prejudicial ;  the  muscles,  already  weak,  will  be  en- 
feebled more  arid  more ;  and  the  original  malady  cannot  fail  to  sustain 
aggravation.  Good  diet  and  clothing ;  regulation  of  the  bowels ;  expo- 
sore  to  good  air ;  judicious  use  of  medicinal  tonics ;  friction  of  the  back, 
acting  more  especially  on  those  muscles  which  seem  most  deficient; 
healthful  exercise,  both  of  the  general  body  and  of  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  short  of  fatigue;  and  occasional  attempts  at  readjustment  by 
mechanical  appliances,  constitute  the  most  important  means  towards 
alleviation  and  cure.  Myotomy  has  been  practised,  both  in  this  and  in 
other  forms  of  spinal  distortion,  but  with  no  good  result.  The  experience 
and  judgment  of  the  profession  are  alike  opposed  to  it. 

4.  A  diseased  condition  of  a  mitscle  or  bone,  in  another  party  may 
cause  curvature  of  the  spine.  Thus,  a  rigid  and  contracted  state  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  of  one  side,  producing  the  state  called 
Torticollis,  is  very  apt  to  cause  spinal  curvature,  as  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  remedy  is  simple ;  by  division  of  the  offending  muscle. 
And,  again,  shortening  of  a  lower  Umb,  by  morbus  coxarius,  or  by  ill- 
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united  frsctare,  onless  atoned  f«  by  nitiUe  medwnieal  omitrinagi^ 
Mn  searoel;  M\  to  oanee  store  or  len  diBtortion  of  the  ▼artebral«alna. 

6.  Bieluta  ia  eerteinly  not  the  leut  oommon  oneou  And  the  conn-  ' 
tnree,  eo  ocossioned,  Are  mt  onoa  the  moet  rB|nd  and  dooidsd  a  Am 
progras,  and  the  lemst  Eoumable  to  treatment  Th«  peenlnr  chirMlw- 
latio  u  indioaUon  of  the  rickety  Btkte ; '  Btmmoiu  oomplosloB  nad-dft- 
raoter,  and  distortion  of  other  parte  of  the  skeleton,  u  wdl  aa  ef  tW 
■pinal  colonm  {PrmeMf,  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  442),  The  renilta  of  tittwi 
spinal  corratare,  nsoally  with  rotation,  are  rapidly  derelt^wd ;  and,  si 


the  same  time,  the  pelriB  and  lower  limbs,  aa  well  as  the  olanelaB  ani 
the  Bnperior  extremities,  are  more  or  less  distorted.  Usnally,  the  dirsB- 
tion  of  the  spinal  curvatore  is  lateral ;  hnt  it  may  be  antero-poatmor. 
The  treatment — prophylactic  and  carative,  is  snch  aa  has  been  already 
considered  {Prineiplet,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  446,  Ac).  It  is  here  that  the 
use  of  mechanical  aids,  in  the  shape  of  stays  and  belts,  is  not  only 
allowable  but  highly  necessary,  when  the  patient  ia  in  the  ereet  or  semi- 
erect  posture,  and  especially  when  exercise  is  taken ;  yet  requiring  much 
pmdence  and  skill  both  in  their  first  adjustment  and  snbaeqaeDt  we. 
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Diieage  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra. 

InteratUial  abtorptwn  frequently  occurs,  id  connection  with  simple 
carmture,  as  already  stated;  whereby  a  distortion,  at  first  remediable, 
becomes  ultimately  confirmed  and  unalterable.  It  also  occurs  as  a  pri- 
mary affection,  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrie,  as  a  prelude  to  carious 
ulceration  (PrineipUt,  3d  Am.  Ed.  pp.  281 
and  410).  More  rarely,  it  exists  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  disease,  causing  displacement  by 
curration  forwards  at  the  affected  part ;  and 
deposit,  following  on  absorption,  after  a  time, 
confirms  the  curve  by  consolidation.  Treat- 
ment is  bj  rest  and  gentle  counter-irritation. 

Continuous  Absorption,  ind  Simple  Ulcera- 
tion occur  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  as 
tbe  results  of  pressure;  the  former  often  ia 
caused  by  the  gradual  action  of  an  anenrismal 
tumor;  the  latter  may  result  from  the  more 
speedy  operation  of  the  same  cause,  and  ia 
sure  to  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  an  ab- 
scess. Healing  takes  place,  on  removal  of  the 
cause^if  that  be  in  our  power. 

Caries  of  the  Vertebrte  is  a  most  Formidable 
affection,  and  unfortunately  not  of  rare  oc- 
carrence.  It  is  the  ordinary  cause  of  sharp 
antero-poBterior  curvature  usually  termed  "an- 
gular;" sometimes  attributable  in  its  origin  to 
external  injury,  but  often  unconnected  with 
any  assignable  exciting  cause.  Tbe  morbid 
action  follows  the  ordinary  course  {Principles, 
8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  413) ;  sometimes  limited  to  one 
or  two  bones ;  often  involving  almost  the  whole 
chain.  Its  most  frequent  site  is  in  the  dorsal 
region.      Usually,  it  is  associated  with,  and 

Srobably  dependent  on,  the  strumous  diathesis. 
■bscure  spinal  symptoms  generally  precede;  pain,  uneasinesa,  numb- 
ness, and  weakness  in  the  limbs ;  spasmodic  twitchings;  obstinate  bowels; 
alkaline  urine,  with  trouble  in  discharging  it.  In  the  part  there  is  dull 
aneasinees,  and  ultimately  pain,  which  is  increased  by  pressure,  and 
rendered  intense  by  sharp  percussion.  The  gait  is  totteriog  aod  on- 
certaia ;  with  the  back  kept  peculiarly  rigid,  so  as  to  avoid  motion  of 
the  diseased  vertebrae.  Often  a  distressing  sense  of  constriction  is 
felt  in  the  chest,  as  if  this  were  girded  by  a  tight  cord.  The  symptoms 
of  paralysis  manifest  themselves  gradually ;  affecting  different  parts, 
according  to  the  site  of  the  vertebral  disease ;  and  usually  motion  is 
impaired  before  sensation — as  can  readily  be  understood  on  reference 
to  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  nerves  given  off  from  the  spinal 
•  cord.  Sharp  curvature,  forwards,  advances  more  and  more.  The  matter, 
ID  which  the  carious  mass  ia  bathed,  accumulates ;  and,  seeking  an  out- 
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let,  points  at  some  part  of  the  nirface — direcdj,  on  tiw  back;  or  at 
BomB  distant  poist,  as  in  the  loins  or  groin.  '&»  nitinutto  nnh  waij 
be  cnre  b;  anchylosis,  in  the  slighter  esaea ;  the  oom  wmammg  ya- 


Fig.  167. 


manent.  Much  more  frequently,  the  issue  is  falal;  occarring  rafudl^ 
by  the  effects  on  the  spinal  cord ;  or  more  gradually,  by  heotio  and  ex- 
haustion. 

Treatment  consists  in  affording  absolute  rest  to  the  part,  by  eonfine- 
ment  to  the  recumbent  posture  ;  with  attention  to 
the  general  health,  and  patient  oontinnaaoe'oF 
cod-lirer  oil.  In  the  avowedly  stnunoos  cawt 
there  is  usually  an  intolerance  of  all  forma  of 
active  counter-irritation,  which  threaten  to  aootl*-  - 
rate  the  fatal  issAe  by  exhaustion;  and,  in'Saek 
patients,  we  are  to  content  oufBelrea  with  rest  lad 
general  management,  looking  gloomily  to  the 
result.  And  in  all  cases,  caustic  issnes  are  only 
serviceable  at  the  commencement  of  the  iliffff— *- 
The  prone  position  is  nsually  preferable  to  the 
supine ;  as  relieving  the  spinal  column  more  tho- 
roughly from  the  superimposed  weight,  and  proT- 
Ing  favorable  to  venous  return  from  the  bodies  o{ 
the  vertebne.  And  "  the  prone  couch,"  employed 
almost  constantly,  day  and  night,  will  be  found 
in  most  cases  a  great  assistance  in  the  treatment; , 
\  becoming,  after  a  time,  not  only  not  irksome  bat 
absolute^  agreeable  to  the  patient;  and  of  comse 
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80  managed  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  even  the  very  appearance  of 
restraint.  In  all  cases,  mechanical  adjustment  of  the  distorted  spine 
by  force  is  manifestly  at  yuriance  with  both  surgery  and  sense. 

Caries  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrse  requires  the  most  careful 
management,  lest,  by  sudden  motion,  displacement  should  occur, 
causing  fatal  compression  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cord.  The  patient 
seems  to  be  instinctively  aware  of  this  hazard ;  and,  on  moving  his 
head,  always  supports  the  chin  carefully  on  the  hand,  while  the  whole 
body — as  a  pillar — is  made  to  turn  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  its 
capital.  Here,  mechanical  contrivance  is  most  suitable  and  necessary  ; 
in  order  to.  guard  against  sudden  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
relieve  the  diseased  bones  from  the  weight  of  the  head  (p.  286).  By 
this  and  counter-irritation,  with  due  attention  to  the  general  health, 
care  by  anchylosis  is  to  be  sought  for.  And  though  in  no  case  our  hope 
need  be  sanguine,  neither  in  any  need  it  give  place  to  despair;  seeing 
that  our  museums  show  cures  by  anchylosis  under  circumstances  the 
most  unfavorable — the  spinal  cord  having  accommodated  itself  to  great 
displacement,  as  well  as  loss  of  substance,  affecting  even  the  atlas  and 
dentata. 

Lumbar  and  Psoas  Abscess. 

By  Lumbar  Abscess  is  understood,  a  collection  of  matter  pointing 
somewhere  in  the  lumbar  region.     It  may  originate  wholly  in  the  soft 

5 arts.  More  frequently,  it  is  the  result  of  caries  of  the  vertebrae. 
Veatment  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  there  be  no  prospect 
of  ultimate  cure,  no  opening  should  be  made  ;  the  ordinary  palliatives 
are  to  be  administered,  and  every  care  is  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  inte- 
guments entire.  If  the  case  present  a  favorable  aspect,  on  the  con- 
trary— the  amount  of  disease  in  the  spine  seeming  slight,  and  the  sys- 
tem yet  tolerably  robust — a  free  evacuation  should  be  made  by  punc- 
ture. By  the  inflammatory  disintegration  following  on  such  opening, 
we  are  most  likely  to  obtain  such  spontaneous  change  in  the  state  of  the 
bone,  as  will  admit  of  the  healing  process  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p. 
418).  But  the  action  requires  an  anxious  watchfulness,  lest  it  involve 
the  system  in  a  dangerous  amount  of  disturbance,  and  lest,  also,  by 
excess,  it  prove  prejudicial  to  the  affected  part.  If  a  case  present 
itself,  in  all  local  respects  promising,  but  with  the  system  accidentally 
low,  the  opening  should  be  delayed  until,  by  time  and  suitable  manage- 
ment, the  constitutional  powers  have  been  somewhat  restored,  and  a 
toleranoe  of  the  remedy  regained. 

When  the  matter  connected  with  vertebral  disease  points  in  the  groin, 
ha^nff  descended  along  the  course  of  the  psoas  muscle,  the  affection  is 
termed  Psoas  Abscess  ;  but  it,  too,  may  occasionally  be  found  uncon- 
Bected  with  disease  of  bone.  Treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  former 
"instance.  Under  care,  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  prone  couch,  sometimes 
wonderful  recoveries  take  place ;  even  after  long-continued  discharge. 
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Spina  Bifida^  or  EjfdrardehUii. 

• 

This  is  a  congenital  malformation,  nsoallY  situated  in  the  lambsr 
region ;  but  it  may  be  in  the  dorsal  or  saoral.  The  posterior  part  sf 
one  or  more  yertebrsd  is  deficient ;  and,  in  consequenee,  the  meflBbraaas 
of  the  cord  protrude,  constituting  a  tumor  q{  greater  or  leas  siao  co» 
posed  of  the  ordinary  integuments,  the  changed  spinal  membraiieSy  aid 
the  spinal  fluid  secreted  in  excess.  In  other  respects,  the  child  may  ho 
fully  and  well  formed.  More  frequently,  it  is  otherwise  defeotiTe ;  the 
lower  limbs,  especially,  being  shrunk  and  paralytie.  ITavally,  the 
tumor  enlarges,  by  accumulation  of  the  contained  fluid;  the  integuaatf; 
thins  and  ulcerates;  the  fluid  contents  escape,  and  the  tomor  ec&tpsss; 
an  asthenic  inflammatory  action,  seises  on  the  spinal  cord  and  ifta  msn- 
branes ;  and  the  patient  perishes  either  directly  in  consequence,  or  bj 
hectic.  In  the  more  favorable  cases,  the  tumor  may  enlarge  slowly,  if 
at  all ;  and  the  child's  growth  may  advance  uninterruptecU^.  Some- 
times, by  -spontaneous  ulceration,  a  very  minute  aperture  is  formed, 
through  which  the  fluid  contents  slowly  drain  away,  the  tumor  gradnaUy 
shrinking,  and  the  parts  becoming  satisfactorily  consolidated. 

Curative  treatment  is  attempted  only  in  those  cases  which  afford  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  successful  issue.     In  some  cases,  it  is  enough  to 

Ealliate  and  prevent  increase.  In  others,  we  get  rid  of  the  BweQ]ii|^ 
oping  that  the  fissure  in  the  spinal  column  may  close;  or,  at  all  events, 
that  such  consolidation  shall  take  place  as  may  effectually  preveat 
recurrence  of  the  protrusion.  1.  By  steady  and  uniform  support  and 
pressure  from  without,  not  only  is  increase  prevented,  absorption  may 
also  be  occasioned  ;  and  the  tumor  having  become  slowly  discussed,  sa 
opportunity  may  be  thus  given  for  closure  of  the  vertebral  hiatus.  2. 
Along  with  the  use  of  pressure,  occasional  puncturing  of  the  cyst  may 
be  practised,  so  as  to  expedite  the  process.  8.  The  fluid  may  be  st 
once  drawn  ofi*  with  a  trocar  and  canula.  And  it  has  been  farther 
proposed  subsequently  to  inject  iodine,  as  for  hydrocele.  '4.  By  includ- 
ing the  prominence  of  the  tumor  in  two  elliptical  incisions,  which  pene- 
trate the  whole  thickness  of  its  coverings,  the  fluid  is  at  once  evacuated; 
and  then,  on  bringing  and  retaining  the  margins  of  the  wound  In  contact 
by  means  of  suture,  such  a  degree  and  kind  of  traction  is  made  upon 
the  parts  beneath  as  may  favor,  very  much,  the  desired  closure  of  the 
spinal  fissure.^  In  dissecting  away  the  part  included  in  the  ellipticsl 
incisions,  care  must  be  taken  to  injure  the  nervous  expansions  on  its 
internal  aspect  as  little  as  possible.  The  head,  too,  should  not  be  kept 
high ;  otherwise  the  fluid  of  the  sheath  is  apt  to  escape  too  suddenly. 
This  last  operation  is  warrantable  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
fissure  is  slight,  and  other  circumstances  are  favorable.  After  such  a 
proceeding,  as  well  as  in  the  modes  of  treatment  by  puncture,  obviously 
there  is  much  danger  by  inflammatory  seizure  of  the  spinal  contents— 
which  has  to  be  guarded  against  accordingly. 

■  Dubourg,  Gazette  Mddicale  de  Paris,  Juillet  31,  1841 ;  and  Brit  and  For.  Ber.  No. 
24,  p.  647. 
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Malignant  Disease. 

The  spinal  column  has  occasionally  been  found  affected  by  malignant 
tumor  ;^  an  affection  which  is  fortunately  rare,  seeing  that  in  all  cases  it 
most  be  quite  incurable. 

Shaw  on  Distortions  of  the  Spine,  Lond.  1828  and  1826.  C.  BeU  on  Ii^uries  of  the 
Spine,  Lond.  1824.  Lawrence  on  Dislocations  of  the  Vertebrae,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  toI. 
ziiL  1825.  Teale  on  Neuralgic  Diseases,  Lond.  1829.  Beale,  a  Treatise  on  Deformities, 
fto.,  Lond.  1880.  Stafford  on  Iiguries,  Diseased,  and  Distortions  of  the  Spine,  Lond. 
1882.  Brodie  on  Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  toI.  zz.  1887.  Qu^rin, 
Gazette  M^dicale,  1840,  Nos.  14  and  15.  Hewitt,  Cases  of  Spina  Bifida,  Lond.  Med. 
Gazette,  toI.  zxziv.  1844.  Lonsdale  on  Currature  of  the  Spine,  Lond.  1847.  Stanley  on 
Diseases  of  the  Bones,  Lond.  1849.  Bishop  on  Deformities  of  the  Human  Body,  Lond. 
1851.  Tamplin  on  Lateral  Currature  of  the  Spine,  Lond.  1852.  Pirrie,  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery,  Lond.  1852.  Brodie  on  Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.  toL  zzi.     Brodie  on  Curratures  of  the  Spine,  Lancet,  No.  1218,  et  teq. 


I  Medico-  Chirurgical  Transact.  toI.  yi.  art  6. 
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INJUBIBS  Ain>  DISEASES  OF  THB  CHB8T. 


Fracture  of  ^  SS», 

Thb  ribs  sre  ray  Iwble  to  fnotore;  b;  m  blow,  or  fkU,  or  the  if^ 
cation  of  cnuhing  vei^t ;  and  the  ordinaiy  ute  of  injniy  is  near  tha 
middle  of  ^e  bones.    The  signs  ara,  pain  at  the  pu%  usoally  with  dit- 
coloration  and  swelline;  diffieolthreath- 
lig.  168.  ing;  fitll  inspiration  uopraetioable^  ths 

attempt  causing  great  agnrnTation  of 
pain,  with  andden  oatshing  of  the  breath; 
orepitns  felt,  when  the  pum  is  held  onr 
the  part,  during  respiratorj  moTcmaiL 
Dispmoement  is  seldom  great ;  and  ii 
almost  always  inwards.  The  ii^jvy 
may  be  compound,  with  comapondiig 
wound  of  the'integaments.  Mote  fre- 
quently it  is  in  a  manner  oomponnd,  by 
wound  of  both  pleurse,  and  conseqwnt 
communication  with  the  long^he  integs- 
mentB  remuning  entire.  Undo'  sndi 
circuniBtances,  emphysema  can  acaretly 
fail  to  occur,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent; 
air  escaping  outwardly  from  the  hmft 
and  becoming  infiltrated  into  the  s&- 
cutaneous  areolar  tissue — -puffing  op  ths 
anrface  of  the  chest,  and  probably  also 
extending  to  the  neclc.  Inflamnatory 
affection  of  the  plenra  is  not  nnlihely  to 

^ Bupervene,  as  can  readily  bs  andeistood. 

(ARv  Lunr.)  The  objects  of  treatment  are,  to  effect 

and  maintain  replacement,  to  pre?ent 
motion,  and  to  avert  inflammatory  or  other  nntoward  conseqaencea.  A 
comprcBS  is  laid  along  the  sternum,  so  as  to  make  that  enriaoe  eqiially 
salient  with  the  spinous  ridge  of  the  vertebrs;  and  then  a  broad  saDnel 
roller  is  applied  tightly  round  the  chest;  the  effect  of  such  deligation 
being  to  arrest  respiratory  movement  of  the  ribs,  and  to  force  outwards 
the  iragments  of  the  rib  or  ribs — not  only  placing  them  in  more  accu- 
rate contact  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  but  also  removine  their  sharp 
extremities  from  the  pleura,  which  they  might  seriously  iiyare.    In  Sfr 


moal  emphTMiu  of  Uu  whola  nrft 
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vere  cases,  when  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  contains  much  extravasated 
blood,  bandaging  mast  be  condacted  with  great  caution,  lest  it  seriously 
aggravate  the  already  existing  dyspnoea.  Rigid  antiphlogistic  regimen 
is  enjoined ;  and  active  antiphlogistics  are  not  delayed,  if  inflammatory 
accession  threaten  in  the  chest.  Cough,  sneezing,  and  other  involun- 
tary movements  of  the  part,  should  be  avoided,  if  possible;  and  confine- 
ment to  bed  is  expedient,  during  the  first  few  days.  The  bandaging  is 
likely  to  limit  or  prevent  emphysema;  but  if  this  prove  excessive  and 
inconvenient,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  punctures.  Ordinarily,  it  does 
not  occur  to  a  great  extent,  and  gradually  disappears,  probably  by  ab- 
sorption. 

JDUlocation  of  the  R%b%. 

Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  head  of  the  rib  is  displaced  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  spinal  column,  without  fracture.  Displacement  is  usu- 
ally slight.  And  the  injury  resembles  fracture  very  closely,  both  in  its 
liistory  and  treatment. 

Fracture  of  the  Sternum.  • 

• 

The  sternum  is  sometimes  broken  by  direct  violence,  and  displaced 
inwards.  The  signs  are  plain ;  deformity  by  displacement  being  at  once 
discernible,  and  crepitus  taking  place  during  respiratory  movement. 
Treatment  is  as  for  broken  ribs ;  but  without  any  compress  over  the 
broken  bone.  And  there  is  the  same  necessity  for  watchful  anxiety  as 
to  the  state  of  the  thoracic  contents. 

Caries  and  Necrosis  of  the  Ribs  and  Sternum. 

These  bones  are  liable  to  caries  and  necrosis,  in  connection  with 
injury,  and  as  results  of  mercurial  poison — with  or  without  syphilis. 
The  ordinary  treatment  has  to  be  put  in  force ;  except  in  those  cases  of 
chronic  caries  in  which  the  disease  is  slight,  and  has  been  of  very  long 
duration,  in  a  feeble  system.  Then,  sudden  suppression  of  the  dis- 
charge, by  healing,  would  be  apt  to  prove  injurious ;  and  it  is  well  to  be 
contented  with  mere  palliation. 

When  operation  on  a  diseased  rib  is  necessary,  freedom  of  manipula- 
tion is  favored  by  the  previous  condensation  and' thickening  of  those 
parts  which  lie  between  the  bone  and  the  pleural  cavity. 

Hernia  of  the  Lungs,  or  Pneumocele. 

This  mal-position  may  be:  1.  Congenital,  from  defective  development 
of  the  thoracic  parietes ;  2.  Traumatic,  a  wound  having  left  a  portion 
of  the  parietes  open  to  protrusion;  Z.  Consecutive,  following  fracture  of 
a  rib,  or  perforation  of  the  chest's  wall  by  abscess;  4.  Spontaneous, 
protrusion  taking  place  through  an  intercostal  space,  during  the  exer- 
tion of  coughing,  or  through  the  natural  apertures  at  the  root  of  the 
neck  beside  the  large  bloodvessels.     The  intercostal  spaces  most  fre- 
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qaently  affected  are  the  aeyenth,  eighth^  and  niBthy  st  their  aateriflr 
part. 

When  slowly  formed,  the  protruded  part  acqpnres  m  sao  firam  Iht 
pleura  costalis;  and,  from  a  small  bennning,  ma^  oome  to  be  of  great 
size— its  dimensions  greatest  during  forcible  expirataoii.  AyBodtatioB 
reveals  nothing  in  inspiration ;  but  during  forced  expiration  aa  inteMS 
vesicular  murmur  is  heard,  similar  to  that  of  normal  inapiratum,  aid 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  crepitant  rdU.  At  the  same  tins^ 
too,  all  impulse  is  given  to  the  hand,  and  the  vesicular  '^roBtliiig"  Biay  be 
felt  as  well  as  heard. 

In  the  traumatic  form,  reduction  is  to  be  effected,  if  the  potraM 
portion  of  lung  be  in  a  fit  state  for  replacement.  Otherwise,  it  is  to  ke 
removed  by  incision.  If  left  to  itself,  the  part  will  sphaoelmte,  and 
spontaneous  cure  may  result.  No  real  strangulation,  however,  ocean; 
and  on  this  account  prognosis  is  more  favorable  than  in  abdomiBal 
hernia. 

In  the  other  forms,  the  tumor  is  reduced,  and  a  firm  eompreas  and 
bandage  continuously  wom.^ 

•  Waundi  of  the  Chest. 

• 

These  may  be  inflicted  by  the  thrust  of  a  sharp  instrumeiit,  by  the 
penetratbn  of  obtuse  bocUes,  by  ffunsfaot,  or  by  fractured  rib.  Daagor 
IS  sreat  both  at  once  and  secondarily ;  immdUately,  by  loss  of  bm^ 
and  by  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleund  cavity ;  subsequently,  by  iiib» 
matorv  action,  and  its  results.  The  latter  danger  is  the  morel  sermn 
And  the  general  statement  may  safely  be  made,  that  in  the  early  treat- 
ment active  antiphlogistics  are  mainly  to  be  trusted  to ;  unless  deddedlj 
contraindicated  by  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  Penetratiiig 
wounds  by  sharp  instruments,  affecting  the  lun^  are  always  formidaUt 
by  bleeding.  But,  in  the  case  of  an  obtuse  body  penetrating,  the  elaS" 
ticity  of  the  lung  saves  that  tissue  from  injury,  which,  from  a  sbikp- 
pointed  body,  it  could  not  fail  to  sustain. 

1.  Wounds  of  the  Pleura  Costalis, — If  the  intercostiJ  artery  have 
been  wounded,  bleeding  is  likely  to  be  both  troublesome  and  dangorooa 
The  loss  may  be  excessive  through  the  external  wound ;  or  bloo^  acea- 
mulatins  within  the  pleural  cavity,  may  compress  the  luns,  and  conrti- 
tute  a  dangerous  bsematothorax.  This  point,  therefore,  should  engage 
our  first  attention.  And,  to  secure  the  vessel,  one  of  two  methods  may 
be  adopted.  It  and  its  accompanying  rib  may  be  included  in  the  nooas 
of  a  ligature.  Or,  a  linen  bandage  having  been  placed  over  the  part, 
a  fold  of  it  is  pushed  into  the  wound,  between  the  ribs ;  and  the  tinea 
pouch  within  the  pleural  cavity  is  crammed  with  charpie,  by  means  of 
a  probe  or  director;  then,  tightening  the  bandage,  and  securing  it 
firmly  round  the  chest,  this  internal  plug  is  made  to  compress  the  vessel 
and  occlude  its  orifice.     But,  indeed,  the  dangers  by  wound  of  this 

1  Vide  M.  Merell-Lavall^e,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Clururg.  de  PariB,  1847 ;  mnd  Brit  aal 
For.  Med.-Cbir.  Rot.  Jan.  1848,  p.  138. 
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vessel  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  overstated;  and,  in  most  cases, 
ordinary  hemostatics,  it  is  probable,  will  not  be  found  to  fail.' 

Entrance  of  air  bv  the  wound,  and  accumulation  of  it  within  the 
chest,  are  to  be  avoided  bj  early  and  accurate  closure  of  the  wound. 
Otherwise,  the  condition  of  pneumothorax  becomes  established;  the 
lung  is  compressed,  and  made  to  collapse ;  respiration  is  consequently 
rendered  imperfect  ;  and  the  other  lung,  having  suddenly  a  great 
amount  of  additional  duty  thrown  upon  it,  labors  in  its  function,  becomes 
dangerously  congested,  may  prove  apoplectic,  or  is  attacked  by  violent 
inflammatory  action.  These  immediate  dangers  having  been  surpassed, 
others  remain.  The  wound,  suppurating,  may  lead  to  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  pleura  or  of  the  lungs,  by  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
process ;  and  this  has  to  be  guarded  d^gainst  by  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
in  the  first  instance,  followed,  if  need  be,  bv  venesection  and  antimony. 

2.  Wounds  of  both  Pleuree  and  of  the  Lung. — The  dangers  are  still 
by  blood,  air,  and  inflammatory  action.  There  is  now  a  third  outlet  for 
the  first ;  by  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  well  as  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and 
through  the  external  wound.  And  the  bleeding,  coming  from  so  vascu- 
lar an  organ  as  the  lung,  is  likely  to.  prove  formidable.  The  usual  signs 
of  wound  of  the  lung  are — a  state  of  system  bordering  on  collapse,  dif- 
ficalt  breathing,  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  and  expectoration  of 
florid  arterial  blood.  Bleeding  is  dangerous,  by  direct  loss,  and  by 
danger  of  haematothorax ;  and  also  by  risk  of  accumulation  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  or  in  the  trachea,  during  the  stage  of  collapse.  After- 
wards comes  the  peril  of  intense  inflammatory  action  in  lung  and  pleura. 
And,  lastly,  by  profuse  and  continued  discharge  from  the  suppurating 
wound,  the  patient  may  perish  under  the  symptoms  of  phthisical  hectic. 
The  first  danger  is  met  by  rest,  quietude,  and  rigid  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men ;  recourse  being  had  also,  if  need  be,  to  more  direct  means  of  con- 
trolling the  hemorrhage,  derivative  venesection,  nauseants,  acetate  of 
lead  and  opium,  &c.  {Principles^  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  351).  Rallying  and 
reaction  having  occurred,  antiphlogistics  come  into  use,  and  often  not 
sparingly.  Hectic  having  threatened  or  set  in,  a  corresponding  change 
must  be  made  in  the  treatment.  The  local  management  is  simple 
throughout.  At  first,  careful  examination  of  the  wound  is  made,  in 
order  that  no  foreign  matter  may  be  permitted  to  remain.  Then  it  is 
covered  by  tepid  water-dressing,  retained  by  light  bandaging.  And 
the  patient  is  laid  and  directed  to  remain  on  the  wounded  side,  so  as  to 
favor  outward  escape  of  discharge ;  while  by  this  posture,  also,  adhe- 
sion is  favored  between  the  corresponding  wounded  portions  of  the  two 
plenrsSy  so  as  to  shut  off*  the  injured  part  from  the  general  costal  cavity.' 
When  contusion  exists,  as  in  gunshot  injuries,  great  watchfulness  is 
necessary  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  sloughs,  lest  secondary  he- 
morrhage occur.  Small  doses  of  aconite  are  of  use  in  averting  this ;  by 
subduing  the  febrile  excitement  of  the  circulation  which  usually  pre- 
cedes. Emphysema  may  occur  in  one  of  two  ways,  but  is  seldom  such 
as  to  require  &ect  treatment.     Air,  escaping  from  the  pulmonic  lesion, 

I  Guthrie  on  Wounds  of  the  Chest,  p.  104.  '  Ibid.  p.  68. 
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may  not  be  wholly  diBcharged  externally ;  or,  in  ft  TalTidar  form  ef 
external  wound,  air  may  enter  more  readily  in  inspiratioa  tliaa  it  en 
eecape  daring. expiration ;  and,  in  either  case,  a  portion  ia  liabb  to  ke 
infiltrated  into  the  sabcataneoos  areolar  tiaeoe. 

This  term  denotes  an  accnmnlation  of  blood  in  llie  pleural  eanty, 
causing  compression  of  the  corresponding  long,  and  the  oaageroM  eoih 
sequences  of  this,  already  noticed.  It  may  be  prodnced  by  apontaneoii 
escape  of  blood,  through  ulceration,  as  in  aneurism ;  mabk  mora  fit- 
quently  it  is  of  traumatic  origin,  by  wound  of  the  lung,  or  of  an  inlw- 
costal  artery.  It  may  be  either  simple  or  compound ;  die  latter,  if  As 
result  of  a  penetrating  wound ;  the  former,  if  caused  by  pimctara  of  As 
lung  in  a  case  of  fractured  rib,  with  much  displacement  of  the  ahiip 
ends  of  the  bone,  the  integument  remaining  entire.  Aoeording  to  w 
extent  of  accumulation,  respiration  is  more  or  less  oppreaaed ;  then  ii 
dulness  on  percussion  on  that  side,  and  no  respiratory  munnnr  can  ke 
heard ;  on  the  opposite  side,  respiration  is  puerile  ;  the  patient  lies  onlf 
on  the  affected  side,  and  the  correspondmg  chedc  haa  often  been  JL 
served  of  a  purple  color ;  the  countenance  is  anxious ;  the  general  sv- 
face  is  cold,  pale,  and  bedewed  by  clammy  sweat ;  and  there  is  feeUs 
pulse,  Vith  cold  extremities,  and  other  signs  of  seriona  looa  of  UM 
(PrmcipU^,  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  856). 

[Valentin  observed  in  several  cases  of  hemorrhage  into  the  thoraflie 
cavity,  that  an  ecchymosis  occurred  at  the  angle  of  the  fiUae  ribe,  aid 
spread  towards  the  loins.  The  ecchymosis  is  described  -as  of  a  desr 
purple  hue,  like  the  spots  which  sometimes  appear  on  the  abdomoi 
shorUy  after  death.  (Cooper's  Surgical  Diet,  7th  ed.  p.  1494.)  Bat 
this  sign  is  not  always  present  in  intra-thoracic  hemorrhage ;  and  it 
cannot  compare  in  point  of  value  with  the  evidences  elicited  by  anseolta- 
tion  and  percussion,  taken  in  connection  with  those  of  the  conatitatkiMl 
effects  produced  by  considerable  loss  of  blood. — En.]  *" 

If  the  affection  be  not  compound,  and  slight  in  other  Teapeota,  treil- 
ment  is  analogous  to  that  of  sanguineous  collections  in  the  external  peril 
of  the  body,  following  bruise.  W  ound  of  the  surface  is  carefully  ab- 
stained from,  and  gradual  disappearance  by  absorption  patiently  awaited 
(Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  691).  Venesection  is  advisable,  unkas  wiuB 
specially  contraindicated ;  first,  to  arrest  bleeding,  and  so  to  limit  the 
accumulation ;  secondly,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  circulating  fluid  id 
the  laboring  sound  lung,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avert  or  mitigate  in- 
flammatory action  in  all  the  injured  parts.  If,  however,  the  accumula- 
tion be  obviously  great — as  evidenced  by  tKe  amount  of  dulness  and 
fulness  of  the  side,  and  by  the  oppression  in  breathing — ^it  beoomei 
necessary  to  afford  the  confined  blood  means  of  escape,  by  making  a 
suitable  opening  in  the  parietes. 

In  the  compound  form,  the  wound  is  kept  open ;  and  means  are  taken 
to  arrest  the  bleeding  at  its  source,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the 
respiration;  and  inflammatory  symptoms  are  timeously  opposed. 

[For  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  from  a  wound  of  the  lung,  the  same 
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principles  of  treatment,  both  general  and  local,  are  applicable  as  to 
bleeding  from  other  sources.  One  of  the  most  effective  local  hsemo- 
Btatics  is  compression.  We  cannot  directly  bring  this  means  to  bear 
opon  the  lung  ;  but  we  pan  induce  the  lung  to  collapse^  and  thus  effectu- 
allj  compress  its  vessels.  So  long  as  the  external  wound  is  allowed  to 
remain  open,  the  blood  which  escapes  from  the  lung  will  of  course  flow 
out  of  the  chest,  especially  if  the  patient  be  directed  to  lie  upon  the 
wounded  side,  as  advised  in  the  last  section,  and  the  lung  will  continue 
to  be  expanded.  But  if  the  external  orifice  be  closed,  in  addition  to  the 
other  means  recommended,  the  lung  will  be  gradually  compressed  against 
the  spine,  the  blood  will  slowly  coagulate,  and  thus  the  bleeding  will  be 
stopped.  We  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  the  advice  given  in  the 
text,  to  keep  the  wound  open^  is  injudicious. 

Another  mode  by  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  and  where  death  from 
hemorrhage  seems  imminent,  we  may  induce  collapse  of  the  lung  and 
consequent  compression  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  is  to  allow  the  air  to 
enter  freely  through  the  external  wound,  which,  indeed,  would  be  the 
case  in  every  instance  of  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest,  if  the  ori- 
fice were  large  enough.  But  in  many  cases  the  wound  is  small,  so  that 
the  presence  of  flowing  blood  in  it,  and  of  the  lung  in  apposition  to  it 
behind,  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  The  remedy  in  such  cases  is  mani« 
festly  to  enlarge  the  wound,  taking  care  to  avoid  cutting  the  intercostal 
artery. — Ed.] 

Pneumothorax. 

This  denotes  accumulation  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  case 
may  be  either  medical  or  surgical ;  the  latter  dependent  on  wound  of 
the  lung ;  the  former  caused  by  perforating  ulcer,  connected  with  tuber- 
cular abscess.  The  traumatic  form  is  the  result  of  penetrating  wound, 
oblique  and  valvular ;  or  of  fractured  rib,  displaced  inwards.  It  has  also 
rented  from  mere  bruise  of  the  chest ;  the  lung  and  pleura  pulmonalis 
having  giving  way  by  rupture.  Its  signs  are :  absence  of  the  respi- 
ratory murmur  on  the  affected  side,  with  a  peculiarly  clear  resonance 
on  percussion ;  the  ribs  are  fixed ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  respiration 
is  puerile,  as  in  the  preceding  affection.  In  the  medical  form,  there  is 
usually  fluid  as  well  as  air  in  the  chest ;  consequently,  a  splashing  of  this 
fluid  is  heard,  on  succussion;  and  coughing  produces  a  ringing  sound, 
termed  metallic,  or  amphoric  resonance. 

Treatment  consists  in  affording  ease  to  the  working  lung,  and  avert- 
ing inflammatory  action.  Judicious  loss  of  blood,  as  already  seen,  con- 
duces powerfully  to  both  objects.  In  urgent  cases,  an  outward  escape 
is  to  be  afforded  to  the  air,  by  acupuncture,  or  by  the  thrust  of  a  small 
trocar  and  canula. 

Emphysema  sometimes  coexists  with  Pneumothorax.  It  has  been 
already  considered,  incidentally. 
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Paracentesis  Thoracis. 

Puncture  of  the  thoracic  parietes  may  be  required,  we  have  Been,  <m 
account  of  accumulated  air  or  blood  in  the  pleural  cavity.  It  may  alio 
be  called  for  in  consequence  of  fluids  having  collected  there— the  result 
of  inflammatory  action — Hydrothorax  and  Empyema ;  diseases  whieh 
belong  to  the  department  of  the  physician,  and  wnich  it  is  conseauently 
unnecessary  to  consider  here.  In  empyema,  the  side  is  foiind  dull  <m 
percussion  and  swollen,  and  the  ribs  are  unusually  separate;  there  are 
dyspnoea,  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  sound  side,  and  tne  other  signs  of 
pleural  accumulation  already  noticed ;  the  side  enlarges  more  and  more; 
fluctuation  comes  to  be  discernible  in  the  intercostal  spaces ;  and,  ulti- 
mately, by  ulceration  at  the  most  prominent  part,  spontaneous  evacua- 
tion may  take  place,  as  in  ordinary  abscess. 

For  the  discharge  of  purulent  and  sero-purulent  fluids,  an  opening  is 
made  by  means  of  a  trocar  and  canula.     This  instrument  may  be  em- 
ployed, subintegumentally,  as  in  the  case  of  chronic  abscess  {PrineipkSj 
Sd  Am.  Ed.  p.  216\     Or  the  opening  may  be  made  direct,  and  left 
patulous  and  depenaent.     However  made,  the  margins  of  the  ribs  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  especially  the  lower,  lest  wound  of  the  intercostal 
arteries  occur.     In  the  direct  puncture,  it  is  well  to  make  an  incisioii 
through  the  skin  and  muscular  stratum,  by  means  of  a  scalpel ;  merely 
completing  perforation  by  the  trocar.     As  to  the  most  eUgible  point 
for  making  such  a  wound,  authorities  greatly  difier.     The  opening  must 
be  dependent,  and  sufficient  in  all  respects  for  evacuation ;  and  yet  it 
must  not  be  so  placed  as  to  endanger  the  diaphragm,  though  this  muscle, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  usually  displaced  downwards  very  considerably 
by  the  accumulation,  and  is  farther  protected  by  the  patient  being  di- 
rected to  inspire  during  the  act  of  puncture.     The  space  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs  is  frequently  chosen,  midway  between  the  spine  and 
sternum.    Some  prefer  that  between  the  seventh  and  eighth ;  others  ope- 
rate between  the  sixth  and  seventh.     Some  go  as  high  as  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  having  observed  that  natural  pointing  not  unfre- 
quently  takes  place  there.     Of  late,  the  space  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  or  that  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  has  been  opened,  by 
cautious  dissection  and  the  thrust  of  a  small  trocar,  at  the  most  depend- 
ent part,  below  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.     The  patient  is  placed 
with  the  side  prominent  and  dependent ;  and  arrangements  are  made  for 
turning  him  on  his  face,  should  oppressed  respiration  ensue.     In  the 
case  of  direct  opening,  permanency  may  seem  preferable  to  closure  and 
reopening ;   and  this  is  secured  by  suitable  dressing  of  the  wound.     To 
favor  discharge,  the  patient  remains  recumbent  on  the  afiected  side.     If 
closure  be  attempted,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  en- 
trance of  air ;  the  patient  is  exhorted  to  shallow  breathing ;  the  canula 
is  withdrawn  before  all  the  fluid  has  escaped ;  and  the  wound  is  instantly 
shut  up. 

The  physical  signs  of  hydrothorax  are  not  dissimilar  froiA  those  of 
empyema.  And  often  very  marked  benefit  may  be  derived  fr6m  para- 
centesis.    Accumulation  having  proceeded  so  far  as  greatly  to  embarrass 
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bremthing,  the  patient  is  arranged  as  already  described,  and  by  means 
of  a  tmall  trocar  the  serum  is  cautiously  withdrawn ;  the  utmost  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Enough 
having  been  removed,  the  puncture  is  treated  so  as  to  secure  immediate 
union.  And,  subsequently,  the  operation  may  be  repeated,  if  neces- 
8«rj.  Relief  is  certain,  for  the  time;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  this 
adaptation  of  surgery  to  medicine  seems  to  have  been  instrumental 
towards  a  permanent  cure. 

[The  important  pathological  differences  existing  between  Hydro- 
tkaraxj  whether  the  result  of  inflammation  or  of  passive  transudation 
of  serum,  and  Empyema^  and  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  para- 
oentesis  is  more  frequently  called  for  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
affection,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  is  more  amenable  to  the  ordi- 
nary medicinal  treatment  than  that,  render  it  expedient  to  set  forth 
more  clearly  the  means  of  diagnosis  between  the  two. 

Although  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance  between  the 
phenomena  of  these  affections,  yet,  in  empyema,  the  duration  of  the 
symptoms,  and  physical  signs,  is  commonly  longer  tHan  in  hydrothorax, 
and  the  progress  of  the  case  is  usually  more  slow  and  gradual;  and  in 
hydrothorax,  from  passive  transudation,  there  is,  in  most  cases,  a  lesion 
of  the  heart,  or  of  some  other  important  organ,  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  collection  of  fluid  in  the  chest,  which  is  affected  in  common  with 
other  serous  cavities  and  the  areolar  tissue  generally.  In  empyema, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  ordinarily  assumes  the.  form  of  hectic 
fever.  The  physical  signSy  too,  are  somewhat  different  in  these  two 
affections,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  symptoms,  will 
almost  always  determine  the  character  of  the  complaint.  In  empyema, 
there  is  frequently  much  greater  prominence  of  the  diseased  side  of  the 
ehest,  and  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  than  in  hydrothorax.  The 
reason  of  this  is  probably  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Stokes  {Diseases  of  the 
Che9t\  that  these  are  more  relaxed,  and  their  tonicity  and  muscular  con- 
tractility more  impaired  in  empyema,  in  consequence  of  the  more  pro- 
tracted duration  of  the  inflammation;  and,  moreover,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fluid  is  greater,  and  consequently  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the 
walls  of  the  chest  is  more  considerable.  Again,  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  chest  are  more  frequently  distended  and  tortuous  in  empyema,  be- 
caose  the  free  return  of  venous  blood  to  the  heart  through  the  ascending 
eava  is  interfered  with,  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  and  the  collapsed 
lanff  upon  this  vein — the  pressure  being  greater  in  empyema  than  in 
hy^otnorax,  because  the  fluid  is  of  greater  density.'  Besides,  the  im- 
perfect decarbonisation  of  the  blood  by  the  respiratory  process,  renders 
it  necessary  that  the  liver  'shall  perform  more  than  its  ordinary  task ; 
hence,  this  organ  becomes  more  or  less  congested,  and  the  portal  circu- 
lation embarrassed,  unless  the  redundant  blood  shall  find  its  way  back 
to  the  right  auricle  by  the  superficial  venous  channels.*  In  many  cases 
of  empyema,  uncomplicated  with  any  active  disease  of  the  lung,  and  in 
which  there  was  no  fistulous  communication  between  the  pleural  sac  and 

>  Pepper,  Cases  of  Empyema,  reported  in  the  American  Journal,  for  January,  1852. 
*  McDoonelL  Dublin  Journal,  March,  1844. 
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thebronehial  tobet^fnurnhnt  expeetaraUtmht^ 
not,  80  &r  as  we  know,  been  notioed  in  hydrothonx.  This  pJieaoMwi 
may  very  probably  be  explained  by  the  long-oontiiiped  conawfiatt  if 
the  bronchial  mneoaa  membrane,  which  seeks  to  reUove  itwf  hgr  An 
purulent  discharge.^ 

Bat  empyema  may  be  confoonded  wiih  other  diseaam  than  lgfd» 
thorax;  with  eneq>hal(rid  d^en^ratitm  of  the  hmg^  with  MiaramNri 
of  the  Uvtr^  with  pulmonary  phtiMe.  Vtism  the  firsts  it  maj  be  dit 
tingnished  by  the  absence  of  symptoms  which  generally  B<iriii«|iaiif 
encephaloid  disease  of  the  lung,  s.  g.  the  conrant-jdlyJike  apQl%  aal 
the  cancerous  cachexia,  with  external  cancerous  tumora ;  and  whflB  As 
lungs  are  thus  diseased,  tumors  of  an  analo^us  kind  are  iqpt  to  be  v^ 
sent  in  the  mediastinum,  producing  pain  in  Uie  neck  alkd  8lioalfa% 
oedema  of  the  face  and  intcffuments  of  the  diest,  preaaure  upon  daf' 
oesophagus  and  trachea,  fcc  sc  'Etom  mdargemmKt  qf  As  Jmr,  it 
differs  in  the  locality  and  character  of  the  physical  signs,  and  in  con- 
stitutional symptoms ;  and  in  the  absence,  in  the  last  disease^  of  ths 
dislocation  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  prominence  of  the  interooatal  apaoak 
The  history  of  the  case,* the  evidences  of  the  tubercular  oaahoxia,.wilk 
its  usual  concomitant,  enlargement  of  the  oeryical  lymphatie  glandi^ 
the  commonly  diseased  condition  of  the  lung  of  the  other  ddoK  ud  ths 
presence  or  absence  of  the  physical  signs  of  the  existMioe  of  {denrilio 
purulent  effusion,  will  ordinarily  enable  one  to  distingniah  batmen  fib 
monary  phthisis  and  empyema.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  Bnal 
that  these  two  diseases  may,  and  often  do,  coexist. 

If  the  surgeon  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  oaae,  ate 
haying  examined  the  patient  in  the  ordinary  manner,  he  may  lesoii  ti 
an  exploratory  puncture^  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Dayiea  ;*  and  having 
thus'  satisfied  nimself  of  the  actual  condition  of  things,  complete  ths 
operation  or  not,  according  to  the  information  he  has  gained  by  ths 
puncture. 

The  existence  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  sac  having  been  determined^  ths 
treatment  to  be  instituted  for  its  removal  becomes  a  matter  for  seriMi 
consideration.  If  the  fluid  be  serum,  or  sero-albuminous,  conatitatipg 
hydrothoraxy  a  reasonable  hope  may  be  indulged,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  will  be  removed  by  absorption,  no  matter  how  lam 
the  quantity  may  be.  But  this  is  not  always  accomplished^  aa  is  en- 
dent  from  the  fact  that  many  persons  die  of  hydrothorax.  Thus,  Dr. 
Boyd,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  opened  the  bodies  of  twenty4b«r 
persons,  who  died  of  this  affection,  in  the  St.  Mar^lebone  Infinnaiy, 
and  of  twelve  others,  in  each  of  whom  he  found  evidences  of  plenrisf 
and  effusion.^  The  patients  may  have  been  so  much  reduced  by  the 
pleurisy,  or  the  fluid  may  so  much  interfere  with  respiration,  and 
secondarily  with  other  important  functions,  from  its  amount  alone,  or 
it  may  have  so  rapidly  accumulated,  that  absorption  cannot  take  place 
under  the  most  favorable  hygienic  circumstances,  and  the  most  judicioai 

1  Pepper,  op.  cit, ;  also,  McDonnell,  op.  eit. 

«  Watson's  Lectures,  Philad.  1861,  p.  698. 

'  Roe,  on  Paracentesis  Thoracis,  Med.-<;hir.  Transao.  toI:  zxrii.  p.  212. 
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medical  treatment.  In  such  cases,  the  operation  of  tapping  the  chest 
should  be  resorted  to,  to  prevent  suffocation. 

But  when  the  flui4  consists  more  or  less  entirely  of  pus,  constituting 
empf/emOj  there  is  much  less  probability  that  it  will  be  removed  by 
absorption.  There  is  here  a  physical  impediment  to  absorption,  in  the 
fact  that  the  pus-globule  is  too  large  to  be  taken  up  by  the  vessels, 
unless  it  has  previously  undergone  some  change,  whereby  it  becomes 
broken  down,  disintegrated,  or  otherwise  modified  {Principles^  3d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  145).  The  watery  portion  of  the  pus  may  be  removed  in  this 
manner,  and  hence,  we  not  unfrequently  see  in  the  pleural  sac,  after 
death  from  pleurisy,  a  semi-fluid  matter,  consisting  almost  wholly  of 
pus-globules  and  masses  of  fibrine — the  portion  which  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels could  not  take  up,  even  had  the  surrounding  serous  membrane  been 
in  a  normal  condition,  much  less  when  covered,  as  it  commonly  is  in 
such  cases,  by  an  incompletely  vitalized  and  imperfectly  organized  layer 
of  adventitious  matter  effused  by  the  inflammation.  In  common  ab- 
scesses upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  every  one  knows  how  rarely  pus 
18  absorbed ;  so  much  so,  that,  so  soon  as  the  surgeon  is  convinced  that 
suppuration  has  actually  commenced,  his  plan  of  treatment  changes, 
he  ceases  to  endeavor  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fibrine, 
but  applies  warmth  to  the  part,  favors  the  conversion  of  the  fibrine  into 
purulent  matter,  the  approach  of  the  latter  to  the  surface,  and  evacuates 
It  by  an  incision.  The  progress  of  internal  suppuration  is  rarely  dif- 
ferent. Dr.  Pepper  says  (p.  49  of  his  paper) :  "  When  it  is  remembered 
that  our  therapeutic  agents  have  but  little  influence  in  promoting  the 
absorption  of  pus — that  these  agents,  such  as  mercury,  purgatives,  &c., 
are  contraindicated  in  the  impoverished  state  of  the  system  which 
attends  empyema,  and  that,  even  supposing  the  pus  might  be  absorbed, 
nothing  but  the  most  disastrous  effects  could  result,  such  as  metastatic 
abscesses,  and  other  consequences  of  purulent  infection,  it  certainly 
does  not  appear  reasonable  to  procrastinate,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that 
the  unaided  efforts  of  nature  may  open  some  safe  channel  for  its 
escape,"  through  the  walls  of  the  chest,  or  by  vicarious  action  of  the 
bronchial  or  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  seems  occasionally  to  have 
been  observed.  {Stokes j  Mc Donnelly  Pepper.) 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis  has 
not  been  resorted  to  until  no  other  hope  seemed  to  be  left ;  when  the  lung 
had  become  more  or  less  altered  in  structure,  perhaps  irremediably  so, 
the  patient's  health  and  strength  seriously  if  not  permanently  compro- 
mised, and  his  very  existence  endangered  from  suffocation.  And  yet, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  under  these  very  unfavorable  circumstances, 
the  success  of  the  expedient  has  been  equal  to  that  of  most  other  im- 
portant surgical  operations.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that,  had  it 
been  earlier  undertaken,  before  so  much  valuable  time  had  been  wasted, 
and  so  much  injury  inflicted  upon  the  parts  concerned,  and  upon  the 
patient's  constitution,  its  success  would  have  been  even  greater  t 

Probably  the  most  commonly  accredited  objection  to  the  operation 
consists  in  the  fact  that  air  is  admitted  to  the  pleural  sac,  whereby  the 
pus  is  supposed  to.undergo  some  change  which  diminishes  very  materially 
the  prospect  of  recovery.     But  it  is  evident  that  too  much  importance 
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has  been  attached  to  this  oircmnstanoe,  for  praetical  num  have  not  fend 
these  bad  consequences  to  ensue  so  commonlj  as  has  baeA  jmdU$nL 
Thus,  Mr.  Ferrasson  says  {Practical  Birgery^  Fhilad.  1868) :  *^  What- 
ever care  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  inmss  of  air,  the  oeomiciioa  ii 
extremely  likely  to  happen.  I  must  say,  however^  from  mj  omi  espvi* 
ence,  when  this  has  happened,  that  I  have  not  seen  mny  evil  foDot 
directly  therefrom/'  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Boe  is  stiD  more  importnl; 
he  refers  to  twenty-four  cases,. nine  of  which  were  instances  of  pnndert 
effusion,  and  says:  ^'In  every  case  which  has  fallen  under  bit  otssrvih 
tion,  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  entered  into  the  pleura  Jnniiig  Aa 
operation,  and  in  some  of  them  so  freely  as  to  excite  all  the  physkd 
signs  of  pneumothorax;  but  in  none  of  them  did  it  produce  any  p«- 
manently  evil  effect,  a  few  hours  being  sufficient  for  its  spoataneosi 
removal ;  in  one  instance  only  did  it  cause  even  temporary  inoonveniflnee. 
((fe.  eib.  p.  204.) 

The  success  of  the  operation  has  been  much  greater  than  is  coo- 
monly  supposed.  Dr.  Roe,  in  the  paper  just  cited,  has  collected  all  the 
cases  published  in  the  English  language  between  1812  and  1882;  thej 
are  thirty-nine  in  all,  of  which  number  eleven  died ;  twen^  were  ex- 
amples of  empyema,  of  which  fourteen  were  cured,  and  six  died ;  thirteen 
of  hydrothorax,  of  which  eight  were  cured,  and  five  died;  two  had  hyda- 
tids, both  of  which  were  cured ;  in  four,  the  charadter  of  the  fluid  was  not 
stated,  but  they  all  recovered.  In  none  of  the  thirty-nine  oases  did  As 
operation  prove  fatal ;  in  one,  however,  the  patient  died  on  the  dw  fill- 
lowing  it  from  suffocation,  owine  to  the  accumulation  of  air  in  the  piearai 
which  might  have  been  removed,  as  Dr.  Boe  states,  by  pumping  wHh  a 
syringe,  as  was  done  in  one  of  Dr.  It's  own  patients.  In  another  tahk^ 
he  records  twenty-four  cases  operated  on  by  nimself,  or  his  friends,  since 
1888 ;  of  these,  eighteen  recovered,  and  six  died ;  nine  were  cases  of 
empyema,  of  which  eight  recovered,  and  one  died ;  thirteen  of  inflam- 
matory hydrothorax,  of  which  nine  recovered,  and  four  died ;  one  of 
mechanical  hydrothorax,  which  was  relieved;  one  of  pneumothorax, 
which  died.  Taking  the  two  tables  together,  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tion will  stand  thus :  the  whole  number  of  patients  operated  upon  was 
sixty-three,  of  whom  forty-six  recovered,  sixteen  died,  and  one  was 
relieved ;  of  these,  twenty-nine  had  empyema^  of  whom  twenty-two  were 
cured,  and  seven  died ;  twenty-seven  had  hydrothorax^  of  whom  seven- 
teen were  cured,  nine  died,  and  one  was  relieved ;  two  had  hydatids,  of 
whom  both  were  cured ;  in  four,  the  nature  of  the  effusion  was  not  de- 
scribed, but  all  recovered ;  one  had  pneumothorax,  who  died.  Dr.  Boe 
likewise  quotes  a  memorandum  given  him  by  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  in  which 
this  distinguished  surgeon  says :  ^^  Among  my  notes  of  the  result  of  this 
operation,  1  find  a  record  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  cases,  of  which 
eighty-eight  were  cured.  I  find  particularized  thirty-one  cases  of  pyo- 
therax,  of  which  twenty-six  were  cured ;  and  nine  cases  of  hydrothorax, 
of  which  six  were  cured." 

Dr.  Davies  reports  sixteen  cases  of  empyema  operated  on,  of  which 
twelve  recovered.  In  three  of  the  less  fortunate  cases,  the  lung  could 
not  expand  after  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  thick- 
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ness  of  the  false  membranes  covering  it.^  It  is  possible  that  had  the 
operation  been  performed  earlier  in  these  three  unsuccessful  cases,  the 
results  would  have  been  more  happy. 

In  none  of  the  cases  cited  did  the  operation  prove  fatal ;  it  is  not  a 
painful  one ;  and  it  is  evident  that  its  ultimate  success  is  equal  to  that 
of  most  others  of  importance  undertaken  by  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Roe,  in 
reviewing  his  twenty-four  cases,  concludes  thus :  ^'  The  total  mortality 
proportioned  to  the  whole  number  of  cases,  viz. :  six  in  twenty-four,  is 
less  than  that  which  occurs  after  most  operations ;  and  yet  it  is  more 
than  can  be  fairly  laid  to  the  charge  of  paracentesis  thoracis,  as  one  of 
the  deaths  was  from  phthisis,  another  from  pneumothorax,  and  a  third 
from  mechanical  hydrothorax ;  for  none  of  which  diseases  have  I  advo- 
cated the  operation  as  a  curative  measure.  Deducting  these  three  cases, 
the  mortality  will  be  three  deaths  out  of  twenty-one  cases,**  (p.  234,  op. 
cit.) 

Paracentesis  thoracis  may  therefore  be  advised  and  performed,  either 
as  a  curative  or  as  a  mere  palliative  operation.  Curative^  in  cases  of 
empyema  and  inflammatory  hydrothorax^  uncomplicated  with  chronic 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  or  other  important  organ ;  palliative^  merely,  when 
such  disease  does  coexist  with  the  pleural  effusion,  and  in  mechanical 
hydrothorax^  where  the  effusion  into  the  chest  is  a  mere  symptom  of 
serious  lesion  of  the  heart,  or  of  some  other  important  organ,  which 
causes  the  serous  transudation  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  which  will 
ere  long  itself  cause  death,  even  though  the  accumulated  fluid  be  re- 
moved by  the  operation  under  consideration.  In  these  last  cases,  how- 
ever, this  expedient  may  be  properly  resorted  to,  in  order  to  prolong 
life ;  and  even,  in  some  cases,  with  the  hope  that  when  the  depression 
induced  by  the  pleural  accumulation  is  removed,  the  system  may  over- 
come the  local  disease  which  occasioned  it. 

The  proper  time  for  resorting  to  the  operation  is  a  very  important 
point.  In  cases  of  inflammatory  and  mechanical  hydrothorax^  simple, 
or  complicated  with  pneumothorax,  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  or 
other  pathological  conditions,  it  may  be  postponed  until  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  it  to  relieve  impending  suffocation,  or  until  proper 
remedial  means,  which  commonly  relieve  curable  cases,  have  been  tried. 
But,  in  instances  of  empyema^ 

**  lt\i  were  done,  when  it  is  done,  then  it  were  weU 
It  were  done  quickly  ;^' 


and  we  have  shown,  we  think,  that  not  only  is  the  operation  not  attended 
with  danger,  but  that  it  is  highly  successml.  Not  only  does  long  delay 
very  generally  do  no  good,  so  far  as  spontaneous  removal  of  the  fluid  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  productive  of  positive  injury.  The  longer  the  pro- 
crastination, the  greater  the  probability  that  the  lung  will  become 
thoroughly  camified,  firmly  bound  down  to  the  spine,  atrophied,  and 
otherwise  unfitted  for  resuming  its  duties  as  a  respiratory  organ,  even 
after  the  fluid  shall  have  been  removed  by  operation,  or  otherwise ;  the 
greater  also  the  liability  of  thickening  and  degeneration  of  the  pleura, 

1  Watson's  Practice,  Philad.  1851,  p.  600. 
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of  necrosis  or  caries  of  the  ribs,  of  tubercular  deposition  into  the  lungs;* 
and  the  more  exhausted  and  diseased  will  the  patient  become,  mm 
long-continued  hectic,  which,  of  itself  alone,  ¥rithout  the  induction  of 
incurable  disease  of  any  organ,  ¥rill,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  nnless  the 
cause  be  removed,  occasion  premature  death.  Dr.  Koe  says  that,  in  his 
experience,  ^'  the  success  of  the  operation  was  directly  in  proportion  to 
the  shortness  of  the  time  which  intervened  between  the  accumulation  of 
the  fluid  and  the  performance  of  the  operation ;  and  that,  when  it  wu 
unsuccessful,  the  chief  cause  of  its  failure  was  its  being  postponed  until 
too  late  a  period.  The  very  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  case  of 
pneumothorax,  death  occurred  only  where  the  effusion  had  been  of  very 
long  standing,  suggests  the  opinion  that  the  failure  of  the  operation 
may  be  attributed  to  the  duration  of  the  disease ;  the  contracted  state 
of  the  lung,  and  other  changes  which  the  thoracic  viscera  are  known  to 
undergo  from  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the  eS'used  fluid,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  ought  not  unnecessarily  to  delay  the  operation 
a  single  day,*'  (p.  235,  op.  cit.)  On  looking  over  Dr.  Roe's  tables,  we 
find  that  the  whole  number  of  operations  performed,  the  dates  of  whidi, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  are  recorded,  exclusive  of  those 
performed  in  phthisical  patients,  and  in  those  with  pneumothorax,  was 
forty-two ;  of  these,  thirty-two  were  successful,  and  ten  unsuccessful. 
These  cases  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 


TOTAL. 

CURED. 

Din> 

Operations  performed  after  a  month  or  less 

.      12 

10 

2 

,f 

between  one  and  two  months  . 

9 

9 

0 

'                "      two  and  three     " 

2 

2 

0 

'                "      three  and  four   " 

6 

4 

2 

'                "      four  and  five       " 

4 

2 

2 

'                "      six  and  seven     ** 

8 

2 

1 

"      eight  and  nine    ** 

.       3 

1 

2 

after  tliree  years 

1 

1 

0 

'             •*    seven     ** 

1 

1 

0 

"     "a  long  time" 

1 

0 

1 

42 


82 


10 


Or,  of  twenty-three  operations  performed  within  the  first  three  months 
of  the  duration  of  the  effusion,  twenty-one  were  successful,  and  two  un- 
successful ;  while  of  the  nineteen  resorted  to  later  than  this,  eleven  only 
were  successful,  and  eight  unsuccessful.  Dr.  Roe  advises  that  the  opera- 
tion should  not  be  postponed  beyond  three  weeks,  believing  that,  after 
this  period,  there  will  be  great  danger  that  changes  will  have  taken 
place  in  the  lung  and  pleura,  which  will  render  the  complete  cure  of  the 
patient  doubtful.  He  says :  "  No  case  occurred  in  my  practice  in  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  efli- 
sion,  a  patient  was  perfectly  cured;**  i.  e.  in  which  his  lung  perfectly 
recovered  its  normal  capacity,  and  healthy  respiration  was  regained^ 
And  it  is,  of  course,  highly  important  that  something  more  should  be 
gained  by  the  operation  than  the  simple  removal  of  the  fluid. 

We  have  seen  that  the  admission  of  air  to  the  pleura,  during  the  ope- 


*  Williams,   Library  of  Pract.  Metliciue,  Art.   Empyema  ;    Pepper,    in  paper  before 
quoted,  &c. 
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ratfon,  is  prodactive  of  less  injorj  than  is  usually  feared.  But,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  entrance,  it  has  been  recommended  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion while  the  patient  is  in  a  bath,  the  chest  being  under  water ;  various 
instruments  have  also  been  invented  for  this  end.  Of  these,  we  would 
mention  the  contrivance  of  Dr.  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  drawing 
of  which  is  exhibited  in  a  valuable  paper  on  ^^  Pleuritic  Effusions  and 
on  Paracentesis  Thoracis,"  bj  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  in  the  American 
Joumaly  for  April,  1852. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  the  operation  for  which  may  be  re- 
peated, if  necessary,  a  treatment  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  patient 
must  be  instituted. — Ed.] 

Wounds  of  the  Heart. 

These  have  been  already  alluded  to  {PrincipleSy  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  839). 
They  generally  prove  fatal;  but  are  not  necessarily  so ;  and,  therefore, 
are  amenable  to  the  general  principles  of  treatment  formerly  detailed 
(JPrtncipleSy  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  351). 

{^Paracentesis  Pericardii, 

M.  Yelpeau  doubts  that  this  operation  has  ever  actually  been  per- 
formed {Operative  Surgery y  vol.  iii.  p.  520,  Am.  Ed.);  but  does  not 
question  the  feasibility  or  even  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding.  It 
flhould,  of  course,  be  reserved  for  urgent  cases  only,  and  where  proper 
treatment  by  ordinary  means  has  failed.  Mr.  Walshe  says  :  "  Para- 
centesis of  the  pericardium  becomes  justifiable,  as  an  uUima  speSj  pro- 
vided urgent  suffocative  symptoms  exist.  The  patient  is  certainly  not 
placed  in  a  worse  position  by  the  operation  than  he  was  before  it ;  the 
immediate  relief  is  extreme,  and  a  certain  very  small  chance  exists  of 
at  least  a  temporary  recovery."* 

The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  of  the  pericardium  can  be  determined 
upon  with  great  certainty ;  so  that  an  objection  on  that  ground  cannot 
now  be  maintained. 

The  mode  of  opening  the  pericardial  cavity  is  a  point  concerning 
which  different  opinions  are  entertained.  It  may  be  accomplished  by 
trephining  the  sternum  an  inch  above  the  xyphoid  cartilage,  as  recom- 
mended by  Riolan,  Laennec,  &c. ;  in  this  operation,  the  internal  mammary 
artery  is  not  endangered,  and  the  disj;ended  sac  is  perfectly  accessible. 
Others  advise  that  the  opening  be  made  at  various  points  on  the  left  of 
the  sternum,  between  certain  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  M.  Yelpeau 
prefers  the  procedure  of  Riolan.  The  trephining  having  been  effected, 
the  left  forefinger  should  be  introduced  into  the  opening  to  substantiate 
the  existence  of  fluctuation,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  bistoury;  the 
sac  having  been  incised,  the  patient  should  be  turned  on  his  left  side, 
and  the  fluid  allowed  to  escape.  (Yelpeau,  op.  cit.) 

Mr.  Walshe  says:  "  Were  the  operation  determined  on,  a  trocar  should 
be  cautiously  introduced,  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  at  the  lower 

1  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  p.  452,  London,  1851. 
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ande  of  the  left  fourth  interspace  close  to  the  stemom.  The  fluid 
which  escapes  bjr  jets,  corresponding  to  the  yentricular  systoles,  should 
be  evacuated  as  completely  as  possible  before  the  wound  is  closed — ft 
syringe  may  even  be  employed  to  insure  this.  But  the  orifice  of  the 
canula,  before  its  remoyal,  should  occasionally  be  closed,  lest  too  rapid 
removal  of  the  fluid  might  produce  evils  of  its  own  on  the  heart,  ao- 
customed  as  this  has  been,  for  a  greater  or  less  time,  to  considerable 
pressure."  (Op.  eit.) 

Dr.  Smith  states,  in  his  Operative  Surgery,  p.  381,  on  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  letter  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  that  this  gen- 
tleman has  once  stLccessfully  performed  this  operation.  The  mode  of 
operating  in  this  case  is  not  described. 

Of  course,  the  operation  is  expected  to  produce  only  temporary  relief; 
the  cure  of  the  disease  must  be  sought  after  by  proper  constitutional 
and  topical  treatment. — ^Ed.] 

Hennen,  Military  Surgery,  Edin.  1820.  Mayer,  Tractatos  de  Vnlneribus  Pectoris,  kc 
Heidleb.  1823.  Quesnay,  Dissertatio  de  Hsemorrhagia  Arterise  Intercostalia  Sistoida, 
Berol,  1823.  Larroy,  M^moires  de  Chir.  Militaire,  toL  ii.  and  M^moires  de  TAcad. 
Roy  ale  de  M^decine,  Paris,  1828.  De  Jong,  Diss,  de  Vulneribus  Cordis,  Groning,  1888i 
Guthrie  on  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Chest,  Lond.  1848.  Bicherand,  Nosog.  ChimrR. 
Tol.  iy.  p.  8.  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^d.  toL  ir.  p.  217.  Dupuytren,  Le9onB  Orales,  toL  n. 
Cock  and  Hughes  on  Paracentesis  Thoracis,  Guy's  Hospitid  Reports,  Second  Series,  No. 
iii.  Lond.  1844. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MAMMA  AND  MAMMILLA. 

Irritable  Mamma. 

The  female  breast  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  irritation  {Prin- 
cipleSy  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  89) ;  giving  rise  to  much  local  uneasiness,  and 
tending  also  to  involye  the  system  in  serious  disorder.  The  gland  is 
nowise  altered  in  structure ;  sometimes  there  is  slight  puffiness  in  the 
superficial  areolar  tissue.  The  pain  is  very  considerable;  not  constant, 
liable  to  exacerbations — often  periodic — and  otherwise  evincing  the 
ordinary  characters  of  neuralgia.  Aggravation  generally  occurs  at  the 
menstrual  period.  The  patient  is  young  or  of  middle  age ;  and  usually 
is  pale,  thin,  and  cachectic. 

The  affection  is  to  be  considered  as  symptomatic  of  more  serious  dis- 
ease, and  treated  accordingly.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  uterus  is 
to  blame — disordered  either  in  structure  or  in  function ;  and,  until  this 
source  of  evil  be  rectified,  all  other  treatment  will  prove  of  little  avail. 
In  cases  of  functional  derangement,  the  preparations  of  iron  are  indi- 
cated. Conium  is  of  service  in  allaying  the  general  irritation  of  system. 
Locally,  the  endermic  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  merely  to  blacken, 
often  affords  relief ;  and  belladonna,  aconite,  and  prussic  acid  may  be 
used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  liniment,  or  plaster.  Change  of  air,  ex- 
ercise, attention  to  diet,  and  the  other  ordinary  correctives  of  chronic 
disease,  are  of  great  importance.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms  seem 
dependent  on  neuromatous  formation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gland ; 
and  under  such  circumstances,  cure  may  be  readily  effected  by  excision 
of  the  superficial  tumor. 

Mammitis. 

1.  Acute. — Acute  inflammatory  action  in  the  mamma  may  result 
from  external  injury,  exposure  to  cold,  or  any  of  the  other  ordinary 
excitants ;  most  commonly  it  is  connected  with  lactation.  The  pain 
and  other  local  signs  are  intense  ;  fever  is  proportionally  severe ;  and 
suppuration  is  from  the  first  imminent.  The  secretion  of  milk  is  first 
perverted,  and  then  arrested.  Matter,  when  formed,  is  seldom  limited 
to  one  part,  pointing  rapidly  there ;  but  rather  tends  to  pervade  the 
whole  gland,  pointing  slowly ;  and  the  abscess,  after  having  become 
open,  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  the  condition  of  sinus  {Principles^  3d 
Am.  Ed.  p.  218). 
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In  the  outset,  leeches  are  applied  in  abundance,  with  hot  fomentation; 
and  the  gland  is  carefully  supported  by  a  soft  handkerchief  or  shawl, 
passed  beneath  it  and  around  the  neck.  Small  doses  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  in  acidulated  solution,  assist  antimony  in  subduing  the  febrile 
state,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  salutary  effect  of  oppoaine  de- 
termination of  blood  and  consequent  hyper-secretion  in  the  ^and. 
When  resolution  is  to  take  place,  this  may  be  accelerated  by  gentle 
friction.  When  matter  has  formed,  early  evacuation  should  be  made ; 
for  thus  only  may  future  seyerities  by  incision  be  prevented.  In  severe 
or  neglected  cases,  the  gland  may  be,  as  it  were,  dissected  oat  by  the 
matter  separating  its  component  parts ;  or  many  sinuses  may  form, 
communicating  with  each  other,  intersecting  the  whole  mamma,  and 
mixed  up  with  intercurrent  abscess.  Such  sinuses  do  not  require  to  be 
each  incised  throughout  its  whole  extent — the  knife  following  merci- 
lessly on  the  probe  ;  it  is  enough  to  secure  satisfactory  evacuation  by 
suitable  counter-opening,  and  then  by  pressure  to  favor  contraction  of 
the  cavities.  In  this,  we  generally  succeed ;  and  continuance  of  the 
pressure  is  farther  useful,  in  promoting  discussion  of  the  morbid  paren- 
chyma in  which  the  sinuses  are  placed.  It  may  be  applied  by  bandag- 
ing, by  careful  application  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  by  means  of 
air  or  water  contained  in  caoutchouc  tissue,  as  recommenc(ed  by  Mr. 
Amott. 

2.  Chronic. — The  mamma  is  subject  to  enlargement  And  induration, 
by  reason  of  a  slow,  painless,  and  minor  amount  of  the  inflammatory 
process.  The  whole  gland  may  be  effected,  or  only  a  part.  Young 
adults  are  most  liable.  The  swelling  is  more  diffuse  than  any  form  of 
genuine  tumor  ;  and  is  little  painful,  even  on  manipulation  ;  it  feeb  as 
if  composed  of  numerous  small  granules,  and  has  the  negative  charac- 
ter of  wanting  the  local  and  constitutional  signs  of  carcinoma.  Treat- 
ment consists,  locally,  in  light  antiphlogistics,  followed  perseveringly 
by  discutients  ;  constitutionally,  in  attention  to  the  general  health,  and 
to  the  uterine  functions,  by  alteratives,  tonics,  &c. 

Oalactirrhoea. — By  this  term  is  understood  a  persistent  and  excessife 
secretion  of  milk;  whereby  emaciation,  debility,  and  even  hectic  may  be 
induced.  To  arrest  and  remove  this  condition,  iodine  given  internally 
seems  to  possess  almost  a  specific  power ;  suckling  being  of  course 
desisted  from,  and  the  uterine  functions  restored. 

Chronic  Abscess. 

Chronic  abscess  is  not  unfrequently  found  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
character  in  connection  with  this  gland  ;  consisting  of  a  firm  cyst,  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  thick  creamy-looking  pus ;  existing  for 
months  or  years,  and  enlarging  slowly  if  at  all ;  situate  sometimes  in 
the  gland,  more  frequently  beneath  it ;  firm,  because  tense,  to  the 
touch;  and  closely  simulating  a  solid  tumor.  It  may  be  treated  either 
by  subintegumental  or  by  direct  puncture ;  or,  an  error  of  diagnosis 
having  been  committed,  and  a  free  incision  having  been  made,  the  cyst 
may  be  dissected  away — as  if  a  tumor. 
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Lacteal  Tumor. 

One  or  more  of  the  lacteal  tubes  are  liable  to  distension,  by  occlu* 
sion  of  their  orifices ;  giving  rise  to  a  swelling  analogous  to  ranula  in 
its  formation.  The  contents  are  milky  during  lactation;  at  other  times 
serous  and  fluid,  or  caseous  and  solid— or  partly  so.  The  swelling  has 
a  fluctuating  feel,  and  extends,  radius-like,  from  the  nipple  outwards ; 
often  it  is  of  a  conical  form,  the  apex  towards  the  centre.  Treatment 
is  by  puncture,  near  the  nipple;  keeping  the  opening  pervious.  Should 
inflammatory  action  take  place,  inducing  obliteration,  the  occurrence 
need  not  be  greatly  deplored.^  Sometimes  abscess  forms ;  requiring 
the  ordinary  treatment. 

Hypertrophy. 

The  mamma  is  liable  to  hypertrophy,  at  the  period  of  puberty; 
usually,  with  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  menstrual  secretion. 
Sometimes  a  state  resembling  nymphomania  attends.  The  undue  amount 
of  development  may  usually  be  got  rid  of,  by  attention  to  the  general 
health,  and  to  the  uterine  functions — aided,  if  need  be,  locally,  by 
gentle  leeching,  followed  by  discussives.  Of  these  latter  none  are  so 
effectual,  locally,  as  pressure  ;  and  this  is  very  conveniently  applied  by 
means  of  the  hydrostatic  apparatus  of  Dr.  Arnott. 

Pendulous  Breast. 

The  pendulous  breast  is  an  affection  of  advanced  years ;  being  but 
an  exaggeration  of  the  ordinary  dug-like  condition  which  this  organ  so 
generally  assumes,  in  those  who  have  borne  children,  and  who  habitually 
neglect  support  of  the  part  in  dress.  The  only  warrantable  treatment 
is  palliation  by  suspension  and  support. 

Partial  Hypertrophy. 

This  is  the  "  chronic  mammary  tumor'*  of  Cooper.  A  portion  of 
the  gland  becomes  hypertrophied,  with  ultimate  change  of  structure — 
yet  simple ;  and  enlargement  of  the  lobules  takes  place  usually  from 
the  outward  surface,  constituting  a  soft  unequal  tumor.  It  is  peculiar 
to  the  young  adult,  seldom,  if  ever,  appearing  after  thirty  years  of  age; 
and  is  almost  always  connected  with  disorder  of  the  uterine  system. 
Treatment  is  the  same  as  for  general  hypertrophy.  Marriage,  followed 
by  pregnancy  and  suckling,  sometimes  proves  a  successful  means  of  cure. 

The  tumor,  though  originally  most  simple,  is  liable  to  degeneration. 
Consequently,  when  ordinary  discussive  means  have  failed,  after  due 
trial,  it  should  be  regarded  as  other  tumors  not  amenable  to  discussion. 
<^  Common  snakes  are  killed,  because  vipers  are  dangerous.' 
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"  I  hare  known  this  simple  morbid  condition  prove  the  precursor  of  inveterate  carci- 
noma in  the  gland. 
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Variotia  Tumori. 
The  gland  may  be  the  seat  of  Simple  tarcoma.  The  treatment  b 
first  by  discussion ;  and,  if  that  fail,  by  ezcUion.  Fibrmu  tumort  ban 
a  favorite  site  here.  Though  leas  liable  to  dezeneration  than  any  other 
morbid  growth,  they  are  certainly  not  exempt  from  that  untoward  occur- 
rence; and,  therefore,  except  in  the  aged,  it  is  well  to  remove  by  opera- 
tion, that  which  can  never  grow  better  and  may  grow  worse  (Prineipla, 
3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  309).  Cystic  larcoma  is  very  common.  Like  the  sim- 
ple mammary  tumor,  it  is  moat  frequent  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
prevails  chiefly  among  the  better  classes.  The  tumor  is  composed 
mainly  of  serous  cysts,  the  parenchyma  consistiog  of  little  more  tbu 
the  BubstaDce  of  the  gland  slightly  altered.  And  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  these  cysts  may  sometimea  originate  in  partial  lacteal 
dilatation.  By  puncturing  the  cysts;  and  afterwards  applying  pressnre, 
the  tumor  may  diminish,  consolidate,  and  gradually  disappear,  in  the 
minOr  cases.  But  when  the  whole  gland  is  involved,  extirpation  should  be 
at  once  had  recourse  to  ;  not  only  because  other  treatment  will  prove 
unsuccessful,  but  because  such  tumors  are  well-known  to  be  pecidiarly 
prone  to  degenerate,  more  especially  when  irritated  {Principle,  3d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  304).  True  Mydatidt  are  also  found  in  the  gland.  When 
single,  they  may  be  got  rid  of  by  puncture.  When  nnmeroos,  ablation 
of  the  part  is  expedient.  The  Malignant  tuTMTt  of  the  mamma  ars 
unfortunately   of  proverbial   frequency ;    more   especially   carcinoma 
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Bg.  170. 
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The  general  description  of  this  tutpor  {Principle»,M  Am.  Ed.  p.  310), 
is  not  departed  from  ;  the  chief  peculiarity  being  in  the  nipple,  which, 
early  involved,  is  remarkably  retracted  and  shrivelled  io  appearance. 
The  glands  of  the  axilla,  too,  are  liable  to  be  soon  affected.  The  di»- 
odse  is  known  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  hardness  of  the  tumor,  the 
cliaracter  of  the  pain,  the  rate  and  mode  of  growth,  the  involvement  of 
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the  skin  and  retraction  of  the  nipple,  the  cachectic  state  of  the  Bjstem 
as  evidenced  by  the  countenance  and  general  appearance.  The  only 
core  is  by  extirpation;  but,  ae  formerly  explained  (Principht,  3d  Am. 
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Ed.  p.  317),  it  is  only  a  small  number  of  the  many  cases  which  present 
themBeWes  to  the  surgeon,  which  warrant  operation ;  and  it  may  be 
-well  to  repeat  here,  that  if  the  skin  be  much  involved,  if  the  nipple  be 
much  retracted,  if  there  be  a  marked  depression  over  the  tumor,  if  the 
open  condition  be  arrived  at,  if  there  be  adhesion  of  the  tnmor  to  the 
pectoral  muscle  or  to  the  ribs,  if  there  be  ominous  signs  of  nome  ob- 
Bcare  yet  serious  disorder  proceeding  within,  and  if  there  be  glandular 
affection  without — these,  being  all  singly  most  nnfavorable,  and  betoken^ 
ing  relapse,  do  most  certainly,  when  coming  together,  coutraindicate 
all  operative  interference. 


^Extirpation  of  the  Mamma. 

The  patient  having  been  placed  recumbent,  and  duly  ansesthetiied, 
the  arm  on  the  affected  side  is  raised  and  held  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to 
stretch  the  pectoralis  major,  and  facilitate  incision.  The  knife  is  entered 
on  the  axillary  aspect  of  the  tumor,  in  a  line  with  the  mammilla,  and  is 
moved  in  a  semi-elliptical  direction  towards  the  opposite  point ;  a  simi- 
lar proceeding  is  adopted,  above  or  below,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  com- 
plete the  ellipse ;  and  the  size  of  this  space  necessarily  vanes,  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  integument  seems  to  be  involved,  and  accord- 
ing  to  the  natural  laxity  of  the  parts.  It  is  a  fanlt  to  take  away  an 
midae  amount  of  sound  textures,  so  that  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
effecting  and  muntaining  apposition  of  the  wound;  but  it  is  a  worse 
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error  to  leave  tainted  parts,  whereby  reproduction  of  the  disease  cannot 
fail  speedily  to  ensue.  It  is  well  to  make  the  lower  incision  first,  other- 
wise its  course  and  position  are  apt  to  be  uncertain,  under  the  irrigaUon 
of  blood.  Then,  on  each  aspect,  the  knife  is  sloped  through  the  subcu- 
taneous fat,  and  regular  dissection  is  proceeded  with  from  the  axilla 
downwards,  dividing  the  principal  vessels  and  nerves  at  once,  and  so 
rendering  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  comparatively  blood- 
less and  free  from  pain  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  329).  The  diseased 
mass,  with  its  border  of  apparently  sound  tissue,  in  the  case  of  malignant 
tumor  (PrincipleSj  3d  Am.  Ed.  pp.  317  and  329),  having  been  removed, 
is  carefully  examined  on  every  aspect  by  both  sight  ana  touch ;  and,  if 
need  be,  the  knife  is  reapplied  where  thorough  removal  is  not  assuredly 
apparent.  The  vessels  having  been  secured,  the  wound  is  brought  to- 
gether, and  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Tumors  external  to  the  mamma,  forming  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
but  not  incorporated  with  it,  are  not  uncommon.  The  simple  are 
removed,  leaving  the  gland  undisturbed.  In  the  case  of  the  avowedly 
malignant,  the  entire  gland,  as  well  as  the  tumor,  is  taken  away.  Of 
this  class  of  tumors,  not  in,  but  near  the  mamma,  the  majority  are 
simple  and  fibrous. 

Affection  of  the  Mammilla. 

The  mammilla  of  the  male  is  liable  to  hypertrophy  and  to  malignant 
disease.  In  the  one  case  discussives  are  expedient,  the  other  demands 
free  and  early  ablation. 

The  nipple  of  the  female  is  also  liable  to  hypertrophy,  and  malignant 
disease.  In  the  former  case,  no  direct  interference  is  required  ;  in  the 
other,  there  is  safety  in  nothing  short  of  summary  removal,  not  only  of 
the  nipple  itself,  but  of  the  mamma  also.  There  is  one  case,  however, 
in  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  sacrifice  more  than  the  former — when  the 
nipple  has  been  hypertrophied  many  years,  and  begins  to  degenerate 
in  structure.  Such  degeneration  usually  commences  in,  and  is  at  first 
limited  to,  the  apex ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  to  cut  at  the  root  of  the 
nipple  is  to  cut  in  sound  parts. 

T\\Q  fissured  and  excoriated  nipple  of  the  nurse  is  an  affection  as  fre- 
quent as  distressing.  A  bare  enumeration  of  alleged  cures  would  occupy 
much  space.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  same  treatment  is  neces- 
sary as  in  inflamed  and  irritable  sores,  modified  by  regard  to  the  uses 
of  the  part.  During  application  of  the  child,  the  nipple  is  protected 
by  a  shield ;  and,  in  the  interval,  some  of  the  many  remedies  are  applied, 
which  are  not  likely  to  injure  the  child,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
tend  to  soothe  and  heal  the  affected  part. 

Abcrnethy  on  Tumors,  Load.  1801.  Cumin,  a  General  View  of  Diseases  of  the  MammA, 
kc.  Ellin.  >Ied.  ami  Surp.  Journal,  vol.  xxvii.  art.  1, 1827.  Cooper,  Illustrations  of  Diseases 
of  the  Breast,  Lond.  182U.  JeauHelmc,  Memoire  sur  les  iniiammatious  et  les  mbsoto  do 
.^ein  choz  la  t'einme.  Gazette  Medicalc,  Jan.  1839.  C.  Bell  on  Carcinoma  Mamnue,  Med.- 
C\\\r.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  7lo.  Brodie,  Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Surgery,  Lond.  IWO. 
l^rkett  on  Disea'^es  of  the  Breast.  Lond.  1800.  Forpet,  Bulletin  de  Th^rapeutique,  torn, 
xxvii.  p.  305.  [ly-bert,  Maladies  Cancereuses ;  Walshc,  Treatise  on  Cancer;  A.  B^rtrd, 
Diagnostitiuc  Ditl'cruntiel  des  Tumeurs  du  Sein,  Paris,  1842. — £d.] 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Abscess  of  the  Abdominal  Parietes, 

Abscess  of  the  abdominal  parietes  sometimes  occurs  spontaneously ; 
frequently,  it  is  the  result  of  external  injury ;  and,  in  some  systems,  but 
a  slight  blow,  or  a  strain,  as  in  retching,  may  suffice.  The  site  of  the 
abscess  is  more  frequently  deep-seated  than  superficial.  At  first,  there 
is  a  hard,  tender,  increasing  tumor,  which  softens  obscurely  as  it  en- 
larges, and  slowly  points.  Treatment  varies  according  to  the  stage. 
At  first,  while  the  inflammatory  process  is  but  recent  and  slight,  and 
the  swelling  consists  of  plastic  exudation,  resolution  is  in  our  power,  by 
rest  and  antiphlogistics.  Advancement  of  the  tumor  is  arrested,  and 
the  hard  swelling  begins  to  disappear.  This  subsidence  may  be  accele- 
rated by  judiciously  used  discussives ;  employed,  however,  always  with 
the  greatest  caution,  inasmuch  as  we  know,  bv  experience,  that  if  they 
be  used  either  too  freely  or  too  soon,  there  is  here  a  great  probability 
of  inflammatory  reaccession,  in  an  aggravated  form.  So  soon  as  the 
formation  of  matter  has  been  at  all  indicated,  a  free  evacuating  incision 
should  not,  for  an  instant,  be  delayed ;  it  being  remembered  that  the 
pus  is  much  nearer  to  the  peritoneum  than  to  the  integument,  and, 
moreover,  bound  down  by  strata  of  dense  fibrous  tissue.  But  it  is  surely 
advisable  to  go  a  step  farther ;  and,  whenever  we  feel  convinced  that 
reasonable  hope  of  arrest  and  resolution  is  gone,  make  an  incision  in 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  where  we  anticipate  that  matter 
is  first  and  mainly  to  form,  in  order  that,  so  soon  as  it  does  form,  it  may 
find  a  ready  drain  for  its  outward  escape ;  all  th6  hazards  of  its  pent-up 
accumulation,  in  any  quantity,  being  thereby  felicitously  avoided.  If 
artificial  opening  be  withheld,  one  of  two  events  is  very  likely  to  occur ; 
the  pus,  finding  its  way  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  excites 
a  most  hazardous  peritonitis;  or,  on  spontaneous  evacuation  taking 
place,  the  condition  of  fecal  fistula  is  declared — the  perforation  inter- 
nally, survounded  by  plastic  exudation,  having  penetrated  into  an 
adherent  fold  of  intestine. 

As  already  stated  (p.  233),  cherry  stones,  and  such  like  substances, 
may  be  arrested  in  the  vermiform  process  of  the  caecum,  and  cause 
abscess  of  the  abdominal  parietes ;  so  effecting  their  own  escape. 
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Tumor%  of  the  Abdominal  ParieteB. 

These  demand,  also,  early  attention,  lest,  by  long  continuance  and 
enlargement,  they  become  unfavorably  connected  with  the  deepest  por- 
tion  of  the  parietal  layers.  The  adipose  is,  perhaps,  more  common  than 
any  other  form  of  tumor  in  this  situation.  In  dissecting  it  out,  the  pre- 
liminary incisions  should  penetrate  quite  into  the  substance  of  the  fattr 
matter,  thereby  facilitating  extraction,  and  avoiding  unnecessary  depth 
and  extent  of  incision. 

Bruise  of  the  Abdomen, 

This  is  always  important,  on  account  of  risk  of  injury  to  the  abdomi- 
nal contents.  Dangerous  hemorrhage  may  at  once  occur  by  lesion  of 
these,  or  formidable  inflammatory  action  may  be  kindled  subsequently. 
And,  in  treatment,  both  of  these  contingencies  must  be  regarded.  Ab- 
solute rest  and  quietude  are  enjoined,  and  the  simplest  ingesta  are  given 
most  sparingly.  Thus,  extravasation  of  blood  from  a  torn  part  is  not 
favored ;  neither  is  escape  of  contents  from  any  ruptured  viscos  pro- 
moted, on  the  contrary.  On  the  first  rising  of  the  pulse  beyond  the  limits 
of  moderate  reaction,  on  the  accession  of  increased  pain,  with  vomitiDg, 
or  other  sign  of  disorder  of  the  system;  in  other  words,  so  soon  as  there 
is  any  indication  of  inflammatory  action  having  begun,  the  lancet  is  en- 
ployed  freely,  and  is  followed  by  calomel  and  opium,  as  circumstaBcei 
may  demand.  And  here  the  opium  may  be  administered  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  usual  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  170),  it  being  the 
only  available  opponent  of  the  intense  and  exhausting  pain  which  attends 
on  such  action ;  and  it  besides  being  of  good  service,  in  injury  of  the 
intestines  more  especially,  by  exerting  a  sedative  effect  on  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bowels.  Very  obviously,  purging  is  not  to  be  dreamed  of  in  • 
the  early  treatment.  Subsequently,  when  it  is  necessary  to  move  the 
bowels,  the  gentlest  remedies  are  to  be  selected,  and  even  they  are  used 
with  caution. 

The  first  effect  of  bruise,  attended  with  serious  injury  of  the  internal 
organs,  is  to  produce  a  marked  state  of  shock,  or  depression  in  the 
system.  And  a  very  common  error  in  practice  is,  at  once  to  attempt 
removal  of  this.  The  same  evil  consequences  follow,  as  in  the  analogoos 
case  of  injury  done  to  the  cranial  contents  (p.  39).  Let  the  patient 
alone ;  and  ere  reaction  occurs,  with  its  quickened  and  full  circulation, 
a  torn  liver  or  spleen  may  have  had  its  vessels  closed  by  nature's  hemo- 
statics, and  a  ruptured  portion  of  intestine  may  be  so  circumstanced  by 
position  and  exudation,  as  to  render  fatal  escape  of  its  contents  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  at  least  less  probable.  But,  stimulate  unvrisely,  and 
then  premature  reaction  is  established ;  the  returning  blood  finds  the 
mouths  of  vessels  still. open,  and  intestinal  extravasation  is  quite  unop- 
posed. In  one  case  only  are  we  to  interfere ;  and  that  is,  when  the 
shock  is  extreme  in  both  intensity  and  duration,  and  threatens  to  prove 
directly  fatal.     Then  we  stimulate,  to  save  life  from  immediate  loss ; 
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and  yet  we  stimulate  very  cautiously,  lest,  saving  from  one  hazard,  we 
engender  another  at  least  as  great. 

A  remote  consequence*  of  abdominal  bruise  may  be  such  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  at  the  injured  part  as  shall  cause  permanent  weakness  there, 
with  consequent  liability  to  hernial  protrusion.^ 

WounSs  of  the  Abdomen. 

Wounds  penetrating  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  implicating  the 
viscera  within,  are  necessarily  fraught  with  much  danger.  From 
lesion  of  the  liver,  a  formidable  hemorrhage  can  hardly  fail  to  occur ; 
wound  of  the  urinary  bladder  causes  infiltration  of  the  contents,  almost 
invariably  fatal ;  from  wound  of  the  gall-bladder,  acrid  bile  will  escape, 
kindling  intense  peritonitis;  both  acrid  extravasation  and  dangerous 
loss  of  blood  are  likely  to  follow  wound  of  the  kidneys ;  wounds  of  the 
spleen,  like  those  of  the  liver,  are  dangerous  mainly  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  hemorrhage;  from  injured  intestines,  fecal  extravasation  is 
likely  to  take  place,  causing  an  extent  and  amount  of  inflammatory 
action  which  is  seldom  if  ever  recovered  from.  Such  severe  injuries 
are  invariably  attended  with  a  grave  amount  of  shock,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  warning  the  attendant  of  the  importance  of  the  case, 
and  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  completion  of  nature's  measures  for 
obviating  hemorrhage  and  extravasation.  This  state,  as  formerly  ob- 
served, is  not  to  be  rashly  interfered  with  by  the  practitioner ;  its  pro- 
gress is  watched ;  reaction  is  rather  delayed  than  hastened ;  and  when 
this,  no  longer  repressible,  advances  to  excess,  antiphlogistics  are 
employed  actively. 

Wound  of  the  Bowely  suspected  when  discharge  of  blood  by  the 
mouth  or  by  the  anus  accompanies  the  attendant  shock,  is  not  neces- 
sarily followed  by  extravasation.  A  mere  puncture  is  closed  by 
nature's  efforts.  The  mucous  coat  is  protruded  outwards,  and  plugs 
the  orifice ;  the  abdominal  viscera  exert  a  constant  equable  pressure  on 
each  other  at  every  point,  and  this  tends  obviously  to  counteract  escape 
of  contents ;  and  these  two  temporary  means  of  arrest  are  duly  followed 
by  another  which  is  permanent,  namely,  exudation  of  plastic  lymph  on 
the  exterior  of  the  wound,  whereby  union  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of 
peritoneum,  and  a  safe  circumvallation  of  the  injured  part,  are  effected. 
As  in  natural  hemostatics  {Principles^  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  836),  the  tem- 
porary means  are  by  plug  and  pressure,  the  permanent  by  plastic  exuda- 
tion. A  moment's  consideration  of  the  nature  of  this  process  will 
explain  how  mischievous  must  be  the  imprudent  exhibition  of  stimuli, 
or  indeed  of  ingesta  of  any  kind,  at  the  outset  of  the  case. 

JProtrtmon  of  the  Bowel. — If  through  a  penetrating  parietal  wound 
a  portion  of  intestine,  or  other  viscus,  protrudes  entire,  it  is  to  be 
simply  replaced,  with  all  gentleness,  so  as  not  to  endanger  an  aggrava- 
tion of  inflammatory  accession ;  and  yet  with  all  accuracy,  the  finger 
following  the  retreating  viscus  closely,  so  as  to  insure  its  being  replaced 
"wholly  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  thus  avoiding  the  serious  risk 

1  Guthrie,  Lancet,  No.  1441,  p.  897. 
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Fig.  172. 


of  obBCure  BtrangnlatioD,  vhich  is  so  prone  to  follow  partisl  rednction. 
The  wound  is  carefully  approximated,  by  Butore,  if  need  be,  and  by 
moderate  bandaging  Buch  pressare  is  made  without,  a«  is  calcaUted  to 
prevent  reprotrusion.  In  Babsequent  treatment  an  anxioos  prophylui* 
is  maintained,  with  a  preparation  for  suitable  antiphlogistics  oa  the 
shortest  notice. 

If  the  protrnded  part  be  found  to  have  BnBtained  mere  ponctnre,  it 
may  be  simply  replaced,  as  if  intact,  tmBting  to  nature's  means  of 
closure.  If  a  larger  wound  exist,  incised,  of  no  great  extent,  and  con- 
Bequently  deemed  capable  of  adbeeioD,  it  is  to 
be  brou^t  accurately  together  by  the  gloyen' 
Buture  (Priiuiflea,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  602).  And, 
in  applying  this,  it  is  well  to  turn  in  the  edges 
of  the  wounded  part  gently,  so  that  the  k^ 
proximated  surfaces  eball  be  peritoneal,  that 
Btructure  being  well  known  to  be  mach  more 
capable  of  the  required  plastic  exudation  than 
are  tbe  mucous  or  middle  coats  of  the  bowel 
The  punctures  of  the  needle  should  not  be 
more  than  a  line  apart,  and  tbe  finge^  of  an 
assistant  should  accurately  retain  tbe  inverted 
coiNition  of  tbe  wound  during  the  manipula- 
tion. It  ia  well  to  take  the  first  atitch  from 
within  outwards,  and  the  placing  of  a  large 
knot  bere  is  supposed  to  favor  the  inward 
escape  of  the  thread,  which  in  time  ulceratea 
its  way  into  tbe  cavity  of  the  bowel,  and  is 
thence  discharged.  The  suture  having  been  duly  arranged,  tbe  part  is 
gently  replaced,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  become  safely  covered  up  by 
plastic  exudation. 

If  the  portion  of  bowel  be  bruised,  or  otherwise  so  extensively  injured 
as  to  render  the  occurrence  of  adhesion  obviously  imposaibte,  it  were 
folly  to  efiect  mechanical  union  and  replacement  of  the  part.  After 
sueh  procedure,  the  wound  must  necessarily  inflame  and  open,  feculent 
extravasation  is  inevitable,  and  death  is  almost  certain.  The  wounded 
part  should  be  retained  at  the  surface,  and,  with  this  view,  the  peritoneal 
coat  is  united  with  the  integument,  at  the  lip  of  tbe  wound,  at  one  or 
more  points  by  suture,  and  then  through  the  upper  orifice  of  tbe 
wounded  part  the  feculent  contents  discharge  themselves  inQOCuonsly. 
The  condition  of  Artificial  Anna  is  established ;  a  state  of  much  dis- 
comfort, and  not  altogether  devoid  of  danger,  but  infinitely  preferable 
to  fatal  peritonitis  by  feculent  escape  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Thus,  tbe  local  treatment  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  each  case. 
But  in  all,  tbe  constitutional  treatment  is  the  same;  rest  and  quietude; 
starvation  ;  free  venesection  or  leeching,  or  both,  on  tbe  first  onset  of 
overaction  ;  then  calomel  and  opium — the  latter  in  large  doses. 
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Artificial  Anu%. 

By  this  term  is  meant  an  unnatural  outward  opening  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  whence  fecal  contents  are  more  or  less  copiously  discharged.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  wound,  of  abscess  and  ulceration,  or  of  sloughing 
consequent  on  strangulated  hernia.  By  plastic  exudation,  the  open  portion 
of  bowel  is  retained  in  cont^t  with  the  abdominal  parietes ;  and  the 
following  condition  of  parts  becomes  established.  The  orifice  of  the 
upper  or  gastric  portion  remains  abundantly  patent,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  troublesome  prolapsus  of  its  lining  membrane  occurs  ;  the  ori- 
fice of  the  lower  or  rectal  portion  contracts,  is  not  patulous,  and  recedes 
from  the  external  surface ;  the  two  portions  have  a  dense  septum  inter- 
posed between  them — composed  mainly  of  the  two  contiguous  portions 
of  the  coats  of  the  bowel ;  and  this  becomes  more  and  more  solid,  and 
more  and  more  opposed  to  restoration  of  the  normal  flow  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents.  Outwardly,  the  abdominal  parietes  are  usually  distended 
into  a  funnel-shaped  cavity,  whose  apex  is  at  the  integument,  whose 
base  surrounds  the  intestinal  breach,  and  within  whose  cavity  feculent 
matter  tends  to  accumulate.  The  integumental  opening  is  red,  everted, 
prominent,  and  surrounded  by  excoriation. 

The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  cases  depend  very  much  on  the 
site  and  extent  of  the  intestinal  opening.  If  this  be  large  and  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  death  by  inanition  can  scarcely  fail  to  occur  ; 
chyle  running  so  much  to  waste.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  opening  be 
in  the  large  bowel,  nutrition  may  be  sufficiently  maintained,  and  the 
result  will  probably  be  one  more  of  annoyance  than  of  danger. 

Treatment  is  in  the  first  instance  palliative.  Such  food  is  taken  as 
is  easily  digested ;  and  the  bowels,  by  diet,  and  medicine,  if  need  be, 
are  kept  "  soft  and  easy."  By  external  support — by  compress  and 
bandage,  or  by  the  adaptation  of  a  suitable  truss — outward  escape  from 
the  upper  orifice  is  moderated,  if  not  altogether  prevented,  and  protru- 
sion of  the  mucous  membrane  is  opposed.  And  the  ordinary  means 
are  employed  to  obviate  excoriation  of  the  surrounding  integument. 
The  outer  opening  may  contract  and  heal,  the  funnel-shaped  cavity  may 
close,  and  the  normal  flow  may  be  restored.  But  much  more  frequently 
such  is  not  the  case ;  and  farther  interference  by  our  art  is  required. 
The  two  main  obstacles  to  cure  plainly  are — ^projection  of  the  septum, 
and  retraction  and  contraction  of  the  lower  intestinal  orifice.  The 
latter  state  is  to  be  opposed  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  tubes  or 
tents,  gradually  enlarged,  whereby  the  normal  caliber  may  be  restored. 
The  septum  is  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  gradual  process  of  ulceration. 
Dupuytren's  forceps  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose ;  one  blade 
passed  into  each  orifice,  the  instrument  closed  and  locked,  and  the 
degree  of  pressure  regulated  by  the  screw  at  the  handle.  The  pressure 
is  at  first  applied  lightly  and  temporarily ;  lest  overaction  ensue,  and 
the  surrounding  parts  be  implicated  so  as  to  establish  either  enteritis  or 
peritonitis.  And  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  instrument's  use, 
the  effects  must  be  closely  watched,  lest  at  any  time  overaction  threaten 
to  occur.     By  thus  gradually  destroying  the  septum — inducing  ulcera- 
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tion  of  it  by  pressure,  and  regulating  that  pressure  so  that  the  inflam- 
matory process  it  creates  shall  not  go  beyond  ulceration  in  the  part,  nor 
extend  thence  to  the  neighboring  textures — by  dilating  and  bringing 
forward  the  lower  orifice,  and  by  maintaining  the  external  pressure  at 
all  times  when  the  forceps  and  tent  are  not  in  use,  we  hope  to  restore 
the  normal  flow,  and  effect  permanent  closure  of  the  aperture.  But 
not  only  must  this  use  of  the  forceps  be  cautiously  conducted,  it  must 
also  be  warily  begun.  Weeks  or  even  mqpths  shoidd  elapse  before  it  is 
employed.  For  an  early  application  is  plainly  in  favor  of  the  occur- 
rence  of  the  following  risks;  a  fold  of  bowel  interposed  between  the  two 
orifices,  on  account  of  the  septum  not  being  yet  fully  developed,  may 
be  grasped  by  the  instrument,  and  fatal  enteritis  may  ensue ;  or  the 
yet  recent,  tender,  and  imperfect  adhesions  of  the  bowel  to  the  parietes 
may  be  broken  up,  the  former  may  recede,  feculent  extravasation  then 
takes  place,  and  life  is  soon  ended  miserably  by  peritonitis  ;  or,  umply 
on  account  of  the  still  unquiet  parts  having  no  tolerance  of  a  newly 
excited  action,  immature  use  of  the  forceps  may  be  speedily  followed 
by  enteritis  ;  or  the  pressure  may  cause  ulceration  of  an  asthenic  kind 
— not  attended  by  plastic  exudation  around — the  abdominal  cavity  may 
consequently  become  exposed,  and  feculent  extravasation  may  occur 
therein. 

The  projecting  septum,  or  eperofiy  may  be  repressed  simply  by  the 
pressure  of  tents ;  or  the  ingenious,  though  somewhat  complicated  instru- 
ment of  Mr.  Trant,*  may  be  used  instead  of  that  of  Dupuytren.  Sodi 
pressure,  causing  replacement  and  absorption  of  the  projecting  obstacle, 
is  obviously  more  safe  than  that  which  produces  destructive  ulceration. 

An  artificial  anus  is  sometimes  established,  designedly,  by  the  sur- 
geon, when  the  natural  anus  is  imperforate  ;  or  when,  from  any  cause, 
the  rectum  has  become  insuperably  obstructed.  These  proceedings  will 
be  considered  in  connection  with  affections  of  the  lower  bowel. 

Fecal  Fistula, 

When  an  artificial  anus  has  contracted  to  a  narrow  sinus,  with  a  papil- 
lary orifice  through  which  intestinal  contents  occasionally  escape,  it  ii 
termed  a  Fecal  Fistula. 

A  similar  state  may  also  result  from  parietal  abscess  (p.  3G7),  whose 
cavity  has  opened,  by  ulceration,  into  a  portion  of  adherent  bowel, 
either  before  or  after  external  evacuation.  The  opening  of  communi* 
cation  is  usually  small ;  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  contracts ;  and  the 
condition  of  fistula  is  soon  established. 

The  methods  of  treatment  are  simple.  Accurate  and  firm  pressure 
is  applied  to  the  part,  so  as  to  prevent  feculent  escape,  and  favor  con- 
solidation of  the  entire  track.  This  may  succeed,  after  patient  con- 
tinuance for  some  time,  along  with  due  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels.  If  it  fail,  then  the  actual  cautery  may  be  applied,  so  as  bj 
contraction  of  the  burn  to  obtain  closure  {I^rinciplcBy  3d  Am.  Ed.  p. 

'  Dublin  Med.  Press,  vol.  xiii.  p.  305;  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Cbir.  Rev.  Jan.  IWr, 
p.  28. 
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220).  And  if  this  do  not  succeed,  then,  by  autoplastj,  the  chasm  may 
be  filled  up  and  permanently  consolidated ;  a  suitable  portion  of  integu- 
ment being  transplanted  from  a  neighboring  part. 

Pelvic  AbscesB. 

The  sub-peritoneal  areolar  tissue,  in  the  pelvic  region,  is  liable  to  be 
the  seat  of  suppurative  inflammatory  action  ;  sometimes  in  connection 
with  the  puerperal  state,  but  often  wholly  independent  of  this.  Occa- 
Bionally  it  is  induced,  on  the  right  side,  by  irritation  extended  from  the 
caput  csecum,  forming  the  perityphlitis  of  Bums  and  others ;  on  the  left 
side  it  may  originate  in  impaction,  or  other  disorder  of  the  lower  bowel. 
It  has  followed  operative  interference  with  the  uterus,  or  its  appendages, 
as  well  as  with  the  penis  and  i)ladder,  not  unfrequently  ;  sometimes  it 
18  traced  by  the  patient  to  a  chill ;  sometimes  it  can  be  connected  with 
no  assignable  cause.  The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male.  Exudation  may  be  both  rapid  and  copious ;  and,  at  first, 
18  either  serous  or  lymphous.  In  this  state  it  is  amenable  to  absorption; 
and,  under  suitable  treatment,  may  disappear  rapidly.  When  suppura- 
tion has  fairly  taken  place,  evacuation  is  to  be  looked  for,  either  spon- 
taneously or  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon.  In  the  former  case  the  point 
of  exit  varies ;  at  the  hypogastrium,  by  pointing  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
in  the  groin,  by  the  bowel,  through  the  vagina,  into  the  bladder;  or  into 
the  general  abdominal  cavity.  Fortunately,  the  last-mentioned  casualty 
18  comparatively  rare ;  the  peritoneum,  from  its  fibrous  nature,  long 
resisting  the  ulcerative  action  of  the  accumulating  pus  {Principles^  8d 
Am.  Ed.  p.  204).  Sometimes,  instead  of  suppurating,  the  tissue  becomes 
loaded  with  a  dense  plasma,  partially  incorporated  and  orgajdzed. 

The  symptoms  are  often  ushered  in  by  rigor.  T&ere  are  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  part,  with  dulness  on  percussion.  The  rectum  and 
bladder,  being  compressed,  and  involved  in  sympathy,  have  their  func- 
tions more  or  less  disturbed ;  and  the  uterus,  too,  is  liable  to  displace- 
ment. On  examining  by  the  vagina  or  rectum,  a  hard  dense  swelling 
is  perceived ;  determined  to  be  non-uterine,  if  need  be,  by  the  use  of 
the  probe ;  and,  unlike  other  pelvic  tumors,  having  very  firm  connection 
and  continuity  with  the  bony  walls  of  the  pehds.  In  doubt,  an  explora- 
tory thrust  may  be  made  by  the  small  trocar,  through  the  abdominal 
parietes,  by  the  vagina,  or  by  the  rectum,  according  as  the  site  of  the 
swelling  may  determine.  On  outward  pointing  taking  place,  the  nature 
of  the  case  becomes  abundantly  plain. 

At  an  early  period,  the  treatment  consists  of  leeching,  followed  by 
counter-irritation,  and  mercury  pushed  to  ptyalism.  Iodine  may  be 
painted  over  the  abdominal  parietes ;  or  it  may  be  administered  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  by  the  vagina.  Under  such  treatment,  with  rest,  and 
attention  to  the  general  health,  many  formidable  effusions  satisfactorily 
disappear ;  perhaps  leading  an  inexperienced  observer  to  suppose  that 
an  ovarian  or  other  tumor  has  been  discussed.  When  matter  has 
formed,  it  should  be  early  evacuated,  by  means  of  the  bistoury  or  trocar, 
at  the  point  which  circumstances  may  indicite  as  most  suitable ;  by  the 
vagina,  by  the  rectum,  or  through  the  abdominal  walls. 
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Retro-uterine  Sanguineatu  TumtyrM. 

There  is  another  class  of  swellings  in  this  situation,  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  inflammatory  pelvic  tumor,  in  the  female.  They  are 
caused  hy  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  sub-peritoneal  areolar  tiMiio 
of  the  cuUde-sac  between  the  uterus  and  rectum ;  and  in  their  pathology 
resemble  the  thrombus,  which  is  not  unfrequently  found  situated  in  the 
vagina  or  vulva.  The  affection  may,  in  fact,  be  described  as  a  thrombus 
of  the  roof  of  the  vagina.  Attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  this 
subject  by  some  late  discussions  in  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris ;  and 
Dr.  Montgomery,  of  Dublin,  has  published  cases  of  thrombus  in  this 
situation,  occurring  during  or  after  labor. 

The  blood  is  infiltrated  into  the  areolar*tissue,  around  the  cervix  uteri, 
and  may  spread  thence  into  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  rectum, 
or  into  that  involved  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments.  Then 
tumors  are  liable  to  occur  chiefly  in  cases  where  there  is  much  venous 
congestion,  and  especially  if  there  is  a  varicose  and  diseased  condition 
of  the  vessels.  They  are  caused  by  powerful  straining  efforts,  as  in 
labor,  venereal  excesses,  &c.  They  may  also,  as  M.  Hnguier  points 
out,  be  produced  by  the  escape  of  blood  from  a  uterus  over-distended  by 
retained  menstrual  secretion. 

On  examination,  the  roof  of  the  vagina  will  present  a  hard  resistiiig 
surface,  without  pain  on  pressure;  or,  if  recent,  tender  to  the  touch  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  the  real  inflammatory  pelvic  tumor.  The  atem 
will  be  found  generally  somewhat  elevated,  and  pressed  to  the  pubes. 

If  they  are  small,  these  tumors  require  no  special  treatment.  Best 
in  the  recumbent  position,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  are  necessaij 
as  precautionary*  measures.  If  the  extravasation  is  very  extensive, 
there  will  be  constitutional  disturbance  ;  and  local  excitement  may  be 
produced,  perhaps  terminating  in  true  inflammation.  In  this  case, 
treatment  must  be  conducted  as  in  the  common  inflammatory  pelvic 
tumor. 

Ovarian  Dropsy  and  Tumors. 

Of  abdominal  tumors,  the  ovarian  are  those  which  most  attract  the 
attention  of  the  surgeon.  Occasionally  fibrous  tumors,  or  masses  of  the 
different  forms  of  the  ordinary  malignant  tumor,  are  found  affecting  the 
ovary,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  cystic  disease  of  the  organ 
— which  latter  very  far  surpasses  all  others  in  the  frequency  of  its  oc- 
currence, and  is  generally  known  as  ovarian  dropsy.  These  cystic 
tumors  are  multilocular  more  frequently  than  monolocular.  They  may 
occur  only  on  one  side,  or  on  both  at  the  same  time;  they  may  be 
attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle  to  the  broad  ligament,  or  by  a  broad  base; 
they  may  be  movable,  or  fixed  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen — this  gene- 
rally depending  on  their  size,  which  varies  extremely ;  they  may  be 
free,  or  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  surrounding  organs,  or  connected 
with  the  abdominal  walls.  #0n  dissection,  the  ovary  of  the  affected  side 
may  be  undiscoverable;  or  it  may  be  either  entire,  or  partly  incorporated 
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with  the  tumor.  The  disease  is  believed  by  numerous  pathologists  always 
to  originate  in  the  Graafian  vesicles  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  attri- 
bute certain  of  these^  productions  to  this  source  ;  but  it  is  equally  well 
ascertained  that  the  multilocular  formation  does  not  always  acKnowledge 
Bach  an  origin. 

The  disease  may  affect  a  woman  at  any  time  of  her  menstrual  life, 
and  is  found  occurring  most  frequently  at  that  period  when  the  repro- 
ductive functions  are  in  greatest  activity — namely,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty.  It  attacks  the  virgin  as  well  as  the  married  woman. 
Of  course,  it  is  found  more  frequently  in  married  than  in  unmarried 
women,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  a  common  statement  of  authors  that 
the  former  are  niore  liable  to  it  than  the  latter. 

Many  causes  connected  with  menstruation,  marriage,  and  parturition, 
have  been  assigned  to  ovarian  dropsy^  but  this  part  of  the  history  of 
the  disease  is  necessarily  very  difiicult  of  investigation.  These  affections 
may  be  mere  precedents,  and  not  causes. 

The  disease  may  attain  a  large  development,  without  giving  rise  to 
any  symptoms  except  such  as  are  referable  to  the  displacements  effected 
by  its  bulk.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  irregularity  of  the  menstrual 
function,  by  menorrhagia,  or  by  amenorrhoea.  At  its  commencement 
there  may  be  much  complaint  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  either  side,  or 
a  deep-seated  pelvic  pain  may  exist,  or  there  may  be  other  modifications 
of  pain  and  tenderness  too  varied  to  demand  description.  The  tumor  ' 
may  press  on  the  sacral  nerves,  and  cause  numbness  and  a  feeling  of 
powerlessness  in  one  limb ;  or  venous  congestion  and  oedema  of  it,  by 
obstructing  the  circulation.  There  may  be  pain  and  diflSculty  in  defe- 
cation. Piles,  and  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  legs,  are  often 
found.  In  diagnosis,  our  reliance  must  be  placed  almost  entirely  on  the 
physical  signs.  Much  obscurity  is  often  produced  by  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  with  flatulence,  when  the  disease  is  ip  an  early  stage ;  and 
the  evidence  of  its  nature  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  circumstances  of 
its  position,  its  mobility,  or  its  connections.  At  a  later  period,  when 
it  is  distending  the  abdominal  walls,  we  trust  to  its  own  physical 
characters,  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  history  of  its  origin  and 
progress. 

Careful  manipulation  usually  shows  the  swelling  not  to  be  so  uniform 
or  soft  as  in  ascites,  but  more  or  less  broken  up  in  its  outline,  as  well  as 
of  various  hardness.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  following  points  : 
In  ascites,  the  fluid  always  occupies  the  most  dependent  parts,  while 
the  small  intestines,  floated  by  their  contained  air,  correspond  generally 
to  the  umbilical  region ;  and  the  arch  of  the  colon  and  the  stomach  oc- 
cupy the  epigastrium.  Percussion,  therefore,  elicits  a  dull  sound  over 
the  hypogastric  and  lumbar  regions,  and  a  clear  one  in  the  umbilical 
and  gastric ;  whereas,  in  a  large  encysted  dropsy,  no  tympanitic  sound 
exists  in  these  regions.  The  intestines,  pushed  back  by  the  cyst  which 
is  developed  anteriorly,  may,  however,  produce  a  resonance  laterally  and 
posteriorly.  Fluctuation  is  generally  more  easily  and  distinctly  detected 
in  ascites.  If  the  ovarian  fluid  is  of  great  viscidity,  or  if  the  anterior 
cysts  of  the  mass  are  numerous  and  small,  fluctuation  may  be  scarcely 
perceptible;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  disease  be  monolocular,  flue- 
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tnation  maybe  very  apparent.  Sometimes,  in  the  maltilocnlar  Yftriety, 
the  larger  cyjBts  can  be  made  out  separately  by  the  facility  and  distinct- 
ness of  the  fluctuation,  when  both  hands  are  ot^r  the  same  cytt ;  and 
by  its  indistinctness  or  absence  when  one  hand  is  on  one  cyst,  and  the 
other  on  a  different  one.  In  encysted  dropsy,  the  general  health  k  often 
comparatively  undisturbed,  while  in  ascites  the  reverse  is  almost  alwaji 
found  to  be  the  case.  Along  with  ascites,  there  is  generally  anasarca  of 
the  lower  extremities,  while  in  ovarian  dropsy  this  is  rarely  ODserved.  In 
the  latter  affection,  however,  we  frequently  find  a  varicose  state  of  the 
vessels,  and  puffiness  of  the  limbs.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
ascites  and  ovarian  disease  frequently  coexist ;  the  ascitic  fluid  beine 
of  the  ordinary  kind ;  or,  as  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Bennett  and 
others,  derived  from  an  ovarian  cyst  by  passing  tlurough  foramina  in 
its  walls.  When  these  diseases  coexist,  fluctuation,  if  light  and  super- 
ficial, may  deceive ;  but  if  the  fingers  are  pressed  more  deeply,  a  peco* 
liar  diagnostic  mark  is  obtained  by  the  stroke  of  the  fingers  against 
the  ovarian  cyst — after  displacing  the  overlying  ascitic  eflfbsion.  If 
there  is  still  doubt,  we  may  in  some  cases  be  justified  in  drawing  off  a 
few  drops  of  the  fluid  by  a  small  trocar,  and  ascertaining  its  nature  by 
proper  tests. 

Dulness  on  percussion  over  the  hypogastric  region  is  more  decided 
in  ovarian  dropsy  than  in  ascites.  If,  however,  the  pedicle  be  long,  and 
the  tumor  only  moderately  large,  and  not  distending  the  abdominal 
walls,  but  rather  floating  in  the  cavity,  there  may  be  some  resonanee 
above  the  pubes.  In  some  rare  cases  this  mark  is  of  importance,  in 
distinguishing  the  ovarian  dropsy  from  pregnancy ;  in  both  cases  we 
may  find,  on  auscultation,  a  murmur  resembling  the  placental  souffle; 
and  in  ovarian  disease,  especially  if  recent,  the  equivocal  signs  of 
pregnancy  may  be  present.  From  pregnancy  it  is  farther  distin- 
guished by  absence  of  the  foetal  heart's  pulsation,  by  the  absence  of 
ballottement,*  by  the  drawing  up  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  so  that  the 
cervix  is  with  diflSculty  reached,  by  the  hardness  and  length  of  the 
cervix,  by  the  anteverted  or  retroverted  state  of  the  organ,  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  on  one  side,  by  more  or  less  complete  absence 
of  the  ordinary  constitutional  signs  of  the  pregnant  state,  and  by  the 
duration  and  history  of  the  complaint.  Let  the  surgeon,  however,  never 
forget  that  with  ovarian  disease  (at  least  of  one  side)  there  may  coexist 
an  impregnated  womb. 

There  is,  occasionally,  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  multilocular 
ovarian  dropsy  from  fibrous  or  other  tumor  of  the  uterus.  The  tension 
of  the  cysts,  their  small  size,  and  the  viscidity  of  their  contents,  may 
be  such  as  to  destroy  all  signs  of  fluidity  in  the  ovarian  mass ;  and  the 
uterus  may  be  so  fixed  in  the  pelvis  by  compression  between  it  and  the 
tumor,  or  by  adhesions,  as  to  render  the  signs  derivable  from  a  vaginal 
examination  also  nugatory.  The  history  of  ovariotomy,  too,  truly  shows 
that  the  diseases  may  be  mistaken  for  one  another  by  the  most  experi- 
enced and  able  physicians.     The  chief  distinctive  marks  are  the  follow- 

*  A  modified  hallottemont  may  be  discovered  in  a  case  of  OTarian  tumor,  if  it  is  of 
moderate  size  and  floating  in  ascitic  fluid. 
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ing :  A  fibrous  tumor  is  often  observed  first  in  the  centre  of  the  hypo- 
gastrinm,  an  ovarian  tumor  generally  at  one  side ;  a  fibrous  tumor  grows 
more  slowly  than  an  dvarian ;  it  has  no  fluctuation,  and  is  generally 
much  less  movable  and  harder  than  a  diseased  ovary ;  it  is  more  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  monorrhagia  and  leucorrhoea;  the  uterus  is 
generally  somewhat  prolapsed,  especially  if  the  tumor  is  not  of  great 
sixe ;  the  uterus  feels  heavy,  and  cannot  be  moved  without  moving  the 
tumor ;  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  also  often  elongated ;  sometimes  it 
is  shortened ;  frequently,  the  shape  and  plurality  of  the  tumors  are 
distinctive. 

In  illustration  and  proof  of  the  great  difiiculties  which  attend  the 
diagnosis  of  ovarian  disease,  and  of  the  errors  liable  to  be  made,  even 
when  the  growth  is  so  developed  as  to  appear  to  demand  an  operation, 
we  may  cite  the  following  fact  in  regard  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
oases  in  which  incision  of  the  ovary  was  attempted.  In  sixty  of  these, 
there  was  either  no  ovarian  disease  at  all,  or  its  removal  was  found 
impracticable.^ 

The  management  of  ovarian  dropsy  is  either  palliative  or  radical. 
Besides,  the  ordinary  treatment  for  intercurrent  attacks  of  inflammation, 
derangements  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  and 
bladder,  the  most  important  palliative  measures  are  tapping  and  pres- 
sure. Recourse  to  the  former  has  been  recommended  early  in  this 
affection ;  but  it  is  a  very  questionable  proceeding,  and  one,  besides, 
which  we  rarely  have  an  opportunity  of  trying,  as  women  seldom  com- 
plain till  the  disease  is  far  advanced. 

Tapping  is  not  advisable,  except  under  rare  circumstances,  till  the 
ftocumulation  has  become  intolerable  to  the  patient,  from  its  large  size 
impeding  respiration  and  progression,  and  .causing  much  local  pain  and 
suffering ;  perhaps  producing  vomiting,  or  suppression  of  urine,  by  pres- 
sure on  the  stomach  or  kidneys.  It  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  the 
danger  supposed  to  attend  it  in  ordinary  cases,  has  probably  been  exag- 
gerated in  the  statistical  tables  of  Southam,  Safford  Lee,  Atlee,  and 
others ;  which,  embracing  all  cases,  do,  no  doubt,  include  many.in  which 
it  was  resorted  to  in  despair,  or  as  a  mere  palliative,  the  patient's  strength 
being  already  worn  out  by  the  disease,  or  compromised  by  some  other 
affection.  The  dangers  chiefly  to  be  apprehended  are  syncope,  the 
lighting  up  of  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  lining  of  the  cyst  or 
cysts,  and  the  supervention  of  peritonitis. 

It  is  performed  thus :  The  patient  having  been  seated  on  the  side  of 
a  bed,  or  on  a  chair,  has  the  abdomen  tightly  girded  by  a  sheet  or 
flannel  bandage ;  the  ends  of  which  are  held  by  two  assistants,  directed 
to  pull  steadily  and  firmly  as  the  fluid  escapes — so  as  to  maintain 
equable  pressure  on  the  abdominal  contents,  and  obviate  the  sudden 
loss  of  support  to  these,  which  might  otherwise  occur,  and  from  which 
serious  hemorrhage  might  ensue  by  the  giving  way  of  one  or  more 
abdominal  veins  suddenly  deprived  of  their  ordinary  support.  Or, 
independently  of  rupture,  alarming  syncope  might  take  place,  from 
^eat  or  sudden  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  abdominal  veins.     It 

1  Lancet,  Deo.  6,  1851. 
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is  well  to  ascertain  that  the  bladder  is  empty.  An  aperture  having  been 
made  in  the  bandage,  an  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  fascia 
by  a  lancet  or  scalpel ;  and  then  perforation  is  completed  by  a  large 
trocar  and  canula.  The  trocar  having  been  withdrawn,  the  canula  re- 
mains, and  through  this  the  fluid  escapes ;  thin  and  albaminona,  or 
viscid,  ropy,  and  variously  discolored.  Fluid  having  ceased  to  come, 
the  canula  is  withdrawn,  the  wound  is  covered  by  a  compress,  and  the 
general  bandage  of  the  abdomen  is  drawn  tightly  and  secured.  This 
cure  by  tapping  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  surgeon  takine  a  lesson 
from  the  plans  sometimes  adopted  spontaneouslv  by  Nature.  Examples 
of  the  simple  cyst,  and  more  rarely  of  the  multilocular,  have  been  cored 
by  spontaneous  discharge  of  the  contained  fluid  from  openings  through 
the  umbilicus,  or  some  other  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  or  by  discharge 
of  the  fluid  per  vaginam  or  per  rectum. 

The  point  usually  selected  for  the  opening  is  in  the  linea  alba,  about 
midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  symphysis  pubis.  Bat  it  may  be 
made  in  the  linea  semilunaris,  if  the  bulging  of  the  ovarian  cyst  render 
that  locality  preferable. 

By  the  use  of  pressure  after  tapping,  the  walls  of  the  cyst  ape  made 
to  collapse,  and  the  mass  comes  to  form  a  comparatively  small  firm 
tumor  in  one  side  of  the  pelvis.  When  such  pressure  is  resorted  to,  it 
should  be  kept  up  for  some  months  ;  as  these  tumors  have  been  known 
to  refill,  after  they  have  laiiyin  the  pelvic  cavity  for  a  long  time  col- 
lapsed and  causing  no  inconvenience.  The  use  of  pressure,  if  it  can  be 
borne,  and  be  regularly  conducted,  is  decidedly  of  service  in  impeding 
growth  of  the  tumor,  and  refilling  of  the  sac  after  tapping.  Some  veiy 
interesting  cases  are  recorded,  where  inflammatory  action,  attacking 
the  cyst,  and  its  serous  investment,  has  induced  such  induration,  and 
caused  the  formation  of  adhesions  so  strong,  as  to  resist  farther  pro- 
gress of  the  tumor ;  curing  the  disease  by  mechanically  arresting  its 
progress.  But  the  cystb-sarcomatous  tumors,  the  fibrous,  and  the  ma- 
lignant masses,  which  arc  not  unfrequently  found  in  this  situation,  either 
alone  or  along  with  the  multilocular  cyst,  are,  of  course,  not  amenable 
to  any  method  of  discussion. 

As  auxiliaries  to  tapping  and  pressure,  the  only  remedies  to  be  recom- 
mended are  iodine  and  diuretics.  The  former  may  be  used  both  exter- 
nally and  internally.  That  they  may  be  of  some  service,  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  fact  occasionally  observed,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  growth 
or  refilling  of  an  ovarian  tumor  keeps  pace  with  the  diminution  of  the 
urinary  secretion.  The  remarkable  increase  of  this  secretion  often 
observed  for  some  days  after  tapping,  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
progressive  diminution  of  the  tumor,  which  recommences  to  fill  only 
when  the  urine  again  diminishes.*  In  general,  after  tapping,  the  cyst 
speedily  refills  and  the  operation  is  repeated  as  before,  the  cyst  usually 
filling  more  rapidly  after  every  repetition  of  the  operation.  The  second 
tapping  may  not  be  required  till  after  several  months  ;  but  subsequently 

'  Many  authors  of  note  entirely  discredit  the  efficacy  of  all  internal  remedies.  Boms 
nays  they  have  an  equal  effect  *'  over  the  configuration  of  the  patient's  nose.*'  Hamilton, 
as  is  well  known,  used  the  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  internally  as  a  discuticut,  and 
placed  great  confidence  in  it. 
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the  interval  may  dimmish  to  a  few  weeks.  This  process  generally  ex- 
hausts the  patient  after  some  years,  or  an  intercurrent  attack  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  cyst,  or  in  the  peritoneom,  may  prove  speedily  fatal. 
Sometimes,  however,  patients  survive  to  have  the  tapping  very  often 
repeated,  and  almost  incredible  quantities  of  fluid  have  thus  been  drawn 
off  from  the  same  woman.^ 

These  tumors  may  be  dealt  with  heroically.  Attempts  may  be  made 
at  extirpation.  The  operation  is  very  simple.  The  patient  having 
been  suitably  arranged  in  a  room  of  elevated  temperature,  a  wound  is 
made  through  the  parietes  of  such  an  extent  as  may  be  necessary. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  incising  the  whole  abdomen  in  all  cases, 
from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  external  in- 
cision should  be  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  tumor. 

The  dissection  is  to  be  carefully  conducted  till  the  tumor  be  brought 
into  view,  attention  being  directed  to  arrest  as  far  as  possible  all  bleed- 
ing from  the  wound.  The  tumor,  its  state  as  to  adhesions,  and  its 
pedicle,  are  now  to  be  examined ;  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  the  opera- 
tion is  continued.  Unless  the  adhesions  are  very  strong  and  extensive, 
they  do  not  form  an  insuperable  obstacle.  The  tumor  is  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  pedicle  is  tied,  and  then  divided.  The  wound 
and  the  surrounding  viscera  are  sponged  clean,  and  the  wound  closed. 
If  unfortunately  the  bowels  cannot  bo  kept  within  the  abdomen  during 
the  operation,  means  must  be  taken  to  maintain  in  them  their  natural 
heat  till  they  are  replaced ;  they  may  be  immersed  in  water  at  blood 
heat,  or  in  fine  linen  moistened  with  tepid  water.  The  ligature  of  the 
'pedicle  is  brought  out  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  incision ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  wound  is  closed  by  the  interrupted  suture,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
expose  as  little  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  bowels  beneath.  This 
is  effected  by  passing  the  needle  close  to  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
wound.     The  interrupted  quilled  suture  may  sometimes  be  of  service. 

In  conducting  the  first  step  of  the  operation,  the  plan  proposed  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Bird,  to  avoid  mischances,  may  be  resorted  to,  namely, 
to  make  at  first  only  a  small  wound  into  the  peritoneum,  and  to  explore 
the  tumor  with  the  finger  and  probe ;  so  ascertaining,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  the  feasibility  of  completing  the  operation  before  the  patient  is 
compromised  by  farther  proceedings.  At  present,  great  hostility  to  all 
Buch  operations  is  declared  by  a  large  body  of,  the  profession.  There 
are  cases,  however,  which  may  certainly  render  a  duly  conducted 
attempt  quite  warrantable ;  when  the  tumor  is  non-malignant,  single, 
movable,  and  connected  with  a  narrow  pedicle;  when  the  patient  is 

*  Dr.  Mead*8  patient,  whose  endurance  is  celebrated  in  the  following  epitaph,  has  now 
unfortunately  been  frequently  surpassed. 

"  Here  lies  Dame  Mary  Page, 
Relict  of  Sir  Gregory  Page,  Bart, 
Who  departed  this  life  March  21st,  1728, 
In  the  5dth  year  of  her  age. 

Tn  67  months  she  was  tapped  66  times, 
Had  taken  away  240  gallons  of  water, 
Without  ever  repining  at  her  ease, 
Or  even  fiaaring  the  operation." 

Dr.  Martineau,  of  Norwich,  tapped  a  patient  80  different  times,  and  drew  off  6832  pints 
of  fluid. 
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apparently  free  from  other  disease ;  when  the  effects  of  this  tnmor  are 
such  as  to  threaten  death  by  exhaustion  at  no  distant  period,  unless 
relief  be  obtained ;  when  the  ordinary  palliative  treatment,  after  dne 
persistence,  has  failed  to  give  relief;  and  when  the  patient,  hafing 
been  made  fully  aware  of  the  risk,  is  resolved  and  wishful  to  nndergo 
the  operation.  Modern  experience  has  certainly  demonstrated,  that 
free  incision  of  the  abdomen,  with  exposure  and  manipolation  of  the 
peritoneum,  is  a  less  hazardous  procedure  than  was  generally  sapposed. 
But  there  are  extreme  dangers  necessarily  attendant  upon  this  opera* 
tion,  from  its  site  and  its  nature,  from  the  necessity  of  leaving  in  the 
wound  a  long  cord  attached  to  the  pedicle,  from  the  danger  of  the  liga- 
tures bursting,  or  the  wound  in  the  parietes  partially  opening,  in  con- 
sequence of  distension  of  the  bowels  or  efforts  in  coughing,  and  from 
the  risk  of  strangulation  of  the  bowel  either  in  the  wound  or  by  the 
puckering  of  deep  cicatrices.  And,  besides,  the  following  nnavoidabk 
difficulties  at  present  stand  in  the  way  of  a  general  recommendation  of 
the  operation,  namely,  the  confessed  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  as  to  the 
existence  of  extensive  adhesions,  as  to  the  presence  of  malignant  disease 
in  the  tumor  or  in  the  pedicle,  and  as  to  the  large  size  of  the  pedicle 
rendering  deligation  difficult. 

Sometimes  cure  is  attempted  by  a  minor  proceeding,  making  an  open- 
ing in  the  abdominal  parietes,  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  pnnctnring 
the  cyst,  and  drawing  it  out  as  the  contents  escape,  and  then  catting  off 
the  attachment,  after  deligation.  Such  an  operation,  however,  has  not 
been  found  more  successful  than  the  more  direct  and  open  prooednrei 
and  certainly  it  is  not  more  easy  of  performance.  The  danger  of  some 
fluid  from  the  cyst  escaping,  and  finding  its  way  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  the  impossibility  of  cleaning  out  the  wound  with  the  necessary 
care,  the  imperfect  deligation  of  the  pedicle,  &c.,  are  obvious  objections 
to  this  mode  of  treatment. 

The  statistics  of  ovarian  operation  give  a  mortality  of  about  one 
death  in  every  three  cases.  Its  dangers,  then,  are  very  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  hopes  of  relief  from  ordinary  treatment  of  the  tnmor  can- 
not be  sanguine.  Most  women  are  carried  off*  by  the  disease  in  less 
than  four  years.  Very  few  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  cared,  and 
only  a  small  number  live  beyond  the  four  years.  But  it  will  always  be 
a  difficult  and  anxious  matter  for  the  surgeon  to  propose  that  a  woman, 
suffiering,  it  may  be,  very  little  from  this  disease,  should  subject  her- 
self to  the  risk  of  almost  immediate  death,  in  order  to  obtain  the  chance 
of  getting  rid  of  that  which  might  possibly  permit  several  years  of  com- 
fortable existence. 

The  general  treatment  of  ovarian  disease  is  still  an  open  question, 
and  we  entertain  strong  and  confident  hope  that  the  great  attention 
drawn  towards  it  will,  some  day,  attain  to  the  discovery  of  a  method  of 
cure,  or  of  a  plan  of  palliation  tantamount  to  cure.  But  we  do  not 
purpose  to  mention  here  any  of  the  numerous  methods  now  proposed 
for  these  objects.  As  yet,  they  have  mostly  proved  even  more  fatal 
than  ovariotomy,  and  have  many  additional  objections.  None  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  profession. 
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Fibrous  Tumors  of  the  Uterus 

May  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  organ.  They  may  be  single,  bat 
more  frequently  there  are  several  present  together.  They  may  vary 
in  size  from  a  peft  to  a  man's  head.  They  rarely  occur  before  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  are  most  frequently  observed  about  the  age  of  forty.  ^ 
They  do  not  prevent  conception,  but  cause  great  risk  of  abortion  during 
pregnancy,  and  in  delivery  may  obstruct  the  advance  of  the  child,  also 
favoring  nemorrhage  and  subsequent  inflammation.  The  tumors  them- 
selves are  liable  to  congestion,  inflammation,  and  suppuration ;  in  course 
of  time,  they  may  become  calcified  in  whole  or  in  part,  forming  the 
uterine  calculi  of  old  authors.  They  may  be  developed  in  any  part  of 
the  uterine  wall ;  the  nearer  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the  greater  is 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  uterine  tissue.  When  the  tumor  is  situated 
near  to  the  peritoneal  or  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  uterus,  it  may  be 
protruded  from  the  wall  of  the  organ  in  a  polypoid  form,  and,  the 
pedicle  gradually  diminishing  in  size,  the  tumor  may  drop  off  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  may  be  expelled  per 
Yaginam.  When  the  tumor  is  near  to  the  mucous  surface,  it  is  some- 
times spontaneously  discharged  in  another  way,  as  has  been  observed  to 
occur  even  in  large  tumors;  and  not  unfrequently  this  Result  has  fol- 
lowed the  irritation  and  pressure  caused  by  the  efforts  of  delivery,  on 
the  tissues  interposed  between  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  the  tumor. 
By  ulceration  or  sloughing,  an  opening  is  formed  in  these  textures,  and 
the  substance  of  the  tumor  is  exposed,  disorganization  ensues  in  the 
loose  areolar  tissue  connecting  the  tumor  to  the  uterus,  contractions  of 
the  hypertrophied  uterine  tissue  supervene,  and  expulsion  of  the  tumor, 
in  mass,  or  more  gradually  in  parts,  is  the  fortunate  result.  This  may 
be  called  spontaneous  enucleation,  a  process  which  has  been  imitated 
by  art  in  some  cases.  If  the  tumor  becomes  polypoid,  dilating  the 
cervix  or  lying  in  the  vagina,  it  may  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  uterine 
polypus.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  more  danger  of  uterine  phlebitis 
attends  the  removal  of  this  form  of  tumor,  than  of  the  ordinary  uterine 
polvpus. 

The  symptoms  attending  the  presence  of  these  tumors  are  neither 
constant  nor  diagnostic.  Physical  examination  alone  can  detect  their 
presence  and  decide  upon  their  nature  (p.  376).  They  are  generally 
accompanied  by  feelings  of  weight,  pain,  or  uneasiness  in  the  hypogas- 
trium,  and  pain  in  the  back,  in  the  side,  or  in  the  thighs-disorder  of 
the  functions  of  urination  and  defecation,*  &c. ;  but  sometimes  no 
symptoms  at  all  exist.  Often,  there  is  an  increased  amount  of  vaginal 
secretion  and  discharge,  which  may  be  checked  by  a  mild  astringent 
injection.  Menorrhagia  not  unfrequently  occurs,  and  may  require  the 
ordinary  treatment,  if  severe ;  it  is  generally  a  sign  of  proximity  of 
the  tumor  to  the  mucous  membrane.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  there  is 
amenorrhoea.     If  the  tumors  become  congested  and  inflamed,  ordinary 

^  Bayle  states  that  id  women  above  thirty-five  years  of  age,  fibrous  tumors  are  found 
in  one  out  of  every  five. 
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antiphlogistic  treatment  is  necessary — especial  attention  being  pud  to 
maintenance  of  the  recumbent  position.  If  the  tomors  are  large, 
prominent,  heavy,  or  movable,  an  abdominal  bandage  or  binder  may 
be  useful  to  support  and  fix  them,  and  to  afford  the  patient  a  feeling  <n 
security. 

Nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  discussine  these  growths.  Dis- 
cutient  remedies,  as  iodine  used  externally  and  internally,  counter-irri- 
tants, rest,  the  occasional  local  abstraction  of  small  quantities  of  blood 
by  leeching  or  cupping,  have  often  a  beneficial  effect  in  removing  dis^ 
agreeable  symptoms,  and  sometimes  seem  to  arrest  growth,  or  even 
cause  a  diminution  in  size — probably  by  removing  the  surrounding 
swelling  and  engorgement. 

OaBtrostomy.^ 

In  the  case  of  insuperable  obstruction  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus, 
or  cardia,  it  has  been  proposed  to  open  the  stomach  by  direct  incision; 
attaching  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  stomach  to  the  integnmental 
wound  ;  and  thus  constituting  a  permanent  aperture,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  food,  similar  to  what  occurred  accidentally  in  Alexis  St.  Martin. 
The  operation  is  feasible  in  theory,  and  simple  in  performance.  But  its 
extension  to  Ases  of  hopeless  malignant  disease  seems  scarcely  exp^ 
dient.* 

Q-ciitrotomy. 

When  the  bowels  are  obstructed  from  an  internal  cause,  beyond  readi 
from  the  outlet,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  expediency  of  performing 
gastrotomy,  with  a  hope  of  relieving  the  obstruction.  If  that  depend 
on  bands  of  lymph,  or  on  intussusception,  a  simple  manipulation  might 
suffice  to  liberate  the  affected  part.  But  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  and 
chance  of  failure,  besides  the  danger  of  the  operation,  conspire  to  en- 
force great  caution  in  resolving  on  such  serious  procedure.  At  the 
same  time,  when  all  ordinary  means  have  failed,  when  several  days 
have  elapsed,  and  when  the  case  is  otherwise  certainly  hopeless,  the 
doubtful  chance  of  the  operation  may  be  afforded ;  more  espeoallj 
when  pain,  and  other  symptoms,  point  somewhat  plainly  to  some  part 
of  the  abdomen  as  the  probable  site  of  obstruction.  At  that  part  the 
incisions  arc  made ;  with  the  precautions  already  spoken  of.  It  may 
be  happily  in  our  power  simply  to  disentangle  and  relieve  ;  or,  at  the 
worst,  the  distended  bowel  may  be  evacuated  by  puncture,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  at  establishing  the  condition  of  artificial  anus.  Of  twenty- 
seven  patients  operated  on,  Mr.  Phillips  mentions  thirteen  whose  lives 
have  been,  preserved.* 

[Mr.  Phillips's  paper,  alluded  to  by  Professor  Miller,  contains  many 
very  judicious  observations,  some  of  which  may  properly  be  quoted  here. 

*  From  ytL9"tn^,  stomach;  and  o-To/t*«,  mouth. 

2  SC'<lillot,  Grizette  M^»dicale  do  Paris,  Jan.  1847;  and  Monthly  Jounial,  ApriU  1S48; 
Retrospect,  p.  r>8. 

'  Phillips,  Med.-Chir.  Transact.  toI,  xxxi.  Lend.  1848;  also  Brit,  and  For.  Rer.  Apri\ 
1849,  p.  4;J3. 
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His  memoir  is  based  upon  the  records,  more  or  less  complete,  of  169 
cases  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels ;  from  this  number,  those  which 
depended  upon  dbease  of  the  csecal  appendix  are  excluded.  Of  the 
169  cases,  63  were  instances  of  iuTagination ;  16  were  caused  bj  the 
pressure  of  tumors  from  without ;  19  by  stricture  from  disease  of  the 
parietes;  11  by  intra-intestinal  tumors — hardened  feces  or  concretions; 
60  by  constriction  fro/n  bands,  from  adhesion,  from  the  passage  of  the 
intestine  through  some  abnormal  opening,  or  from  a  twisting  of  the 
intestine  upon  itself. 

Mr.  Phillips  presents  a  sufficiently  detailed  account  of  the  symptoms 
and  post-mortem  appearances,  exhibited  in  nine  authenticated  cases  of 
obstruction,  depending  upon  as  many  different  causes;  these  were  ileus, 
the  presence  ojf  a  biliary  calculus,  the  accumulation  of  fecal  matter,  an 
intra-intestinal  tumor,  malignant  contraction  of  the  colon,  a  malignant 
tumor  pressing  upon  the  colon  from  without,  invagination,  constriction 
by  bands,  and  the  passage  of  the  intestine  through  an  abnormal  opening 
in  the  mesentery. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  symptoms  presented  in  these  cases  and 
in  the  others,  Mr.  Phillips  remarks  that,  *'  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  obstruction,  no  certain  remarkable  difference  is  observed  in 
the  more  prominent  symptoms  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  There  are 
in  all  abdominal  pain,  abdominal  tension,  obstinate  constipation,  and 
sickness ;  but  in  the  mode  of  their  occurrence  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  distinct  diffierence.  Thus,  constipation,  abdominal  pain, 
or  uneasiness,  with  tension  and  sickness  of  the  stomach,  are  present  in 

Sreater  or  less  intensity,  in  most  cases ;  but  there  is  no  certain  and 
efinite  line  to  be  drawn,  either  as  to  the  time  at  which  they  occur,  or 
the  severity  with  which  they  are  ushered  in,  whether  the  obstacle  be  a 
biliary  calculus,  or  a  band  of  false  membrane.'' — P.  15. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  is  not  much  more  certain 
or  satisfactory.  With  many  exceptions,  vomiting  and  pain  are  more 
severe  when  the  obstruction  occurs  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  intes- 
tines ;  and  with  the  same  qualification,  if  the  urine  be  copious,  the  ob- 
stacle must  be  far  from  the  stomach.  So,  too,  valuable  but  not  positive 
information  may  be  gained  from  examining  the  abdomen,  if  this  be 
done  before  much  general  abdominal  distension  has  occurred,  in  order 
that  the  commencement  and  course  of  the  flatulent  dilatation  may  be 
ascertained.  The  introduction  of  the  stomach  tube,  together  with  the 
injection  of  fluid,  will  frequently  much  facilitate  the  recognition  of  the 
site  of  the  obstruction ;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  sur- 
geon may  be  led  into  error  by  the  bending  of  the  tube,  which  is  not  at 
all  unusuial.  Mr.  Phillips's  conclusion  with  reference  to  this  point  is,  that 
*^  the  history  of  the  case ;  the  particular  seat  of  pain ;  the  occasional 
existence  of  a  tumor,  which  is  now  and  then  detected  in  cases  of  invagi- 
nation, and  indeed  in  some  other  cases,  before  there  is  much  abdominal 
tension ;  the  distended  convolutions  ;  the  long  tube,  and  the  injection 
-will  usually  afford  us  most  important  assistance  in  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain 
that,  in  the  experience  of  the  ablest  men,  they  have^ailed." — P.  18. 
As  to  the  success  of  treatmenty  it  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  the 
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diagnosis.  Of  the  169  cases  which  were  subjected  to  the  yarious  modes 
of  treatment,  133  terminated  fatally,  or  rather  more  than  seYen-nintha. 
—P.  19. 

With  reference  to  the  history  of  Surgical  OperationMy  practised  for 
the  relief  of  obstruction,  Mr.  Phillips  cites  53  cases ;  of  these,  26  were 
performed  upon  infants  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  artificial 
anus,  the  natural  passage  being  imperforate  ;  27  ^ere  upon  adults,  for 
yarious  kinds  of  obstructions. 

Of  the  first  26  cases — the  incision  in  each  patient  haying  been  made 
in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  or  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  and  an  artificial  anos 
established — 8  were  successful ;  12  died  within  a  month ;  and  in  6  the 
result  was  doubtful,  the  history  being  defectiye. 

Of  the  second  group  of  adidt  cases,  27  in  all,  an  artificial  anus  was 
made  in  19,  for  the  relief  of  obstruction  in  or  near  the  rectum.  In 
17  of  these,  an  incision  was  made,  either  in  the  left  iliac  fcMsa,  or  the 
left  lumbar  region ;  and  in  two  instances,  the  opening  was  made  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  Of  these  operations  nine  were  successfal.  In  the  re- 
maining eight  cases  the  operation  was  performed  at  other  points  of  the 
abdomen,  and  without  the  establishment  of  artificial  anus  ;  and  of  these 
four  appear  to  haye  been  successful. — P.  30.  At  p.  34,  Mr.  Philltps 
says:  ^^ There  are  not  more  than  two  well-authenticated  cases  in  which 
constricting  bands  haye  been  seyered;  and  with  the  exception  of  eases 
of  inyagination,  not  more  than  two  cases  in  which  the  integri^  of  the 
intestine  has  been  respected,  and  the  obstacle  successfully  remoyed. 
From  these  sentences  we  infer  that,  in  two  of  the  four  successful  cases, 
without  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  the  obstruction  was  owing 
to  bands  of  false  membrane,  and  in  the  remaining  two  to  inyaginatioiL 

The  inferences  which  Mr.  Thillips  deduces  from  his  scrutiny  of  the 
cases,  with  reference  to  the  proper  time  for  the  operation,  the  point  to 
be  selected  for  it,  &c.,  are  as  follows : — 

"  That  the  interference  by  surgical  operation  is  justifiable  when  three 
or  four  days  have  passed  without  any  relief  from  ordinary  means  (pro- 
yided  the  constipation  be  complete,  and  yomiting  of  fecal  matter  con- 
tinue), because  it  affords  a  greater  chance  for  the  preseryation  of  life 
than  ordinary  means. 

^^  That,  if  the  indications  as  to  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  be  soiE- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  surgeon,  it  is  at  or  near  that  point  that  the  incision 
should  be  made ;  but  if  there  be  much  doubt,  it  is  most  prudent  to  make 
the  incision  on  the  median  line. 

"  That  if  it  be  found  impracticable  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  ob- 
struction, or  imprudent  to  make  any  extended  search  for  it,  relief  may 
be  obtained  by  forming  an  artificial  anus  as  near  as  may  be  prudent  to 
the  seat  of  the  obstruction  ;  and  that,  if  it  be,  as  it  frequently  is,  near 
the  termination  of  the  ilium,  an  incision  on  the  median  line  admits  of 
its  accomplishment  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  termination  of  that  intes- 
tine."—P.  35.— Ed.] 
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Affections  of  the  Diaphragm. 

Surgically,  the  diaphragm  may  be  affected  by  penetratiny  wound. 
This  may  prove  formidable  by  hemorrhage,  or  by  inflammatory  action, 
and  has  to  be  treated  accordingly  Tp.  369) ;  or,  those  dangers  avoided, 
an  imperfect  closure  or  weak  cicatrix  may  invite  protrusion  of  the  abdo- 
minal contents  at  the  weak  points,'  more  especially  when  that  happens 
to  be  on  the  left  side  ;  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a  sudden  crisis  in- 
duced by  strangulation  of  a  diaphragmatic  hernia ;  or,  from  simple  mis- 
placement, the  thoracic  organs  may  suffer  chronic  disorder,  not  without 
a  risk  of  ultimate  asphyxia. 

Rupture  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  produced  by  external  injury  or 
Tiolent  muscular  effort.  The  risks  by  consequent  misplacement  of  the 
abdominal  organs  are  as  in  the  former  case.  Such  malposition  is  usually 
indicated  by  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  a  sunk  empty  state 
of  the  abdomen,  corresponding  fulness  in  the  chest,  thoracic  percussion 
unusually  clear  or  unusually  dull,  auscultation  affording  borborygmi 
rather  than  respiratory  murmur,  with  obscuration  of  the  sounds  of  the 
heart.     In  treatment,  but  little  is  in  our  power. 

Should  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  coexist  with  ascites,  obviously 

Eeat  care  is  specially  necessary  in  withdrawing  the  fluid  by  paracentesis, 
)t  dangerous  collapse  occur  (p.  377).' 

TraTera,  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of  Nature  in  Repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  &c. 
Lond.  1812.  Scarps,  on  Hernia,  by  Wishart,  Edin.  1814.  Lizars,  Observations  on  £x- 
trmction  of  Diseased  Oraries,  Edin.  1825.  Fingerhuth,  Dissertatio  de  Vulnerum  in  Intes- 
tinis  Sutnrm,  Bonn,  1827.  Weber,  de  Curandis  Intestinorum  Vulneribus.  Reybard,  M^- 
moires  sur  le  Traitement  des  Anus  Artificiels,  &c.  Paris,  1827.  Jobert,  Traits  des 
Maladies  Chirurgicales  du  Canal  Intestinal,  Paris,  1829.  Velpeau,  M^oire  sur  FAnus 
Contre  Nature,  &c.  Paris,  1836.  Dupuytren,  de  TAnus  Centre  Nature,  &c.  Lemons 
Qrales,  &o.  toI.  ii.  p.  198.  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  Lond.  1838.  Teale,  Cyclop,  of 
Fractieal  Surgery,  article  Inieitinal  Fiattda,  Lond.  1841.  Phillips,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  toI. 
xxzi.  Clagr,  Cases  of  Peritoneal  Section  for  the  Extirpation  of  Diseased  Ovaria,  &c. 
Medical  Times,  toI.  tH.  pp.  48,  69, 67,  83, 99,  139, 163,  270.  Phillips,  Med.-Chir.  Trans. 
ToL  "xxrii.  p.  478,  1844.  Lee,  on  Tumors  of  the  Uterus  and  its  Appendages,  Lond.  1847. 
Bright,  Qnj*s  Hospital  Reports.  Boivin  and  Duges,  Diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c.  Cm- 
Teilhier,  Anal.  Pathol,  liyrais,  5,  &c.  Seymour,  on  Diseases  of  the  Ovaria.  Nauche, 
Malad.  Propr.  aux  Femmes.  Lee,  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Medic,  art.  Dueatet  of  the  Ovary, 
Simpson,  Library  of  Medicine,  vol.  iy.  [See  Lee,  Medico-Chir.  Trans.  1861;  and  Atlee, 
TnmBaet  Am.  Med.  Assoc.  toI.  ir.  for  very  fuU  tables,  with  reference  to  the  ovarian 
operation. — ^£d.  ] 


>  Mr.  Guthrie  is  of  opinion  that  a  wound  made  in  the  diaphragm  never  heals  by  closing. 
'  Yon  C.  W.  Mehliss,  die  Krankheiten  der  Zwerchfells  des  Menschen,  Eisleben,  1846 ; 
also  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Rev.  July,  1847,  p.  166. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


HERNIA. 


By  Hernia  is  understood  a  protrusion  from  within  an  internal  earitj, 
of  part  of  the  contents  of  that  cavity.  But  the  term  is  nsuallT  limited 
to  the  most  frequent  form  of  such  protrusion,  namely,  that  nt>m  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  And  of  this  Hernia  there  are  varietieB,  accord- 
ing to  the  site  of  the  protrusion :  Inguinal  and  Yentro-ingoinal,  Femoral, 
Umbilical,  Ventral,  Phrenic,  Perineal,  Vaginal,  Labial^  Obtnratoriil, 
Ischiatic.  These,  again,  may  vary  according  to  the  anatomical  relation 
of  their  parts :  Congenital,  Infantile  ;  and  according  to  the  parts  pro- 
truded :  Enterocele,  Epiplocele,  Entero-epiplocele,  Hernia  Litnca.  And, 
farther,  other  varieties  depend  on  the  pathological  condition  of  parti: 
Reducible,  Irreducible,  Incarcerated,  Strangulated. 

The  Causes  of  Hernia  are  predisposing  and  exciting.  Whatever 
weakens  the  abdominal  parietes  at  any  point,  predisposes  to  protmskm 
at  that  point ;  natural  want  of  closeness  of  development,  as  at  the  groin 
and  navel;  rupture  of  muscle  and  fascia,  at  any  part,  as  in  puturitioii; 
atrophy  of  muscle,  following  bruise ;  penetrating  wound.  Again,  what- 
ever tends  to  propel  the  abdominal  contents  with  unusual  force  against 
such  weakened  or  predisposed  parts,  directly  excites  or  causes  the  pro- 
trusion ;  as  violent  coughing,  straining  at  stool,  or  severe  muscular  ex- 
ertion of  any  kind.  And,  farther,  the  predisposing  and  exciting  cause 
may  be  the  same.  Cough,  straining,  or  habitual  exertion  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  in  any  way,  when  long-continued,  tend  to  weaken  and 
enlarge  the  natural  outlets  of  the  cavity,  by  constantly  propelling  the 
abdominal  contents  against  the  parietes — and  thus  prove  predisposing. 
And  then  some  sudden  cough  or  strain  effects  protrusion,  and  proves  the 
exciting  cause.  Hence  it  is,  that  old  men  with  coughs  and  urinary 
complaints,  sailors,  gymnasts,  &c.,  are  especially  subject  to  the  ordinary 
forms  of  this  disease. 

The  component  parts  of  the  tumor  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  protrusion.  But,  generally,  they  may  be  stated  to  consist  of  Cover- 
ings, Sac,  and  Contents. 

The  Coverings  are  far  from  uniform  ;  differing  in  the  varieties  of 
Hernia,  and  being  seldom  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  cases.  In  in- 
guinal and  femoral  hernia,  for  example,  the  coverings  differ  widely ;  and 
in  each  of  these  affections,  the  density,  thickness,  and  even  number  of 
the  investing  layers,  depend  very  much  on  accidental  circumstances. 
In  operating,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  an  unvarying  sameness  in  this  part 
of  the  tumor.     In  all  cases  of  ordinary  hernia,  however,  there  is  first 
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the  usual  integoment,  and  then  one  or  more  layers  of  fascia.  These 
will  be  enumerated,  in  the  separate  consideration  of  the  varieties  of 
hernia. 

The  sac  is  the  portion  of  parietal  peritoneum  which  is  pushed  before 
the  protruding  viscus,  and  which  forms  its  immediate  enyelop.  Some- 
times it  is  wanting,  as  in  hernia  following  directly  upon  wound,  and  in 
the  congenital  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we 
are  to  count  upon  its  presence,  adherent  or  not  to  the  extra-abdominal 
parts  with  which  it  is  in  abnormal  contact,  according  to  the  duration  of 
its  presence  there,  and  the  occurrence  or  not  of  plastic  exudation  on  its 
exterior.  We  ordinarily  speak  of  the  neck  and  body  of  the  sac  as  we 
do  of  the  neck  and  body  of  the  general  tumor ;  the  neck  being  that 
portion,  of  smaller  caliber,  which  is  at  and  near  the  aperture  of  protru- 
sion, and  the  body  being  understood  to  be  the  more  globular  swelling 
beyond.  If  the  tumor  have  been  long  protruded,  without  reduction,  and 
otherwise  but  little  altered  in  its  circumstances,  the  neck  of  the  sac  is 
apt  to  become  dense  and  unyielding  in  structure,  and  the  caliber  in  con- 
sequence is  at  that  part  of  a  fixed  nature.  When,  under  the  application 
of  a  fresh  exciting  cause,  a  new  protrusion  takes  place,  there  is  an 
extension  in  the  sac,  corresponding  to  the  increased  bulk  of  its  contents ; 
but,  not  improbably,  the  propelled  original  neck  of  the  sac  does  not 
change,  except  in  its  position  only ;  and,  remaining  of  its  contracted 
dimensions,  it  may  become  the  seat  of  stricture  in  the  case  of  strangula- 
tion, the  new  neck  proving  comparatively  free  and  accommodating. 
This  circumstance  has  obviously  an  important  bearing  on  the  operation 
for  relief  of  strangulation. 

The  hernial  contents  are  various,  inasmuch  as  every  abdominal  viscus 
IB  liable  to  protrusion ;  but  the  most  frequently  affected,  by  far,  are  the 
intestines  and  omentum ;  one  or  other,  or  both.  If  intestine  alone  is 
protruded,  the  tumor  is  said  to  be  an  enterocele  ;  epiplocele^  implying 
descent  of  omentum ;  and  entero-epiphcele^  descent  of  both.  Sometimes 
only  a  redundant  portion  of  bowel  escapes,  in  the  form  of  a  diverticu- 
lum ;  and  this  is  termed  a  Hernia  Litrica. 


The  diagnosis  of  hernia  is  a  practical  subject,  obviously  of  the  highest 
importance.  Ordinarily,  a  hernia  is  found  to  be  a  soft  tumor,  at  the 
site  of  an  abdominal  aperture,  receiving  an  impulse  on  coughing,  and 
tending  to  enlargement  under  exertion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  any 
way,  gurgling  under  pressure,  if  containing  bowel,  and  capable  of  being 
replaced,  by  pressure,  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  There  are  certain 
affections  for  which  such  tumors  are  especially  liable  to  be  mistaken. 
1.  Hydrocele  simulates  the  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  but  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished thus :  Hydrocele  is  generally  more  or  less  translucent,  and 
hernia  is  almost  always  opaque ;  the  exception  being,  when  in  a  large 
hernia,  invested  by  thin  integument,  a  fold  of  bowel  alone  descends, 
capacious,  and  filled  only  with  gaseous  contents.  Hydrocele  is  a  con- 
stant tumor,  unaffected  by  pressure;  hernia  is  ever  varying  by  accidental 
circumstances,  and  is  usually  capable  of  being  diminished  by  pressure, 
if  not  made  wholly  to  disappear.     The  apex  of  the  pyriform  swelling. 
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in  hydrocele,  simulates  the  neck  of  the  hernia ;  bat,  on  careful  manipu- 
lation, it  is  found  to  terminate  beneath  the  abdominal  outlet,  leaTing 
always  some  part  of  the  cord  clear ;  and  the  cord  is  neTer  at  any  part 
clear  in  unreduced  hernia.  The  hydrocele,  unless  congenital,  has  no 
impulse,  and  evinces  no  tendency  to  enlargement,  on  coughing,  or  other 
exertion  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  testicle  is  felt  obscurely,  if  at 
all,  in  hydrocele ;  in  scrotal  hernia  it  is  usually  found,  distinct  and 
separate,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum.  The  history  of  the  case, 
too,  is  widely  different ;  the  hernial  tumor  appears  suddenly,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  development  from  above  downwards;  the  hydrocele  is  of  gradual 
formation,  and  its  progress  is  from  below  upwards.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  be  it  remembered,  hydrocele  and  hernia  coexist.  2.  Hydro- 
cele of  the  cord. — This  is  usually  a  circumscribed  swelling,  leaving  a 
portion  of  the  cord  clear,  above  and  below,  as  may  be  ascertained  by 
careful  manipulation ;  it  is  not  reducible ;  and  it  evinces  the  ordinary 
negative  signs  on  coughing,  or  other  exertion.  When  the  portion  of 
cord  within  the  inguinal  canal  is  affected  by  circumscribed  serous  accu- 
mulation, however,  the  diagnosis  may  become  of  ^reat  difficulty,  as  can 
readily  be  understood,  resting  mainly  on  the  reducibility  or  irreducibility 
of  the  tumor.  3.  Cirsocele. — Ordinary  varix  of  the  spermatic  veins, 
and  veins  of  the  scrotum,  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  hernia;  the  cord 
is  comparatively  clear,  the  feel  of  the  veins  is  marked  and  characteristic. 
Like  hernia,  there  is  diminution  of  the  swelling  during  recumbency  and 
on  pressure ;  but,  unlike  hernia,  there  is  return  of  swelling  on  resump- 
tion of  the  erect  posture,  and  on  abdominal  exertion,  though  the  thumb 
be  kept  accurately  and  firmly  placed  on  the  abdominal  outlet.  When 
there  is  a  swelling,  however,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  partly  within 
the  inguinal  canal,  and  consisting  of  enlarged  veins,  perhaps  with  some 
serous  accumulation,  diagnosis  is  diflScult ;  for  the  form  and  history  of 
the  tumor  are  very  like  those  of  hernia,  and  there  is  an  impulse  on 
coughing.  We  trust  to  non-reducibility  of  the  entire  swelling,  and  its 
characteristic  feel ;  on  pinching  it,  the  veins  roll  like  earth-worms  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb,  and  the  touch  of  the  experienced  is  usually 
able  to  detect  the  absence  of  all  abdominal  descent.  This  swelling, 
however,  often  paves  the  way  for  hernia  by  dilating  the  canal,  and 
thereby  facilitating  protrusion.  4.  Bubo, — The  history,  progress,  form, 
and  feel  of  bubo  must  obviously  differ  very  much  from  those  of  hernia. 
The  two  may  be  combined,  however ;  a  patient  afflicted  with  inguinal 
hernia,  or  femoral  hernia,  may  have  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands. 
5.  Descent  of  the  Testicle, — The  testicle,  descending  at  an  unusually 
late  period,  may  be  arrested  in  the  inguinal  canal,  causing  a  painful 
swelling  there  very  similar  to  hernia.  It  is  known  by  absence  of  the 
testicle  in  that  side  of  the  scrotum,  by  the  feel  of  the  tumor,  and  by 
the  characteristic  pain  which  is  experienced  on  pressure  being  made  on 
the  part.  Like  the  high  form  of  cirsocele,  it  may  be  the  precursor  of 
hernia ;  a  portion  of  bowel  or  omentum  slipping  down  behind  the  tes- 
ticle, through  the  abnormally  dilated  canal.  6.  Sarcocele. — This  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  history  and  progress  of  the  tumor,  its  feel 
and  form,  and  its  negative  signs  on  coughing ;  the  cord,  too,  is  free, 
except  in  some  cases  of  malignant  disease.     7.  Psom  abscess  is  distin- 
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Suished  from  femoral  hernia,  by  the  evidences  of  spinal  disease,  by  the 
iatorj  of  the  case,  by  distinct  fluctuation  in  the  swelling,  and  by  the 
progress  of  "  pointing ;"  and,  most  frequently,  the  site  of  the  abscess 
is  exterior  to  that  of  hernial  protrusion.  8.  Varix  of  the  femoral 
vein. — ^A  bulging  varix  of  the  femoral  vein,  projecting  through  the 
Baphenic  opening,  may  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  femoral  hernia. 
The  test  is  simple.  Reduce  the  swelling  by  pressure  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  and  then  press  firmly  on  the  abdominal  outlet ;  if  the  case  be 
one  of  hernia,  there  is  no  reproduction  of  tumor ;  if  it  be  varix,  the 
swelling  quickly  reappears.  0 

Reducible  Hernia. 

At  some  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  a  swelling  forms,  painful, 
sadden,  usually  after  some  unwonted  exertion ;  at  first  slightly  tense 
and  tender,  afterwards  soft,  compressible,  and  tolerant  of  manipulation, 
increased  by  the  erect  posture  and  by  abdominal  exertion ;  and  then, 
too,  sustaining  an  impulse,  when  held ;  capable  of  being  reduced,  by 
pressure  made  in  the  direction  of  the  outlet  through  which  it  has  come ; 
often  disappearing  spontaneously,  on  recumbency  being  assumed.  An 
enterocele  is  smooth,  elastic,  and  more  or  less  globular  in  form;  it 
gargles  on  pressure,  and  flatulent  noises  may  be  emitted  spontaneously ; 
reduction,  under  pressure,  is  preceded  by  gurgling,  and  is  often  abrupt, 
taking  place  per  saltum.  Epiplocele  is  doughy,  and  more  irregular  in 
form,  it  emits  no  noise,  and  reduction  is  slow  and  gradual. 

The  treatment  of  reducible  hernia  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to 
that  of  dislocation,  consisting  of  prevention,  reduction,  and  retention 
(JPrincipleSj  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  679).  Not  unfrequently  there  are. premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  protrusion,  and  then  prevention  is  in  our  power. 
Pain  and  slight  fulness  appear  at  an  abdominal  outlet,  after  unusual 
exertion.  Hernia  is  about  to  form.  In  order  to  avert  it,  the  exciting 
cause  is  removed,  by  discontinuing  all  abdominal  exertion,  as  much  as 
possible.  And  the  predisposing  cause  is  met  by  a  well-fitted,  lightly- 
epringed  truss  being  worn  on  the  part,  so  as  to  strengthen  what  is  weak 
in  the  parietes,  while  at  the  same  time  a  mechanical  obstacle  is  directly 
opposed  to  protrusion. 

Should  hernia  actually  form,  replacement,  or  Reduction^  cannot  be 
too  goon  effected,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  protruded  are  ever  liable,  from 
apparently  but  slight  causes,  to  the  supervention  of  strangulation,  a 
state  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to  life.  To  leave  a  hernia  unre- 
duced, and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  any  laborious  avocation,  or 
even  to  be  exposed  to  but  occasional  abdominal  exertion,  is  to  convert 
a  comparatively  unimportant  disease  into  one  of  a  grave  character,  and 
to  render  a  life,  otherwise  good,  dependent  on  a  very  slender  tenure. 
In  life  insurance,  for  example,  an  applicant  affected  with  a  slight  but 
well-trussed  hernia  is  admitted,  if  in  other  respects  suitable,  with  only 
a  trifling  addition  of  premium ;  while  he  who,  with  as  simple  a  hernia, 
and  of  equally  good  health  in  other  respects,  neither  wears  a  truss,  nor 
otherwise  provides  against  descent,  is  unhesitatingly  rejected. 

Reduction  is  effected   by  placing  the  patient  recumbent,  slightly 
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elevating  the  trunk,  removing  all  outward  pressure  from  the  abdomen, 
and  in  short  taking  every  means  to  relax  the  abdominal  parietes ;  then 
gentle  and  steady  retropellent  pressure  is  made  with  the  hand,  in  the 
direction  whence  the  descent  has  come.  Such  manipulation  is  termed 
the  Taxis. 

Retention  is  effected  by  continued  and  suitable  pressure  at  the  aite 
of  protrusion ;  and  this  pressure  is  best  made  by  means  of  a  truss — a 
steel  spring,  with  a  compressing  pad  at  the  extremity.  Of  these  inatro- 
ments  many  varieties  have  been  constructed,  but  of  late  opinion  aeems 
to  have  inclined,  very  justly,  towards  i^decided  preference  for  the 
simple  spring  with  its  ordinary  cork  pad,  provided  that  the  instrument 
is  accurately  adapted  to  each  individual  case ;  the  pad  fitting  nicely  to 
the  abdominal  outlet,  not  too  conical,  lest  permanency  of  dilatation 
should  be  so  maintained,  and  yet  not  so  flat  as  unnecessarily  to  diffuse 
the  pressure ;  the  spring  passing  about  two  inches  beneath  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  grasping  there  firmly,  and  terminating  a  little  way  beyond 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  the  spring  not  so  strong 
as  to  gall  the  parts  by  inordinate  pressure,  and  yet  strong  enough  to 
shut  up  the  opening  effectually ;  a  thigh  strap  passing  from  the  back 
part  of  the  spring  to  the  pad,  so  as  to  prevent  that  from  beirg  displaced 
upwards ;  and,  to  avoid  chafing,  a  piece  of  folded  lint  or  linen  being 
interposed  beneath  the  instrument,  at  the  site  or  sites  of  pressure.  At 
night,  the  truss  may  be  removed,  on  the  patient  lying  down  in  bed.  In 
the  morning  it  is  the  first  article  of  dress  to  be  adjusted,  great  care 
being  always  taken  in  regard  to  two  points:  1.  That  the  pad  fits 
accurately ;  and  2.  That  there  is  no  descent,  however  slight  Or  partial, 
during  its  application.  Should  at  any  time  reprotrusion  occur,  the 
instrument  must  be  instantly  removed,  and  means  as  instantly  taken 
for  replacement  and  accurate  readjustment. 

By  careful  and  constant  use  of  the  truss,  a  radical  cure  is  expected 
in  the  child.  The  predisposing  cause,  is  permanently  removed ;  for, 
descent  being  prevented,  farther  dilatation  of  the  outlet  does  not  occur; 
and,  during  the  general  development  of  structure,  the  aperture  or  canal 
comes  to  acquire  the  normal  proportion  and  capabilities.  The  period 
during  which  the  truss  requires  to  be  worn,  for  attaining  this  end,  is 
considerable  ;  from  one  to  three,  or  more  years.  In  the  adult,  so  for- 
tunate an  issue  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  ;  the  outlet  remains  dilated,  and 
predisposed  to  redescent,  on  application  of  but  a  slight  exciting  cause ; 
usually,  the  truss  must  be  worn  for  life.  And  yet,  a  happy  incident 
may  occur,  in  favor  of  a  better  issue.  Thus,  we  have  seen  a  phleg- 
mon form  under  the  pressure  of  a  galling  pad ;  the  abscess  discharged, 
contracted,  and  healed ;  and,  on  cicatrization,  it  was  found  that  the 
extent  and  site  of  plastic  exudation  had  been  such  as  to  consolidate  the 
outlet,  and  render  farther  use  of  the  truss  quite  unnecessary.  And 
even  without  such  accidental  aid,  it  sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens 
that  a  slight  hernia  disappears  under  temporary  use  of  the  truss,  and 
does  not  return. 

As,  in  the  adult,  the  truss,  however  carefully  and  patiently  worn, 
generally  proves  but  a  palliative.  Radical  Cures  have  naturally  been 
sought  for  with  some  avidity.     Of  these,  several  have  been  applied  to 
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the  inguinal  hernia.  What  seems  the  best  method  is,  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  sabcutaneous  puncture ;  making  several  scarifications  in 
the  neck  of  the  sac — the  cord  carefully  protected — and  then  applying 
accurate  pressure  over  the  canal,  so  as  to  favor  occlusion  of  its  unoccu- 
pied part  by  plastic  exudation.  Another  method  is  by  invagination ; 
pushing  a  fold  of  integument  into  the  canal,  after  reduction  of  the 
tumor  ;  retaining  the  invagination  by  a  suture,  at  the  upper  part ;  and 
obtaining  afterwards  adhesion  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  integument, 
by  pressure,  after  excoriation  by  means  of  ammonia.  This,  however, 
is  found  to  be  both  more  uncertain,  and  more  unsafe,  than  the  former 
mode.  And  neither  should  be  attempted,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  and 
at  the  express  desire  of  the  patient ;  seeing  that  neither  is  quite  free 
from  risk  by  excess  of  inflammatory  action.  The  application  of  iodine 
to  the  neck  of  the  sac  has  been  tried,  by  puncture  and  injection ;  but 
this  method  does  not  seem  more  promising  of  success  than  the  other.' 

• 

Irredudible  Hernia. 

A  hernia  is  said  to  be  irreducible,  which  canfiot  be  reduced,  and  is 
permanently  fixed  in  its  extra-abdominal  position.  This  state  may  be 
caused :  1.  By  adhesion  of  the  sac,  on  its  external  aspect,  to  the  parts 
into  which  it  has  been  protruded ;  and  by  adhesion  of  its  internal  sur- 
face to  the  hernial  contents.  In  a  neglected  hernia  of  any  considerable 
duration,  the  former  event  seldom  fails  to  take  place ;  and  to  constitute 
the  second,  plastic  exudation  has  only  to  occur  on  the  opposed  surfaces. 
2.  By  the  nature  of  the  protrusion.  The  caput  caecum  coli  is  uncovered 
by  peritoneum  posteriorly.  It  may  slide  down  through  the  parietes ; 
and,  presenting  at  the  groin,  it  may  constitute  an  irreducible  tumor — 
as  well  as  a  hernia  without  a  sac.  The  areolar  adhesions  of  the  dis- 
placed gut  have  been  extended  and  shifted  but  not  broken  ;  and  they 
may  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  replacement.  But  it  has  hap- 
pened otherwise.  The  bowel  may  have  a  more  extensive  peritoneal  in- 
vestment than  usual ;  and,  instead  of  merely  descending  with  its  fleshy 
connections,  may  acquire  a  complete  mesentery — so  becoming  easily 
reducible.'  3.  By  contraction  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  When  a  large 
hernia  has  been  long  unreduced,  it  may  become  permanently  irreducible, 
although  no  adhesion  form  between  the  contents  and  the  sac.  The  ab- 
dominal cavity,  having  parted  with  a  large  proportion  of  its  ordinary 
contents,  contracts  upon  the  remainder ;  and  then  there  is  found  to  be 
no  room  for  replacement  of  the  extruded  parts,  even  were  circumstances 
quite  favorable  for  such  reduction. 

Irreducible  hernial  are  predisposed  to  evil.  The  patient  usually  suf- 
fers from  flatulence,  indigestion,  and  constipation.  The  peristaltic 
movement  of  the  protruded  bowels  is  imperfect,  and  to  other  causes  of 
incarceration  and  strangulation  the  part  is  constantly  exposed.  Such 
cases,  therefore,  require  to  be  watched  with  unusual  care.  The  bowels 
are  to  be  carefully  regulated  ;  all  excitants  of  intestinal  disorder  are  to 
be  avoided,  as  well  as  unnecessary  abdominal  exertion  ;  and  a  bag  truss 

'  Bigelow,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joumftl,  Dec.  1850.  '  Lancet,  1235,  p.  462. 
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must  be  constantly  worn,  so  as  both  to  support  the  protruded  parts,  and 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  farther  protrusion.  No  direct  interference  is 
warrantable,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  reduction.  Bat, 
should  strangulation  occur,  the  ordinary  operation  is  to  be  performed, 
for  relief  of  the  constriction. 

Incarcerated  Hernia. 

This  term  denotes  a  temporary  retention  of  the  parts  in  their  abnor- 
mal position,  without  obstruction  to  the  fecal  flow,  and  without  the 
occurrence  of  inflammatory  action.  No  urgent  symptoms  call  for  re- 
duction ;  but  when  this  is  attempted,  it  is  found  to  be  impracticable 
under  existing  circumstances.  There  may  be :  1.  An  enlargement  of 
the  hernial  contents.  The  gaseous  matter  may  have  become  expanded ; 
the  fluid  and  solid  contents  may  have  accumulated  in  unusual  quantity; 
or  a  portion  of  extruded  omentum  may  have  slowly  expanded  by  increased 
deposit  of  adipose  tissue ;  and  the  tumor,  thus  enlarged,  is  too  bulky  to 
repass  the  outlet.  Or,  2.  While  the  tumor  may  be  but  little  changed, 
the  aperture  through  which  it  came  may  be  temporarily  contracted — 
preventing  replacement,  yet  not  causing  constriction  and  strangulation ; 
and  this  state  may  depend  on  muscular  spasm,  or  on  swelling  of  the 
parts  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  various  stages  of  an  advancing 
inflammatory  process. 

Treatment  depends  plainly  on  the  cause.  Gaseous  contents  are  di- 
minished by  the  continued  application  of  cold ;  solid  and  fluid,  as  well 
as  gaseous  contents,  may  be  favorably  acted  on  by  purgatives  and 
enemata ;  a  fatty  omentum  may  be  diminished  by  pressure  and  starva- 
tion ;  and,  then,  the  reduced  tumor  may  be  pushed  back  within  the 
abdomen.  Spasm  is  overcome  by  the  warm  bath,  opium,  chloroform, 
or  other  antispasmodics ;  inflammatory  exudation  is  got  rid  of  by  anti- 
phlogistics,  followed  by  discutients ;  and  through  the  cleared  outlet  a 
comparatively  unchanged  protrusion  may  again  be  passed.  Until  this 
desirable  event  can  be  achieved,  the  part  ought  to  be  supported  by  a 
bag  truss,  or  otherwise ;  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  avert 
the  occurrence  of  strangulation — to  which  such  tumors  are  especially 
liable. 

Strangulated  Hernia. 

Strangulation  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  when  fecal  flow  is  arrested 
in  the  hernial  tumor  by  tightness  of  constriction  at  the  neck ;  and  when, 
usually  from  the  same  cause,  circulation  has  been  disturbed  in  the  pro- 
truded parts,  and  the  inflammatory  process  is  begun.  Or  the  condition 
may  be  otherwise  defined  to  be :  incarceration,  with  interruption  to  both 
the  fecal  and  tlie  vascular  flow,  and  with  an  inflammatory  process  in 
the  protruded  parts  either  following  or  preceding  constriction.  For  this 
state  of  matters,  the  hernial  contents  are  usually  to  blame.  The  con- 
striction may  depend  on  spasm,  or  other  alteration  in  the  abdominal 
outlet ;  but  much  more  frequently  it  is  caused  by  sudden,  or  at  least 
rapid  and  unusual  enlargement  of  the  protruded  parts — in  consequence 
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of  which,  the  neck  of  the  tumor  becomes,  as  it  were,  jammed  at  the 
aperture  of  descent.  A  fresh  protrusion  takes  place ;  or  feculent  con- 
tents accumulate ;  or  gaseous  contents  become  increased ;  or  an  inflam- 
matory process  is  begun  in  the  protruded  parts,  causing  both  engorge- 
ment and  serous  effusion.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  the  inflam- 
matory action  is  coftsequent  to  constriction — indeed,  caused  by  it. 

The  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  very  marked.  The  patient  is 
annoyed  by  flatulence  and  general  uneasiness.  The  bowels  refuse  to 
act ;  the  contents  of  the  lower  bowel  may  be  evacuated,  but  no  dejec- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  above  the  seat  of  stricture ;  yet  frequently 
there  is  a  troublesome  and  urgent  desire  to  ^o  to  stool.  The  tumor  is 
found  incapable  of  reduction ;  at  first  it  may  be  flaccid,  but  it  soon  grows 
tense,  and  tension  rapidly  increases.  Pain  is  felt  in  the  part ;  on  the 
increase,  and  extending  towards  the  abdomen.  Sickness  comes  on,  with 
retching.  Then  the  stomach  is  emptied ;  and,  vomiting  continuing,  the 
upper  bowels  also  eject  their  contents ;  the  peristaltic  movement  comes 
to  be  wholly  reversed,  and  the  vomited  matters  are  stercoraceous.  At 
first,  the  pulse  may  have  risen  to  the  sthenic  and  inflammatory  cha- 
racter ;  but  now  it  becomes  of  another  type — denoting  the  state  of 
Constitutional  Irritation,  and  tending  fast  to  lapse  into  the  typhoid 
character.  The  tumor  becomes  more  and  more  tense  and  painful — 
perhaps  intolerant  of  even  the  gentlest  pressure.  Great  pain  affects 
the  whole  abdomen,  with  aggravation  and  twisting  at  the  umbilicus. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  continue ;  the  countenance  is  anxious,  pale,  pinched, 
and  wet  with  clammy  perspiration ;  there  is  great  restlessness,  and  distress 
is  constant;  the  pulse  grows  rapid  and  indistinct;  hiccoughing  sets  in; 
the  tumor  becomes  less  intolerant  of  manipulation,  less  tense  and  pain- 
ftil,  and  feels  doughy  and  crepitant  on  being  handled.  Gangrene  has 
taken  place.  Then  vomiting  may  cease,  and  sudden  cessation  of  pain 
and  discomfort  may  be  experienced;  perhaps  the  bowels  act  imperfectly; 
and  the  patient  may  express  himself  not  only  relieved  but  confident  of 
recovery.  Sinking,  however,  continues;  and  the  fatal  issue  is  not  long 
deferred. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  unrelieved. 
But  there  may  be  another  and  less  formidable  termination.  In  the 
progress  of  the  case,  the  integument  and  other  envelops  of  the  tumor 
become  involved  in  the  inflammatory  action;  at  first  they  are  bright  red, 
tense,  and  very  painful;  afterwards  darker  in  hue;  less  painful  and  tense, 
cold,  phlyctenulous — in  fact,  gangrened.  The  contents  are  in  a  similar 
condition.  All  slough.  And,  on  separation  of  the  mortified  parts, 
copious  feculent  discharge  takes  place;  relief  follows  immediately;  the 
nrgency  of  the  symptoms  is  over;  and  gradual  recovery  may  ensue, 
with  the  establishment  of  artificial  anus. 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  symptoms,  we  have  first  the  signs 
of  obstruction,  and  then  those  of  inflammatory  action,  in  the  protruded 
parts.  But  this  may  be  reversed.  The  inflammatory  process  may  be 
the  original  affection;  caused,  perhaps,  by  a  blow — though  a  less  direct 
and  palpable  exciting  cause  may  suffice.  The  tumor  is  painful  and  red 
and  swollen,  even  for  some  time,  while  as  yet  the  abdomen  is  free  from 
ailment,  and  the  bowels  are  working  naturally.     The  pain  and  tension 
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are  chiefly  at  the  body  of  the  tamor,  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  at 
the  neck  as  in  primary  constriction.  But,  the  inflammatory  action  con- 
tinuing, engorgement  with  efiusion  takes  place,  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
tumor  is  increased,  in  consequence  constriction  occurs;  and  then  foUow 
obstruction  of  the  bowels,  affection  of  the  abdomen,  and  aggraTation  of 
the  local  disorder.  * 

The  rate  of  progress  varies  according  to  circumstances.  When  the 
tumor  is  small  and  recent,  constriction  is  usually  tight ;  and,  in  a  few 
hours,  death  of  the  parts,  at  least  if  unrelieTed,  is  certain.  Whereas,  if 
the  hernia  be  of  some  size  and  long  standing,  and  if  obstruction  precede 
the  inflammatory  action,  and  neither  prove  urgent,  days  may  elapse  ere 
much  mischief  be  done  to  either  part  or  system.  On  the  average,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  by  days,  but  by  hours  and  minutes,  that  the  registration 
of  time  is  made  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia.  And,  by  the  practical 
man,  these  minutes  are  invariably  regarded  as  of  vital  importance. 

Many,  if  not  all  of  these  symptoms,  may  exist,  independently  of  either 
hernia  or  strangulation.  Whenever  they  do  occur,  however,  hernia  is 
invariably  to  be  suspected,  and  the  necessary  inquiry  and  examinatiim 
should  be  made  under  all  circumstances.  There  maybe  no  tumor  fonnd 
at  the  ordinary  sites  of  protrusion,  or  at  any  other  accessible  part  of  the  * 
abdominal  parictes ;  then  it  is  probable  that  the  symptoms  are  independ- 
ent of  hernia — purely  abdominal.  If  a  hernia  is  discovered,  of  old 
standing  and  considerable  size,  not  very  tense  or  painful ;  if  the  pain  is  not 
greater  in  the  tumor  than  elsewhere,  perhaps  not  so  great;  if  the  bowels 
are  acting,  though  perhaps  imperfectly ;  if,  on  inquiry,  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  abdominal  and  general  symptoms  plainly,  and  by  some  cona- 
derable  time,  preceded  change  in  the  tumor,  then  the  probability  is,  that 
the  affection  is  entcritic  or  peritonitic,  originating  in  the  general  abdo- 
men, affecting  the  tumor  secondarily,  and  perhaps  even  in  a  minor 
degree.  When,  however,  the  signs  of  strangulation  are  found  marked 
and  acute,  and  the  history  plainly  indicates  precedence  of  the  local  and 
extra-abdominal  signs  of  disorder,  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  esse 
is  of  the  ordinary  kind — the  urgency  essentially  dependent  on  stranga- 
lation  of  the  hernia. 

Treatment  of  strangulated  hernia  necessarily  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  our  object  is  to 
effect  reduction  as  speedily  as  possible ;  saving  structure,  by  favoring 
decline  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  restoring  the  normal  passage  of 
the  intestinal  contents ;  and  arresting  the  disastrous  progress  of  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  But  it  is  not  always  good  practice  to  have  recourse 
to  the  manipulations  for  reduction  immediately ;  and,  in  regard  to  this 
practical  point,  the  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes ;  those 
which  are  preceded  by  inflammatory  action  in  the  hernia,  and  those  in 
which  this  action  follows  on  constriction  otherwise  produced.  The  latter, 
doubtless,  are  the  majority.  In  the  former,  it  is  the  natural  and  proper 
course  of  procedure  to  remove  the  cause  of  constriction,  if  possible,  in 
the  first  instance,  provided  the  case  is  chronic  enough  to  admit  of  this; 
leeches  are  applied,  and  other  suitable  antiphlogistics  are  enforced;  and 
when,  by  such  means,  the  bulk  of  the  tumor  has  diminished,  and  the 
parts   have   also   acquired   a   better  tolerance    of  manipulation,  then 
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reductiye  pressure  is  to  be  applied,  without  risk  of  doing  harm,  and  with 
a  good  prospect  of  proving  successful.  The  inflammatory  action  has 
caused  constriction ;  remove  the  cause,  and  the  constriction  is  easily 
dealt  with.  But,  in  the  other  class  of  cases,  the  state  of  matters  is 
reversed.  The  constriction  has  caused  inflammatory  action ;  and  only 
after  removal  of  the  former,  can  we  expect  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
latter. 

In  employing*  leeches  for  the  relief  of  hernia,  it  is  well  not  to  apply 
them  to  the  tumor  itself,  but  to  its  immediate  vicinity ;  otherwise,  the 
slipperiness  which  is  produced,  by  oozing  of  blood,  may  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  manipulations  of  the  taxis. 

In  applying  the  taxis,  the  patient  is  placed  recumbent,  and  with  the 
limbs  and  trunk  so  arranged  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  parietes  to  the 
full ;'  it  is  well,  also,  to  see  that  the  bladder  is  empty,  and  that  no 
bandage,  belt,  or  other  outward  constriction  is  affecting  the  abdomen. 
The  tumor  is  then  grasped  with  the  hands,  firmly,  yet  cautiously ;  and 
while  with  one  hand  general  pressure  is  made  on  the  bulk  and  body  of 
the  tumor,  forcing  it  in  upon  itself,  as  it  were,  and  at  the  same  time  push- 
ing it  back  in  the  direction  whence  it  has  been  protruded,  a  kneading  or 
pinching  movement  is  made  on  the  neck  of  the  tumor  by  the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand,  so  as  to  disentangle  and  free  the  part  most  compacted 
and  compressed.  And  this  is  steadily  persevered  in,  for  some  time, 
provided  the  patient  do  not  complain  greatly  of  aggravation  of  pain  and 
general  uneasiness.  Our  wish  is  to  push  the  hernial  contents  back,  not 
in  mass,  but  in  detail ;  those  going  first  which  were  last  protruded.  The 
patient,  if  not  chloroformed,  is  kept  in  conversation,  to  prevent  him 
from  straining  his  abdominal  muscles  in  involuntary  opposition  to  the 
operator.  There  is  energy,  yet  no  violence  of  force  in  the  pressure ; 
and  it  is  patiently  and  steadily  maintained,  yet  not  continued  too  long ; 
that  is,  not  after  reasonable  hope  of  its  success  has  passed,  and  when 
its  maintenance  must  inevitably  tend  to  serious  aggravation  of  the  cres- 
cent inflammatory  action.^  Sometimes  it  is  not  applicable  at  all ;  when, 
for  example,  the  case  is  acute,  and  has  made  great  progress  ere  assist- 
ance is  called ;  when  the  parts  are  so  obviously  intolerant  of  pressure 
aa  to  convey  to  the  practised  hand  and  mind  the  apprehension  of  texture 
giving  way  by  rupture  under  an  attempted  taxis ;  also,  when  we  are 
satisfied  that  inflammatory  action  has  already  gone  so  far  as  to  render 
loss  of  substance,  either  by  ulceration  or  by  sloughing,  inevitable  in  the 
constricted  parts. 

Sometimes  benefit  accrues  from  an  opposite  direction  of  gentle  force, 
previous  to  the  reductive  application  of  it ;  bringing  down  the  jammed 
neck  from  the  abdominal  aperture,  and  so  favoring  a  clearance  of  the 
passage  by  an  unravelling,  as  it  were,  of  its  contents  ;  causing,  in  fact, 

'  Bj  some,  it  is  thought  that  much  may  be  done  by  position  alone ;  flexing  the  thighs, 
rotating  the  limbs  inwards  (for  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia,  especially  the  latter),  raising 
the  nates  till  the  whole  weight  rests  on  the  shoulders,  retaining  this  position  for  a  time, 
then  lowering  and  raising  again,  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  meanwhile  making  gentle  pres- 
sure on  the  tumor.  It  is  thought  that  the  postuilng  tends  to  pull  the  contents  out  of  their 
sac. — Brit,  and  For,  Rev.  April,  1850,  p.  491. 

'  For  a  sample  of  the  injuries  done  by  imprudent  taxis,  sec  Teale  on  Hernia,  p.  OG. 
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a  slight  increase  of  the  descent,  before  the  whole  is  attempted  to  he 
replaced.  A  bluff  forcing  of  the  fondos  of  the  tumor  on  its  neck  is 
especially  to  be  avoided,  when  replacement  is  intended ;  for  the  cffeet 
of  this,  in  the  case  of  protruded  bowel,  is  not  only  to  jam  the  parts  yet 
more,  but  actually  to  favor  formidable  accession  to  the  tumor's  bulk  bj 
traction  from  the  aperture  downwards. 

Failing  in  the  well-applied  taxis,  we  naturally  look  for  AuxSiaria  to 
it ;  and  we  find  a  catalogue  of  these,  analogous  to  the  Ada  of  redaetioB 
in  dislocation  {Principle$j  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  681).     Some  act  cm  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  tumor,  tending  to  reduce  bulk ;  others  affect  the  abdominal 
outlet,  tending  to  enlarge  space ;  and  the  latter  act  well,  not  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  spasm  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  the  cmnse  of 
constriction,  but  also  in  those  in  which  the  abdominal  outlet  may  be  of 
the  ordinary  dimensions,  yet  quite  unfit  for  return  of  the  impacted  tex- 
tures which  it  happens  to  contain ;  in  other  words,  they  mre  of  use  in 
relaxing  muscular  fibre,  not  only  in  a  spastic  but  also  in  a  normal  state 
— making  easy  room,  either  way,  for  replacement  of  the   dislocated 
parts.     And  here  it  may  be  stated,  that  though  in  many  cases  the  ab- 
dominal outlet  is  in  the  first  instance  free  from  change,  and  constriction 
depends  on  alteration  in  the  contents ;  yet,  strangulation  having  occur- 
red, the  abdominal  parietes  at  the  site  of  the  hernia  become  involved  in 
perverted  action,  and  sooner  or  later  are  irritated  into  spasm.     And 
hence  it  is,  that  the  most  useful  auxiliaries  are  such  as  tend  to  abdominal 
relaxation.     1.    Venesection  is  advisable  in  but  a  few  cases;  in  the 
comparatively  young  and  robust,  of  inflammatory  tendency,  tolerant  of 
loss  of  blood ;  with  a  tight  strangulation  yet  recent,  marked  mgns  of 
advancing  acute  action  in  the  parts,  and  the  constitutional  symptoni 
still  evincing  a  sthenic  type.     In  such  cases,  bloodletting— one  copious 
and  rapid  abstraction  from  the  arm — is  of  use,  by  both  combating  this 
advancing  action,  and  at  the  same  time,  tending  to  cause  complete  pros- 
tration of  the  muscular  system — the  abdominal  parietes  of  course  in- 
cluded.    2.  The  Warm  hath  has  similar  tendencies  ;  and  is  obviously 
more  generally  applicable,  inducing  temporary  depression  ;  gaining  the 
desired  end,  yet  saving  the  system  from  actual  loss.     If  there  be  time, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  assisting  the  taxis.     The  patient  if 
placed  recumbent  in  the  bath,  with  the  abdominal  parietes  relaxed  by 
posture  ;    and,  when  faintness  is  beginning  to  be  complained  of,  the 
taxis  is  resolutely  applied.     It  may  fail ;  but  the  opportunity  by  the 
bath  is  not  yet  over.     Let  the  patient  be  replaced  in  bed ;  in  a  few 
minutes  be  will  be  found  deluged  in  perspiration,  with  a  muscular  system 
more  prostrate  than  before ;  and  then  the  taxis  is  most  likely  to  succeed. 
3.  Fomentation  is  inapplicable ;  by  rarefying  the  gaseous  contents,  and 
favoring  exudation,  it  increases  the  bulk  of  the  tumor ;  and  it  is  too 
feeble  and  limited  in  its  relaxing  effect,  to  act  favorably  on  the  abdo- 
men.    4.  Antimony,  as  a  nauseant  and  prostrating  agent,  is  very  infe- 
rior to  the  bath ;  adding  greatly,  and  in  a  dangerous  degree,  to  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  downward  tendency  of  the  con- 
stitution;! I  symptoms.     It  is  inapplicable.     5.  And,  for  a  like  reason, 
let   Tobacco  Ix;  used  very  warily,  if  at  all.     By  other,  less  hazard».tii5, 
and  more  manageable  auxiliaries,  our  object  may  be  as  speedily  ob- 
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tained.  6.  Opium  is  deservedly  in  much  higher  repute;  following 
bloodletting  in  the  marked  caaes  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  given 
singly  in  others ;  the  dose  a  full  one,  not  less  than  one  or  two  grains — 
for  the  adult  The  beneficial  effect  is  twofold.  Constitutionally,  the 
system  is  rendered  more  tolerant  of  the  depressing  effects  of  strangula- 
tion ;  the  remedy  being,  in  fact,  equally  useful  here  as  in  the  case  of 
intense  abdominal  inflammation  unconnected  with  hernia  {Principles,  8d 
Am.  Ed.  p.  171).  Locally,  very  great  service  is  obtained  by  muscular 
prostration,  so  soon  as  the  full  narcotic  effects  of  the  drug  have  been 
established.  This  requires  time,  however;  and  consequently  opium, 
like  the  warm  bath,  is  not  applicable  to  all  cases — at  least  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  taxis ;  for,  in  all,  there  is  not  time  to  await  the  operation  of  the 
remedy.  7.  Chloroform,  as  has  elsewhere  been  stated  {Principles,  3d 
Am.  Ed.  p.  743),  is  almost  equally  serviceable  here  as  in  dislocation  ; 
producing  thorough  relaxation,  not  aggravating  collapse,  quickly  pass- 
ing off,  and  leaving  no  unpleasant  trace  behind.  8.  Glysters  of  acetate 
of  lead,  each  containing  ten  grains  dissolved  in  about  six  ounces  of 
water,  have  been  employed  with  success  ;  repeated,  if  necessary,  every 
two  hours. ^  9.  Purgatives  are  in  all  cases  of  strangulation  most  un- 
warrantable. The  bowel  is  locked ;  and  the  stimulus  of  purging,  quite 
unable  to  undo  the  locking,  acts  but  injuriously,  in  applying  a  stimulus 
which  cannot  be  obeyed,  and  aggravating  an  already  crescent  inflamma- 
tory action.  In  the  case  of  incarceration,  the  wary  use  of  purgatives 
is  often  serviceable  in  unloading  the  protruded  bowel;  but  in  the  tighter 
degree  of  constriction,  causing  strangulation,  they  are  never  to  be 
thought  of.  10.  Enemata,  however,  have  a  different  character.  When 
aimpTe  and  bland,  however  freely  and  largely  administered,  they  have 
not  the  pernicious  properties  of  purgatives — more  especially,  of  those 
which  are  drastic  and  given  by  the  mouth.  Besides,  they  are  positively 
of  use,  by  disburdening  the  lower  bowels  of  their  contents,  both  solid 
and  gaseous  ;  and  so  making  room  within  the  abdominal  cavity  for  re- 
ception of  the  extruded  parts.  And  experiment  would  also  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  they  have  a  mechanical  tendency  to  extricate,  by  exciting 
traction,  from  within,  on  the  constricted  and  protruded  bowel.'  11. 
The  long  elastic  Rectum-tube  is  also  both  safe  and  useful,  when  passed 
high  and  cautiously,  so  as  to  reach  the  colon  ;  the  object  being  to 
evacuate  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  lower  bowels  more  thoroughly  than 
enemata  can  ao,  and  so  to  make  room  within  the  abdomen.  But,  ob- 
viously, such  a  proceeding  is  only  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which 
distension  of  the  lower  bowels  exists.  12.  Some  auxiliaries  affect  the 
tumor  mainly.  Certain  cases,  we  have  already  seen,  render  it  neces- 
sary that  local  bloodletting  should  precede  the  taxis.  Fomentation  has 
been  thought  of,  but  is  found  worse  than  useless.  The  application  of 
Cold  is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  service.  Applied  indiscriminately,  it 
will  do  harm;  but  limit  its  use  to  those  cases  which  are  chronic  in  their 
progress,  in  which  the  signs  of  obstruction  plainly  precede  those  of 
inflammatory  action,  and  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  affecting 

>  Brit  and  For.  Key.  Jan.  1849,  p.  271. 
s  Lancet,  No.  1035,  p.  468. 
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the  tumor  is  not  only  slight,  but  scarcely  begun — ^then  the  effect  is  often 
most  favorable.  The  gaseous  contents  being  condensed,  bulk  is  dimi- 
nished ;  muscular  energy  is  probably  somewhat  lowered,  and  space  is 
gained ;  and,  perhaps,  by  puckering  the  investments  of  the  tumory  some 
little  reductive  pressure  may  be  so  exerted.  But  act  as  it  may,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  local  application  of  cold  tends  wonderfally  to  assist 
the  taxis,  in  the  class  of  cases  just  described.  It  may  be  applied  by 
sprinkling  the  tumor  and  surrounding  parts  with  ether,  and  keeping  up 
a  continuously  rapid  evaporation  by  directing  a  current  of  air  upon  tlM 
{)art.  Should  this  fail,  great  care  must  be  taken  for  some  time  not 
to  apply  heat  suddenly  to  the  part,  by  fomentation  or  bath,  or  othe^ 
wise  to  cause  rapid  exaltation  of  temperature,  for  very  obvious  reasons 
{Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  pp.  155  and  272).  Ice  and  freezing  miztorei 
are  less  suitable  ;  being  apt,  by  doing  too  much,  to  act  injurioosly  on 
the  hernia's  contents.  13.  Acupuncture  has  been  proposed,  when  the 
constricted  bowel  is  obviously  distended  by  gaseous  contents.  But  the 
use  of  cold  is  likely  to  obtain  the  same  end,  as  effectually,  and  more 
safely.  14.  Posture  may  be  rather  considered  as  a  part  of  the  taxis, 
than  as  auxiliary  to  it ;  so  invariably  is  it  to  be  attended  to.  It  neces* 
sarily  varies,  in  details,  according  to  the  site  of  the  protrusion.  Its  main 
object  is  ever  the  same ;  to  relax  the  parts  through  which  reductios 
has  to  be  made.  •  In  hernia  at  the  groin,  as  already  stated,  it  has  bees 
thought  that  elevation  of  the  pelvis,  with  a  hanging  position  of  the 
recumbent  body,  has  been  of  use  in  exerting  an  extricating  traction  on 
the  strictured  parts  (p.  395). 

The  most  available,  and  most  generally  used  of  these  auxiliaries  are: 
bloodletting,  local  in  all  the  inflammatory  cases,  and  general  in  the  few 
examples  which  admit  of  it,  the  warm  bath,  opium,  chloroform,  simple 
enemata,  in  large  quantity,  perhaps  the  long  tube,  in  the  chronic  and 
uninflamed  cases,  always  the  local  application  of  cold.  If  the  taxis  is 
to  succeed,  a  yielding  of  the  tumor  is  felt  beneath  the  hands,  the  con* 
tents  are  plainly  shifting;  then  a  gurgling  noise  is  heard,  denoting 
replacement  of  the  gaseous  contents,  always  a  welcome  sound,  and 
speedily  thereafter  the  solid  matters  recede,  sometimes  very  gradually, 
often  as  it  were  per  saltum.  A  truss,  or  suitable  compress  and  bandage, 
is  instantly  applied ;  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  recumbent ;  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  is  strictly  enforced  ;  after  some  hours,  an  enema  may 
be  given,  if  the  bowels  have  not  acted  spontaneously ;  but  not  till  after 
many  hours  should  even  the  simplest  purge  be  given  by  the  mouth,  it 
being  well-ascertained  that  the  loop  of  bowel  included  in  the  strictore 
remains  long  in  a  paralytic  state,  and  incapable  of  obeying  the  peristaltic 
stimulus.  There  is,  in  short,  the  same  serious  objection  to  purgatives 
immediately  after  reduction,  as  during  the  existence  of  strangulation. 
Should  peritonitic  or  enteritic  symptoms  threaten,  the  usual  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  must  be  had  recourse  to,  both  early  and  with  energy. 
Not  unfrequently,  after  tight  constriction,  discharge  of  blood  takes 
place  per  anum^  this  doubtless  being  furnished  by  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  lately  strangled  part. 

It  may  happen  that  under  forcible  application  of  the  taxis,  in  a  recent 
hernia,  the  tumor  recedes  suddenly,  in  mass.     This  is  not  desirable. 
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For,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  untoward  symptoms  may  continue 
quite  unchanged,  the  reason  being  that  the  sac  and  its  contents  have 
been  reduced  together  with  their  relations  unaltered,  and  that  the  neck 
of  the  sac  continues  to  constrict  the  omentum  or  bowel,  as  before.  In 
nich  a  case,  treatment  becomes  embarrassed.  But  most  surgeons  are 
of  opinion  that  we  are  required  to  expose  the  abdominal  outlet  by  opera- 
tion, in  search  of  the  yet  strangulated  bowel,  aiding  that  search  by 
making  the  patient  cough,  or  otherwise  exert  himself,  so  as  to  favor  re- 
descent  of  the  hernia.  An  operation  under  such  circumstances  is  much 
more  promising  of  success  than  Gastrotomy,  on  account  of  an  unde- 
fined internal  obstruction  (p.  382).  For  in  this  case  the  cause  of 
strangulation  is  plainly  in  the  sac,  and  that  is  within  reach  at  a  fixed 
point,  the  parietal  relations  of  the  sac  being  likely  to  detain  the  reduced 
mass  close  to  the  site  of  protrusion.^ 

The  operation  for  itrangulated  hernia  is  unhesitatingly  to  be  had  re- 
course to,  so  soon  as  the  taxis,  with  such  auxiliary  means  as  seem  advis- 
able, has  been  fairly  tried,  without  success.  The  great  majority  of 
experienced  surgeons  agree,  that  in  regard  to  this  operation  error  is 
more  frequent  on  the  side  of  delay  than  of  precipitancy.  Two  circum- 
stances demand  its  instant  performance ;  a  conviction  that  by  no  other 
means,  than  by  the  edge  of  the  knife  directly  applied,  can  the  abdo- 
minal outlet  be  so  enlarged  as  to  relieve  constriction  and  admit  of 
replacement;  also,  a  conviction  that  already  inflammatory  action  has 
ftdvanced  so  far,  that  either  ulceration  or  sloughing  is  inevitable  in  the 
protruded  parts.  In  the  one  case,  we  operate  to  relieve  the  stricture 
Mid  efiect  replacement,  hoping  to  arrest  inflammatory  action;  in  the 
other,  we  operate  to  relieve  the  stricture,  and,  leaving  the  hernia  unre- 
duced, prevent  fatal  extravasation  of  intestinal  contents  within  the 
abdomen — hoping  also  to  limit  inflammatory  action  to  the  directly  im- 
plicated parts.  The  danger  of  strangulation  is  twofold ;  formidable 
disturbance  of  the  system,  and  untoward  inflammatory  progress  in  the 
tumor.  Both  dangers  advance,  in  most  cases,  with  rapidity.  And  if 
we  wish  to  meet  them  successfully,  the  measures  of  relief  must  be  not 
only  suitable  but  early ;  in  other  words,  time,  all  valuable,  must  not  be 
wasted  in  ineffectual  attempts  at  the  taxis,  when  the  case  at  all  partakes 
of  an  acute  character.  Large  hernias  are  more  hopeful  of  reduction 
than  the  small;  the  inguinal  protrusions  are  more  hopeful  than  the 
femoral. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  relieve  the  stricture  by  means  of  subcutane- 
ous section.  But  this  proceeding  is  obviously  so  beset  with  danger  and 
uncertainty  as  to  be  quite  inapplicable. 

The  seat  of  stricture  is  exposed  by  careful  and  regular  dissection; 
the  incisions  necessarily  varying  in  their  plan,  according  to  the  kind  of 
tumor.  Having  cautiously  divided  the  integuments  and  fascial  envelops, 
the  sac  is  exposed,  clear  and  glistening,  resembling  very  much  the  peri- 
toneal coat  of  the  bowel ;  and  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  is  the  sac  or  bowel.  Sy  pinching  it  up,  so  as  to  show 
bowel  separate  beneath;  or  by  observing  serum,  fat,  or  a  portion  of 

>  Monthlj  JonniAl,  Retrospect,  Feb.  1849,  p.  8S. 
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omentum  between,  we  arrive  at  a  sure  diagnosis.  But,  this  difficulty 
haying  been  surpassed,  another  immediately  arises.  The  sac  haTing 
been  exposed — or  nearly  so — are  we  to  open  it,  examine  the  state  of  its 
contents,  and  divide  the  stricture  from  within ;  or  are  we  to  attempt 
division  of  this  from  without,  leaving  the  peritoneum  intact,  and  so 
escaping  the  danger  of  peritonitis?  So  long  ago  as  1720,  Petit  pro- 
posed this  modification  of  the  procedure — Cleaving  the  sac  unopened; 
and  the  proposal  has  met  with  a  varied  reception  since — ^inclining  to 
distrust  rather  than  otherwise.  Lately,  however,  it  has  been  reviTed 
under  better  auspices;  and  in  suitable  circumstances, it  may  be  considered 
as  the  established  and  preferable  practice.  Were  it  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately, nothing  could  well  be  conceived  more  pernicious;  bowel  or 
omentum  might  be  reduced  when  they  ought  not;  or,  one  stricture  hav- 
ing been  relieved,  another  might  be  left — this  second  existing  in  tlw 
sac,  perhaps  below  its  proper  neck,  and  continuing  to  embrace  the  hernial 
contents  with  fatal  tightness  after  reduction.  But,  limit  it  to  those 
recent  cases  of  strangulation  in  which  we  are  certain  that  the  hernial 
contents  are  sound  and  reducible,  and  in  which  we  are  also  certain  that 
the  only  stricture  is  that  which  we  propose  to  divide — then,  doubtless, 
the  extra-peritoneal  operation  is  by  much  to  be  preferred.  It  is  also 
suitable  in  cases  of  irreducible  hernia,  which  have  become  strangolated; 
and  in  which,  from  their  large  size,  the  exposure  of  peritoneum  mij 
reasonably  be  expected  to  prove  especially  hazardous.* 

If  the  case  appear  favorable  for  extra-peritoneal  division,  the  invest- 
ing textures  are  carefully  divided  at  the  neck  of  the  tomor,  so  as  to 
admit  the  point  of  the  finger,  or  at  least  the  finger's  nail,  within  the 
tight  orifice  of  the  abdominal  aperture;  and  then  on  the  finger's  point, 
so  introduced  a  probe-pointed  bistour^  is  passed,  and  by  it  the  necessary 
enlargement  is  eifecte J.  If  the  stricture  be  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself, 
even  that  may  perhaps  be  relieved  extra-peritoneally,  by  carefully 
scratching  the  outer  part  by  the  knife's  point.*  Then  the  taxis  is  ap- 
plied; the  parts  are  reduced — the  contents  going  first,  and  graduallj, 
otherwise  stricture  might  remain  after  reduction;  if  the  unopened  sac 
be  non-adherent,  it  is  pushed  back  also ;  the  wound  is  brought  together; 
and  by  suitable  adaptation  of  compress  and  bandage,  and  avoidance  of 
the  ordinary  exciting  causes,  reprotrusion  is  prevented. 

But  if  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
sac  is  pinched  up  by  forceps ;  choosing  a  part  where  serum  or  fat  inter- 
poses between  it  and  the  bowel — and  that  will  generally  be  towards  the 
fundus  of  small  herniyo.  By  the  knife's  edge,  held  horizontally,  the 
raised  fold  is  divided.  Through  this  aperture  the  point  of  the  finger  is 
introduced;  and,  on  this,  as  the  best  director,  dilatation  of  the  opening 
is  made  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.     However  large 

'  IndiscrimiDatc  performance  uf  the  extra-peritoneal  operation  must  often  lead  to  Mrioas 
and  fatal  errt>r.  Selection  must  always  be  carefully  made.  For  objections  to  tbe  opera- 
tion, viih  Hancock,  Observations  on  the  operation  for  Strangulated  Jlerniay  Lend.  1850. 

*  AcconiiiiK  to  Mr.  Luke,  tbe  site  of  stricture  may  be  ascertained  previously  to  ope- 
ration, by  nmkinp^  impulse  on  the  fundus  of  the  tumor  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  is 
place<l  on  llie  neck.  Wherever  impulse  stops,  there  is  the  stricture. — Med.'Chir.  Tra**. 
vol.  xxxi. 
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the  hemia,  the  opening  of  the  sac  need  not  be  of  greater'''fxteiit  than 
what  is  merely  sufficient  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  contents,  and 
permitting  the  finger  to  reach  the 
site  of  stricture.     The  point  of  the  Fig.  ITS. 

forefinger  having  been  passed  up  to 
the  abdominal  aperture,  the  probe- 
pointed  bistoury  is  slid  flatly  along 
It;  and,  by  the  point's  edge,  pressed 
upon  the  stricture;  this  is  divided  to 
the  necessary  extent.  Then  the 
hernial  content8,  if  sound  and  re- 
ducible, are  replaced  gently,  portion 
l^  portion — the  last  protruded  first. 
Recent  and  tender  adhesions  may  be 
gently  broken  up  with  the  finger,  or 
touched  with  the  edge  of  the  knife ; 
bnt  consolidated  adhesions,  if  at  all 
extensive,  render  the  parts  irreduci- 
ble— they  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  When  there  is  any  consider-  •miitjr,Budd,kadp>ia. 
•ble  portion  of  omentum  in  the  sac, 

it  should  be  carefully  examined,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  conceals 
^-perhaps  strangles — a  knuckle  of  intestine.  If  the  sac  be  not  adher- 
ent, it  is  replaced  as  well  as  its  contents,  but  not  along  with  them ;  for, 
reduction  is  found  to  be  facilitated  by  an  assistant's  finger  steadying  and 
Itretching  the  sac,  while  the  contents  are  poshed  upwards  on  its  smooth 
uid  slippery  surface.  Reduction  having  been  acGomplished,  the  wound 
is  bronght  together,  and  suitable  pressure  applied.  Approximation  by 
•atare  should  not  be  complete,  however;  for  union  by  adhesion  is  not 
desirable,  otherwise  danger  might  accrue  from  the  secretions  in  the  deep 
wound  finding  their  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  They  should  be 
allowed  a  free  outward  drain. 

When  hernia  is  irredncible,  we  content  ourselves  with  division  of  the 
stricture.  If  the  contents  are  sound,  the  external  wound  is  approxi- 
mated with  a  view  to  adhesion.  If  the  contents  are  found  gangrenous, 
or  verging  thereto,  the  wound  is  left  open,  to  permit  free  Sscharge  of 
the  feculent  contents. 

If,  on  exposing  the  contents  of  a  reducible  hernia,  the  bowel  be  found 
merely  congested ;  ruby-colored,  it  may  be ;  perhaps  spotted  by  points 
of  ecchymosis,  or  showing  one  or  more  vesicles  of  the  periton^  coat, 
it  is  reduced  unhesitatingly.  If  showing  signs  of  plastic  exudation  on 
its  surface,  it  may  still  be  reduced ;  no  structural  change  has  taken 
place  but  what  may  be  recovered  from.  But  if  the  bowel  be  dark-purple 
at  some  part,  greenish  at  another,  and  perhaps  ash-colored  at  a  third, 
friable,  and  evidently  fast  passing  into  gangrene,  under  no  circumstances 
is  it  to  be  reduced,  else  fatal  feculent  extravasation  must  ensue.  And 
if  omentum  be  found  dark-red,  emphysematous,  and  with  its  venous 
blood  coagulated,  it  too  must  be  left  to  slough  in  its  outward  site ;  in 
either  case,  however,  as  much  care  being  taken  to  free  the  neck  of  the 
tnmor  by  division  of  the  stricture  as  if  uie  whole  were  fit  for  reduction. 
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^of  gangroned  bowel,  it  is  also  well  to  incise  the  sloughiDg 
In  ^  MB  to  relieve  bj  immediate  und  copious  feculent  evacuation. 

p^lH^^fMrdB,  the  treatment  is  as  already  described  for  artificial  anus  (p. 

^/j.  In  the  case  of  gangrenous  omentum,  two  modes  of  procedure  are 
^.anr  option.  We  may  cut  off  the  gangrened  part,  having  previously 
jat^ed  ourselves  that  there  is  no  portion  of  bowel  within  the  mass, 
secure  the  vessels  by  fine  ligatures,  and  return  all  within  the  abdomen. 
Or,  having  cut  off  the  gangrened  part,  and  secured  the  bleeding  points, 
we  may  leave  the  rest  still  impacted  in  the  abdominal  outlet,  with  a  view 
to  its  becoming  permanently  fixed  there,  and  so  preventing  all  future 
tendency  to  protrusion.  The  former  method,  though  not  free  from  risk 
by  bleeding  and  inflammatory  exudation  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  is 
usually  preferred ;  the  latter  being  often  followed  by  uneasy  sensations 
in  the  part,  -and  proneness  to  abdominal  disorder. 

In  all  cases  of  doubt  as  to  viability  of  the  strangulated  parts,  reduc- 
tion should  at  least  be  delayed.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that, 
notwithstanding  relief  and  replacement,  inflammatory  action  may  still 
advance  in  the  bowel,  so  as  to  cause  loss  of  continuity  by  ulceration. 
And  if  this  take  place  within  the  abdomen,  and  be  followed  by  feculent 
escape,  the  patient's  doom  is  sealed. 

Sometimes,  after  opening  the  sac,  stricture  at  the  ordinary  sites  is 
sought  for  in  vain.  In  such  cases  it  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  hernial 
contents  themselves ;  a  portion  of  omentum,  for  example,  may  encircle 
a  portion  of  bowel.  This  is  detected  by  careful  manipulation,  and  is  to 
be  gently  undone  by  the  fingers,  perhaps  aided  by  a  touch  of  the  knife. 

After  successful  reduction,  by  operation,  the  same  treatment  is  re- 
quired as  in  the  case  of  simple  taxis ;  rest ;  recumbency ;  antiphlogistic 
regimen;  leeching,  and  other  antiphlogistics,^  if  inflammatory  symptoms 
supervene ;  hydrocyanic  acid  or  creosote,  if  the  stomach  continue  irri- 
table ;  bland  enemata ;  but  no  purge  by  the  mouth,  however  simple, 
until  many  hours  have  elapsed ;  otherwise,  as  already  stated  (p.  398), 
dilatation  with  obstruction  will  take  place  above  the  palsied  portion  of 
intestine,  and  the  patient  will  probably  sink  under  symptoms  of  ileus. 
If  intestine  previous  to  reduction  have  shown  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  antiphlogisties  are  especially  necessary,  both 
local  and  general,  in  order  to  avert,  if  possible,  ulceration,  or  other  dan- 
gerous, structural  change. 

When  the  case  is  of  the  obscure  nature  already  described  (p.  394), 
and  it  is  difiicult  to  say  whether  the  hernia  is  to  blame  or  not  for  occur- 
rence and  persistence  of  the  untoward  symptoms — let  the  operation  for 
relief  of  stricture  be  performed.  When  the  tumor  itself  is  of  an  ambi- 
guous character,  when  we  arc  not  certain  whether  it  is  a  hernia  or  not, 
and  yet  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia  are  prcssent, 
again  let  the  surgeon  operate.  It  is  well  that  he  should  approach  error 
on  the  safer  side. 

After  operation,  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid,  for  some  days, 

to  prevent  reproduction  of  descent,  by  keeping  the  compress  accurately 

■ 

I  DiefTcnbnch  is  afraid  of  calomel ;  supposing  that  it  acts  injurioiiMr  od  the  ))nwt'l.  anJ 
Ih  apt  to  iuduce  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  wound. —  Vtde  hid  OperatU^  Surt/rn/^  \>IK 
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applied,  and  svoiding  the  ordinary  exciting  causes.  Shoold  repro- 
truaion  take  place,  by  coughing,  restleaaneBs,  or  impradence  of  the 
Mtient,  the  dressiog  must  instantly  be  undone,  and  replacement  effected. 
When  the  sac  remains  unreduced,  simulation  of  redescent  is  apt  to  take 
place,  by  serons  accumulation  within  the  sac,  especially  if  the  intega- 
mental  incision  be  closed ;  but  this  state  is  at  once  detected  and  reme- 
died, on  opening  up  the  wound.  After  cicatrisation,  a  well-made  truss 
miut  be  worn,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  for  it  is  seldom  that  the  opera^oo 
for  relief  of  stricture  effects  a  radical  cure. 

OiUque  Inguinal  Hernia. 

This  is  by  much  the  most  common  form  of  hernia,  in  the  male. 
Descent  takes  place  along  the  spermatic  cord,  through  the  inguinal 
canal ;  the  tumor  shows  itself  external  to  the  parietes,  at  the  lower 
apertnre,  and  thence  descends  into  the  scrotum  in  the  male,  consti- 
tuting an  oscheocele^  or  scrotal  hernia ;  into  the  labium  of  the  female, 
constituting  labial  hernia.  The  investments  of  the  tumor  are  as  fol- 
lows: externally,  the  integument;  then  the  superficial  fascia  of  the 
abdomen ;  then  the  proper  fascia,  or  fascia  propria  of  Camper,  consist- 
ing of  fibres  from  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique ;  then  the  fascia 
cremasterica,  conBisting  of  fibres  from  the  cremaster  muscle ;  then  the 
infnndibuliform,  or  transveraalis  fascia,  consisting  of  a  prolongation  of 
the  fascia  transversalis  abdominis ;  lastly,  the  sac. 

As  the  tumor  is  about  to  descend,  a  painful  fulness  is  found  opposite 
the  upper  abdominal  aperture,  increased  by  abdominal  exertion,  and 
nwtaining  an  impulse  upon  coughing.  Then  is  the  time  for  applying  a 
truss  carefully,  and  avoiding  exciting  causes,  with  a  view  to  prevention 
>f  the  hernia.     The  pad  of  the  trues  should  compress  the  superior  ab- 

Fig,  174. 


,     b.  TlUBplfUtTir 


lominal  aperture,  not  the  lower ;  otherwise  there  is  room  enough  for 
lemia,  and  strangulated  hernia  too,  within  the  abdominal  parietes. 
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To  reduce  this  form  of  tamor,  the  pressitre  of  the  taxis  is  applied 
obliqaely  upwards  and  outwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  ingainal  canal. 
Id  large  tumors  of  old  standing,  however,  it  mnst  be  remembered  that 
the  canal  becomea  shortened  aa  well  a»  more  direct,  the  two  apertnrca 
coming  to  be  almost  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  this  is  attended  to  in 
the  taxis.  The  patient  is  laid  reemnbent,  with  the  tnmk  raised,  and 
the  thighs  flexed  and  approximated. 

In  the  operation  for  strangulation,  a  simple  straight  inciflion  ia  made 
along  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  beginning  a  little  above  the  aperture  of 
protrusion,  and  extending  downwards  on  the  tumor,  aa  far  as  maj  be 
deemed  necessary.     The  deep  cut  for  relief  of  etricture,  is  made  directly 

[Fif.  175.] 


upwards,  in  order  to  avoid  the  epigastric  artery,  which  courses  behind 
and  to  the  inside  of  tho  hernia's  neck.  The  spermatic  cord  is  usually 
behind,  and  out  of  harm's  way,  but  sometimes  it  is  split  up  and  scat- 
tered over  the  neck  of  the  hernia,  and  then  caution  is  required  to  avoid 
the  spermatic  artery  and  duct.  The  stricture  may  exist  at  one  of  three 
points :  in  the  mnrgins  of  the  lower  abdominal  aperture,  in  the  superior 
abdominal  aperture,  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself.  Sometimes  a  double 
stricture  exigis,  each  abdominal  aperture  being  at  fault.  The  ordioaij 
site  is  at  the  lower  outlet,  but  if,  after  free  division  of  this,  reduction 
is  still  opposed,  the  superior  site  is  at  once  to  be  suspected,  and  explored 
accordingly. 

At  this  site,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  a  small  strangulated  hernia  may 
exist,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  swelling ;  a  minute  portion  of  bowel 
being  tightly  embraced  by  the  margins  of  the  superior  abdominal  aper- 
ture. The  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  mainly  those  of  enteritis,  and  ii- 
tention  may  not  be  directed  to  the  groin.  In  such  circumstances  ite 
patient  has  great  risk  of  perishing  ;  unless,  by  sloughing  and  absce^, 
outward  discharge  occur,  with  establishment  of  artificial  anus. 

There  are  sub-varieties  of  inguinal  hernia:  1.  The  intemiutcular 
Hernia. — This  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  females  than  in  males ;  the 
bowel  tueeting  with  obstruction  in  its  ordinary  descent.     Having  passcil 
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the  internal  spertnre,  it  toms  towards  the  ilium,  and  lodges  between 
.the  abdominal  muecnlar  layers,  above  and  exteriorly  to  its  point  of 
exit.  On  account  of  this  nnosnal  site,  diugnosis  may  be  somewhat  ob- 
scure.' 

2,  The  Qmgenital  Semia. — This  is  a  very  simple  deviatioD  from  the 
normal  state  of  parts  ;  dependent  on  imperfect  development.  It  is  not 
likely  to  take  place  till  after  birth ;  for  not  until  after  inflation  of  the  lungs 
are  uie  exciting  causes  applied.  But  so  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  the 
exertion  of  crying  brings  down  a  portion  of  bowel  or  omentum  along 
the  open  process  of  peritoneum,  which  exists  in  consequence  of  that 
which  constitntes  the  tunica  vaginaliB  testis  having  not  been  occluded. 
There  is  no  sac,  unless  the  tunica  vaginalis  be  considered  as  such ;  the 
bowel  or  omentum  lies  within  the  cavity  of  that  tunic,  in  contact  with 
the  teeticle — sometimes  adherent  to  it,  in  which  case  the  tumor  is  irre- 
dacible.  Occasionally,  a  portion  of  howel  contracts  adhesions  to 'the 
testicle  while  within  the  abdomen,  and,  descend- 
ing with  it  at  the  usual  time,  constitutes  this  form  ^'K'  1'^^. 
of  hernia  before  birth. 

Strangulation  may  occnr  at  any  time ;  it  has 
happened  to  an  infant  of  but  a  few  days  old,  and 
required  operation.  This  is  pej^rmed  as  in  the 
ordinary  tumor.  In  the  reducffle  cases,  a  care- 
fully adjusted  truss  is  worn  constantly;  prevent- 
ing protrusion ;  tending  to  obliterate  the  peri- 
toneal opening ;  and  ao,  speedily  and  surely, 
effecting  a  radical  cure. 

S.  Hernia  Infantilit. — This  term  is  applied 
to  a  more  complicated  state  of  parts,  originating 
also  in  early  life.  The  communication  between 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  that  of 
the  abdomen  is  shut  at  its  upper  part ;  but  the 
former  cavity  is  unnsually  spacious,  and  ascends 
high  in  the  cord,  containing  more  or  less  serous 
fluid.  Behind  this  a  hernia  descends,  invested 
by  the  ordinary  peritoneal  sac.     In  cutting  down 

on  such  a  tumor,  we  divide  first  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, then  the  posterior;  and,  after  this,  appear  the  sac  and  its  contents, 
unless  the  former,  as  is  not  unlikely,  he  incorporated  with  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.     This  form  is  of  rare  occurrence. 


DUftui  lUuMntlng  tha  aUta 


VentrO'tJiguinal  Hernia. 

This  ia  also  called  the  Direct  inguinal  hernia.  Descent  is  unconnected 
with  the  superior  abdominal  aperture ;  and  takes  place  through  the  ab- 
dominal parietes,  immediately  opposite  the  lower  aperture — the  common 
tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  giving  way  at 
that  point.  Sometimes,  however,  that  tendon  ia  pushed  before  the 
tamor,  and  forms  one  of  its  investing  fasciK — protrusion  in  that  case 

>  Lake,  Medical  Qazette,  March  15,  1850. 
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not  being  through  the  lower  abdomiDal  &pertnre,  but  near  iL  Tka 
ordinary  coverings  are  similar  to  those  of  the  oblique  variety ;  only,  tkv, 
descent  being  not  directly  connected  with  the  cord — which  is  on  its  outer 
aspect — there  is  no  cremasteric  expansion.  The  course  of  the  efHgaBtiie 
artery  is  external  to  the  neck  of  the  tumor  (Fig.  174).  And  heno* 
the  general  rule,  in  all  cases  of  ingainal  hernia,  when  strangulated,  ii 
to  make  the  deep  relieving  incision  directly  upwards,  paraUel  to  the 
linea  alba ;  whether  the  descent  be  direct  or  obliqae,  the  arteiy  ia 
safe.  In  the  direct  form,  the  pressure  of  the  taxis  is  made  directly  up- 
wards. 


Femoral  Hernia. 

This  is  most  frequent  in  females ;  the  greater  space,  in  the  norms] 
state  of  the  parts,  obviously  favoring  protrusion.  Descent  takes  place 
through  the  crural  aperture,  on  the  inside  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and 
through  the  saphcnic  opening  of  the  fascia  lata.  In  the  cnirsl  apertvrs 
the  neck  of  the  tumor  is  contained  ;  the  fundus,  resisted  in  its  deseat 
on  the  thigh,  makes  a  sharp  turn  upwards,  and  lies  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  ;  the  neck  b  beneath  Foupart's  ligament,  the 
fundus  may  be  above  it.  And  this  must  be  attended  to  in  applying  the 
taA;  the  tumor  being  invariably 
Fig- 1^'^-  unbent,  as  it  were,  and  made  straight 

ere  the  reductive  pressure  is  applied. 
The  tumor  is  usually  of  small  uie; 
often  not  bigger  than  a  pigeoo'i 
egg;  sometimes  it  is  of  even  hoge 
dimensions ;  but  its  average  bulk  is 
much  below  that  of  tlie  inguinal 
varieties.  The  coverings  are,  inte- 
gument ;  the  superficial  fascia  of  the 
thigh ;  the  fascia  propria,  obtained 
from  the  femoral  sheath,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  fascia  transversalis 
and  fascia  iliaca ;  lastly,  a  coveriag 
obtained  from  the  textures  which 
normally  occupied  and  occluded  the 
crural  aperture.  Very  often  the 
two  last-named  coverings  are  matted 
together,  into  one  dense  fascia;  and 
thus  we  may  expect  occasionally  to 
meet  with  but  two  investing  layers; 
one  the  superficial  fascia ;  another 
beneath  it,  deep,  dense,  and  strong.  Not  unfrequently  the  deep  layer 
splits  at  its  lower  part ;  and  the  fundus  of  the  tumor,  emerging  through 
the  aperture,  may  be  covered  only  by  the  superficial  fascia  and  integu- 
ment. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  applying  the  taxis  to  this  tumor.  The 
position  of  the  patient  is  as  for  tlie  inguinal ;  but  with  the  limb  on  the 
affected  side  bont  much  upwards,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  across 
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its  fellow,  BO  aa  to  relax  the  crural  Kg- 1^8. 

•rch,  on  which,  and  not  on  Ponpart's 

ligament,  oonstriction  depends.  The 

pelvis,  too,  ma;  be  altematel  j  raised 

and  deprased  (p.  395).     Also,  as 

already  stated,  the  neck  of  the  tumor 

IDDBt  be  unbent  and  straight,  before 

redactive  pressure  b  made  on  the 

fundus ;  in  other  words,  the  tumor 

is  Srst  pushed  down  on  the  thigh, 

and  then  upwards  into  the  abdomen. 

After  reduction,  a  well-made  trusa 

is  applied ;  the  pad  resting  on  the 

outside  of  and  beneath  the  spine  of 

the  OS  pubis. 

Stranonlation  is  both  more  com- 
mon and  more  severe  than  in  the 
inguinal  forms  of  hernia ;  and,  con- 
■equentlj,    operation    is  more   fre- 

Suentlj  required.     It  is  performed 
ins :  The  skin  having  been  pinched  up,  is  divided  by  transfixion,  in 
order  that  there  may  he  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  important  parts  bcT 

[Fig.  179.] 


hiotaI  Uemlft,  of  UBUoallf  lar^  di 


neath.  The  form  of  this  integumental  wound  may  be  greatly  varied; 
an  inverted  T;  aninvertedY;  aV;  a  simple  oblique  cut;  or 
the  investing  textures  are  cautiously  divided,  by  the  forceps 
and  knife,  the  latter  held  horizontally ;  and  the  sac  is  ex- 
posed. In  may  cases,  the  opening  of  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
And,  this  having  been  done,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is 

Ced  up  to  the  neck  of  the  tumor.     Here,  as  in  the  oblique  inguinal 
lia,  there  may  be  two  strictures,  a  superficial  and  a  deep.     The 
former  is  considerably  anterior  to  the  ligament  of  Gimbernat,  and  inde- 
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pendent  of  it ;  formed  by  the  inner  and  ulterior  part  of  the  creseentie 
portion  of  the  croral  arch;  felt  tight, 
Fig,  ISO.  00  the  inside  of  the  tumor's  neck,  wnile 

the  finger's  point  is  ;et  at  some  dutanoe 
from  the  actual  brim  of  the  pelria.  Tlu 
resistance  is  divided  bj  a  probe-point«d 
biBtonry,  slid  flatly  along  the  finger,  ud 
af^enrards  having  its  edge  directed  up- 
wards and  inwards.  Dilatation  is  then 
made  hy  the  finger ;  and,  on  withdnv- 
ing  this,  reduction  may  be  effected 
readily.  If  not,  then  the  finger  is  ran- 
troduced;  and,  pushing  it  apwards,  Gin- 
bemat's  ligament  is  felt  tight  and  re- 
neting,  on  a  higher  level  than  the  former 
site  of  constriction.  It  is  dirided  in  a 
PoTtimi  of  Boni,  not  induding  tti  vixda  similar  Way,  the  bistoury's  point  bung 
cmubor,  wbich  wu  aoght  ind  mnsiiicd  it  barely  insinuated  within  the  pelvis ;  tbs 
thomini  .pertnn;  th.  irnptomm  thfragh    |      ^  movement  of  its  bl&de  Bufficea;  a 

mollftKliiiniTliig  Altai,  I>iTlDKLl(e,natiuDor  i      ■         i  i  ^      i        i-  - 

ccuid  bg  dinnsnd  (t  ih<  iiK  i>r  pnxnidon.  notcti  in  the  edge  of  the  ligament  is 
(UdoD.  Hii £imniii, p. ue.)  enough;  the  finger,  following,  dilates. 

Were  the  deep  incision  to  be  made  di- 
rectly upwards,  Poupart's  ligament  would  be  divided — an  nnneoeesaiy 
act,  that  texture  being  unconnected  with  the  constriction ;  and,  besidn, 
the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female, 
would  be  endangered.  If  the  obturator  artery  arise  by  a  common  trunk 
with  the  epigastric,  it  is  likely  to  encircle  the  neck  of  the  sac  within  the 
pelvis.  And  were  the  bistoury,  which  divides  the  higher  Btricture,  to 
be  used  rashly,  without  the  guard  of  the  finger,  and  with  any  part  of 
its  blade  thrust  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvia,  this  vessel  would,  doubtless, 
run  no  slight  risk  of  being  wounded.  But,  with  ordinary  precaution, 
the  forefinger  preceding  the  knife,  and  merely  the  bulbous  point  of  the 
latter  witbiu  the  pelvic  brim,  the  vessel  is  safe,  whatever  be  its  distri- 
bution.' 

In  the  extra -peritoneal  operation,  a  smaller  wound  sufiices  than  in 
the  ordinary  method.  It  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  tumor,  at  its 
upper  part ;  and  by  means  of  it,  it  may  be  in  our  power  satisfactorily 
to  relievo  the  stricture,  without  any  interference  with  the  hernial  sac 
Should  this  fail,  and  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  strictarc  is  in 
the  sac  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound,  disclosing  the  parts 
more  thoroughly ;  and  then  we  may  attempt  relief  by  scratching  through 
the  faulty  external  fibres,  as  in  inguinal  hernia  (p.  400).  Failing  this, 
the  sac  is  opened,  and  the  operation  completed  in  the  usual  way.  The 
after  treatment  is  as  for  tho  inguinal  operation. 

It  is  in  femoral  hernia  that  we  are  most  liable  to  be  puzzled,  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  tumor.  But  the  safe  general  rule,  as  formerly 
stated  (p.  402),  is — when  in  doubt,  operate, 

'  For  gr««ter  safety,  it  lias  been  proposed  to  u»e  *.  knife  whollj  blunt  in  the  edge. 
Tliia,  pressed  upnn  iLc  reaiating  tight  fibres,  maj  dilate  or  (cur  them,  wbile  the  elaMie 
artery  eacupea  nil  injury. 
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Umbilical  Memia, 

This  is  common  in  infants ;  and  in  women  who  have  borne  many  chil- 
dren, it  is  not  unfrequent.  *In  the  former  it  very  readily  occurs ;  the 
exertion  of  crving  forcing  the  bowel  or  omentum  oatwards,  through  the 
yet  unconsoliaated  umbilicus  ;  forming  a  soft,  impulsive  tumor ;  at  first 
of  small  size,  not  larger  than  a  button — commonly  called  '^  a  starting  of 
the  navel."  In  women,  unless  congenital,  it  is  seldom  a  true  umbilical 
hernia ;  protrusion  having  taken  place  near,  not  through,  the  navel — 
in  consequence  of  a  yielding  of  the  abdominal  parietes  there,  probably 
during  parturition.  Strangulation  is  comparatively  unfrequent.  In 
the  adult,  the  tumor  may  attain  to  an  enormous  size. 

In  the  child,  treatment  is  both  simple  and  effective.  The  exciting 
causes — especially  crying — are  averted,  as  much  as  possible.  And  com- 
pression is  made  by  means  of  a  conical  pad — such  as  a  piece  of  cork, 
covered  with  wadding  or  soft  leather — which  is  made  to  occupy  the 
space  usually  filled  by  the  protrusion,  and  is  retained  in  its  place  by 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  ;  the  integument  is  closed  over  it  in  a  fold ; 
and  the  whole  may  be  secured  by  a  large  circular  piece  of  soap-plaster 
spread  on  leather.  This  simple  contrivance  is  more  effectual  than  any 
truss  or  belt,  being  much  less  likely  to  slip  ;  and  it  has  the  equally  im- 
portant advantage  of  not  acting  as  an  excitant  of  protrusion  elsewhere. 
Or  the  pad  may  be  secured  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  belt  of  elastic 
material.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two — it  may  be  of  months  only — 
the  parts  are  found  consolidated,  and  farther  use  of  the  compress  is 
unnecessary. 

In  the  adult,  the  case  is  not  so  easily  managed.  The  tumor  is  larger 
and  less  repressible.  A  corresponding  compress  is  necessary,  secured 
either  by  a  belt  or  by  the  spring  of  a  truss.  Its  use  is  merely  palliative. 
When  strangulation  occurs,  relief  is  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  by 
taxis,  or  by  operation.  The  external  wound  need  not  be  of  large  dimen- 
sions ;  most  frequently,  the  hernial  contents  are  found  to  have  no  cover- 
ings but  the  integument  and  the  sac ;  the  deep  incision  for  relief  of 
constriction,  made  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  on  the  fore-finger,  is 

? laced  in  the  mesial  line,  usually  on  the  lower  aspect  of  the  swelling. 
'he  taxis  is  made  directly  backwards. 

The  other  varieties  of  Hernia, 

Ventral  hernia  is  a  protrusion  at  any  part  of  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  abdominal  parietes  except  the  navel  and. groins;  the  result  of  a 
giving  way  at  some  unusual  point,  in  consequence  of  bruise,  wound, 
abscess,  or  muscular  rupture.  There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  tumor 
or  its  treatment ;  excepting  that,  as  in  most  cases  of  the  last-mentioned 
variety  of  hernia,  but  few  fasciae  need  be  expected  to  invest  the  sac.  A 
Perineal^  hernia  is  said  to  exist,  when  bowel  or  omentum,  with  its  sac, 
descends  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  presents  itself  as  a  swell- 
ing in  the  perineum.  The  term  Vaginal  is  applied,  when,  in  the  female, 
the  tumor  does  not  reach  the  perineum,  but  bulges  into  the  vagina. 
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Descent  has  also  taken  place  through  rupture  at  the  fnndiiB  of  the 
uterus.*  The  Diaphragmatic  or  Phrenic  (p.  385),  and  the  lichiatic 
forms  of  hernia — protrusion  through  the  diaphragm  and  the  iachiatie 
notch — are  fortunately  rare.  They  do  not  admit  of  accurate  <ii*gn«nf 
in  life ;  and  are  not  amenable  to  surgical  'treatment,  if  strangolatid— 
unless  the  history  of  the  case  happen  to  be  so  unoaiially  plain,  as  to 
warrant  incision.'  The  ObturaUmal  Hernia — projecting  through  the 
foramen  ovale — ^may  be  both  discovered  and  relieved.  In  one  OMe  a 
painful  elastic  tumor  over  the  foramen  ovale  was  reduced  by  the  aimrii 
taxis,  with  complete  relief  to  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  henua.' 
The  Hernia  Litrica^  as  noticed  by  M.  Littr^,  is  said  to  eziat  when 
the  protruded  viscus  is  a  diverticulum  of  bowel,  not  a  portion  of  the 

normal    caliber   of    an    intestine. 
Fig.  181.  The  diverticulum  may  be  congeni- 

tal ;  a  mere  prolongation  of  bowel, 
consisting  of  all  the  normal  coats. 
Or  it  may  be  of  recent  occurrence, 
formed  by  a  protrusion  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  intestine 
through  its  muscular  coat,  and 
consisting  of  the  mucous  and  peri- 
toneal coats  alone.  Both  forms, 
the    divertictUum    acquisitum  u 

DiTerticulumoftbelntentine.    Its  TtrotnudoD  con-     WoU    aS  the   diverticulum    Cfmgtlli^ 

stitutefl  the  uernja  utrk».  ^i^^^  aye  liable  to  hernial  protru- 

sion ;  the  former  found  only  at  the 
crural  aperture,  and  always  of  slow  formation  (Fig.  180).  This  form 
of  diverticulum  being  made  at  the  expense  of  the  main  bowel,  the  caliber 
of  the  latter  is  narrowed  thereby  ;  and  the  traction  caused  by  hernial 
descent  also  changes  the  line  of  direction  in  the  bowel,  forming  a  sharp 
angle  at  the  origin  of  the  diverticulum.  Above  the  narrowed  and  some- 
what obstructed  part,  dilatation  takes  place ;  and  a  train  of  unpleasant 
symptoms  result,  independently  of  strangulation— costiveness,  colicky 
pains,  dyspepsia,  flatulency,  &c.  The  congenital  form  of  diverticulum, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  protrude  without  causing  any  such  inconveni- 
ence. Strangulation,  occurring  in  either  case,  is  marked  by  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms,  follows  the  ordinary  course,  and  requires  the  ordinary 
treatment.  But,  probably,  the  symptoms  will  partake  more  sparingly 
of  the  signs  of  obstruction,  than  in  ordinary  cases,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance.* 

Littr^,  Memoires  ile  rAcad^mie  ties  Sciences,  Paris,  1700.  Pott,  Chimrgical  Works, 
by  Earle,  vol.  ii.  Lond.  1808.  Scarpa  on  Hemia,  by  Wishart,  Edin.  1814.  Cloquet, 
Recherches  Anatomiques  sur  lea  Ilernies  de  TAbdomen,  Paris,  1817.  Liston,  Memoir  on 
the  Anatomy  of  Crural  Hemia,  Edin.  1819.  Cooper,  A.,  The  Anatomy  and  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Abdominal  Hernia,  by  C.  A.  Key,  Lond.  1827.  Key,  C.  A.,  on  the  Adraii- 
tages  and  Practicability  of  Dividing  the  Stricture  in  Strangulated  Hemia  on  the  Outside 


•  Lancet,  No.  1276,  p.  184.  «  Guthrie,  Lancet,  No.  1483,  p.  114. 

•  Monthly  Journal,  March,  1847,  p.  G95.  ' 

•  See  on  this  subject  Brit  and  Foreign  Med.  Rev.  Oct.  1842,  p.  360. 
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Maigaigne,  Lemons  Cliniques  sur  les  Hemies,  &c.,  Paris,  1841.  Thierry,  des  Diverses 
M^thodes  Op^ratoires  pour  la  Cure  Radicale  des  Hemies,  Paris,  1841.  Luke,  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.  toI.  xxtI.  p.  159,  Lond.  1848;  also  ibid.  toI.  zxxL  Teale  on  Hernia,  Lond.  1846. 
Qay,  on  Femoral  Rupture,  &c.  Lond.  1848.  Hancock,  Observations  on  the  Operation 
for  Strangulated  Hernia,  Lond.  1850.  Hewett,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvii.  Hilton, 
Med.-Chir.  Trans.  yoL  zxxi.  p.  828.  [On  the  Construction  and  Efficacy  of  Trusses  in 
the  Radical  Treatment  of  Hernia,  see  the  Reports  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Society,  Am.  Journal,  vols.  zvii.  and  xx. ;  also,  a  volume  by  Dr.  Chase  of 
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Boston,  1852;  also  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Association,  vol.  v. — Ed.] 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BEGTUH. 

Abscess  Exterior  to  the  Bectunu 

Abscess  in  the  areolar  tissue  exterior  to  the  reetum  14  almost  shnsp 
of  an  acute  character,  and  most  frequently  affects  adoletoenti,  or  yong 
adults  of  a  weakly  system.  There  are  two  distinct  Yttrieiiafl,  aooordi^g 
to  the  site.  One  is  quite  external  in  the  nates,  early  pointing  ontwarfii 
attended  with  no  great  constitutional  disturbance,  not  tendiiur  to  bvrrov 
backwards  on  the  bowel,  and  generally  getting  well  under  U6  iiiplMt 
treatment.  The  other  originates  in  a  comparati?ely  deep  loealitj,  hj 
the  side  of  the  bowel,  perhaps  nearly  two  inches  from  the  orifikw.  I^ 
in  the  latter  case,  is  great,  and  the  constitutional  distnrbaiioe 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  seriously  impeded,  and  when  attempted 
fering  is  greatly  increased;  at  first,  no  fluctuation  is  to  be  peoraeifed,  kit 
hardness  is  felt  on  firm  pressure  with  the  finger  by  the  side  of  the  waarn^ 
and  also  when  the  finger  is  passed  within  the  bowel;  throbbuig  pak 
continues,  the  hardness  enlarges,  and  ultimately  a  softening  maybe 
detected  in  its  centre ;  matter  forms  rapidly  and  in  quantity ;  it  may 
gradually  and  painfully  reach  the  surface;  or,  slow  in  its  outward  direc- 
tion, the  gut  may  give  way  by  ulceration,  and  by  this  internal  aperture 
the  pus  may  be  imperfectly  discharged. 

In  treatment,  our  main  object  is  to  procure  early  and  outward  eae^; 
attempts  to  prevent  suppuration  having  previously  failed.  In  the  w&tp 
variety,  the  plunge  of  a  bistoury,  by  the  side  of  the  bowel,  ao  soon  u 
softening  has  begun,  is  essential  to  prevent  great  constitutional  disturb- 
ance and  risk  of  the  establishment  of  anal  fistula.  After  eTacoation, 
great  attention  to  the  general  health  will  be  required;  inasmuch  as  with- 
out considerable  improvement  in  the  tone  of  system  it  will  be  foaad 
difficult  to  heal  the  wound,  and  equally  difficult  to  prevent  recurreaoe 
of  the  abscess.  Not  unfrequently  a  cachexy  is  met  with,  which  baflki 
all  remedial  efforts — connected  with  phthisis  of  the  lungs.  In  short, 
abscess  exterior  to  the  rectum  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  u 
regards  both  part  and  system — and  treated  accordingly. 

Mectitis. 

The  inflammatory  process  affects  the  rectum  not  unfrequently;  of 
idiopathic  origin;  or  caused  by  external  injury,  lodgement  of  foreign 
matter,  or  exposure  to  cold ;  or  connected  with  an  excited  state  of  he- 
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morrhoids;  or  an  extension  of  inflammatory  action  from  a  contiguous 
part.  In  acuto  cases,  the  symptoms  are  very  severe.  The  part  is 
somewhat  swollen,  and  most  exquisitely  painful;  the  sphincter  acts 
spasmodically,  and  each  movement  of  it  aggravates  pain  to  torture; 
intense  burning  heat  is  complained  of;  a  scalding  discharge  passes 
away;  or,  in  intense  cases,  the  heat  is  at  first  dry  as  well  as  burning; 
the  constitution  suffers  severely  by  fever.  The  urinary  organs  sympa- 
thize; there  is  painful  micturition,  and  not  unfrequently  strangury  or 
even  actual  retention  occurs.  The  progress  and  results  vary.  Kesolu- 
tion  may  take  place,  with  copious  mucous  discharge — perhaps  with  he- 
morrhage. Or  the  discharge  is  purulent,  coming  from  the  mucous  coat; 
and  resolution  is  both  slow  and  incomplete.  Or  ulceration  may  take 
place;  superficial  and  broad,  limited  to  the  mucous  lining;  or  circum- 
scribed and  perforating,  causing  an  aperture  into  the  areolar  tissue 
without,  where  fresh  abscess  forms,  and  fistula  results.  Or,  the  action 
proving  of  a  minor  but  persistent  nature,  plastic  exudation  takes  place 
in  all  the  coats,  but  more  especially  beneath  the  mucous ;  and  simple 
organic  stricture  is  established. 

Such  being  the  risks  of  an  advanced  or  obstinate  inflammatory  pro- 
cess in  the  rectum,  treatment  (Jomes  to  be  regarded  as  important;  early 
and  effectual,  to  anticipate  evil.  In  the  first  instance,  the  cause  is  to 
be  ascertained — and,  if  possible,  removed ;  foreign  bodies,  for  example, 
will  be  taken  away,  and  ascarides  expelled.  The  recumbent  posture  is 
enjoined,  and  blood  taken  away  by  leeching.  No  purgatives  are  given, 
bat  gentle  enemata,  if  necessary.  To  allay  spasm,  and  to  soothe  the 
sympathetic  irritation  under  which  the  urinary  organs  generally  sxiSer, 
opium  is  useful;  in  ordinary  doses  by  the  mouth;  and  largely  applied 
to  the  part,  in  the  form  of  inunction,  enema,  or  suppository.  Fomenta- 
tion can  scarcely  be  applied  too  hot  or  too  sedulously. 

Fistula  in  Ano. 

By  this  is  understood  a  fistula,  or  sinus  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  pp. 
218,  220),  by  the  side  of  the  rectum ;  sometimes  opening  externally  in 
the  nates,  but  not  communicating  with  the  bowel,  and  then  termed  Blind 
External  fistula ;  more  frequently  communicating  with  the  bowel,  but 
not  yet  opening  externally,  then  termed  Blind  Internal  fistula ;  usually 
having  an  aperture  of  discharge  both  externally  and  into  the  bowel,  and 
then  said  to  be  Complete  fistula.  In  the  complete  forjn — by  far  the 
most  frequent — there  is  discharge  of  purulent  matter  by  the  fistulous 
track;  flatus  also  escapes,  and  feculent  matter.  There  is  heat  and 
much  discomfort,  often  pain,  increased  by  spasms  of  the  sphincter;  not 
unfrequently  aggravations  take  place  by  recurrence  of  inflammatory 
action;  and  usually  the  general  health  is  more  or  less  undermined. 
Healing  is  prevented  by  at  least  three  circumstances;  the  fistulous  con- 
dition of  the  cavity  and  aperture — obviously  unfavorable  to  contraction 
and  consolidation;  the  frequent,  almost  constant,  passage  of  foreign 
matters  along  the  track ;  and  frequent  motion  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  levator  and  sphincter  ani.  The  sinus  may  be  monolocular  or  multi- 
locular ;  that  is,  consisting  of  one  simple  track,  or  having  more  than 
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one  collateral  sinus  connected  with  the  main  and  original  one — ^the  minor 
probably  the  result  of  intercurrent  inflammatory  attacks.  The  cafitj 
may  be  wide  within ;  more  frequently  it  is  narrow — of  the  natmre  of 
true  fistula ;  it  may  extend  high  above  the  sphincter,  more  frequently 
its  end  is  within  two  inches  of  it.  The  internal  opening — to  be  found 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases — is  invariably  within  easy  reach  of  the 
finger;  usually  about  an  inch  and  a* half  from  the  orifice;  of  YariouB 
dimensions,  sometimes  so  small  as  not  to  admit  the  end  of  a  common 
probe,  but  seldom  if  ever  so  large  as  to  allow  the  passing  of  a  finger's 
point ;  its  size,  circular  form,  and  general  character,  denoting  its  origin 
to  have  been  by  perforating  ulceration  of  the  bowel. 

Such  perforating  ulceration  is  the  proximate  qause  of  complete  fistula; 
and  it  may  come  from  without  or  from  within.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities, the  origin  is  always  from  within ;  rectitis  produces  perforation; 
through  the  aperture,  feculent  matter  escapes  into  the  areolar  tiasae 
without ;  abscess  forms  there,  which,  only  partially  discharged  by  the 
internal  and  original  opening,  ultimately  gains  the  surface,  on  the  natea, 
and  is  thence  mainly  evacuated.  That  such  is  the  state  of  matters  in 
many  cases,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  not  a  few  may  and  do  follow  a  different  course.  Abscess  begins  in 
the  external  areolar  tissue,  idiopathic,  or  caused  by  injury,  or  following 
exposure  to  cold ;  it  slowly  advances  outwards,  at  the  same  time  bor- 
rowing by  the  side  of  the  bowel.  The  matter  may  escape  externally, 
while  the  bowel's  coats  are  yet  intact;  constituting  blind  external  fistula. 
Much  more  frequently,  there  is  the  internal  opening  too ;  of  secondary 
formation,  however,  not  primary — caused  by  pressure  from  without,  and 
beginning  in  the  peritoneal  coat.  And  that  this  tunic  is  capable  of 
taking  the  initiative  in  perforating  ulcer,  although  less  easily  and  more 
rarely  than  the  mucous — even  without  so  powerful  an  exciting  cause  as 
the  pressure  of  an  abscess — cases  are  not  wanting  to  prove.* 

Very  frequently,  fistula  in  ano  is  coexistent  with  pulmonary  phthisis; 
probably  caused  by  it,  and  constituting  but  one  of  the  symptoms  and 
signs  of  that  intractable  malady.  The  frequent  cough  of  the  invalid, 
causing  straining  on  the  bowel,  and  the  tendency  to  mucous  ulceration 
in  the  great  gut — so  favorable  to  production  of  the  initiatory  perfor- 
ation— readily  explain  how  the  anal  and  pulmonary  afiections  should 
not  unfrequently  be  in  close  connection. 

The  history  of  fistula  is  not  complete  till  careful  examination  has 
been  made,  by  means  of  the  probe  and  finger.  The  latter  having  been 
introduced  into  the  bowel,  the  probe — with  a  broad  and  bulky  termina- 
tion to  its  handle,  which  renders  it  more  obedient  to  the  hand,  and 
enables  it  to  indicate  with  certainty  the  direction  of  the  point  when 
curved — is  passed  gently  into  the  track,  or  tracks,  so  as  to  asceruin 
their  number,  position,  and  extent;  but  most  especially  to  ascertain 
the  exact  position  of  the  internal  aperture — that  is,  on  what  aspect  of 
the  bowel  it  has  formed,  for,  as  already  stated,  it  is  as  to  height  almost 
always  close  to  the  sphincter.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  and 
movements  of  the  probe,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dilate  the  external 

'  Londou  aud  Kdiiiburgli  Monthly  Journal,  January  1844,  p.  40. 
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opening  in  the  first  instance.  When  there  is  no  outward  opening,  the 
case  being  an  example  of  the  blind  internal  variety,  there  are  usually 
plain  enough  indications  of  the  site  of  the  abscess — hardness,  discolor- 
ation, pointing,  &c. ;  and  a  plunge  of  a  lancet  or  bistoury  will  at  once 
chance  the  case  into  the  complete  form.  Or  a  probe,  bent  very  much, 
may  be  introduced  from  the  rectum  into  the  internal  opening  ;  and  by 
poshing  the  handle  on  the  opposite  nates,  its  points  may  be  made  to 
project  on  the  affected  side,  and  being  felt  there  may  be  cut  upon. 

The  treatment  of  fistula  is  simple — and,  if  the  disease  be  merely 
local,  usually  quite  effectual.  The  main  obstacles  to  healing  are  the 
fistulous  condition  of  the  track,  and  the  frequent  motion  by  muscular 
action.  By  laying  open  the  track,  and  at  the  same  time  dividing  the 
sphincter,  both  are  overcome.  The  patient  is  made  to  stoop  over  a  bed 
or  table,  with  the  limbs  unbent  and  somewhat  apart ;  if  ansesthesia 
be  employed,  he  is  recumbent  with  the  legs  raised.  An  assistant  sepa- 
rates the  nates  to  the  full.  The  surgeon,  seated,  inserts  the  probe, 
taking  especial  care  to  lodge  its  extremity  in  the  bowel  through  the 
ulcerated  internal  opening.  The  probe  may  be  grooved,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  curved,  strong,  probe-pointed  bistoury  being  passed  along  it ;  or, 
the  probe  having  been  withdrawn,  its  place  is  occupied  by  the  bistoury — 
used  at  first  merely  as  a  probe.  The  point  is  then  met  in  the  bowel 
by  the  fore-finger  of  the  other  hand — right  or  left,  according  to  circum- 
stances, for  here  ambidexterity  is  essential — and  with  the  point  pressing 
firmly  on  the  finger,  and  with  the  edge  moved  in  a  gently  sawing  motion, 
both  hands  are  brought  down  towards  the  operator,  causing  division  of 
all  that  is  within  the  concavity  of  the  instrument.  When  this  is  of 
considerable  thickness,  or  of  almost  cartilaginous  density — as  not  un- 
frequently  is  the  case — a  particularly  stout  and  well-tempered  blade 
must  be  selected  for  the  service,  lest  it  give  way.     It  is  unnecessary, 

Fig.  182. 


Plan  of  the  operstlon  of  Fiatnla  In  Ano,  the  finger  and  bistoory  met  in  the  rectum  prerioiulj  to  dlviiiion. 

however,  to  divide  any  great  extent  of  parts,  for  the  following  reasons : 
There  is  almost  always  an  internal  opening ;  this  is  invariably  situate 
almost  immediately  within  the  sphincter ;  it  is  essential  to  make  the  line 
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of  division  pass  through  this  aperture ;  hut  that  having  been  done,  there 
is  in  no  cose  any  necessity  for  passing  the  knife  higher,  howerer  exten- 
sive the  fistula  may  be.  It  is  or  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  tiat^ 
passing  higher  than  the  internal  opening ;  yet  in  these  cases  the  ordi- 
nary operation  is  all  that  ie  necessary ;  the  knife  entering;  at  the  nicer- 
ated  opening,  and  no  higher.  One  obvious  advantage  of  this  is,  the 
avoidance  of  danger  from  loss  of  blood.  A  high  wound  might  implicate 
arterial  branches  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  approved  opera- 
tion, only  small  branches  will  spring;  they  are  seen  at  the  time  ot  di- 
vision, and  can  readily  be  secured  by  ligature,  if  need  be — as,  however, 
very  seldom  is  the  case.  Should  any  superficial  sinus  exist,  hnrTowiog 
beneath  the  integuments,  it  should  be  laid  freely  open. 

In  the  external  form,  in  progress  of  formation  by  abscess  originating 
in  the  areolar  tissue,  it  baa  been  proposed  to  evacuate  the  abscess,  and 
then  at  once  to  complete  the  operation  for  fistula ;  hoping  thns  to  save 
time  and  pain.  It  is  better  to  evacuate,  and  delay ;  permitting  the 
abscess  to  contract,  and  to  degenerate  into  the  condition  of  fistola;  that 
operating  for  the  cure  of  fistula.  The  wound  is  less  painfnl  and  leas 
extensive ;  and  the  result  is  at  least  equally  satisfactory.  Similar 
caution  is  advisable  in  cases  of  old  standing,  in  which  abscess  hu 
repeatedly  formed  around  the  anus  with  burrowing  ;  it  is  well  to  evaea- 
ate  and  drain  by  opening  and  counter-opening,  wuting  till  the  sappi- 
rated  space  has  contracted,  and  when  much  less  extensive  iniauon  will 
consequently  be  required. 

In  the  blind  external  form — that  u,  when  we  have  searched  carefidly 
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for  the  internal  opening,  and  found  none — which  will  seldom  be  the 
case — the  biiitoury,  having  been   passed  _to  the  Usual  site  of  opening. 
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has  the  edge  of  its  point  inclined  towards  the  finger  introduced  within 
the  bowel ;  by  a  gentle  rubbing  motion  perforation  is  effected ;  and 
then  the  operation  is  completed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  use  of  the  anal  speculum  may  assist  in  detecting  the  internal 
opening.  And  when  this  is  found,  the  speculum  may  be  retained  as  an 
auxiliary  in  the  operation  ;  the  parts  yielding  much  more  readily  to  the 
knife  when  put  upon  the  stretch,  than  they  are  by  lodgement  of  the  open 
instrument. 

Immediately  after  withdrawing  the  knife,  bleeding  is  attended  to. 
If  an  artery  spring,  it  is  tied ;  if  there  is  oozing,  at  all  formidable, 
pressure  is  applied  by  stuffing  the  wound  moderately  with  lint.  Usually, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  hemostatic  ;  and  it  is  enough  to  interpose 
a  small  portion  of  lint,  or  other  dressing,  between  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
so  as  to  prevent  premature  closure  of  the  superficial  part ;  our  object 
plainly  being,  that  the  whole  track  shall  inflame,  granulate,  and  heal 
from  the  bottom.    No  cramming  is  necessary ;  slight  dressing  is  sufficient. 

Before  operation,  the  bowels  have  been  well  cleared  out  by  a  purga- 
tive, aided  by  an  enema  if  necessary.  After  the  operation,  a  full  opiate 
is  given  ;  to  lull  the  pain,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  movement 
of  the  bowels — this  not  being  contemplated  for  a  day  or  two.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  or  other  simple  and 
bland  aperient,  is  given  ;  and  this,  operating,  brings  away  the  contents 
of  the  rectum,  including  the  dressing  of  the  wound.  Afterwards,  it  is 
enough  to  regulate  the  bowels ;  to  make  sure,  by  examination  from  time 
to  time,  that  the  wound  is  not  closing  prematurely,  and  that  superficial 
sinuses  are  not  forming;  to  attend  to  cleanliness;  to  apply  water-dress- 
ing, by  means  of  lint  and  oiled  silk — retaining  the  dressing  by  a  T 
bandage ;  afterwards  medicating  this  dressing  by  ordinary  stimulants, 
as  the  state  of  the  granulating  surface  may  require.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons, a  close  regard  is  paid  to  the  system  throughout. 

If  fistula  in  ano  coexist,  with  evident  and  advanced  pulmonary 
phthisis,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  propriety  of  operation.  It  may 
safely  be  answered  in  the  negative.  For,  first,  the  operation  will  fail 
in  its  local  effect ;  the  wound,  in  all  probability,  will  not  heal.  And 
secondly,  supposing  that  it  did  heal,  the  result  would  probably  be  most 
injurious  on  the  system ;  the  pulmonary  disease  advancing  with  fresh 
virulence  on  the  closing  up  of  an  outlet,  whence  purulent  and  other 
products  had  long  been  habitually  discharged ;  in  like  manner,  as  the 
temporarily  and  locally  successful  amputation  of  a  strumous  joint,  may 
have  the  effect  of  greatly  shortening  the  phthisical  patient's  term  of 
existence  {PrincipIeSj  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  496). 

Fissure  and  Ulcer  of  the  Anus. 

Fissures  of  the  anus  are  extremely  troublesome.  They  are  most 
common  in  the  adult ;  but  no  age  is  exempt ;  they  have  been  observed 
in  children  at  the  breast.  A  chap  or  crack,  analogous  to  what  is  ob- 
served on  the  lip,  forms  on  the  verge  of  the  anus,  in  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  bowel ;  and  is  the  seat  of  much  pain,  often  of  intense  agony, 
more  especially  when  the  bowels  are  moved ;  then,  too,  spasm  of  the 
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sphincter  adds  greatly  to  discomfort.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  muscle 
is  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  spasm ;  simulating  most  of 
the  signs  of  stricture  of  the  bowel ;  and  the  existence  of  the  fissure 
may  be  obscured,  in  consequence  of  the  obstacle  which  such  spasm 
affords  to  ocular  examination.  In  looking  for  fissure,  the  nates  are 
forcibly  separated  by  an  assistant,  and  downward  traction  is  made  upon 
the  anus  with  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon,  the  patient  meanwhile  strain- 
ing steadily  as  if  at  stool.  Sometimes  the  assistance  of  a  specolom 
may  even  be  required. 

Almost  invariably,  this  affection  is  found  connected  with  previous 
disorder  of  the  primae  viae — perhaps  a  long-continued  dyspepsia.  And, 
in  treatment,  this  circumstance  has  an  important  bearing.  For,  no 
local  management  can  be  expected  to  prove  fully  successful,  unless  the 
cause  be  taken  away ;  that  is,  in  most  cases,  th^  noxious  matter  lodging 
in  the  bowels  must  be  removed,  and  the  functions  of  the  mucous  lining 
must  also  be  amended.  In  such  cases^  a  cautious  dose  of  calomel  wiU 
probably  be  found  the  most  suitable  prescription  at  first ;  followed  up, 
according  to  circumstances,  by  gentle  aperients  and  alteratives.  The 
part  may  be  touched  freely  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  the  fluid 
nitrate  of  mercury  ;  and  relief  of  pain  may  be  obtained  by  belladonna 
ointment,  or  by  chloroform  made  into  the  form  of  ointment,  or  by  hot 
poultices  medicated  strongly  with  opium  in  solution.  Very  frequently, 
however,  such  local  treatment  is  resisted ;  and  then  a  simple  and  slight 
operation  is  required.  By  means  of  the  forefinger  and  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  an  incision  is  made  through  the  mucous  coat,  including  the 
fissure.  And  thus,  the  irritable  sore  is  at  once  converted  into  a  simple 
wound,  which  first  inflames,  and  then  heals  in  the  usual  manner.  Bat, 
should  this  fail — as  will  not  often  be  the  case — the  knife  has  again  to 
be  used ;  pressing  it  more  deeply,  the  sphincter  ani  is  divided ;  and 
the  part,  thus  set  at  rest,  quickly  heals.  Or,  by  subcutaneous  puncture 
from  without,  the  muscle  may  be  divided,  without  interfering  with  the 
mucous  membrane.  To  recapitulate ;  in  all  cases,  great  and  primary 
care  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  necessary ;  with  this,  some  fissures 
heal  under  ordinary  local  treatment  suitable  to  irritable  sores ;  others 
require  simple  incision ;  and  others,  more  obstinate,  demand  in  addition 
division  of  the  sphincter. 

Ulcer 9  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anus  are  liable  to  assume  the 
irritable  character,  and  then  are  productive  of  the  same  distressful 
symptoms  as  fissure.  They  require,  and  are  subject  to,  similar  treat- 
ment. Situated  more  internally,  they  are  not  ordinarily  visible,  e^en 
on  the  most  careful  examination.  The  finger,  cautiously  introduced, 
may  detect  them  by  the  peculiar  feel  which  the  ulcerated  part  conveys 
to  the  examiner,  and  by  the  great  increase  to  the  patient's  suffering 
which  is  invariably  produced  by  the  finger^s  resting  upon  that  pan  of 
the  bowel.  By  means  of  the  speculum  their  exact  circumstances  may 
be  accurately  surveyed.  In  those  cases  which  evince  no  great  irri- 
tability, tannin  is  often  a  most  serviceable  local  application,  in  the  form 
of  ointment  or  suppository. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  coccyx,  that  is,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
anus,  a  broad  and  deep  ulcer,  capable  of  receiving  the  finger*s  point, 
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is  not  unfrequently  observed.  For  this,  exposure  by  the  speculum 
and  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of  mercury,  are  usually 
necessary. 

HemorrhoidB. 

Hemorrhoids,  or  PileB^  are  divided  into  two  kinds;  external  and 
internal.  They  seldom  occur  before  puberty,  and  are  perhaps  more 
common  in  females  than  in  males ;  certainly  more  troublesome  to  the 
higher  than  to  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  The  predisposing  causes  are 
whatever  tends  to  determine  blood  to  the  rectum,  and  to  retard  the 
return  of  blood  from  it ;  habitual  constipation,  pregnancy,  abdominal 
tumors  of  any  kind,  torpor  of  the  liver,  sedentary  avocations  with 
luxurious  living.  And  the  exciting  causes  are  whatever  acts  on  the 
bowel  itself  excitingly,  as  purging,  bilious  diarrhoea,  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  &c. 

External  piles  are  of  but  one  structure;  a  congeries  of  varicose 
veins,  surrounded  by  hypertrophied  areolar  tissue,  and  covered  partly 
by  mucous  membrane,  partly  by  loose  rugous  integument.  They  may 
be  undergoing  the  inflammatory  process,  or  they  may  be  indolent  and 
quiet.  At  one  or  more  points,  ulceration  may  have  exposed  their  inte- 
rior, and  they  bleed ;  or  they  may  be  blind^  as  the  phrase  is,  emitting 
no  blood.  The  varicose  veins  may  have  their  noriAal  fluid  contents ; 
or  these,  coagulated,  may  have  caused  condensation  of  the  tumor, 
more  or  less  complete.  The  tumor  may  be  single ;  usually,  more  than 
one  exists. 

Treatment  is  either  palliative  or  radical.  The  latter  consists  in 
removing  the  morbid  formation,  by  scissors  or  bistoury,  leaving  the 
sore  which  remains  to  heal  in  the  ordinary  way.  Palliation  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  If  the  part  be  inflaming,  rest  and  the 
ordinary  antiphlogistics  are  necessary.  If  it  be  in  the  indblent  state, 
stimulants  and  astringents — iodine,  galls,  tannin,  hellebore — are  ap- 
plied, with  the  view  of  puckering  up  the  loose  integument,  obtaining 
discussion  of  the  solid  abnormal  textures,  and  restoring  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  veins.  The  bowels  are  carefully  regulated ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  sulphur  is  the  favorite  medicine,  usually  combined,  in  the  form 
of  electuary,  with  pepper  confection  ;  and  sometimes,  too,  a  proportion 
of  copaiba  is  a  good  addition,  dosed  so  as  to  avoid  overaction,  while  it 
insures  a  daily  and  sufiScient  passage  of  a  semifluid  stool.  By  some, 
linseed  oil,  taken  internally,  is  preferred  as  a  soothing  and  safe  laxa- 
tive.* If  any  dyspeptic,  or  other  disorder  of  the  primae  viae  exist,  that 
must  be  removed  as  speedily  and  thoroughly  as  possible.  Very  often 
the  liver  is  to  blame,  and  requires  special  treatment. 

Not  unfrequently,  a  small,  recent,  tense  pile  presents  itself,  acutely 
inflamed,  and  exquisitely  painful.  A  simple  proceeding  not  only  afibrds 
present  relief,  but  also  may  afiect  radical  cure.  With  a  lancet  or  bistoury 
it  is  to  be  laid  freely  open,  throughout  its  entire  extent ;  the  coagulated 

1  Brit  and  For.  ReT.  Oct  1850,  p.  558. 
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blood  rolls  out,  a  salutary  loss  of  fluid  blood  takes  place,  and  in  subse- 
quent healing  of  the  wound  consolidation  is  effected. 

Internal  piles  are  of  different  kinds:  1.  They  maybe  of  simOar 
structure  with  the  external ;  varicose  veins,  surrounded  by  hypertrophied 
areolar  tissue,  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane  more  or  less  altered; 
open  or  blind ;  inflaming  or  indolent.  2.  They  may  be  genuine  tumoiSi 
of  the  nature  of  simple  sarcoma,  more  or  less  pendulous  in  their  fonn. 
8.  They  more  frequently  are  of  the  nature  of  erectile  tissue,  this  abnor- 
mal development  having  taken  place  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  u 
well  as  in  the  membrane  itself.  The  tumor  usually  presents  a  broad 
base  of  attachment,  and  sometimes  the  surface  resembles  that  of  the 
strawberry. 

Internal  piles  are  most  commonly  of  the  last  variety.  If  large  and 
numerous,  they  may  constantly  protrude  more  or  less  from  the  anus, 
general  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  admitting  of 
this.  More  frequently,  they  do  not  show  themselves  externally,  except 
when  the  bowels  are  moved,  and  then  the  straining  causes  them  to 
descend.  If  not  replaced,  they  may  become  constricted  by  the  sphincter 
and  inflame.  At  each  stool,  it  is  common  for  blood  to  be  lost,  small 
arterial  jets  taking  place  from  one  or  more  points  of  the  tumor,  more 
especially  if  constricted.  Usually,  the  patient  gets  into  the  habit  of 
replacing  the  prolapsed  tumors,  after  each  evacuation ;  and,  during  the 
intervals,  he  may  Sustain  no  great  inconvenience  in  the  part.  If  the 
loss  of  blood,  however,  be  habitual,  even  though  but  a  small  quantity 
escape  at  each  time,  the  system  is  certain  to  give  way  under  it,  the 
patient  becoming  thin,  weak,  pale  or  sallow,  dyspeptic,  annoyed  with 
tinnitus  aurium,  giddiness,  and  palpitations  (Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed. 
p.  357).  If  the  tumors  are  bulky,  and  often  protruded,  they  are  always 
in  a  more  or  less  excited  state ;  there  are  pain,  swelling,  heat,  and  dis- 
comfort, discharge  of  mucous  and  puriform  fluid,  and  these,  superadded 
to  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood,  speedily  undermine  the  frame.  In  extreme 
cases,  the  whole  bowel  is  relaxed,  and  prolapsus  ani  accompanies  and 
untowardly  complicates  the  hemorrhoidal  state.  At  any  time,  the  in- 
flammatory process  may  extend  from  the  abnormal  structure,  and  seiie 
the  bowel,  producing  rectitis,  probably  of  an  aggravated  form.  Thence 
abscess  and  fistula  may  result,  or,  under  a  minor  degree  of  action,  sim- 
ple organic  stricture  may  form.  The  urinary  organs  sympathize  greatly 
during  rectal  excitement  connected  with  piles,  whether  these  be  external 
or  internal. 

To  allow  such  an  affection  to  follow  its  own  course,  is  thus  seen  to  be 
dangerous  to  both  part  and  system.  Treatment  is  general  and  local, 
palliative  and  radical.  The  general  treatment  is  to  be  pursued  in  all 
cases ;  regulating  the  bowels,  looking  to  the  liver,  attending  to  regimen. 
Hemorrhage  may  be  restrained  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  gallic  acid, 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  other  suitable  astringent.  If  palliation  only  be 
intended,  the  local  treatment  will  consist  of  careful  reduction,  after  each 
evacuation  of  the  bowel,  and  the  occasional  injection  of  some  astringent 
fluid;  such  as  solutions  of  rhatany,  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  matico,  oak- 
bark,  or  tannin ;  or  the  last-named  remedy  may  be  very  conveniently 
and  eflSciently  applied  in  the  form  of  suppository.     If  excitement  occur, 
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then  come  antiphlogistics,  anodynes,  and  attention  to  the  bladder.  The 
radical  treatment  consists  of  removal  by  ligature.  In  the  case  of  the 
solid  genuine  tumor,  the  knife  may  be  used  with  impunity.  But  such 
formations  constitute  a  small  minority  of  internal  piles.  The  over- 
whelming majority  are  vascular ;  and  the  great  number  of  these  consist 
of  erectile  tissue.  To  cut  them  out,  were  on  each  occasion  to  endanger 
life  by  hemorrhage ;  not  only  because  the  parts  are  vascular  in  them- 
selves; but  also  because  the  interior  of  the  rectum  is  favorable  for 
continued  oozing  of  blood,  and  ill  adapted  for  the  application  of  pressure 
or  other  direct  hemostatics.     Consequently,  deligation  is  preferred. 

The  operation  by  ligature  is  thus  accomplished.  The  patient  having 
had  the  bowels  freely  open,  is  placed  as  for  the  treatment  of  fistula. 
By  previous  straining  at  stool — ^renewed  at  the  time  of  operation,  if 
necessary — the  tumors  are  made  to  protrude  to  the  full ;  an  assistant 
separating  the  nates.  If  the  form  be  at  all  pendulous,  it  is  well  to 
seize  the  fundus  by  means  of  a  large  volsella,  and  over  this  to  apply  a 
strong  ligature,  drawn  very  tightly  around  the  neck  of  attachment. 
But  if  the  base  be  broad,  and  the  form  of  the  swelling  irregular,  it  is 
necessary  to  transfix  the  base  by  means  of  a  stout  needle;  and,  by  ty- 
ing separately  the  halves  of  the  ligature,  so  to  effect  strangulation. 
Before  tightening  the  second  half  of  the  knot,  it  is  advisable  to  incise 
the  livid  fundus,  permitting  its  fluid  contents  to  escape ;  for  then  the 
noose  can  be  tightened  more  thoroughly ;  and  the  tighter  the  constric- 
tion, the  more  rapid  and  less  painful  is  the  cure  (Principles^  3d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  262  and  561).  Deligation  having  been  completed,  the  ends  of 
the  ligature  are  cut  off  close  to  each  noose  ;  and,  by  gentle  manipulation 
the  strangled  parts  are  replaced  within  the  sphincter.  If  an  external 
hemorrhoid,  or  loose  fold  of  skin  be  found,  it  is  removed  by  the  sweep 
of  a  knife  or  scissors ;  and  if  an  arterial  twig  of  any  importance  spring, 
'  it  is  at  once  secured  by  ligature.^  A  full  dose  of  morphia  is  given,  to 
lall  pain  and  prevent  motion  of  the  bowels.  The  bladder  is  watched ; 
and  if  strangury  or  threatened  retention  occur,  warm  fomentation  is  to 
be  sedulously  applied  to  the  hypogastrium,  along  with  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  henbane  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  in  small  and  repeated 
doses.  By  medicated  poulticing,  the  pain  in  the  anft  may  be  somewhat 
ftssnaged.  In  a  day  or  two,  the  sphacelated  parts  separate ;  and  the 
remaining  sore  is  treated  as  its  circumstances  may  demand.  Fetor  is 
subdued  by  the  chlorides.  After  cicatrization,  nightly  use  of  the  tannin 
suppository  is  sometimes  advisable,  to  promote  and  insure  complete  re- 
storation of  the  normal  caliber  and  tone  of  the  bowel. 

iThe  late  Dr.  Horner,  of  this  city,  introduced  a  modification  of  the 
inary  operation  for  piles,  to  which  he  was  very  partial,  and  by  which 
he  supposed  that  much  of  the  pain  and  all  the  danger  from  hemorrhage, 

*  This  remoTal  of  loose  skin  is  of  great  consequence,  and  should  noTer  be  omitted ; 
otherwise  the  anus  remains  lax,  and  predisposes  to  farther  hemorrhoidal  formation. 
,  Usuallj,  there  is  a  packet  of  rugous  skin  connected  with  each  internal  hemorrhoid  ;  and 
the  one  is  a  very  useful  index  of  the  other.  Some  surgeons  think  it  sufficient  to  take 
away  this  outer  defect,  belieying  that  the  tight  cicatrix  will  preTent  reprotrusion,  and 
that  then  the  hemorrhoidally  degenerated  part  wiU  recoTer  itself.  But  according  to  my 
experience,  removal  of  both  piles  and  skin  is  essential  to  a  complete  and  permanent  cure. 
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which  sometimes  attends  the  operation  of  the  ligature,  are  obyiated. 
It  consists  in  drawing  down  the  pile  and  making  an  incision  around  that 
portion  of  its  base  which  is  next  the  anus,  so  that  the  inteeument  at 
the  verge  of  the  latter,  just  exterior  to  the  mucous  membrane,  is  divided, 
A  wire  ligature,  looped  through  a  canula,  is  then  applied  around  the 
base  of  the  tumor,  and  drawn  sufiSciently  tight  to  strangulate  it,  which 
it  does  the  more  readily  and  with  less  pain,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
liminary incision  through  the  thickened  and  sensitive  integument.  {Am* 
Joumalj  vol.  iv.  N.  S.  1842.) 

^  The  wire  and  canula  are  more  commonly  used  in  this  city  than  the 
thread  or  silk  ligature,  and  it  is  generally  loosened  and  removed  after 
twenty-four  hours. — Ed.] 

As  formerly  stated  {Principles,  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  78S),'  anaesthesia  may 
be  used,  without  detriment  to  the  facility  or  efficiency  of  the  operation. 
And  a  subsequent  minor  use  of  chloroform  is  often  of  much  service  in 
assuaging  the  after  pain.    •  V 

In  the  slighter  cases,  nitric  acid  has  of  late  been  employed  with 
advantage ;  when  the  tumors  are  small,  recent,  and  composed  of  altered 
mucous  membrane — investing  slightly  varicose  veins,  or  perhaps  only 
hypertrophied  areolar  tissue — the  disease  being  mainly  resident  in  the 
membrane  itself.  The  parts,  having  been  make  to  protrude,  are  rubbed 
over  with  strong  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  produce  an  eschar ;  and  are  then 
replaced  within  the  sphincter,  as  in  the  case  of  deligation— <»rbonate 
of  soda  being  freely  applied  so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  action  of  the 
escharotic.  The  eschar  separates,  removing  the  altered  membrane;  the 
sthenic  suppurative  action,  which  attends  on  cicatrization,  would  seem  to 
act  restoratively  on  the  textures  around ;  and  the  tightness  of  the  cica- 
trix, when  completed,  may  by  its  support  prevent  recurrence  of  varix 
beneath.  By  the  potassa  fusa,  too,  hemorrhoids  may  be  very  efficiently 
destroyed ;  the  neighboring  parts  being  carefully  protected  by  use  of 
vinegar. 

Patients  of  greatly  deranged  livers  are  subject  to  general  fulness  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  rectum,  perhaps  with  one  or  more  internal 
hemorrhoids,  accompanied  by  a  febrile  state  of  system.  In  such  eases, 
we  are  not  to  opertte  in  any  way,  until  the  liver  has  been  restored  to 
a  healthy  or  at  least  quiet  state,  and  the  general  excitement  has  been 
calmed^-otherwise  the  result  might  be  serious,  by  aggravation  of  the 
internal  and  constitutional  disorder. 

In  elderly,  full-living  patients,  also,  affected  with  disease  of  the  heart, 
or  showing  a  tendency  to  affection  of  the  head,  bleeding  piles  are  not  to 
be  rashly  interfered  with  ;  else  the  sudden  cessation  of  discharge,  and 
subsequent  plethora,  may  entail  the  most  calamitous  results.  The  ope- 
ration, if  had  recourse  to  at  all,  is  not  performed  till  after  due  prepara- 
tion of  the  system.  And  the  after  treatment  is  conducted  with  much 
care  and  caution. 

Similar  precaution  is  requisite  in  the  case  of  females,  from  whom 
blood  escapes  in  large  quantity  and  periodically,  because  vicarious. 
Such  bleeding,  however,  is  not  always  connected  with  piles.  It  may 
proceed  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowel,  little  if  at  all  changed. 

In  advanced  cases  of  bleeding  piles,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  the  bruit,  palpitation,  and  other  signs  of  diseased  heart 
are  primarv  or  secondary,  dependent  on  an  organic  cause,  or  merely  on 
ansemia.  Diagnosis  in  this  respect,  requires  much  caution ;  and  when 
is  donbt,  we  may  lean  to  the  side  of  operation,  ready  with  leeches, 
Beton,  or  other  compensating  treatment,  should  troublesome  conse- 
quences threaten. 

Polt/pui  of  the  Rectum. 

Simple  polypi  are  occasionally,  yet  aeldotn,  found  in  the  rectum ; 
most  commonly  in  children ;  and  then  may  be  mistaken  for  prolapsus. 
Id  the  adult,  the  fundus  may  become  hard,  rough,  and  ulcerated,  and 
prove  troublesome  by  bleeding.  There  is  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool, 
with  discharce,  uneasiness,  and  occasionally  pain  and  swelling.  At 
each  evacuation,  the  growth  is  apt  to  he  protruded,  and  usually  requires 
replacement.  Treatment  ia  removal,  by  knife  or  ligature.  Obviously, 
the  preferable  method  is  by  deligation  ;  but,  after  the  ligature  has  been 
secured  on  the  neck  of  attachment,  the  main  body  may  he  safely  cut 
away,  in  order  to  prevent  tension  and  expedite  the  cure. 

Prolapsus  Ant. 

In  consequence  of  I'elaxation,  the  rectum  may  become  everted,  on 
straining,  and  protrude  beyond  the  anus;  and  the  protrusion  maybe 
either  constant  or  occasional.     Also,  it  may  be  either  partial  or  com- 


plete ;  that  is,  the  protrusion  may  consist  of  the  entire  bowel — or,  aa  is 
by  some  supposed,  of  rather  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  or  it 
may  be  merely  a  descent  of  the  mucous  coat  alone— a  frequent  con- 
comitant, as  has  already  been  observed,  of  internal  hemorrhoids.  This 
partial  prolapsus  may  occur  at  any  age ;  and  is  probably  most  common  in 
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the  middle-aged ;  but  the  complete  form  is  an  affection  almost  peculiar 
to  the  two  extremes  of  life ;  old  age  and  childhood.  The  child  is  liable 
to  irritation  of  the  bowel,  by  ascarides,  or  by  a  perverted  aecretkm  from 
the  general  mucous  coat;  and  the  habitual  straining,  which  remdta, 
tends  to  the  change  in  question.  In  the  old  man,  too,  there  is  much  strain- 
ing ;  by  reason  of  enlarged  prostate,  or  debility  of  the  muBCular  coat 
of  the  bladder.  In  the  child  there  is  much  crying ;  in  the  old  man 
much  coughing.     Stone  and  stricture  may  induce  prolapsus  at  any  age. 

The  tumor  varies  in  size,  from  a  mere  annular  border  to  the  anus — 
as  in  the  partial  prolapsus — to  a  swelling  as  large  as  a  child's  head. 
The  membrane,  if  habitually  down  and  exposed,  changes  more  and  more 
to  the  cuticular  character ;  much  discharge  takes  place,  of  a  reddish 
jelly-looking  substance  ;  inflammatory  aggravations  are  liable  to  occur, 
causing  much  increase  of  distress ;  and,  at  any  time,  the  existence  of 
descent  is  accompanied  with  painful  uneasiness  in  the  part,  and  an  op- 
pressive general  languor  and  debility — at  least  in  the  adult. 

In  the  child,  the  affection  may  generally  be  removed  by  riddance  of 
its  cause.  At  the  same  time,  care  is  taken  to  replace  the  protrusion 
after  each  descent;  the  bowels  are  duly  regulated,  and  evacuation 
should  always  be  made  in  the  recumbent  posture;  crying  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible;  astringents  may* be  used  both  outwardly 
and  within — that  is  in  the  form  of  lotion,  oint^pent,  injection,  or  sup- 
pository ;  and  iron  or  other  tonics  are  usually  indicated,  on  account  of 
laxity  of  the  general  system.  If  protrusion  have  been  neglected,  and 
have  attained  a  large  size,  some  difiSculty  may  be  experienced  in  effect- 
ing replacement.  Pressure  is  applied,  as  in  the  taxis  for  hernia ;  the 
parts  having  been  previously  lubricated.  And  it  is  well  to  make  the 
reducing  pressure  chiefly  during  the  straining  or  crying  efforts  of  the 
patient,  the  verge  of  the  anus  then  presenting  a  fixed  point  on  which 
the  reduction  may  be  made.  If  the  protruded  part  be  found  constricted, 
inflaming,  and  swollen,  it  is  better  not  at  once  to  attempt  reduction;  but, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  diminish  the  bulk  and  inordinate  action,  by  leech- 
ing, rest,  and  ordinary  antiphlogistic  means. 

In  the  adult,  there  is  the  same  necessity  for  removal  of  the  cause, 
if  possible;  but  cure  seldom  follows  so  simply.  The  same  attention  to 
replacement  is  to  be  enforced ;  and  a  pad  may  be  worn,  directly 
compressing  the  anus,  so  as  to  oppose  reprotrusion.  This  pad — slightly 
conical  in  form,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  anus — may  be  applied  by  means 
of  the  common  T  bandage ;  or,  what  is  better,  is  adapted  to  a  spring, 
as  in  the  truss  for  hernia.  Astringents  are  used,  the  bowels  are  regu- 
lated ;  and  amendment,  if  not  cure,  is  hoped  for.  It  may  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  procure  the  daily  stool  at  night;  so  that  afterwards  the 
long  recumbency  of  bedtime  may  prove  favorable  in  obviating  the  tend- 
ency to  protrusion,  which  is  greatest  after  functional  excitement  of  the 
part. 

Such  is  the  palliative  treatment.  For  a  radical  cure,  other  measures 
are  required.  One  or  more  of  the  redundant  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  be  removed,  by  knife  or  ligature;  in  the  hope  that  the 
contraction  of  healing  may  sustain  the  replaced  parts  in  their  normal 
relation.     Eut   it  is  better,  in  most  cases,  while  leaving  the  bowd 
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intact,  to  take  away  tho  redundant  integument  externally;  hoping 
that  the  subsequently  puckered  cicatrix  may  effectually  support  tho 
parts  within,  and  prevent  farther  protrusion.  This  removal  of  skin 
may  be  by  knife  or  scissors,  or  by  actual  cautery.  The  latter  agent 
is  perhaps  unnecessarily  severe;  but,  whichever  is  employed,  the  imme- 
diate pain  may  be  safely  abrogated  by  the-  use  of  chloroform.  These 
means  failing,  another  operation  has  been  proposed ;  an  abbreviation 
of  the  sphincter.  By  incision,  a  portion  of  this  muscle  is  removed ; 
and  then  the  remainder  having  been  brought  together,  and  got  to 
adhere,  is  expected  to  constitute  a  more  active  and  effectual  guardian 
of  the  mucous  outlet.  The  success  of  this  proceeding,  however,  has  yet 
to  be  proved.  And,  in  any  such  operation,  especial  care  must  be 
taken  lest  the  task  be  overdone;  and  an  unnatural  tightness  of  the 
orifice  result. 

In  the  adult,  accurate  diagnosis  is  always  important.  Many  a 
patient,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  wears  a  painful  truss  for  what  is 
supposed  to  be  prolapsus,  but  what  is  in  truth  mere  looseness  of  the 
anal  verge,  with  internal  hemorrhoids — remediable,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  a  very  simple  operation. 

Stricture  of  the  Rectum. 

Contractions  here,  as  in  other  mucous  canals,  are  of  three  kinds : 
spasmodic,  organic  and  simple,  malignant.  The  Spasmodic  does  not 
frequently  constitute  a  disease  of  itself;  but  is  rather  an  accompaniment 
of  some  other  affection — as  hemorrhoids,  fissure,  or  ulcer  of  the  anus. 

Its  main  symptoms  are,  painful  tightness  of  the  part,  with  difficulty 
and  pain  in  voiding  the  feces.  The  site  of  constriction  is  at  the  orifice 
of  the  bowel;  and  the  immediate  cause  is  spasmodic  action  of  the 
sphincter  muscle.  If  it  be  but  an  attendant  of  another  disease,  removal 
of  the  latter  will  ordinarily  suffice  for  cure.  In  the  few  cases  of  its 
8|pgle  occurrence,  treatment  consists  in  rectifying  the  primse  vise,  which 
will  invariably  be  found  more  or  less  deranged ;  and  in  the  occasional 
use  of  a  short  bougie,  9f  metal  or  caoutchouc,  passed  just  within  the 
sphincter,  and  retained  for  a  few  minutes  on  each  occasion.  An  obsti- 
nate case  may  render  division  of  the  sphincter  expedient ;  and  in  such 
circumstances  the  subcutaneous  operation  will  probably  be  preferred. 
Belladonna  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  ointment. 

Simple  organic  stricture  is  the  result  of  a  chronic  Rectitis,  as  already 
stated.  The  constriction  depends  partly  on  condensation  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  entire  coats  of  the  bowel ;  but  mainly  on  deposit  in  the  sub- 
mucous areolar  tissue.  The  ordinary  site  is  about  two  inches  from  the 
orifice;  and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  this  form  of  stricture  is  found 
beyond  reach  of  the  finger.  The  leading  symptom  is  difficulty  in 
defecation,  with  slimy  discharge ;  the  feces  passing  in  a  flattened  and 
attenuated  form,  like  tape,  when  solid,  and  when  fluid  being  liable  to 
forcible  ejection  as  if  from  a  syringe.  Derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  with  impairment  of  the  general  health,  is  induced ;  the  abdomen 
becomes  swollen,  perhaps  tympanitic ;  and  the  urinary  organs  are  sym- 
pathetically involved.     Above  the  stricture,  dilatation  takes  place ;  and 
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there  ulceration  ib  apt  to  occur  in  the  mncons  membr&ne;  gratlT 
aggravating  the  diatreasful  Bymptoms,  perhaps  inducing  fistula — ind, 
in  the  aged,  not  unlikely  to  degenerate  into  malignsQey.  From  the 
obstructed  state  of  the  bowels,  enteritic  Bytnptoms  are  not  unlikely  to 
arise ;  but,  independently  of  sudden  or  casual  aggravationa,  life  ii 
ultimately  endangered  by  advancing  emaciation  and  general  disordw. 

mg.  186. 
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Treatment  cousiats  in  maintaining  a  gently  open  atate  of  the  boweb, 
mitigating  the  painful  symptoms  in  the  part  and  neighborhood  by  suit- 
able remedies,  and  gradually  obtaining  dilatation  of  the  bowel  at  tbe 
contracted  part,  by  a  cautious  use  of  bougies ;  not  failing  to  remember 
that  tlie  cure  is  not  by  mechanical  dilatation,  nor  by  inflammation,  bat 
by  gradual  absorption  of  the  submucous  abnormal  deposit.  The  best 
form  of  this  instrument  is  that  made  of  clastic  material,  pliable,  smooth, 
yet  dense  enough  to  resist  circular  compression.  Having  been  intro- 
duced gently,  it  is  retained  so  long  as  the  feelings  of  the  patient  per- 
mit; and  it  is  well  that  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument  should  always 
bo  narrow,  ao  as  not  to  distend  the  sphincter  and  cause  irritation.  Or 
the  bougie  may  be  so  formed  as  to  lodge  wholly  within  the  bowel; 
an  attached  ligature  or  tape  protruding,  whereby  it  may  be  extracted. 
The  portion  of  the  instrument  which  is  intended  to  pass  and  lodge  in  the 
stricture  is  gradually  increnaed  in  size,  until  a  full-sized  bougie  can  be 
used  without  difliculty.  Then  dilatation  may  be  deemed  complete; 
yet,  to  insure  against  relapse,  an  instrument  should  be  passed  occasion- 
ally  for  some  time  afterwards, 

bomctimea  a  tight  callous  stricture  is  found  to  resist  the  ordinary 
treatment.  Then  the  knife's  edge  maybe  used  with  advantage;  the 
surgeon  slightly  notching  the  contracted  ring  at  many  points,  by  means 
of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  introduced  on  the  finger ;  and  afterwards 
proceeding  with  dilatation  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Spasm  of  the  anus  may  simulate  organic  stricture ;  and  many  of  its 
symptoms  also  attend  on  cnlurgoment  of  the  prostate.  Consequently, 
an  accurate  diagnosis  can  never  be  attained  without  careful  examination. 
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By  the  frequent  and  forcible  dejection  of  fluids,  diarrhoea  may  be  simu- 
lated ;  and  a  very  erroneous  treatment,  by  astringents,  might  be  en- 
forced, were  examination  of  the  part  neglected.  In  most  cases,  the 
stricture  is  within  reach  of  the  finger ;  and  in  such  there  is  no  difficulty, 
the  finger's  exploration  removing  all  doubt.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
contraction  is  higher  in  the  bowel ;  and  then  great  caution  is  necessary 
in  employing  the  exploratory  bougie ;  for  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
or  the  natural  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  in  a  healthy  bowel,  may  ob- 
struct the  point  of  the  instrument  for  a  time,  more  especially  if  this  be 
rashly  and  unskilfully  introduced.  By  disreputable  empirics,  indeed, 
such  obstruction  is  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  deceiving  healthy  patients 
into  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  stricture. 

Malignant  stricture,  or  Bcirrho-contracted  rectum  is,  tfy  no  means, 
jnncommon  in  the  aged,  and  more  especially  in  the  female;  supervening, 
usually,  on  some  pre-existing  afiection  of  a  simple  kind,  as  piles,  or 
simple  stricture.  The  symptoms  are  such  as  attend  ordinary  contrac- 
tion, with  the  addition  of  copious,  bloody,  fetid,  puriform  discharge ; 
Sreater  sympathy  of  the  urinary  organs ;  greater  difficulty  and  pain  in 
efecation ;  and  the  ordinary  constitutional  cachexy  which  attends  and 
characterizes  malignant  disease.  When  the  verge  of  the  anus  only  is 
affected,  the  diseased  parts  may  be  removed  by  the  knife.  But  if  the 
disease  extend  some  way  up  the  bowel,  as  it  usually  does,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  palliation;  assisting  defecation  by  enemata  and 
laxatives ;  and  lulling  pain  by  opiates,  applied  to  both  part  and  system. 
Death  may  take  place  by  exhaustion ;  but,  more  frequently,  the  patient 
perishes  under  symptoms  of  ileus,  the  malignant  deposit  having  ad- 
vanced so  as  to  cause  complete  occlusion  of  the  bowel.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  only  hope  of  postponing  death  is  by  the  formation  of 
an  artificial  opening  in  the  abdomen,  for  feculent  evacuation ;  a  very 
donbtful  proceeding,  as  will  afterwards  be  stated. 

Medullary  tumor  sometimes  forms  between  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
causing  great  distress ;  interfering  first  with  the  functions  of  the  rectum, 
and  then  with  those  of  the  bladder  also.  The  treatment  can  only  be 
palliative. 

Irritable  Rectum. 

The  lower  bowel  is  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  irritation,  unconnected 
'with  any  structural  change ;  causing  pain,  heat,  itching,  frequent  desire 
to  go  to  stool,  spasm  of  the  sphincter,  and  sympathy  of  the  urinary 
,  organs.  The  source  of  irritation  may  be  within  the  bowel  itself,  asca- 
rides.  Or  it  may  be  contiguous ;  stricture  in  the  urethra,  or  stone  in 
the  bladder.  Or  it  may  be  remote,  yet  continuous ;  a  depraved  state 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  upper  bowels.  Treatment 
is  obviously  to  be  begun  by  removal  of  the  cause,  if  possible.  After- 
wards, opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or"  other  calmatives,  may  be  applied 
directly  to  the  part,  by  means  of  injection,  suppository,  or  inunction. 

[Mr.  Curling  {Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum)  recommends 
highly  the  local  application  of  chloroform  mixed  with  simple  ointment, 
as  a  local  anassthetic  in  all  the  painful  afiections  of  the  rectum.     The 
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ointment  which  he  advises  contains  3j-3ij  chloroform;  5^8  oxide  of  zinc; 
5j  olive  oil,  and  5iv  lard. — Ed.] 

Itching  of  the  AntiSj  an  obstinate  and  distressing  complaint— ta 
irritation  exterior  to  the  bowel — ^is  often  the  source  of  intense  suffering 
to  the  patient.  Generally,  it  is  connected  with  a  depraved  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel;  and  removal  of  this,  by  the  suitable 
alteratives — as  tar,  copaiba,  arsenic,  &c.r— may  suffice  for  cure.  Some- 
times it  attends  on  piles  or  fissure;  and  is  removed  along  with  these 
ailments.  Sometimes  it  is  connected  with  a  thickened  and  chapped 
state  of  the  skin  external  to  the  anus ;  and  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in 
those  where  no  local  cause  is  apparent,  applications  to  the  part  are 
essential.  Of  these  the  most  successful  are  hydrocyanic  acid,  tobaoeo 
infusion,  ancP  camphor  powder.  The  last  may  be  used  alone,  or  in 
combination  with  starch,  and  preceded  by  the  application  of  a  calomel 
ointment,  3i-3i  to  the  ounce. 

[Dr.  Physick  pointed  out,  as  a  cause  of  the  itching,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  irritable  anus,  the  transverse  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  rectum,  which  act  as  pouches  or  sacs  to  catch  and  retain  portions 
of  fecal  or  other  matters,  in  their  progress  along  the  bowel.  These 
matters  produce  more  or  less  nervous  and  vascular  disturbance  at  the 
part,  and  even  ulceration.  These  pouches  were  supposed  by  Dr.  Hor- 
ner to  be  normal  and  constant,  giving  trouble,  however,  only  occasion- 
ally.  Their  existence  may  be  easily  determined  by  bending  a  probe,  so 
as  to  form  a  hook,  oiling  it,  introducing  it  into  the  rectum,  and  then 
partially  withdrawing  it;  in  this  manner  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
canal  should  be  examined,  and  if  any  of  the  pouches  should  be  thickened 
and  distended,  the  end  of  the  probe  will  catch  in  them. 

The  operation  recommended  and  frequently  performed  by  Dr.  Physick, 
consists  in  drawing  down  the  offending  pouches  with  a  bent  probe,  and 
slitting  them  with  knife  or  scissors.  Subsequently,  injections  of  cold 
water,  or  astringent  solutions  should  be  employed ;  and  a  proper  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels  should  be  maintained. 

We  must  say,  that  we  have  seen  these  pouches  slit  open  by  the  Ute 
Dr.  Randolph,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  cases  of  obstinate  and 
severe  itching  of  the  anus,  without  the  slightest  benefit. — Ed.] 

ITemorrhage  from  the  Rectum. 

Bleeding  from  the  lower  bowel  is  usually  an  indication  of  piles,  as 
has  been  seen  ;  of  the  internal,  vascular  pile,  more  especially ;  and  is 
almost  always  arterial.  In  females,  however,  it  not  unfrequently  is 
found  independent  of  prominent  alteration  in  the  bowel ;  oozing  from 
the  lining  membrane,  merely  congested ;  and  then  usually  periodic  and 
vicarious.  Or  it  is  frequent  and  exhausting,  proceeding  from  a  small 
vascular  eminence  on  some  part  of  the  membrane,  discernible  only  by 
the  use  of  the  speculum.  The  treatment  is  obvious  ;  according  to  the 
cause.  Hemorrhoids  are  to  be  tied.  The  uterine  function  is  to  be 
restored,  and  the  general  frame  amended.  The  vascular  point  is  to  be 
cauterized ;  and  astringents  are  at  the  same  time  given  internally — the 
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best,  perhaps,  gallic  acid.  The  tannin  suppository  may  be  used  locally. 
In  some  way,  the  drain  must  be  arrested  {Principleij  8d  Am.  Ed. 
p.  867). 

Injuriei  of  the  Rectum, 

The  anus  is  liable  to  wound  and  bruise,  as  other  parts.  The  former 
may  be  formidable  by  hemorrhage ;  the  latter  by  inflammatory  action, 
leading  to  deep-seated  abscess.  Treatment  is  accordingly.  A  danger- 
ous form  of  injury  used  to  occur  in  hospitals,  when  the  old-fashioned 
metallic  syringe  for  giving  enemata  was  recklessly  used  by  ill-qualified 
administrators.  The  instrument's  point  pushed  rudely  upwards,  in  a 
straight  direction,  is  likely  to  lacerate  the  bowel.  It  may  perforate ; 
and  then  the  injection,  perhaps  stimulant  and  acrid,  finds  its  way  into 
the  areolar  tissue,  causing  extensive  abscess,  (ind  sloughing,  with  violent 
constitutional  disturbance.  In  such  cases,  the  remedy  is  to  make  a 
free  and  early  incision  into  the  infiltrated  parts.  But  the  modern  ene- 
ma-syringe, intrusted  only  to  trustworthy  hands,  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
any  such  casualty. 

Feces  and  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Rectum, 

In  the  elderly  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  in  the  female,  with  whom 
irregularity  of  the  bowels  is  more  habitual,  the  feces  may  accumulate 
within  the  sphincter,  forming  a  tumor  of  large  size,  and  occupying  not 
only  the  whole  rectum,  but  also  a  portion  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The 
symptoms  are  most  distressing ;  painful  fulness  in  the  part,  bearing 
down,  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  thin  and  scanty  fluid  passed,  the 
bladder  irritable,  sleep  disturbed,  the  stomach  disordered,  and  more  or 
less  fever  induced.  Without  examination,  the  affection  may  be  mistaken 
for  diarrhoea  or  dysentery ;  with  an  insufficient  examination,  the  internal 
swelling  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  malignant  tumor.  In  cases  of  doubt, 
the  finger's  nail  will  bring  away  a  sufficiency  to  test  the  nature  of  the 
concretion.  In  the  milder  cases,  repeated  injections  of  oil,  followed  by 
cathartic  enemata,  may  suffice  to  clear  the  bowel.  In  the  more  con- 
firmed examples,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  finger  or  fingers,  with 
a  lithotomy  scoop,  so  as  to  break  down  the  mass ;  afterwards  clearing 
all  away  by  injection.  And  two  or  more  such  operations  may  be  neces- 
sary, at  different  times  ;  as  the  higher  accumulations  may  descend,  only 
after  removal  of  those  which  occupied  the  lower  bowel.  Afterwards  it 
is  obviously  of  much  importance  to  secure  regular  movement  of  the 
lK>wels;  with  a  view  to  avoid  reaccumulation. 

Foreign  substances  may  lodge  in  the  lower  bowel;  causing  inflamma- 
tion, abscess,  and  ulceration  there,  if  not  removed  timeously:  They 
may  be  pushed  upwards  from  without,  by  accident,  or  by  malicious  de- 
sign. Or  tliey  may  be  arrested  by  the  sphincter  in  their  progress  down- 
ward, having  entered  by  the  mouth  ;  as  fish-bones,  bones  of  poultry  or 
other  small  animals,  kernels  of  fruit,  &c.  Or  they  may  have  formed, 
within  the  alimentary  canal,  intestinal  concretions.  The  smaller  sub- 
stances are  readily  removed  by  finger  and  forceps.     Large  bodies  require 
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previous  dilatation  and  lubrication  of  the  bowel ;  and  an  exploratory  qm 
of  the  speculum  may  be  useful.  In  extreme  cases  of  impaction,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  divide  the  sphincter.  In  the  case  of  rough  or  sharp 
substances,  whose  forcible  extraction  in  the  ordinary  way  might  serioiuily 
injure  the  bowel,  a  speculum  ia.  first  carefully  introduced  past  the  for- 
eign body,  so  as  to  sheathe  and  protect  the  mucous  membrane. 

Imperforate  AnvM. 

Children  are  occasionally  bom  with  the  anus  dosed.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  this  malformation.  1.  The  rectum  may  be  fully  de^ 
veloped,  and  have  its  orifice  shut  by  integumentary  membrane  only;  or 
the  canal  may  be  obstructed  by  a  membranous  septum,  at  some  dit- 
tance  from  the  orifice — which  latter  may  appear  in  all  respects  normaL 
2.  Or  the  bowel  is  imperfect ;  ending  in  a  blind  cul^de-^acj  at  some 
distance  from  the  integument  of  the  perineum,  in  which  there  is  a  mere 
depression  or  vestige  marking  where  the  anus  ought  to  be.  8.  Or  the 
rectum  is  almost  or  altogether  deficient ;  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon  terminating  in  a  eul-de-sacj  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis. 

The  first  form  is  easily  managed.  An  incision  is  made  through  the 
occluding  membrane  ;  and  for  some  days  a  piece  of  dressing  is  inter- 
posed, to  prevent  union.  But  often  this  precaution  will  be  unnecessary; 
the  passage  of  meconium  and  feces  sufficing  to  keep  the  aperture  patent. 

The  second  variety  is  more  common,  and  more  troublesome.  Some 
thickness  of  parts  intervenes  between  the  operator  and  the  bowel.  And 
at  first  the  latter  may  be  felt  but  obscurely,  if  at  all ;  there  being  none 
of  the  bulging  fluctuation  which  must  soon  be  apparent  in  the  former 
case.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  wait  until  the  meconium  accumu- 
lates, and  till  the  bowel  in  consequence  descends  and  is  distended.  It 
may  then  afford  some  indication  of  its  presence  to  the  finger  from  with- 
out. To  assist,  let  firm  pressure  be  made  in  the  left  hypogastric  region ; 
and  such  pressure  should  also  be  maintained  during  the  operation  for 
relief.  The  cries  of  the  child  are  of  service.  He  is  placed  on  the 
knee  of  a  nurse  or  assistant,  in  a  position  as  if  for  lithotomy.  By 
means  of  a  scalpel,  an  incision  is  made  through  the  integument ;  ana, 
by  cautious  dissection,  the  bulging  cuUde-sac  is  sought  for ;  the  finger 
always  preceding  the  point  of  the  knife  ;  the  line  of  exploration  follow- 
ing the  natural  curve  of  the  bowel,  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  lest 
the  bladder  or  vagina  should  be  wounded — not  keeping  too  close  upon 
the  bone,  lest  the  borwel  be  overpassed,  and  be  mistaken  for  the  blad<ier 
— and  not  diverging  to  either  side,  lest  the  pelvic  bloodvessels  sustain 
injury.  The  ctil-de-sae  having  been  reached,  is  opened  freely ;  the 
meconium  escapes;  and  the  wound  is  to  be  kept  pervious  by  the  careful 
and  patient  use  of  tents— or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  by  the  consuat 
wearing,  for  some  time,  of  a  tube  such  as  is  used  after  lithotomy. 

After  even  deep  dissection,  we  may  fail  to  meet  the  end  of  the  bowel. 
Then  it  is  quite  warrantable  to  pass  a  trocar  and  canula  upwards^  cau- 
tiously, in  the  direction  in  which  the  bowel  ought  to  be ;  and^  on  with- 
drawing the  trocar,  we  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  meconium 
follow. 
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Sometimes  the  deficient  rectum  opens  into  the  vagina  or  bladder ; 
constituting  a  cloaca  ;  irremediable. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  third  variety  we  are  made  aware,  when,  after 
waiting  for  days,  not  even  the  slightest  indication  of  bulging  or  fulness 
can  be  detected  in  the  perineum.  A  perineal  wound  and  exploration 
may  be  made ;  but  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  success.  And,  failing  in 
this,  we  have  either  to  abandon  the  patient  to  its  fate,  or  proceed  to  the 
establishment  of  an  artificial  anus. 

The  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Anus, 

The  question  of  artificially  establishing  an  outlet  for  the  contents  of 
tlie  intestinal  canal,  elsewhere  than  in  the  normal  site,  comes  to  be 
entertained,  when  the  rectum  is  congenitally  deficient,  and,  also,  when 
it  has  become  in  any  way  insuperably  obstructed,  by  simple  stricture,  or 
by  carcinomatous  and  extensive  degeneration,  or  by  the  impaction  of 
an  intestinal  concretion,  or  of  some  foreign  substance  from  without.  In 
the  case  of  the  child,  probably  the  operation  will  seldom  be  deemed 
expedient ;  for  when  such  a  grave  malformation  exists — as  entire  defi- 
ciency of  the  bowel— others  usually  accompany  it,  rendering  the  via- 
bility of  the  patient,  under  any  circumstances,  very  questionable.  It 
were  better  to  leave  such  to  perish,  by  the  original  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  than  to  force  on  them  a  more  miserable  and  scarcely  less  brief 
period  of  existence.  In  the  case  of  malignant  disease  of  the  rectum, 
also,  practitioners  may  well  hesitate,  before  having  recourse  to  a  difficult 
and  serious  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  but  partial  and 
temporary  relief,  in  an  afiection  which  must  at  no  distant  period  end 
fatally.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  warrantable  only  under 
the  following  circumstances ;  when  the  general  strength  is  not  yet 
neatly  exhausted  by  malignant  cachexy ;  when  the  obstruction  in  the 
bowel  is  complete,  and  plainly  insuperable  by  any  direct  treatment ; 
when  the  patient — having  had  the  danger  of  the  operation,  and  the 
almost  disgusting  result  of  its  success,  plainly  exhibited — himself 
decides  on  its  performance,  and  is  prepared  to  abide  both  the  nuisance 
and  the  risk.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  rectum  is  imperviously 
obstructed  by  the  impaction  of  foreign  matter  from  within  or  from  with- 
out, or  by  disease  not  malignant  nor  necessarily  and  speedily  fatal,  and 
when  such  obstruction  is  otherwise  insuperable — the  expediency  of  the 
operation  may  be  safely  urged  upon  the  patient. 

The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  is  plainly  the  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  to  be  reached ;  and  it  may  be  sought,  either  from  before  or  from 
behind.  The  former  method,  first  proposed  by  M.  Littrd,  is  of  easy 
performance ;  being  merely  a  direct  incision  upon  the  part  through  the 
abdominal  parietes  and  peritoneum,  above  the  left  groin.  The  opera- 
tion, however,  though  most  simple,  is  hazardous  to  life ;  and,  if  success- 
ful, the  anus  is  inconveniently  situated,  in  one  respect,  the  patient  being 
the  victim  of  discomfort  to  himself  as  well  as  the  source  of  annoyance 
to  those  around  him.  The  site  has  its  advantages,  however,  too.  The 
operation  is  easy,  and  its  steps  certain ;  the  anus,  after  a  time,  gets  to 
possess  something  of  a  sphinctral  power,  from  the  muscular  parietes ; 
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and  the  offensive  escape  of  its  contents  may  be  guarded  against  bj 
wearing  a  well-fitted  truss,  the  manipulation  of  which  is  easily  within 
reach  of  the  patient. 

The  posterior  operation,  proposed  by  Callisen,  and  grestly  improrad 
by  Amussat,  is  performed  thus :  its  object  being  to  open  the  bowel  en 
its  posterior  part,  where  it  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  whidi  bare 
space  may  be  expected  to  be  considerable  when  the  bowel  ia  mock  dis- 
tended by  its  contents.  The  patient  is  laid  recumbent,  with  the  tnmk 
bent  somewhat  to  the  right  side ;  and  with  a  pillow  also  placed  beneath 
the  abdomen,  so  as  to  make  the  left  loin  prominent.  A  transverse  in- 
cision is  made,  about  four  inches  long  in  the  adult,  midway  between  the 
last  false  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  and,  if  any  considerable  obesity 
exist,  the  posterior  part  of  the  wound  is  crossed  by  a  second  incision, 
parallel  to  the  range  of  the  spinous  processes.  The  different  layers  of 
fat,  fascia,  and  muscle  are  carefully  divided  in  succession,  on  tae  out- 
side of  the  border  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimns  dorsi;  and 
portions  of  fat,  coming  much  in  the  way,  may  require  to  be  removed 
altogether.  Intestine  having  been  exposed,  some  doubt  may  be  felt  as 
to  its  being  the  colon  or  not ;  the  bulging  viscus  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  wound  may  be  colon,  or  small  intestine,  or  kidney.  From  the  last, 
manipulation  and  percussion  will  readily  enough  distinraish  intestine. 
And  the  great  gut  may  be  distinguished  from  the  small,  by  attention  to 
the  following  circumstances:  the  colon  has  its  muscular  fibres  of  greater 
development ;  the  small  intestines  sustain  a  motion  of  alternate  ascent 
and  descent,  communicated  by  the  diaphragm,  and  corresponding  to 
expiration  and  inspiration,  while  the  colon  is  stationary,  being  fixed  to 
the  loins  by  areolar  tissue ;  also,  if  two  portions  of  bowel  present  them- 
selves, that  may  naturally  be  expected  to  be  the  colon  which  is  on  the 
outer  or  spinal  aspect,  at  the  external  border  of  the  quadratus  lombo- 
rum.  Having  become  satisfied  that  the  colon  is  exposeii  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wound,  it  is  transfixed  by  a  needle  and  ligature,  at  two  points 
above  and  below,  so  that  it  may  not  slip  from  its  present  relation  to  the 
wound,  after  an  opening  has  been  made  and  the  contents  have  begun  to 
escape.  The  bowel,  stretched  by  the  two  ligatures  drawn  outwards,  is 
divided  freely  between.  Air  and  fluid  contents  at  once  pass  outwards ; 
but  it  may  be  necessary,  by  means  of  the  finger,  scoop,  or  forceps,  to 
assist  in  extrusion  of  the  solid  matters.  The  margins  of  the  opening  in 
the  bowel  are  then  secured  by  ligature  to  the  external  wound,  so  that, 
by  adhesion  there,  a  permanent,  safe,  and « efficient  aperture  maybe 
constituted  for  fecal  escape. 

The  advantages  of  this  operation,  in  contrast  with  that  of  Littr^,  are. 
the  peritoneum  is  uninjured,  fecal  escape  is  not  so  directly  in  the  way 
of  sight,  and  touch,  and  smell ;  there  is  less  risk  of  prolapsus  of  the 
bowel,  and  control  of  evacuation  is  more  complete ;  indeed,  a  complete 
sphincter  seems  to  form  in  the  loins,  rendering  the  occasional  exhibition 
of  aperients  necessary.  The  objections  are,  this  new  sphincter  is  apt 
to  exceed  its  office,  rendering  dilatation  or  fresh  incision  requisite  to 
maintain  patency  of  the  opening ;  and  the  site  is  not  readily  within 
reach  of  the  patient,  for  managing  the  pad  which  requires  to  be  worn 
carefully  adjusted.     Great  cleanliness  must  be  at  all  times  obser^'ed. 
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[In  an  able  paper,  published  in  the  thirty-fifth  volume  of  the  MecHco- 
Chir.  TransactionSy  entitled,  ^'  Case  of  Stricture  of  the  Colon  success- 
fully treated  by  Operation,  with  an  Analysis  of  Forty-four  Cases  of 
Artificial  Anus,"  Mr.  Csesar  H.  Hawkins  points  out  many  facts  of  in- 
terest concerning  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  and  deduces  from 
his  analysis  many  inferences  which  could  hardly  have  been  suspected  d 
jprton. 

Of  the  forty-four  cases,  twenty-one  died  within  the  first  five  weeks, 
80  that  only  twenty-three  are  considered  to  have  recovered  from  the 
operation.  Of  the  latter,  however,  one  is  rejected,  the  operation  having 
been  done  for  the  cure  of  fistulse  in  ano. 

Of  the  twenty-two  recoveries,  five  died  within  six  months ;  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  eight  were  either  alive  or  left  uncertain ;  nine  only  survived 
for  about  one  year  or  upwards ;  one  lived  seventeen  years. 

As  to  the  circumstances  afiecting  the  success  of  the  operation,  sex 
Beems  to  have  little  influence. 

Of  forty-three  patients,  whose  ages  are  given,  eight  were  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  old,  of  whom  five  died ;  four  between  thirty  and 
forty,  of  whom  one  died ;  eleven  between  forty  and  fifty,  of  whom  four 
died;  ten  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of  whom  seven  died;  seven  between 
sixty  and  seventy,  of  whom  two  died ;  two  reported  as  aduUj  of  whom 
one  died ;  one  reported  as  agedj  who  died.  Exactly  half  the  patients, 
twenty-one,  whose  ages  are  recorded,  were,  therefore,  from  forty  to 
sixty  years  old,  of  whom  eleven  died ;  while,  from  twenty  to  forty,  there 
were  twelve  cases  with  six  deaths.  It  seems,  then,  that,  according  to 
these  tables,  age  does  not  exercise  any  special  influence  upon  the  result 
of  the  operation. 

77ie  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  the  operation  was  practised,  is 
thus  statjjd :  fifteen  cases  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure 
of  colon,  supposed  non-cancerous ;  three,  stricture  of  ascending  or  trans- 
verse colon,  supposed  non-cancerous ;  one,  twist  of  upper  part  of  ascend- 
ing colon ;  one,  adhesion  of  rectum  to  uterus  from  inflammation ;  one, 
strangulation  of  ileum  by  a  band ;  one,  fistulse  in  ano ;  one,  adhesion  of 
ileum  and  rectum  to  cancerous  uterus ;  seventeen  cases  of  scirrhous  rectum 
and  sigmoid  flexure  of  colon ;  one  case  of  cancer  of  sigmoid  flexure  of 
colon,  or  of  omentum;  one,  stricture  of  caecum,  with  scirrhus  of  its  coats 
from  injury ;  two  cases  unknown;  in  all  forty-four  cases.  Thus,  of  forty- 
two  known  cases,  nineteen  were  cancerous ;  of  these,  sixteen  had  died  at 
the  date  of  this  report;  ten,  however,  recovered  from  the  operation,  and 
one  lived  rather  more  than  two  years  after  it.  Of  the  twenty-one  cases 
which  did  not  recover  from  the  operation,  ten  were  cancerous.  Yet  it 
is  not  a  little  surprising  that  of  the  nine  patients  who  alone  lived  for  a 
year,  three  were  cancerous.  Mr.  Hawkins  remarks,  in  this  connection, 
that  '^  the  more  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  cancer  of  the  intestinal  canal  are 
of  the  softer  kind,  in  which  obstruction  is  less  likely  to  take  place ;  and 
that  the  disease  of  the  inner  surface,  frequently  epithelial  cancer,  so 
often  seen  in  the  rectum,  is  less  injurious  to  the  general  system  than 
the  softer  carcinomatous  aflection  of  the  intestinal  canal."  And  again : 
'*  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  table,  that  an  artificial  anus,  if  required 
for  cancer  in  the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure,  affords  nearly,  though  not 
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quite,  as  much  chance  of  immediate  success,  and  of  Bubaequent  pro- 
longation of  life,  as  when  performed  for  all  other  obstructioDi  not 
malignant."  (P.  109.) 

Mr.  Hawkins  doubts  the  frequency  of  cancerous  stricture  aboTo  the 
first  five  or  six  inches  from  the  anus.;  according  to  his  clinical  asd 
autopsical  experience,  ^'  obstructions  of  the  first  five  or  six  inches  from 
the  anus  have  been  most  frequently  cancerous,  or  contracted  cicatrieet 
of  ulcers ;  but  almost  all  strictures  above  this  height,  which  could  fairly 
be  said  to  be  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  if  at  all  felt 
by  the  finger,  have  been  firm,  hard  thickenings  of  all  the  coats  of  the 
bowels,  generally  of  an  annular  shape,  without  evidence  of  carcinoma, 
even  when  more  than  one  generation  has  been  affected,  as  I  have  seen 
in  three  instances." 

The  causes  of  death  in  the  tabulated  cases  were  various.  *^  Of  the 
twenty-one  operated  on  unsuccessfully,  there  are  but  two  in  which  peri- 
tonitis is  stated  to  have  followed  the  operation  without  having  been 
excited  by  the  previous  disease ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  the 
death  of  the  patient  is  directly  assigned  to  the  operation ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,"  says  Mr.  Hawkins,  'Hhat  the  histories  of  the  cases 
fairly  justify  the  operators  in  attributing  the  fatal  result  to  the  previona 
effects  of  the  disease  itself  on  the  constitution  of  the  patients,  or  to  the 
physical  changes  in  the  bowel.  •  Hence  we  derive  a  strong  argumoit 
for  as  early  a  performance  of  the  operation  as  will  be  warranted  by  the 
immediate  danger  to  life,  either  from  the  disease  or  from  the  operation, 
and  by  a  fair  estimate  of  the  probable  condition  of  the  patient  after 
recovery."  (P.  111.)  Yet  the  tables  show  one  successful  operation  after 
thirty  days*  obstruction,  and  three  after  forty  to  fifty  days'  constipation; 
while  others  died  after  operation  performed  as  early  as  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day ;  thus  showing  that  the  urgency  and  frequency  of  previous 
attacks,  and  the  severity  of  present  symptoms,  are  more  important  ele- 
ments in  determining  upon  the  operation  than  the  mere  duration  of  the 
obstruction. 

Of  the  operations,  twelve  involved  the  peritoneum,  twenty-six  were 
posterior  to  this  membrane ;  of  the  former,  seven  were  unsuccessful ;  of 
the  latter,  only  ten. 

The  right  colon  and  caecum  were  opened  through  the  peritoneum  in 
four  cases,  all  of  which  died ;  and  an  artificial  anus  was  made  in  the 
right  colon  behind  the  peritoneum  in  six  cases,  of  which  two  died  and 
four  recovered ;  one  of  the  latter  living  so  long  as  three  years. 

The  left  colon  had  been  opened  through  the  peritoneum  in  eight  cases, 
of  which  three  died  and  five  recovered ;  and  of  twenty  cases  of  lumbar 
operation  on  the  left  colon,  nine  died  and  eleven  recovered. 

From  the  tables,  Mr.  Hawkins  concludes  that  each  operator,  weighing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  artificial  anus  in  front  of  the 
abdomen,  and  of  one  in  the  lumbar  region,  is,  as  yet,  fairly  justified 
in  selecting  whichever  situation  he  thinks  best  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body. — Ed.] 

Copeland  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus,  Lond.  1814.  Heirship, 
Practical  Observations,  &c.  Lond.  1820.     Kibes,  Recherches  sur  la  Situation  de  ruritice 
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Interne  de  la  Fistule  &  TAnus,  &o.  Rerue  M^dicale,  livr.  i.  p.  174,  Paris,  1820.  CaWert, 
Practical  Treatise  on  Hemorrhoids,  &c.  Lond.  1824.  Boyer,  de  la  Fissure  de  I'Anus,  &c. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 


CALCULOUS  DISEASE. 

Urinary  Calculi, 

Healthy  urine  is  a  Btraw-colored  or  amber-colored  flaid,  retaininc 
all  its  elements  in  solution,  with  the  exception  of  an  almost  infinitesimu 
quantity  of  mucus,  which  may  in  most  cases  be  seen  to  subside  after  an 
hour  or  two  from  the  transparent  fluid,  forming  a  very  slight  cloud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  In  various  states  of  disease,  on  the  contrary, 
the  solid  matters  contained  in  the  urine  are  apt  to  be  precipitated,  eitha 
in  consequence  of  simple  increase  in  their  quantity  relatively  to  the 
fluids,  or  from  more  complicated  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
secretion.  Such  solid  precipitates,  especially  if  composed  of  saline  or 
crystalline  matters,  may  give  rise  to  distressiqg  symptoms  by  causing 
in  the  urinary  passages  the  formation  of  gravely  and  of  9t<me  or  ealeubu; 
the  first  term  being  applied  to  the  finely  granular  form  of  deposit,  the 
last  two  to  solid  concretions  of  more  considerable  size.  A  stone,  onoe 
formed,  has  always  a  tendency  to  increase  in  size  by  new  accretions  of 
foreign  matter  upon  its  surface  ;  and  in  consequence  calculi,  when  they 
have  acquired  sufficient  size  to  be  detained  within  the  bladder  or  kidney, 
generally  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  increasing  severity,  and  may,  sooner 
or  later,  require  surgical  interference  for  their  removal.  Hence  the 
study  of  urinary  deposits  is  important  in  a  surgical  point  of  view ;  al- 
though the  constitutional  conditions  which  lead  to  them  fall,  for  the 
most  part,  within  the  province  of  the  physician,  like  the  other  derange- 
ments of  the  urinary  secretion.  These  conditions  are  commonly  called 
diatheseSy  and  may  be  detected  either  by  the  occasional  presence  of 
gravelly  deposit  in  the  urine,  or  by  such  changes  in  its  chemical  con- 
stitution, as  are  known  to  give  a  tendency  to  precipitation.  The  ex- 
istence of  any  abnormal  irritation  in  the  urinary  organs,  should  there- 
fore in  all  cases  lead  to  an  examination  of  the  urine,  and  particularly 
to  careful  observation  of  its  sediments,  if  present,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining and  correcting  any  calculous  tendency.  Here,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

The  means  necessary  for  the  examination  of  urine  in  relation  to 
surgical  disease,  are — a  good  microscope  with  a  magnifying  power  of 
at  least  200  diameters,  a  urinometer  for  testing  specific  gravity,  test- 
tubes,  test-papers,  and  a  few  simple  chemicals  which  will  be  mentioned 
immediately.  By  the  conjoint  employment  of  the  microscope  and  of 
chemical  analysis,  after  the  manner  so  fully  described  of  late  years  by 
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Dr.  Groldin^  Bird  and  others,  it  is  now  within  the  power  of  every  prac- 
titioner to  detect  even  the  earliest  traces  of  calculous  tendency ;  and  no 
one  can  now  be  excused  for  overlooking  derangements  of  the  urine, 
which  a  few  years  ago.  would  inevitably  have  been  allowed  to  proceed 
unchecked,  until  they  ended  in  calculous  formation,  or  at  least  in  the 
minor  evil  of  gravel. 

The  normal  urinary  secretion  usually  yields,  as  above  mentioned,  a 
slight  hazy  cloud  of  mucous  sediment,  which  forms  its  only  precipitate 
in  th&  state  of  absolute  health.  This  cloud  of  mucus  presents  under 
the  microscope  only  a  very  few  rounded  bodies,  resembling  closely  the 
cells  found  in  pus,  and  occasionally  traces  of  epithelium-cells  from  the 
bladder  or  some  other  part  of  the  passages.  Often,  however,  these  are 
absent,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  sediment  is  altogether  impalpable  ;  occa- 
sionally, on  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  mucous  corpuscles  are  increased 
in  number,  and  the  mucous  cloud  which  contains  them  is  increased  in 
bulk  and  opacity.  This  is  the  first  grade  of  mucous  irritation,  and  is 
often  found  in  connection  with  various  kinds  of  saline  deposit.  Under 
a  farther  progress  of  this  condition  the  urine  may  become  highly  im- 
pregnated with  mucus  and  epithelium ;  or  the  mucous  cloud  may  be 
supplanted  by  a  distinct  deposit  of  pus. 

To  the  test-paper,  healthy  urine  presents  a  tolerably  distinct  acid 
reaction ;  this  mav  be  feeble,  or  the  urine  may  even  be  occasionally 
neutral,  without  the  presence  of  any  serious  derangement ;  but  any 
degree  of  persistent  alkalinity  must  be  regarded  as  distinctly  abnormal, 
and  requires  correction  by  treatment,  unless  in  the  case  of  its  having 
been  induced  by  medicine  or  accidental  dietetic  conditions,  which  some- 
times render  the  urine  temporarily  alkaline.  According  to  Dr.  Bence 
Jones,  the  acidity  of  the  urine  undergoes  constant  changes  in  amount 
in  healthy  persons,  according  to  the  condition  of  digestion ;  being  inva- 
riably greatest  immediately  before  meals,  and  falling  to  its  minimum 
s  few  hours  after  breakfast  and  dinner ;  appearing,  therefore,  to  stand 
in  an  inverse  relation  to  the  acidity  of  the  stomach.  The  source  of  the 
acid  reaction  of  urine  is  not  icnown  with  certainty ;  it  is  supposed  to  be 
owing  not  to  any  free  acid,  but  to  the  presence  of  some  salt,  such  as 
the  acid  phosphate  of  soda. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  and  the  proportion  of  solid  matter 
contained  in  it,  are  likewise  subject  to  considerable  variation  at  difierent 
periods.  After  a  meal  and  towards  the  close  of  digestion,  the  density 
of  the  urine  (which  has  been  called  in  these  circumstances  urtna  chyli) 
becomes  greatest,  and  may  exceed  1080,  as  tested  by  the  urinometer. 
After  drinking  largely,  on  the  other  hand  (urina  potvA\  it  may  be  re- 
duced almost  to  the  density  of  water ;  while  the  urine  passea  in  the 
morning  {urina  ian^uinis),  independently  of  the  influence  of  food  or 
drink,  has  usually  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1015  to  1025.  The  abso- 
lute quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  varies,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  the  amount  of  drink ;  and  has  an  inverse  relation  to  the 
specific  gravity,  which  is  commonly  high  in  proportion  as  the  urine  is 
scanty.  About  a  quart  (forty  ounces)  of  urine  may  be  assumed  as  an 
average  quantity  for  an  adult. 
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The  principal  Hedimenta  occurring  in  the  urine  and  tending  to  the 
formation  of  calcnli  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Deposits  of  free  nric  acid,  or  urates  of  ammonia,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  soda  (Lithi-una) ;  2.  Deposits  of  oxalate  of  lime  (Oxal-una) ;  S. 
Earth;  phosphatic  deposits,  coDsisting  of  phosphoric  acid,  with  lime, 
magnesia,  and  ammonia  (Phospkuria);  4.  Deposits  of  a  peculiar  organic 
crystalline  matter,  termed  cystin  (Ct/iitinuria) ;  5.  Depomts  of  anothn- 
organic  principle,  scarcely  crystalline,  the  uric  oxide  or  xanthie  oxide 
of  Marcet  {Xanthi-uria),  Fibrine,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  siVca  hare 
also  been  mentioned  as  ingredients  of  calculi;  but  the  deposition  of  these 
substances  from  the  urine  is  extremely  rare,  and  docs  not  appear  to  hare 
been  the  result  of  any  peculiar  morbid  diathesis  or  tendency,  the  know- 
ledgo  of  which  can  be  of  any  important  use  to  the  practitioner. 

The  Lithie  or  Uric  Depotit. — This  consists  either  of  the  uric  acid,  or 
of  the  urates,  tinged  with  coloring  matter  ;  and  varies  accordingly:  1. 
The  most  common  is  amorphout ;  consisting  chiefly  of  the  arate  of  siB- 
monia,  more  or  less  colored;  of  a  yellow  hue,  when  mixed  with  tbe 
coloring  matter  of  the  urine ;  reddish,  like  brick-dust,  when  combined 
with  the  purpurste  of  ammonia;  and  when  this  latter  ingredient  is  in 
much  abundance,  the  sediment  is  of  a  pink  color.  Such  urine  is  nn> 
usually  acid,  when  tested ;  is  of  high  density ;  and  has  a  small  reUtiTS 
proportion  of  aqueous  matter.  When  passed,  it  is  clear ;  bat,  on  cooling, 
the  sediment  b  deposited  more  or  less  abundantly.  2.  The  eiyttallitu'; 
consisting  of  uric  acid,  variously  tinged  by  admixture  of  coloring  matter; 
usually  of  a  reddish  hue — the  crystals  resembling  particles  of  cayenne 
pepper  ;  and  constituting  the  most  ordinary  form  of  gravel  or  red  sand. 
Examined  under  the  microscope  the  amphorous  deposit,  or  brick-dost 
sediment,  appears  either  in  the  form  of  exceedingly  minute  molecules, 
sometimes  aggregated  together,  sometimes  dis- 
Fig.  if>7.  persed  over  the  field;  or  in  that  of  larger 

globular  masses,  semi -opaque,  brownish  in 
color,  and  sometimes  either  grouped  together 
or  armed  with  projecting  spiculie  like  stalac- 
tites. The  last  form  is  unusual,  and  has  been 
considered  by  some  observers  as  urate  of  soda. 
The  crystalline  deposit  of  unc  acid  assumes 
generally  the  form  of  rhombic  prisms,  bat  ap- 
pears in  various  modifications  of  this  primary 
type ;  the  most  usual  is  that  in  which  the  rhom- 
boids or  lozenges  are  very  thick  and  rounded 
n.tc  of  Annorni.  under  ihv  11 1-  ^^  'he  angles,  so  aa  to  resemble,  when  phiced 
ccjwsjpe.  upon  their  sides,  thick  cylinders,  for  which  they 

may  readily  be  mistsken,  especially  if  grouped 
together  in  masses,  as  frequently  occurs.  The  uric  acid  crystals  are 
generally  colored,  and  have,  under  the  microscope,  a  peculiar  deep  amber 
lint,  which  is  highly  characteriatic. 

All  the  deposits  of  either  free  or  combined  uric  acid  are  highly  sola- 
ble  in  caustic  potash ;  in  soda,  they  are  less  so.  The  tirate  of  ammonia, 
which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  amorphous  deposit,  is  tolerably 
soluble  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  and  hence  is  seldom 
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deposited excepton  cooling  of  the  urine afler  excretion.  In  some  cases, 
however,  especially  when  the  nrine  contains  an  excess  of  acid,  the  urate 
of  unmonia  is  deposited  within  the  bladder.  The  uric  acid  deposit,  on 
the  contrary,  which  is  thrown  down  by 
the  addition  of  almost  any  acid  to  urine 
holding  urate  of  ammonift  in  solution,  is 
soluble  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  in 
water,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat;  and 
hence  is  a  comparatively  frequent  deposit 
in  the  urine  on  emission,  although  much 
less  common  than  the  amorphous  sediment 
as  a  result  of  cooling.  Both  deposits  are 
decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid  with  the 
kid  of  heat,  and  leave  on  evaporation  a 
beautiful  lake-colored  residue,  which  be- 
comes purple  in  tint  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia  (purpurate  of  ammonia,  murex- 
ide).  Urine  containing  these  sediments 
is  usually  rather  high-colored,  of  good  or 
excessive  specific  gravity,  highly  acid,  and 
often  scanty.  Not  nnfrequently  the  amor- 
phous deposit  is  not  the  result  of  any  de- 
rangement of  the  system,  but  merely  arises 
from  deficiency  of  drink  or  abundant  per- 
spiration. This  is  never  the  case  with 
the  uric  acid  or  crystalline  sediment. 

Uric  deposits  may  attend  the  slightest 
derangement  of  health,  or  the  most  seri- 
ous; they  denote  a  sthenic  state  of  system, 
more  frequently  than  the  opposite  condi- 
tion. A  trifling  disorder  of  digestion,  as 
by  casnal  error  in  diet,  may  cause  &  toler- 
mbly  copious  sediment;  the  progress  of 
hectic,  and  the  decline  of  inflammatory 
fever,  are  accompanied  by  plentiful  deposit 
of  red  powder — termed  lateritiout,  from 
its  resemblance  to  brick-dust.  The  gouty 
diathesis  is  marked  by  uric  deposit. 
Habitual  indulgence  in  much  animal  food,  with  deficiency  of  exercise, 
and  neglect  to  maintain  a  clean  and  efficient  state  of  the  skin,  will  not 
fail  to  establish  it.  It  is  obviously  connected  with  climate — at  least 
with  locality ;  the  inhabitants  of  certain  places  suSering  much  more  than 
others.  It  is  also  connected  with  age ;  prevailing  most  in  childhood,  and 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty.  It  is  hereditary.  It  may  follow 
injury  of  the  kidney  or  its  neighborhood;  congestion  being  produced  in 
the  secreting  organ.  It  would  seem  to  depend  proximately,  either  on 
an  excess  of  uric  acid  being  generated  in  the  system — by  decay  of  the 
effete  organism,  or  by  mal-digestion  of  food;  or  on  the  presence  of  a 
free  acid — the  muriatic,  acetic,  or  lactic — wltich,  combining  with  the 
base,  frees  the  uric  acid  and  so  leads  to  its  precipitation.     Or  the  causes 
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may  be  stated  in  another  way,  as  by  Dr.  G.  Bird :  1.  Waste  of  tiasoei 
more  rapid  than  the  supply ;  as  in  fever,  rheumatism,  &c.  2.  Supply 
of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  greater  than  is  required  for  the  repmntioii  oif 
tissues ;  as  by  excessive  indulgence  in  animal  foed,  and  by  too  little 
exercise.  8.  Digestion  insufficient  to  assimilate  an  ordinary  and  normal 
supply  of  food ;  as  in  dyspepsia.  4.  Obstruction  to  the  catmneons  out- 
let for  nitrogenized  excretion ;  by  skin  diseases,  or  other  cause.  6. 
Congestion  of  the  kidneys;  following  injury  of  the  organs,  or  disease 
wherein  they  are  affected  by  sympathy. 

Plainly,  the  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  cause.  In  the 
fevers  already  mentioned,  the  deposit  ceases  as  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms subside.  In  other  cases,  the  treatment  may  be  said  to  be  twofold. 
By  the  exhibition  of  alkalies,  with  which  the  uric  acid  combines,  soluble 
salts  are  formed,  while  at  the  same  time — ^mainly  perhaps  by  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  alkali  is  given — the  aqueous  portion  of  the  urine  is  increased. 
And  by  attention  to  regimen,  exercise,  and  the  skin — agoing  more  deeply 
into  the  matter — we  seek  to  rectify  the  depraved  state  of  the  digestire 
organs,  on  which  the  evil  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  primarily  depends. 
Both  methods  are  of  service,  but  the  latter  is  obviously  the  more  important; 
they  are  usually  combined.  Magnesia,  soda,  and  potass  may  be  given. 
The  first  may  accumulate  in  the  intestines;  and  on  this  account  is  seldom 
prescribed,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time.  The  phosphate  of  soda  ii 
both  safe  and  useful.  The  carbonate  is  grateful,  and  quite  efficient 
But  potass  is  usually  preferred ;  its  urate  being  more  soluble  than  that 
of  soda.  The  bicarbonate  is  usually  given,  in  half-drachm  doses, 
largely  diluted;  and  it  may  be  pleasantly  combined  with  a  few  grains  of 
citric  acid.  The  best  period  for  administration,  probably,  is  about  two 
hours  after  the  principal  meals — when  alkalies  are  most  wanted  to 
neutralize  the  free  acid  of  indigestion ;  and  when  at  the  same  time  diges- 
tion is  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  it  unlikely  that  this  process  shall  be 
interfered  with  by  the  alkali.  There  are  also  the  borate,  citrate,  and 
tartrate  of  potass — all  available. 

Simple  though  the  alkaline  remedies  seem,  let  them  never  be  per- 
severed with  carelessly.  Their  over-sustained  use  may  convert  the 
sthenic  state  of  system  into  the  asthenic,  inducing  serious  constitutional 
disorder,  and  causing  an  ammoniacal  and  phosphatic  state  of  the  urine. 
The  test-paper  must  be  used  from  time  to  time,  and  the  state  of  the 
system  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 

In  those  cases  in  which  digestion  is  obviously  weak  and  imperfect, 
preparations  of  iron  are  useful;  the  citrate,  in  solution,  may  be  given 
in  moderate  doses  after  each  meal.  Regimen  is  carefully  attended  to : 
food  being  regulated  as  to  both  quantity  and  quality.  Nothing  at  all 
approaching  to  a  surfeit  should  ever  be  indulged  in ;  animal  food  should 
be  taken  sparingly,  if  at  all;  vegetables  and  farinaceous  articles  may  be 
freely  used,  provided  acidity  be  i\ot  produced  ;  malt  liquors  should  be  * 
abstained  from ;  and  wine,  if  taken  at  all,  must  be  used  with  great 
moderation.  The  bowels  require  laxatives  or  alteratives.  In  most 
cases,  a  mercurial  purge  is  a  good  beginning  of  the  treatment ;  and,  if 
the  sthenic  constitutional  symptoms  amount  to  a  febrile  character,  cup- 
ping may  be  also  practised  on  the  loins.     The  skin  must  be  attended  to; 
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by  ablution,  warm  clothing,  friction,  and  exercise;  and  if  any  eruption 
exist,  means  must  be  taken  to  remedy  that.  Occasionally,  gentle  diu- 
retics would  seem  to  be  of  service.  Colchicum,  it  is  well  known,  is  a 
powerful  eliminator  of  uric  acid ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  main  reason 
of  its  success  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  When  congestion  of  the  kidney 
is  suspected,  the  treatment  is  by  cupping,  rest,  and  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men. 

The  term  ^^graveV*  is  ordinarily  applied  to  the  passing  of  the  uric 
acid  deposit.  It  begins  severely,  and  is  liable  to  aggravations ;  and 
these  periods  of  intensity  are  termed  ^'fits  of  the  gravel'' — characterized 
by  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  shooting  down  towards  the  groin,  with  pain 
and  retraction  of  the  testicle ;  frequent  micturition,  hot  and  scalding  ; 
uneasy  sensations  in  the  thi^s,  very  frequently ;  more  or  less  febrile 
disturbance ;  and  always  plain  indications  of  great  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  it  is  in  such  cases  that  purging,  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  and  sometimes  local  bloodletting,  form  so  excellent  a  com- 
mencement to  the  remedial  means. 

The  ordinary  treatment  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  indications : 
1.  To  diminish  the  uric  formation  ;  by  moderate  antiphlogistics ;  regu- 
lation of  diet  and  exercise ;  and  attention  to  the  skin.  2.  To  increase 
the  solvent  power  of  the  urine  ;  by  diluepts,  given  cold — yet  not  so  as 
to  discourage  perspiration ;  and  by  gentle  diuretics,  if  necessary.  3. 
To  increase  the  solubility  of  the  deposit ;  by  preventing  or  neutralizing 
the  free  acid,  which,  spoliative  of  the  urate's  base,  causes  precipitation 
of  the  uric  acid ;  and  by  presenting  an  alkali  as  a  soluble  base  to  the 
nric  acid.  4.  The  fourth  indication  is  one  of  no  slight  importance — to 
favor  extrusion  of  the  gravel ;  by  diuretics  and  diluents ;  by  warm 
bathing ;  and  by  exercise.  And  in  regard  to  this,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  particles  of  uric  gravel  are  especially  prone  to  aggre- 
gation. 

The  Oxalate  of  Lime  Deposit. — The  occurrence  of  oxalate  of  lime  in 
the  urine  as  a  source  of  calculus  has  been  long  known ;  but  the  fre- 
quency of  this  deposit  was  much  underrated,  until  the  careful  researches 
of  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  who  first  investigated  the  form  of  its  microscopic 
crystallization,  and  the  symptoms  connected  with  its  occurrence  in  the 
early  stages.  It  constitutes  a  species  of  very  minute  crystalline  gravel 
frhich  readily  escapes  observation  by  the  naked  eye,  in  consequence  of 
the  perfect  transparency  and  absence  of  color  in  the  crystals.  On 
careful  observation,  however,  they  may  often  be  seen  as  minute  glisten- 
ing points  floating  in  the  urine,  which  usually  contains  a  slight  excess 
of  mucus,  but  is  often  nearly  or  absolutely  clear. 

The  crystals  are  probably.precipitated  within  the  organism  in  most 
instances  ;  they  may,  however,  be  absent  from  the  urine  on  emission,  and 
be  found  in  great  abundance  twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  The  mode 
in  which  they  are  retained  in  solution  is  not  known,  as  the  oxalate  of 
lime  is  exceedingly  insoluble  in  water. 

With  the  exception  of  a  rather  high  specific  gravity,  which  is  usual, 
there  is  nothing  very  characteristic  in  the  appearance  of  urine  contain- 
ing oxalate  of  lime.  The  amount  of  urea  is  generally  large ;  often, 
also,  uric  acid  and  its  salts  are  in  excess,  and  sometimes  they  form  de- 
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posits  which  coexist  or  alternate  with  those  of  the  oxalate.  The  earAj 
phosphates  are  likewise  usually  in  excess  in  oxaluria,  but  are  held  ia 
solution  in  consequence  of  the  acidity  of  the  secretion.  The  color  of 
the  urine  varies  from  a  pale  straw-color  to  an  amber  tint,  the  latter 
being  perhaps  more  common  and  characteristic.  The  urine  in  this  dis- 
ease generally,  as  already  mentioned,  deposits  an  excess  of  maciu;  and 
along  with  this  there  are  sometimes  found  minute  quantities  of  senunal 
fluid,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  under  the  mieroaeope. 
The  most  usual  form  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  as  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope is  that  of  octohedral  crystals,  generally  not  more  than  ti'si  cr 
39  90  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  often  much  less  than   this ;  alwaji 

perfectly  transparent,  colorless,  and 
p.    ^gg  exceedingly  sharp  and  well  defined 

'^'  in  their   angles.     Occasionally,  the 

crystals  are  ^'made  up  of  a  square 
prism,  with  a  four-sided  pyramid  it 
each  end,  forming  a  dodecahedron." 
Another  form  much  more  rare,  and 
possibly  not  composed  simply  of  ox« 
alate  of  lime,  is  that  of  dumb-bril 
/^  1  *  ^Ti        ,    .V     .  shaped  or  oval  crystals,  often  resem- 

Oxalate  of  Lime  under  the  microscope.  ^  j»         ^^  i*-i  -i        ■• 

bling  *Hwo  kidneys  with  their  con- 
cavities opposed,"  and  possessing  a 
beautiful  radiating  structure  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  they  appear 
homogeneous.  The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  alkalies  or  in  TegeCabk 
acids ;  soluble  in  muriatic  and  nitric  acid ;  and  on  being  subjected  to  a 
red  heat  are  decomposed,  leaving  carbonate  of  lime,  which  dissolves 
with  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  acids.  In  regard  to  the  patholo- 
gical or  physiological  origin  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  economy,  many 
speculations  exist;  but  none  of  them  are  sufficiently  precise  or  well 
founded  to  claim  attention  in  a  practical  work.  It  is  very  probable  thit 
this  deposit  has  some  relation  to  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  and 
is  formed  at  the  expense  of  urea  or  uric  acid. 

The  attendant  constitutional  symptoms  are  occasionally  slight ;  com- 
monly, however,  they  are  sufficiently  characteristic  and  distressing  to 
require  attention  and  treatment.  The  patient  is  languid,  weak,  and 
thin ;  often  remarkably  depressed  in  spirits ;  usually  pale,  sometimes 
of  a  greenish  hue  in  the  face — more  especially  about  the  eyes  and 
mouth  ;  pustular  formations  on  the  skin  are  common  ;  and  so  are  scaly 
eruptions ;  the  slightest  exertion  induces  great  fatigue ;  the  temper  is 
irritable  ;  the  mind  broods  over  the  ailment,  and  desponds  of  recovery: 
dyspepsia  is  present — troublesome,  by  flatulence  and  palpitation,  more 
especially  after  taking  food ;  aching  pain  is  complained  of  across  the 
loins  ;  and  the  sexual  power  is  usually  much  impaired.  Sometimes  the 
symptoms  of  phthisis  are  simulated ;  sometimes  those  of  heart  disease. 
Not  unfrequently,  water  is  made  with  unusual  frequency,  and  with  heat 
and  smarting. 

The  ordinary  causes  of  this  affection  are,  over-exertion  of  mind  or 
body,  excess  of  venereal  indulgence,  habitual  and  gross  errors  of  diet, 
exposure  to  cold,  injuries  done  to  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.     The 
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oxalic  acid  would  seem  to  be  the  product  of  faulty  Bssimilatioii ;  and 
it  readily  meets  with  its  base.  According  to  some,  the  acid  may  be 
iBtrodnced  from  without ;  it  being  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  substances 
which  are  -capable  of  passing  unchanged  from  the  stomach  to  the 
kidneys.  According  to  this  view,  the  taking  of  rhubarb,  sorrel,  tomata, 
fee.  as  articles  of  food,  along  with  the  use  of  hanl  water  as  drink,  may 
be  deemed  very  favorable  for  the  establishment  of  the  oxalate  of  lime 
deposit. 

The  treatment  resembles  that  for  the  phosphatic  diathesis.  The 
general  functions  are  looked  to ;  but  more  especially  those  of  the  stomach 
and  skin.  Diet  is  light  and  nourishing.  Malt  liquor  is  forbidden ;  and 
ft  sparing  allowance  of  brandy  and  water,  with  meals,  is  found  prefer- 
able to  wine.  Sugar  is  abstained  from.  Warm  clothing  must  be  worn  ; 
and  by  friction,  exercise,  and  warm  bathing,  the  pores  are  to  be  kept 
free.  All  sources  of  exhaustion,  and  all  kinds  of  depletion  are  to  be 
avoided.  'Medicinally,  the  mineral  acids  are  found  of  much  service ; 
especially  the  n it ro- muriatic,  exhibited  in  some  bitter  infusion.  And, 
of  the  tonics,  zinc  and  iron  are  to  be  preferred ;  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
more  enpecially.  Colchicum,  too,  may  be  found  useful.  It  ie  well  to 
remember  that,  in  treatment,  the  oxalic  often  changes  into  the  unc  di- 
athesis ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  these  two  morbid  states  readily  pass 
into  each  other — it  costing  the  urea,  as  it  were,  but  little  effort  to  change 
into  either  the  uric  or  the  oxalic  acids.  When,  under  treatment,  the 
tiric  deposit  is  observed  to  succeed  the  osalic,  the  use  of  the  acids  must 
be  abstained  from,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Tht  Phoiphatic  Depotit. — Normal  urine  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  phosphoric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  combination 
with  alkalino  hasea,  and  forms  salts  which  are  highly  soluble.     The 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  exist  also 
in  small  but  very  variable  quantity,  and  are  ^'*S- 1*'- 

held  in  solution,  probably  by  the  acid  of 
the  urine,  along  with  some  of  its  saline 
CODBtituents.  These  earthy  phosphates 
are  in  greatest  quantity  after  a  meal,  in 
healthy  persons ;  and  in  various  diseases, 
especially  those  attended  with  emaciation, 
appear  to  increase  in  amount.  They  are 
precipitated  and  form  a  slight  cloudiness  in 
the  urine,  on  the  addition  of  any  caustic 
alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate;  and  when 
healthy  urine  passes  into  the  state  of  de-  ,v,...i.n(»,.  .™™....1.™.™..n„ri.- 
composition,  the  earthy  phoepbates  are  alao  Ph»ptwt<. 
thrown  down,  owing   to  the  evolution  of 

carbonate  of  ammonia  from  decomposing  urea.  The  precipitate  may 
be  either  amorphous  or  crystalline.  The  former  generally  consists  of 
phosphate  of  lime ;  the  other  of  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia.     This  last,  in  a  nearly  neutral  urine,  crystallizes  in  triangular 

Krisms  bevelled  at  one  or  both  ends,  exceedingly  transparent  and  color- 
I8B,  like  the  prisms  of  crystals  used  in  optical  experiments.  These 
crystals  are  very  friable,  and  are  consequently  often  observed  irregularly 
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Bplintered,  or  shivered  into  small  fragments;  they  are  always  perfectly 
colorless,  and  by  this  character  are  easily  distinguished  from  nrie  add. 
In  a  highly  alkaline  urine  (whether  spontaneously  alkaline  or 
posed  after  emission),  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magmesi* 
under  a  variety  of  crystalline  forms,  corresponding  to  the  basic  Yarietui 
of  the  salt.  ^'  When  rapidly  formed,  this  salt  generally  appears  in  tlw 
form  of  six-rayed  stars,  each  ray  being  serrated,  or  irregularly  crenate, 
often  runcinate,  like  the  leaf  of  the  taraxacum."  There  are,  however, 
many  varieties  of  star-shaped  and  foliaceous  crystals,  consisting  of  basic 
triple  phosphate ;  and  generally  these  are  mixed  with  the  neutral  sah 
in  the  ordinary  prismatic  form  above  described.  All  the  forms  may  be 
readily  produced  artificially,  by  adding  ammonia  or  its  carbonate  ia 
different  quantities  to  the  urine. 

The  phosphatic  gravel  is  usually  white  or  pale  gray,  whether  amor* 
phous  or  crystalline ;  it  may  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  plain  gravd, 
or  it  may  be  either  suspended  or  precipitated  in  a  cloud  resembling  that 
of  mucus,  or  it  may  form  as  a  pellicle  on  the  surface  of  the  nrine.  The 
urine  is  pale  and  copious,  of  low  density,  occasionally  alkalescent,  when 
voided ;  never  more  than  very  faintly  acid,  often  turbid,  the  last  por> 
tion  which  is  voided  presenting  a  milky  appearance,  the  phosphates 
being  already  precipitated;  sometimes  it  emits  a  heavy,  sickening 
flavor,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  weak  broth ;  not  unfrequently  it  is 
ammoniacal  from  the  first,  dark-colored,  and  loaded  with  mucus ;  in  all 
cases,  it  very  soon  putrefies,  precipitating  the  deposit  copiously,  and 
exhaling  a  very  offensive  odor.  Very  generally,  an  iridescent  pellide 
forms  on  its  surface,  consisting  of  minute  shining  crystals  of  the 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  the  continuance  of  phosphatic  deposit, 
are  invariably  of  the  asthenic  type.  The  patient  is  pale,  weak,  nervoos, 
irritable,  incapable  of  sustained  exertion  of  either  body  or  mind ;  the 
bowels  are  flatulent  and  irregular,  and  an  oppressive,  exhausting  pain,  or 
aching,  is  almost  constantly  complained  of  in  the  loins. 

The  cause  may  be  local  or  constitutional.  Whatever  tends  to  exhaust 
the  general,  and  more  especially  the  nervous  system,  tends  to  indnoe 
this  deposit — over-exertion,  especially  of  mind,  insufiicient  food,  the 
habitual  use  of  depressing  medicines,  as  mercury,  alkalies,  saline  purga- 
tives. Also,  this  deposit  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  injured  kidnev, 
and  of  injury  to  the  spine,  and  it  is  an  almost  invariable  attendant  on 
confirmed  disease,  more  especially  if  organic,  in  the  bladder,  kidnej, 
ureter,  or  prostate.  An  occasional  deposit  of  phosphates  may  follov  s 
slight  and  transient  cause,  as  error  in  diet,  or  profuse  perspiration  under 
violent  exercise.  But  continuance  invariably  denotes  broken  health. 
The  least  formidable  cases  are  those  in  which  the  ammoniaco-magnesisD 
phosphate  alone  is  found,  and  the  worst  are  usually  those  in  which  the 
deposit  consists  of  a  combination  of  this  salt  with  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

Happily,  the  phosphatic  gravel  is  not  prone  to  agglomerate  within 
the  bladder,  unless  a  nucleus  be  present ;  then,  however,  the  cohesion 
of  particles,  around  this,  takes  place  rapidly. 

In  treatment,  as  in  that  of  the  uric  deposit,  we  have  to  direct  attention 
both  to  the  deposit,  and  to  the  causes  which  lead  to  its  formation.    The 
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mineral  acids,  as  the  muriatic,  nitric,  or  a  combination  of  both,  exert  a 
doable  influence ;  they  increase  the  solubility  of  the  phosphates,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  tone  to  the  primse  vise  and  general  system.  They 
•re  riven  in  doses  of  a  few  drops,  much  diluted,  and  gradually  increased. 
Beemien  is  carefully  attended  to.  Food  should  be  generous,  yet  light 
and  moderate,  consisting  chiefly  of  solids.  Acescent  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  drinks  are  injurious,  for,  however  useful  the  mineral  acids,  taken 
from  without,  may  be,  acids  engendered  within  invariably  betoken 
derangement  of  stomach,  and  that  as  invariably  reacts  most  untowardly 
on  the  urinary  organs.  Wine  may  be  taken  sparingly.  Over-exertion 
in  any  way  is  avoided,  free  air  and  laxity  of  occupation  are  to  be  sought, 
and  the  skin's  function  must  be  well  looked  to.  The  bowels  are  regu- 
lated, but  mercury  and  saline  purges  do  harm.  Diuretics  are  not  given, 
neither  are  alkalies,  unless  indeed  the  acids  of  indigestion  plainly  are 
troablesome,  and  then  very  small  and  occasional  doses  of  alkali  may  be 
of  service.  Depletion,  in  any  way,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Opium  is 
of  much  service,  by  subduing  the  irritability  of  system.  General  tonics 
are  plainly  indicated.  And  the  decoctions  of  the  diosma  crenata,  pareira 
brava,  and  uva  ursi,  would  seem  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  specially 
on  the  urinary  system. 

The  CyBtine  or  Cystic  Oxide  Deposit. — This  deposit  is  rare,  but  as  it 
causes  one  of  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  the  calculous  diathesis,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  it  here.  Cystine  is  always  crystalline,  though  to 
the  naked  eye  it  scarcely  appears  so,  having  more  resemblance  to  the 
paler  forms  of  lithate  of  ammonia.  It  forms  a  yellowish  sediment,  inso- 
Inble  by  heat,  unaffected  by  vegetable  acids,  but  dissolved  by  strong 
mineral  acids  and  alkalies.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  very  readily,  and  on 
evaporation  deposits  it  unchanged  in  the  crystalline  form.  Under  the 
microscope,  cystine  appears  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  plates,  often  over- 
lapping ^ach  other  so  as  to  form  rather  a  confused  mass.  The  ammo- 
niacal  solution,  slowly  evaporated,  gives  crystals  which  can  usually  be 
distinguished  from  all  others  without  difficulty. 

Urine  containing  cystine  is  usually  of  a  more  or  less  deep  yellow  color, 
sometimes  inclining  to  green.  Dr.  Crolding  Bird  has  even  seen  it  grass- 
grein.    Its  odor  is  either  aromatic  like  that  of  sweetbrier,  or  slightly 

Fig.  191. 
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Crystals  of  Gjstine. 

fetid.  The  quantity  of  urea  and  of  uric  acid  has  generally  been  found 
below  the  average;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  from  the  chemical  relations 
of  cystine,  that  it  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  these  physiological  pro- 
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ducts.  Cystine  contains  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur  (26  per  cent.), 
and  is  therefore  probably  in  some  way  related  to  the  sulphar-extractife 
which  is  found  in  normal  urine.  Pathology  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
throwing  any  useful  light  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  eyi- 
tine  diathesis  occurs  ;  the  rarity  of  this  deposit  proving  fortunately,  an 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  in  that  direction.  Its  ooenr^ 
ronce  is  occasionally  hereditary ;  and  appears  to  be  little  subject  to  any 
therapeutical  control. 

The  Uric  or  Xanthic  Oxide  Deposit. — This  is  the  rarest  of  all  the 
urinary  deposits  ;  and  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Marcet,  as  the  consti- 
tuent of  a  calculus  weighing  eight  grains.  Neither  its  pathologicd 
history,  nor  its  chemical  properties  and  relations,  have  been  so  dearly 
ascertained  as  to  demand  notice  in  "a  practical  work.  It  has  chiefly  been 
discovered  in  children,  in  the  form  of  calculus.  Dr.  Douglas  Madagio 
lately  found  in  the  urine  of  an  hysterical  female  traces  of  what  appeared 
to  be  uric  oxide ;  and  his  investigations  led  him  to  regard  the  substance 
found  in  this  case  as  identical  with  one  of  the  normal  coloring  matten 
of  the  urine,  precipitated  upon  a  basis  of  earthy  phosphates.  It  showed 
under  the  microscope  granular  lamins,  of  irregular  form,  having  the 
chemical  characters  described  as  those  of  cystine.^ 

Formation  and  Varieties  of  Calculi, 

The  persistent  establishment  of  any  of  these  deposits  renders  the 
patient  more  or  less  liable  to  the  formation  of  calculi,  and  is  therefore 
justly  regarded  as  a  calculous  diathesis.  A  nucleus  having  formed  in 
some  part  of  the  urinary  passages,  the  particles  of  the  prevailing 
deposit  are  aggregated  around  it,  sometimes  in  a  homogeneous  manner, 
more  generally  in  layers,  which  may  not  unfrequently  differ  widely  in 
composition.  The  nucleus  may  come  from  within  or  from  withont 
A  foreign  substance  introduced  into  the  bladder,  by  the  urethra,  by 
wound,  or  by  ulceration,  and  remaining  in  that  viscus,  soon  becomes 
coated  by  calculous  matter,  even  though  previously  no  tendency  to 
such  deposit  existed.  Barley-corns,  straws,  beans,  portions  of  bougies, 
or  bullets  which  have  gradually  worked  their  way  inwards,  may  thus 
prove  nuclei ;  also  portions  of  instruments,  lint,  or  other  matters,  used 
in  operations  on  the  bladder ;  or  a  portion  of  necrosed  bone  may  find 
its  way,  by  ulceration  and  abscess,  into  the  viscus.  By  far  the  most 
common  nucleus,  however,  is  provided  by  the  urinary  organs  themselves. 
A  few  particles  of  uric  acid,  or  of  oxalate  of  lime — for  these,  the  former 
more  especially,  are  found  to  be  most  prone  to  formation  in  the  kid- 
ney— become  coherent  immediately  after  secretion  ;  and  by  such  agre- 
gation  a  nucleus  is  at  once  formed,  soliciting  farther  addition.  This 
addition  may  be  made  at  the  original  site  of  aggregation,  the  kidney: 
more  frequently,  however,  descent  takes  place  into  the  bladder ;  and 
the  small  renal  concretion  then  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  vesical  calcu- 
lus. Or  blood,  escaped  from  the  kidney  or  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder, 
may  afford  a  mass  of  fibrine,  which  in  like  manner  may  originate  the 

*  Moutbly  Journal,  Aug.  1851,  p.  181. 
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form&UoD ;  sU  the  more  readily,  of  course,  if  a  ffrarellisb  tendency  pre- 
Tioiuly  exist.  As  the  stone  enlarges,  the  original  nucleus  usually  retains 
its  central  positjon;  the  stone  moving  loosely  in  the  bladder,  and  re- 
ceiving kdcution  equally  on  all  sides.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stone 
is  fonnd  to  occupy  a  steady  position,  even  when  not  encysted ;  lying 
nndistarbed  behind  an  enlarged  prostate,  having  one  side  in  constant 
and  immediate  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  presenting  only 
•  part  of  its  periphery  to  the  source  of  additional  deposit.  In  sucn 
cues,  the  nucleus  will  be  found  occupying  a  lateral  position  in  the  stone's 
Bection;  enlargement  having  taken  place  almost  ezclusively  on  that 
upect  which  looked  into  the  free  interior  of  the  viscus. 

Stones  vary  in  tbeir  nature  according  to  the  diathesis  which  prevails 
during  their  formation.     The  following  are  the  varieties ; — 

I.  The  Uric  Calculiu ;  consisting  chiefly  of  uric  acid,  but  often 
containing  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  urate  of  ammonia.  This  is 
liy  far  the  most  common  class;  comprising  probably  about  two-thirds  of 
•11  calculi.  The  color  is  brownish  red,  sometimes  like  that  of  mahogany ; 
the  surface  is  either  quite  smooth,  or  finely  tuberculated  by  crystals ;  a 
Mction  shows  aggregation  of  the  particles  in  a  concentric  arrangement; 


the  form  is  generally  oval ;  and  the  size  may  vary  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  an  orange.  The  tests  are — solubility  in  caustic  potass; 
gradual  consumption  before  the  blowpipe ;  digestion  in  nitric  acid,  and 
gentle  evaporation,  producing  a  scarlet  residue,  which  becomes  purple 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

II.  Urate  of  Ammonia  CaUalm. — This  salt,  as  just  stated,  enters 
more  or  less  into  the  construction  of  the  uric  calculi.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  it  forms  a  concretion  by  itself.  The  surface  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  uric ;  more  frequently  tuberculated  than  smooth  ;  it  is  of  a  clay 
color  ;  the  fracture  b  fine  and  earthy  ;  and  the  layers  are  concentric. 
This  comparatively  rare  calculus  is  peculiar  to  children.  The  tests  are 
•a  for  the  preceding;  with  this  addition,  that  ammonia  is  evolved  during 
■olutioo  in  potass.  4 
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III.  The  Oxalate  of  L  me,  or  Mulhtrry  Caicuhts  ;  not  milike  a 
mulberry  in  size,  form,  and  color.  Bj  no  means  unfrequent,  cspecUUj 
in  young  people;  always  of  slow  formation.  The  color  is  <Urk  brown; 
density  and  weight  are  comparatively  great ;  the  surface  ia  almoet 
always  rudely  tuberculated  ;  the  texture  ia  imperfectly  laminated  ;  tht 
size  seldom  exceeds  that  of  a  walnut ;  and  the  stone  is  always  single. 
The  tesia  are :  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  the  blowpipe,  consuming  the 
acid,  leaves  quicklime  in  powder,  which,  if  moistened,  gives  to  lur- 
meric  paper  a  red  stain, 

Small  calculi  of  oxalate  of  lime,  in  size,  form,  nnd  geaeral  appear- 
ance, very  like  hemp-see4s,  sometimes  form  in  the  kidney.  Descending 
they  may  be  extruded  with  the  urine;  but  if  one  remvn  io 
[Fi(?.  196.]  tlie  bladder,  it  becomes  variously  coated,  according  to  itt 

O  diathesis  that  prevails.  If  the  oxalic  diathoais  continne,  the 
hemp-aeed  sooner  or  later  passes  into  the  mulberry  fonnatioiL 
IV.  Phosphate  of  Lime  Calcvtua. — Calculi  seldom  consist, 

iii™i>-  of  this  salt  alone.  When  they  do,  the  surface  is  smooth  liks 
T^  m^"  ^^'^^  ^^  porcelain;  the  color  Ja  a  pale  brown  ;  the  teiiun  ii 
o™.H  regularly  laminated;  the  form  ia  spheroidal.  The  aion«  ii 
Ks.|  friable,  and  usually  of  small  size.     The  tests  are  ;  solubilitf 

in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  precipitation  by  liquor 
ammonise  ;  resistance  to  the  blowpipe,  unless  at  a  very  intense  heal. 

V.  The  Ammoniaeo-Magnesian  Phosphate  Calculus;  commodv 
called  the  Triple  Phosphate  Calculus — altnough  that  term  might  vidi 
fully  as  much  accuracy  be  applied  to  the  next  variety.  This,  and  tJif 
following,  seldom  occur  as  composing  atones  entirely ;  but  rather  u 
coatings  or  layers  of  others — the  uric  and  oxalate  ni  lime  more  ffip^ 
cially.  The  color  is  nearly  white;  the  surface  is  covered  with  minute 
shining  crystals ;  the  texture  is  not  laminated,  or  at  least  is  unperfecilj 
laminated ;  the  stone  is  soft,  easily  broken,  and  piilvonted,  and  dkj 
attain  to  a  large  size.  The  tests  are:  solubility  in  acetic  or  muriatic  adil; 
evolution  of  ammonia,  when  treated  with  liquor  potassae;  dimioa&oa 
and  imperfect  fusion  under  the  blowpipe,  exhaling  an  ammomacal  odor. 
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VI.  The  Funble  Calculut — compoeed  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesiaii 
phosphate,  conjoined  with  phosphate  of  lime — is  white  and  friable,  like 


chalk  ;  and  maj  stain  the  finger  when  touched  ;  the  size  and  form  are 
verj  Yarious.     The  test  is,  its  remarkable  fusibility  before  the  blowpipe- 


I 


VII.  The  Carbonate  of  Lime  Calculus,  is  common  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, but  rare  in  man.  It  ia  white,  spherical,  smooth,  and  very  friable; 
and  diasolves  in  muriatic  acid,  with  effervescence. 

VIII.  The  Cyatic  Oxide  Oalculm  is  also  rare;'  of  a  jellowiah-whitc 
color  ;  the  surface  smooth,  but  of  a  crystallized  appearance ;  not  lami- 
nated in  texture,  but  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  confusedly  crystal- 
lized mass;  the  fracture  exhibits  a  peculiar  shining  lustre;  small  frn»- 
ments  are  semitransparent.     The  blowpipe  elicits  a  peculiar  odor,  like 

■  I  bnd  occaa 
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tlist  of  salphnret  of  carbon ;  and  there  ie  a  ready  BolabiUty  in  alkiliet 
and  mineral  acids. 


[Fig.  m.    CTfOeOi 


IX.  The  Uric  or  Xanthie  Oxide  Calculut  is  Btill  more  rare  than 
either  of  the  preceding.  The  texture  is  compact,  hard,  and  laminated; 
the  surface  is  smooth,  the  shape  ovoid,  the  color  cinnamon-brown.  Ibt 
tests  are :  consumption  before  the  blowpipe,  leaving  a  white  ash,  and 
exhaling  a,  peculiar  fetid  odor;  solubilitj  in  acids  and  alkalies — more 
readily  in  the  latter ;  the  residue  of  solution  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  of  a  bright  lemon-yellow  color — whence  the  name. 

X.  The  Lithate  of  Soda  sometimes  enters  into  the  oomposition  of 
calculi;  hut  very  rartly  constitutes  a  calculus,  of  itself.  31m  mass  is 
white,  friable,  and  soft,  like  what  is  seen  in  the  tophons  ooseratioaa  of 
gout,  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints.  The  tests  are ;. solubility  in  eaostie 
potash,  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  in  treatment  with  dilute  snlphmie  or 
muriatic  acids,  the  soda  is  separated,  while  the  uric  acid  remains,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  filtration  and  washing. 

XI.  The  Fibrinous  Calculut,  like   the  xanthie  oxide,  occurs  witlr 

extreme  rarity.  And,  perhaps,  the  term 
F'S'  ^()3-  calculus  is  scarcely  applicable  to  the  al- 

most solitary  case  on  record ;  in  whidi 
email  concretions  were  passed,  of  the 
size  of  peas,  yellow,  like  wax,  and  com- 
posed of  fibrine — probably  the  result  of 
a  bloody  clot,  in  either  the  kidney  or 
bladder.  Such  formations,  however,  at 
already  stated,  may  not  unfrequently 
constitute  nuclei  of  the  ordinary  calculi. 
XII.  The  Alternating  Oaleulut, 
though  last  in  the  arrangement,  is  not 
the  least  frequent  in  occurrence.  Fev 
large  calculi,  indeed,  fail  to  preseot 
more  or  less  of  the  alternating  charse- 
ter  ;  the  nucleus  consisting  of  uric  acid 
or  oxalate  of  lime ;'  variously  coated  or 
alternated ;  the  lost  covering  invariably 
phosphatic,  and  most  frcqaentlr  of  the 
nature  of  fusible  calculus,     jl'be  mol- 
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berry  or  uric  calculus,  having  formed,  creates  much  irritation  in  the 
urinary  organs,  and  causes  changes  also  in  the  general  system  for  the 
worse ;  the  urinary  secretion  becomes  more  and  more  depraved ;  and 
at  last  that  derangement  is  produced  which  is  favorable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ammomaco-magnesian  phosphate ;  this  is  deposited  on  the 
growing  stone,  and,  uniting  with  phosphate  of  lime,  now  furnished  by 
Uie  diseased  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  constitutes  the  fusible 
formation. 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  Urinary  Calculi.  Those  ordinarily  occur- 
ring are,  the  uric,  mulberry,  phosphatic,  and  alternating.  Forming  in 
the  kidney,  and  remaining  there,  a  calculus  is  said  to  be  Renal ;  origi- 
nating in  the  bladder,  or  growing  there  after  descent  from  the  kidney, 
it  is  said  to  be  Vesical ;  originating  in  the  urethra,  or  arrested  there  in 
its  passage  outwards  from  the  bladder,  it  is  said  to  be  Urethral ;  formed 
in  the  prostatic  ducts,  it  is  said  to  be  Prostatic. 

Stone  is  most  common  in  temperate  climates,  and  in  early  years ;  of 
adults,  the  old  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  young.  The 
aedentary  are  more  liable  than  the  active,  the  luxurious  than  the  tem- 
perate, the  males  than  the  females.  Certain  districts  are  remarkably 
prolific  in  stone :  Norfolk,  for  example ;  and  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  disease  is  doubtless  hereditary,  like  its  kindred  affection,  gout ; 
and  this  circumstance  may  obviously  be  made  somewhat  subservient 
to  the  explanation  of  prevalence  in  certain  localities.  Frequency  of 
occurrence  leads  to  skilful  practitioners  and  the  flocking  of  patients ; 
the  patients  recover,  and  raise  a  breed  of  men  of  like  tendencies  with 
themselves.  Where  the  disease  is  rare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  treat- 
ment is  less  skilful ;  the  affected  migrate,  and  the  chance  of  reproduc- 
tion from  those  who  remain  is  but  slight. 

Injuries  of  the  spine  obviously  favor  alkaline  formations ;  causing 
perversion  of  function  in  the  kidney,  and  in  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  bladder,  with  want  of  expulsive  or  self-cleaning  power  in  the  latter 
Yiscus.  An  injury  done  to  the  kidney  itself  also  favors  stone ;  by  disor- 
dering secretion,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  coagula  as  nuclei  for 
the  formation.  Long-continued  strictures,  and  affection  of  the  pros- 
tate, are  obviously  predisposing  causes ;  deteriorating  the  secretion  of 
urine — through  disorder  of  the  general  health,  and  prolongation  of 
irritation  from  the  original  seat  of  disease,  upwards  to  the  kidney ;  at 
the  same  time  opposing  satisfactory  expulsion  of  the  bladder's  contents. 
Some  children  seem  bom  with  stone ;  afflicted  with  a  congenital  calcu- 
lous diathesis. 

The  treatment  of  calculous  disease  plainly  resolves  itself  into  the 
following  indications:  1.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  stone,  by  cor- 
rection of  the  calculous  diathesis.  2.  To  favor  spontaneous  expulsion 
of  the  stone,  when  formed.  3.  To  diminish  suffering,  and  delay  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  4.  To  remove  the  stone  by  operation,  when  cir- 
cumstances are  favorable.  5.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  yet  warranted 
in  filling  up  as  a  fifth  indication,  removal  of  the  stone  by  lithontriptics, 
or  other  means  independent  of  instruments. 
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Renal  Calculi. 

Renal  calculi  at  first  consist  either  of  nrio  acid,  or  of  oxalate  of 
lime  ;  most  frequently  the  former.  Particles  cohere,  either  simply  to 
each  other,  or  round  a  nucleus  of  fibrine  or  ofher  animal  anbetaoee. 
And  a  beginning  having  been  made,  however  slight,  addition  speedily 
takes  place,  provided  the  calculous  diathesis  continue — as  ia  not  unlikely, 
seeing  that  the  irritation  of  the  calculus  reacts  unfavorably  on  the  kid* 
ney,  causing  continuance  or  even  increase  of  depraved  secretion.  Mere 
sand  may  remain  in  thetubuli;  but  calculi  lodge  in  the  infnndibola; 
and  thence  may  descend  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  And  if  a  calcalns 
continue  in  any  of  these  cavities  for  some  time,  a  peculiarity  of 
shape  is  acquired — diagnostic  of  such  formations — dependent  on  the 
form  of  the  cavity  ;  in  fact,  the  stone — though  at  first  small,  oval,  and 
smooth,  like  uric  calculi  in  general — may  often  be  said  to  be  an  accu- 
rate cast  of  the  pelvis  and  infundibula.  This  happens  when  the  calculus 
continues  to  be  renal ;  more  frequently,  however,  it  deecenda  by  the 
ureter  to  the  bladder;  thence  to  be  expelled  by  the  urethra,  or  to 
enlarge  into  a  vesical  calculus.  If  it  remain  in  the  kidney,  aeriooa 
changes  take  place  in  that  organ.  The  cavity  or  cavities  are  completdy 
occupied ;  then,  the  size  increasing,  encroachment  by  pressure  is  ma& 
on  the  texture  of  the  gland,  until  this  may  come  to  consist  of  little  more 
than  a  mere  cyst  within  which  the  large  stone  is  contained.  Sometimei 
active  inflammatory  action  is  kindled;  the  kidney  suppurates;  the 
matter,  obeying  the  general  rule  of  seeking  the  external  surface,  may 
point  posteriorly ;  ana,  evacuation  having  taken  place,  the  stone  may  be 
felt  by  the  probe  or  finger. 

The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  kidney  are  generally  as  follows:  A  dull 
aching,  with  a  sensation  of  weight,  is  felt  in  the  loins ;  with  a  sharp 
pricking  feeling  in  the  region  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  there  is  pain 
in  the  scrobiculus  cordis ;  sometimes  there  are  fits  of  vomiting;  generallv 
the  stomach  is  irritable.  The  urine,  from  time  to  time,  shows  an  ad- 
mixture of  blood,  more  especially  after  exercise ;  and  this,  when  rude 
and  violent,  aggravates  all  the  symptoms.  Water  is  made  often,  and 
with  pain  and  heat ;  the  testicles  are  painful  and  retracted.  Numbness, 
pain,  and  cramp  in  the  corresponding  thigh  are  very  common.  Febrile 
aggravations  are  liable  to  occur,  the  kidney  becoming  the  subject  of 
intercurrent  seizures  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Purulent  matter  may 
descend  from  the  pelvis,  and  be  voided  with  the  urine  ;  and  by  continu- 
ance of  such  discharge,  by  the  haematuria,  by  the  pain,  and  general 
disorder,  serious  exhaustion  may  ensue.  Generally,  irritation  descends; 
and  the  bladder  ultimately  sympathizes  more  or  less,  by  functional 
or  organic  disorder.  Large  calculi,  occupying  the  whole  gland,  may 
sometimes  be  felt  by  external  manipulation  ;  and,  in  the  open  suppur- 
ated condition,  a  very  accurate  diagnosis  may  be  arrived  at,  as  alr^y 
stated. 

Generally  the  stone,  at  no  long  period  after  its  first  formation,  de- 
scends by  the  ureter  ;  this  movement  being  induced  by  its  own  weight, 
and  by  the  flow  of  lyine.     Sometimes,  however^  it  is  arrested  in  the 
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passage  ;  an  event  towards  which  the  irregular  form  of  the  calculus  is 
manifestly  favorable.  The  ureter  may  be,  in  consequence,  either  wholly 
or  partially  obstructed.  Usuallv,  the  form  of  the  calculus  is  such  as  to 
favor  the  urine's  escape  by  its  side ;  but  still,  even  such  partial  obstruc- 
tion, if  long  continued,  may  lead  to  very  serious  results ;  dilatation  of 
the  ureter  above,  of  the  kidney's  pelvis,  and  of  the  infundibula ;  absorp- 
tion of  the  proper  structure  of  the  kidney  ;  and  consequent  interruption 
to  the  function  of  that  important  organ.  Indeed,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the- parts  have  been  found  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  chronic 
abscess  ;  the  distended  pelvis  and  infundibula  being  coated  with  a  false 
membrane,  and  secreting  much  puriform  fluid.  And  other  dangers  at- 
tend on  the  arrest;  inflammatory  action,  kindled  in  the  obstructed  part, 
may  extend  to  the  parts  adjoining,  and  may  involve  the  abdomen  in 
peritonitis  ;  or  ulceration  may  take  place,  with  perforation  ;  and  through 
the  aperture  fatal  urinary  extravasation  may  occur.  Complete  obstruc- 
tion by  the  arrest  is  fraught  with  the  utmost  peril ;  distension  of  the  pelvis 
and  infundibula,  rapid  and  great,  is  likely  to  cause  suppression  of  urine — 
always  most  hazardous ;  there  is  a  greater  risk  of  inflammation  and  ulcer- 
ation than  in  the  partial  case  ;  and  the  over-distended  ureter  may  even 
give  way  by  bursting.  In  the  case  of  partial  obstruction  there  is  a 
chance — though  a  remote  one — of  ulceration  proving  chronic  and  sthenic ; 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  plastic  exudation,  and  consequent  con- 
solidation of  tissues ;  advancing  towards  the  surface ;  and  ultimately 
discharging  the  offending  body  externally.  Or  the  calculus  may  remain 
in  the  ureter,  with  partial  obstruction ;  as  it  enlarges,  it  usually  assumes 
the  form  of  an  hour-glass,  the  increase  of  deposit  taking  place  chiefly 
at  either  extremity ;  and  sodner  or  later  death  is  the  result.  Not  un- 
frequently,  a  descending  stone  is  arrested  in  the  termination  of  the 
ureter ;  one  part  within  the  ureter,  partially  obstructing  it ;  the  other 
projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  and  receiving  increase  there  ; 
constituting  a  troublesome  variety  of  vesical  calculus. 

A  small,  smooth  calculus  may  glide  down  the  ureter  imperceptibly. 
More  frequently,  descent  is  marked  by  symptoms.  The  patient  is  sick 
and  vomits ;  he  is  alarmed,  feeling  a  change,  and  afraid  of  the  result ; 
be  is  attacked  by  cold  chills  %nd  shivering ;  the  pain  shifts  from  the 
kidney,  shoots  downwards  in  the  course  of  the  ureter,  and  often  down 
the  corresponding  thigh — intense,  and  sometimes  almost  insupportable : 
the  testicle  b  retracted  and  painful — the  seat  of  neuralgia,  or  irritation ; 
sometimes  the  irritation  induces  the  inflammatory  process,  and  acute 
orchitis  results.  The  pulse  is  comparatively  little  affected,  but  fever 
may  at  any  time  supervene,  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  seizure  in 
tfie  ureter,  kidney,  bladder,  or  testicle.  If  arrest  and  obstruction  take 
place,  all  the  symptoms  are  much  aggravated. 

The  treatment  of  renal  calculus  consists  in  favoring  descent,  and  pal- 
liating the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  The  warm  bath  relaxes ;  opium 
does  the  same,  and  assuages  pain ;  purgatives  and  diuretics  favor  de- 
scent. Smart  exercise  is  also  of  service.  In  the  first  instance,  anti- 
phlogistics  are  not  demanded  ;  they  are  held  in  readiness  for  the  threat- 
ening of  inflammatory  action.  Not  the  least  important  part  of  the 
treatment  is  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  such  means  as  are  best 
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suited  for  overcoming  the  diathesis  on  which  the  existence  of  the  BtOM 
depends.  Should  there  be  reason  to  apprehend  arrest  in  the  uretov 
with  complete  or  even  great  obstruction,  diuretics  and  dilaents  will  of 
course  be  refrained  from.  When,  however,  descent  has  been  compleCadi 
and  the  bladder  is  reached,  diluents  can  hardly  be  plied  too  actively,  w 
as  to  favor  complete  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body. 

When  a  large  stone  lodges  in  the  kidney,  and  its  presence  can  be 
made  out  with  tolerable  certainty,  nephrotomy  has  been  proposed ;  ciit> 
ting  into  the  gland  from  behind,  and  extracting  the  stone.  *  This  is  not 
warrantable,  however,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  Nature  has  effected 
the  greater  part  of  the  procedure;  when  suppuration  has  taken  plaoe; 
when  the  textures  intervening  between  the  stone  and  the  surface  an 
matted  together  and  consolidated;  when  the  stone  has  become  superficial; 
and  when,  in  short,  there  is  no  risk  of  injury  being  done  to  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Then  the  pointing  abscess  may  be  opened,  or  the  aperture 
already  existing  may  be  enlarged,  and  the  stone  may  be  seiied  and 
removed.  Such  cases,  however,  are  very  rare,  as  can  readily  be  under- 
stood. 

Vesical  Calculus, 

As  already  stated,  vesical  calculus  may  originate  in  the  bladder, 
formed  on  a  nucleus  there.  More  frequently,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  renal  concretion.  On  descent  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  sufferings  which  accompanied  it  generally  cease ;  the  patient 
enjoys  a  period  of  comfort ;  and  he  is  apt  to  imagine  himself  rid  of  the 
malady.  Uneasiness,  however,  returns ;  and  in  no  long  time  the  symp- 
toms of  stone  in  the  bladder  become  marked  and  characteristic.  The 
water  is  passed  with  unusual  frequency,  and  with  more  or  less  pain. 
Desire  to  evacuate  the  bladder  is  not  only  frequent,  but  sudden  and 
irresistible ;  and  the  evacuation  does  not  bring  relief.  On  the  contrary, 
the  pain,  which  existed  during  micturition,  is  aggravated  when  the 
bladder  is  empty,  and  when  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  middle  coat 
brings  the  morbidly  sensitive  mucous  membrane  into  .  direct  and  mde 
contact  with  the  calculus.  The  pain  is  deferred  chiefly  to  the  point  of 
the  penis,  with  a  sensation  as  if  something  lodged  there  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  prepuce  and  end  of  the  gl&QS  are  liable  to  be  pinched  and 
pulled  by  the  patient  involuntarily.  This  especially  takes  place  in  child- 
ren ;  and  in  them  it  is  common  to  observe  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
pale  and  sodden  in  their  points,  like  those  of  a  washerwoman.  We  may 
find  elongation  and  oedema  of  the  prepuce,  from  the  same  cause.  A 
slight  change  of  posture  may  induce  the  desire  for  micturition.  It  ifl 
sure  to  be  induced  and  aggravated,  as  well  as  the  pain,  'by  exercise ; 
more  especially,  by  being  roughly  jolted  in  a  cart  or  other  carriage  ;  and 
then,  too,  we  may  expect  the  urine  which  is  passed  to  be  more  or  less 
bloody.  A  stooping  posture  is  usually  adopted  during  micturition; 
sometimes  the  patient  rests  on  his  knees  and  elbows  ;  sometimes  he  leans 
over  and  rests  on  his  head ;  the  object  being  to  avert  pain,  by  removing 
the  calculus  from  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  bladder — the  trigone. 
The  water  at  first  may  flow  in  full  stream,  and  then  it  may  stop  sad- 
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denly ;  the  stone  having  moved  to  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
and  temporarily  occluded  it,  causing  aggravation  of  pain.  By  change 
of  posture^  the  stone  is  dislodged,  and  the  flow  restored.  The  stone, 
acting  constantly  as  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  induces  congestion  there ;  increase  and  change  in  the  secretion 
result ;  mucus  coming  in  greater  quantity,  and  more  viscid  than  usual ; 
— ^a  wise  provision,  the  tenacious  mucus  adhering  to  the  membrane  from 
which  it  was  secreted,  and  protecting  it,  to  some  extent,  from  injurious 
contact  with  the  calculus ;  what  is  redundant  is  discharged  with  the 
urine.  And  hence  a  common  symptom  of  stone  is,  the  presence  of  such 
mucus  in  the  urine ;  settling  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  often 
showing  itself  there  in  great  quantity,  on  the  water  being  carefully 
poured  off.  If  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  have  been  lit  up  in  the 
inner  coat,  the  mucus  degenerates  still  farther,  and  resembles  purulent 
matter.  If  true  inflammation  have  occurred,  and  the  membrane  have 
ulcerated,  the  bladder  will  contain  more  or  less  of  true  pus.  And 
under  such  circumstances,  the  urine  •  will  generally  be  found  dark-col- 
ored, turbid,  alkaline,  and  fetid.  The  rectum  sympathizes,  more  espe- 
cially in  children  ;  the  bowel  becomes  irritable ;  or  hemorrhoids  form ; 
or  prolapsus  ani  occurs.  Frequently,  there  is  sympathetic  uneasiness 
elsewhere ;  the  testicles  may  be  tender  and  retracted,  from  time  to  time ; 
pain  often  shoots  down  the  thighs ;  and  unpleasant  heat  is  sometimes 
complained  of  in  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

The  symptoms  are  not  uniformly  severe,  but  are  liable  to  remissions 
and  exacerbations  ;  the  latter,  termed  ''fits  of  the  stone,*'  are  attended 
with  great  agony — as  the  self-performed  operations  of  the  blacksmith 
of  Amsterdam  and  the  cooper  of  Konigsberg  abundantly  testify.^ 
These  aggravations  are  induced  by  exercise,  error  in  diet,  or  constitu- 
tional disorder ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  suffering,  it  is  probable,  is 
directly  dependent  on  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder.  The 
symptoms  also  vary  according  to  peculiarity  of  constitution.  One  pa- 
tient may  suffer  intensely,  enjoying  scarcely  a  moment's  ease ;  while 
another  ccAnplains  but  little,  and  follows  his  usual  avocations,  little  dis- 
turbed ;  and  yet  the  local  circumstances  may  be  very  similar  in  both. 
And  again,  a  variety  in  suffering  is  found  to  depend  very  much  on  the 
nature  of  the  stone  and  the  diathesis.  The  mulberry  occasions  more 
uneasiness  than  the  smooth  uric  concretion ;  the  rough  and  sharp  no- 
dules of  the  former  coming  into  frequent  and  injurious  contact  with 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder.  And  the  phosphatic  stone  will 
probably  occasion  more  suffering  than  cither  ;  the  general  system  being 
more  deranged,  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and  both  being  con- 
sequently prone  to  resent  the  stone's  stimulus ;  in  other  words,  both  the 
general  and  the  local  sensibility  are  morbidly  increased.  Also,  with  a 
▼arying  diathesis,- the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  will  vary.  The  uric 
concretion  at  first  gives  little  trouble  ;  but  it  becomes  coated  with  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  increase  of  pain  may  come  with  the  formation  of  nodules  ; 
again  the  uric  diathesis  prevails,  the  rough  eminences  are  levelled  by 

>  Goaded  on  by  torture  to  the  desperate  effort  of  ridding  themselves  from  the  stone  hy 
their  own  hands. 
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the  Dew  deposit,  the  surface  once  more  is  smooth,  or  at  least  even,  sad 
a  remission  in  the  symptoms  is  experienced,  l^nt  then  the  phospbadt 
diathesis  ensues  ;  both  kidneys  and  bladder  are  advancing  nntowardly 
in  disease ;  a  layer  is  forming  of  the  ammoniaco-magneaian  pbosphatei 
or  of  the  fusible  calculus ;  and  the  symptoms  are  more  severe  thaa  they 
have  yet  been.  For  not  only  is  the  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  Iced; 
the  constitution  also  suffers,  and  that  seriously. 

By  supervention  of  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  the  aymptoms  nay 
be  either  mitigated  or  increased.  If  the  gland  simply  increase  in  balk, 
the  former  result  may  take  place,  the  swelling  coming  to  occupy  the 
roost  sensitive  part  of  the  bladder,  and  consequently  saving  that  fron 
contact  with  the  stone.  But  if  the  gland  be  ulcerated  towards  the  Mad- 
der, and  the  stone  rest  in  contact  with  the  ulcerated  surface,  anfferiag 
will  be  greatly  aggravated. 

The  most  ordinary  and  diagnostic  signs  of  stone  are :  frequent,  sad- 
den, irresistible,  unrelieved  desire  to  make  water,  pain  at  the  point  of 
the  penis,  after  the  bladder  is  empty,  mucous  urine,  occasionally  bloody, 
occasional  stopping  of  the  flow  of  urine,  and  restoration  of  the  flow  by 
change  of  posture.  These  fully  warrant  the  surgeon  in  aospecting  the 
existence  of  vesical  calculus,  and  in  adopting  the  necessary  means  to 
detect  it ;  but  of  themselves,  they  never  prove  the  existence  of  stone. 
The  general  symptoms  of  stone — and  even  these,  the  most  pointed  of 
them — may  be  very  closely  simulated  by  other  affections ;  by  orgame 
disease  of  the  kidney,  by  renal  calculus,  by  irritation  or  organic  disease 
in  the  rectum,  by  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  by  prostatie 
affection,  by  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Certainty  can  never  be  arrived 
at  without  the  use  of  the  sound. 

The  continued  irritation,  by  the  stone's  presence,  induces  serious 
change  in  the  coats  of  the  bladder.  The  mucous  membrane,  as  already 
seen,  becomes  congested,  and  sustains  perversion  of  its  secretion ;  the 
mucus  is  at  first  viscid  and  clear,  afterwards  discolored  and  phosphatic. 
By  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  the  membrane  may  be  thickened: 
by  true  inflammation  it  may  ulcerate,  discharging  pus  copidhsly.  The 
muscular  coat,  under  frequent  stimulus  to  contract,  and  frequent  obe- 
dience to  that  stimulus  by  violent  and  spasmodic  contraction,  becomes 
hypcrtrophied ;  after  death,  the  fasciculi  are  seen  coursing  in  their 
interlacements,  salient  and  strong,  with  depressions  between.  The 
cavity  of  the  viscus  is  contracted,  and  such  diminution  in  capacity  is 
usually  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  bulk  in  the  muscular  fibre.  Be- 
tween the  fasciculi,  the  depressions  get  deeper  and  deeper,  and  fre- 
quently the  mucous  coat  becomes  protruded  outwards,  so  as  to  form 
pouches,  or  sacs,  of  greater  or  less  size,  within  which  a  calculus  may 
become  embayed,  or  a  fresh  concretion  may  form.  Abscess  may  occur 
between  the  coats,  usually  discharging  itself  into  the  viscus;  sometimes 
opening  outwards,  by  perforation,  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  or 
into  the  deep  areolar  tissue  of  the  pelvis— either  event  most  hazardous 
— or  into  the  rectum.  And  thus,  in  three  ways,  a  cavity  may  be  pro- 
duced for  the  encystment  of  calculus  ;  by  internal  opening  of  a  parietal 
abscess,  by  hernial  protrusion  of  the  mucous  coat,  outwards,  throng 
the  muscular,  by  deepening  and  enlargement  of  a  depression  between 
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the  hypertrophied  fasciculi.  The  inflammatory  process  ma.j  invade  the 
vhole  ooatB,  chronio  or  acute.  Gangrene  has  sometimes  occurred, 
oloeration  and  abscess  are  not  unfrequent.  In  the  aged,  chronic  cystitis 
ia  almost  inevitable;  then  the  phosphatic  mucus,  which  attends  this 
ttffeotion,  increases  the  growth  of  the  stone,  and  phosphatic  deposit, 
becoming  entangled  in  the  viscid  mucus  which  adheres  to  the  uning 
membrane,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  other  concretions,  or  constitute  a 
broad  adherent  layer  of  calculous  matter.  The  proftate  sooner  or  later 
becomes  enlarged,  in  those  advanced  in  years.  The  kidneys  suffer 
more  and  more  by  derangement  of  function ;  ultimately  organic  disease 
is  not  improbably  produced.  And  under  such  advancement  in  disease 
Uid  suffering,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  the  issue  of  the  malady  is 
death.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  many  a  patient, 
wiU)  large  stone,  bulky  prostate,  and  diseased  bladder,  lives  for  years, 
Mid  may  die  of  an  ailment  with  which  the  stone  is  unconnected. 

The  effects  of  time  on  the  stone  itself  are  important.  The  most  ob- 
Tious  is  enlargement ;  slow,  in  the  case  of  the  mulberry ;  in  the  uric, 
seldom  rapid ;  in  the  phosphatic,  rapid  and  untoward.  And  he  it  re- 
membered, that  whntever  the  .nature  of  the  original  concretion  be,  its 
ultimate  coatings  will  be  phosphatic,  if  it  remain  long ;  its  irritation 
never  failing  to  induce  the  phosphatic  depravity  of  secretion,  in  the 
kidney  and  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder.  By  sacculation  of  the 
bladder's  walls,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  encystment.  And  if  this 
toke  place,  the  symptoms  are  all  mitigated — may,  indeed,  wholly  dis- 
appear. But  the  stone  slowly  receives  addition  within  the  poach  ;  and 
probably  will  come  to  project  throogh  the  aperture  of  communication. 

*       Bg.204. 


L  Cilrnliv  In  fngmnito.   Hpontuiefiari j  dlBniptod-    TermttiHUmi  1WU1 ;  bj  InfliauutoTy 
■ctkM.    (LbtsD.    flmenCi,  p.  OS.) 

Od  such  projecting  portion,  deposit  takes  place  with  greater  rapidity ; 
and  then  we  may  expect  the  symptoms  of  stone  to  be  revived  more  or 
leas  intensely.  Occasionally,  the  stone  undergoes  spontaneous  disrup- 
tion ;  sometimes,  after  unusual  violence  of  exercise,  sometimes  in  con- 
nection with  no  assignable  cause.  In  such  cues,  the  stone  is  usually 
phosphatic ;  the  particles  being  more  loosely  aggregated  than  in  the 
nric  or  mulberry  concretions.     The  event  is  generally  to  be  regarded  as 
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untoward,  when  the  stone  is  of  any  considerable  sixe.^  Indeed,  nnksi 
speedy  relief  be  afforded  by  our  art,  the  issue  is  almost  certainly  &taL 
The  sharp  irregular  fragments  inflict  great  injury  on  the  nrinnry  ornas; 
some  may  obstruct  the  urethra,  causing  retention  of  urine,  wiu  its 
various  calamitous  results ;  the  rest  excite  cystitis,  acute  and  ii 
the  bladder  becomes  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  and  from  this 
formidable  retention  of  urine  may  result ;  the  kidneys  sympathiae ;  and, 
under  a  complication  of  disorders,  the  system  is  apt  to  be  OTerbone. 
Lately,  a  case  occurred  under  my  observation,  in  which  the  immediate 
perils  of  retention  by  coagula  ia  the  bladder  were  got  over,  as  also  tke 
first  brunt  of  the  cystitis  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  patieot 
perished  by  abdominal  peritonitis,  found  to  result  from  extravasatkm  of 
urine  through  perforating  ulcer  of  the  bladder. 

In  a  few  very  rare  cases,  ulceration  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder  hu 
had  the  happy  effect  of  permitting  spontaneous  extrusion  of  the  stone ; 
through  the  abdominal  parietes,  in  the  hypogastric  region ;  into  the 
rectum  ;  or  into  the  vagina.  But  such  a  result,  so  rare,  hasardous^  sad 
improbable,  manifestly  cannot  be  taken  into  account  in  consideratioD  of 
ordinary  treatment. 

Treatment  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 

No  treatment  can  be  adopted  with  propriety,  until  an  abeolate  asrar- 
ance  has  been  obtained  of  the  existence  of  stone.  And  this  can  only  be 
secured,  as  already  stated,  by  Sounding  ;  a  simple  operation,  yet  one 
requiring  tact  and  care  in  its  performance.  The  introduction  of  an  in- 
strument by  the  urethra,  and  its  movement  in  the  bladder  during  per- 
quisition, must  always  be  attended  with  more  or  less  suffering — unless 
anaesthesia  by  chloroform  be  employed  ;  and  there  must  always  be  a 
greater  or  less  risk  of  undue  excitement  following.  It  can  readily  be 
understood  how  the  careless  and  rude  use  of  a  sound  in  an  irritable 
bladder  and  patient— had  recourse  to  after  walking,  or  travelling  in  any 
way,  and  not  protected  by  rest  and  suitable  treatment  afterwards — 
may  induce  a  most  serious  cystitis,  with  implication  of  the  kidney ;  and 
it  is  salutary  to  remember  that  a  cystitis  thus  caused  has  once  and  again 
proved  fatal.  A  patient — say  from  tbe  countnr,  and  just  arrived — pre- 
senting himself  with  the  ordinary  svmptoms  of  stone,  is  not  at  once  to 
be  sounded,  and  at  once  dismissed.  We  should  first  ascertain  that 
pulse,  kidney,  and  bladder  are  sufficiently  quiet  to  admit  of  this  opera- 
tion being  practised  with  impunity ;  and,  after  its  performance,  rest 
should  certainly  be  enjoined  for  some  time,  perhaps  with  sedative^  or 
even  antiphlogistic  treatment.  It  is  in  itself  an  important  operation, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  such.  In  children,  and  in  irritable  adults, 
it  is  well  to  use  chloroform,  as  formerly  stated  lPrineiple9.  3d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  740.) 

The  instrument  is  of  steel,  of  medium  size,  straight  till  within  two 
inches  of  the  extremity — where  it  is  sharply  curved — and  furnished 

>  A  small  stone,  spontaneously  disintegrated,  may  be  expelled  by  the  urethra,  withovt 
much  suffering,  and  with  no  danger. 
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with  a  broad  and  smooth  steel  handle:  of  steel,  and  broad  in  the 
lisndle,  80  that  its  impingement  on  the  calculus  may  be  the  more  dis- 
tinctly felt ;  and  of  a  sharp,  short  curve  at  its  end,  so  that  the  straight 
Krtion  being  in  the  urethra,  while  the  whole  of  the  curve  is  within  the 
idder,  the  end  may  be  moved  about  in  that  viscus  freely,  and  in  all 
directions ;  of  medium  size — not  so  large  as  to  be  grasped  tightly  by 
the  urethra,  and  so  be  limited  in  its  movements — ana  yet  large  enough 
to  afford  a  steady  grasp  to  the  operator,  with  surface  enough  for  readily 
Striking  the  stone.  The  bladder  should  be  as  much  distended  by  re- 
tained urine  as  the  patient  can  conveni- 
ently bear ;  so  as  to  afford  room  for  the  Fig-  205. 
instrument's  play.  The  patient  is  placed 
recumbent;  and,  the  sound  having  been 
gently  introduced,  the  convexity  of  its 
curve  is  pressed  in  the  direction  of  the 
ordinary  site  of  stone — at  the  most  depend- 
ent part  of  the  bladder,  behind  the  pros- 
tate. There,  a  hard  substance  being  felt, 
the  instrument  is  moved  sharply,  with  a 
gentle  striking  movement ;  and,  in  addition 

to  the    rub  which  was    at  first   conveyed  to         sounding.    The  itone  in  iU  ordinary 

the  operator's  hand,  a  distinct  click  will  portion. 

be  heard,  while  a  more  defined  and  vivid 

impression  of  impingement  on  a  foreign  body  will  be  felt.  And  without 
this  combined  indication  of  touch  and  hearing,  the  sureeon  should  never 
be  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  stone.  If  nothing  be  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary site,  the  instrument's  point  must  then  be  moved  carefully  and  in- 
quiringly in  every  direction  ;  groping  at  first,  as  a  probe  ;  and,  on  find-, 
ing  resistance,  moved  with  a  sharp  yet  gentle  stroke.  Of  four  sources 
of  fallacy  we  must  be  constantly  on  our  guard ;  the  rub  of  the  end  of 
the  sound  on  fasciculi  of  the  bladder ;'  the  grating  of  it  on  calculous 
matter  entansled  in  the  mucous  lining ;  the  rub  of  a  rough  and  enlarged 
prostate ;  and  the  rub  and  grating  of  calculous  matter  in  the  prostatic 
or  membranous  portions  of  the  urethra.  If  nothing  is  found  in  the 
ordinary  site  and  in  the  ordinary  way,  postufe  is  changed,  and  the 
search  renewed ;  first  in  the  erect  posture,  and  then  with  the  patient 
stooping  much  forward.  The  space  above  the  pubes,  in  the  latter  posi- 
tion, is  particularly  explored.  The  stethoscope  may  possibly  be  of 
service,  applied  over  the  region  of  the  bladder ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
repress  the  thought  that,  wherever  a  stone  actually  is,  the  signs  emitted 
by  the  sound's  use  will  be  sufficiently  distinct,  without  the  aid  of  mediate 
auscultation.  Change  of  posture  having  failed  to  detect  stone,  change 
in  the  state  of  the  bladder  may  next  be  tried.  The  urine  may  be  al- 
lowed to  dribble  away  by  the  side  of  the  sound ;  and,  as  the  bladder 
contracts,  the  sound  is  moved  gently  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  favor 

*  In  unDg  the  catheter  for  retention  of  urine  in  the  aged,  a  fasciculated  portion  of  the 
thickened  bladder  sometimes  comes  suddenly  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  instrument, 
intermpting  the  urine's  flow,  and  giying  the  sensation  of  stroke  or  rub  to  the  operator's 
hand.  This,  to  the  unwary,  may  simulate  the  presence  of  stone ;  and  has  to  be  guarded 
against  accordingly. — Vide  Adamt  on  Diteaset  of  the  Proaiaief  pp.  76,  77. 
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distinctness  in  the  sensation  of  contact,  should  the  stone  descend  upon 
it.-  Or  a  catheter,  shaped  like  the  sound,  may  be  sobstitated;  tnd, 
daring  rapid  contraction  of  the  bladder,  contact  may  be  aseertunei 
After  failure  by  all  the  ordinary  means,  success  has  followed  the  on  of 
an  elastic  catheter  in  this  way :  With  the  bladder  fall,  the  patiei^ 
erect,  makes  water  in  a  full  stream  through  the  instrument ;  and,  ti 
the  last  drops  escape,  the  stone  falls  on  the  point  of  the  cathetor  indh 
felt. 

Whenever  difficulty  is  experienced  in  detecting  a  stone,  in  a  cuewiA 
plain  symptoms,  it  is  better  to  repeat  gentle  exploration  at  intemki 
than  by  one  continuous  and  prolonged  perquisition  to  endanser  Ae 
occurrence  of  cystitis  and  sympathy  of  the  kidney — perhaps  pentonitii 
by  extension,  and  death.  In  children,  the  prudent  surgeon  is  not  sit- 
isfied  with  any  obscurity ;  the  click  and  rub  must  both  be  very  distinct; 
the  restlessness  and  crying  X)f  the  patient  being  otherwise  apt  to  lead  to 
deception.  It  is  chiefly  in  such  cases  that  blank  lithotomy  has  been 
performed.  And  to  guard  against  this,  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the  use 
of  chloroform  is  especially  serviceable  {PrinctpleM^  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  740)^ 

But  by  the  sound's  use,  we  may  ascertain  some  of  the  characters  of 
the  stone,  as  well  as  its  existence.  Moving  the  point  over  the  stoiie*i 
surface,  we  may  be  able  to  estimate  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  it 
Passing  it  over,  and  on  all  sides  of  the  stone,  we  may  obtain  some  ides 
of  its  form  and  bulk  ;  and  by  the  finder  of  the  other  hand  in  the  re^ 
tum,  we  may  sometimes  be  greatly  assisted  in  this  conclusion,  by  feeling 
its  weight,  as  it  were,  while  at  the  same  time  its  diameter,  at  least  in 
one  direction,  is  made  apparent.^  Moving  the  sound  in  the  bladder,  wc 
may  have  a  distinct  sensation  of  one  stone  being  left,  while  another  if 
encountered  by  the  instrument ;  or  plurality  of  stonc^s  may  be  indi- 
cated by  another  circumstance,  the  stroke  of  tne  instrument  eliciting  dif- 
ferent sounds  at  different  parts  of  the  bladder — the  sounds  differing  ai 
to  clearness  and  as  to  pitch  or  tone.  Also,  a  large  stone  is  at  once  de- 
tected ;  a  small  one  may  long  elude  the  sound.  And  again,  while  the  nib 
and  grating  imparted  by  a  large  stone  are  most  distinct,  the  click  of  a 
small  stone  is  more  clear  and  defined ;  and  the  following  practical  infer- 
ence may  be  almost  arrived  at — ^the  smaller  the  stone  the  sharper  and 
more  distinct  the  click ;  the  larger  the  stone  the  more  palpable  the  fed. 
Farther,  when  the  symptoms  have  been  of  long  duration,  we  may  expect 
a  large  stone ;  and  vice  versa.  Also,  phosphatic  formations  are  apt  to 
be  larger  than  those  of  any  other  kind. 

Having,  by  sounding,  ascertained  the  existence  of  Vesical  CalcalaSf 
the  treatment  of  it  naturally  resolves  itself  into  the  following  indi- 
cations : — 

I.  Assist  Nature's  effort  to  expel  the  offending  body. — This,  obviouslr, 
is  applicable  only  to  calculi  of  small  size ;  those,  for  example,  which 
have  recently  descended  from  the  kidney.  Their  natural  progress  10 
outward,  with  the  current  of  urine.  And  in  females  this  is  osuallj 
effected  readily ;  the  urethra  being  short,  straight,  capacious,  with  its 

1  It  is  right  to  remember,  however,  tlint,  in  the  odalt,  stone  maj  not  be  felt  bj  tbe 
finger  in  the  bowel. 
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current  impetuous ;  and  hence  one  reason  why  vesical  calculus  in  the 
female  is  rare.  In  males,  however,  there  are  many  obstacles.  The 
urethra  is  both  long  and  tortuous,  it  is  comparatively  narrow  besides, 
mud  its  current  is  proportionally  defective  in  expulsive  force ;  spasm, 
too,  is  liable  to  interfere.  And  yet,  judiciously  assisting  nature,  small 
stones  may  be  thus  got  rid  of,  by  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  diluents, 
mud  forcible  voidance  of  the  urine.  By  the  occasional  introduction  of 
bougies,  the  urethra  is  brought  to  more  than  the  normal  dimensions, 
-while  its  irritability,  is  also  diminished  ;*  and,  by  the  use  of  diluents,  the 
flow  of  bland  urine  is  considerably  increased.  It  is  well,  also,  to  accus- 
tom the  bladder  to  considerable  distension  by  its  contents.  Then,  with 
the  bladder  full,  and  the  urethra  occupied  by  a  full-sized  bougie,  the 
patient  stands  stooping ;  and,  the  bougie  having  been  suddenly  with- 
drawn, evacuation  is  made  in  as  full  and  forcible  a  stream  as  possible. 
In  the  case  of  enlarged  prostate,  the  main  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  a 
small  stone  by  the  urethra  is  at  the  lower  or  posterior  part  of  the  out- 
let; it  is  well,  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  patient 
expel  his  urine  in  a  recumbent  and  prostrate  posture. 

The  only  objection  to  this  mode  of  treatment  is  the  risk  of  arrest  in 
the  urethra,  inducing  retention  of  urine  with  its  many  dangers. 

XL  Attempt  dUintegration^  medicinally. — Attempts  at  expulsion 
having  failed,  or  being  deemed  inadvisable,  the  following  other  modes 
of  removal  may  be  thought  of;  solution  within  the  bladder,  forcible 
abduction  by  the  urethra,  disintegration  by  mechanical  means,  excision. 
The  first  of  these  indications  may  be  attempted  in  two  ways ;  by  medi- 
cines given  by  the  mouth,  and  by  injections  into  the  bladder.  Of  the 
former  class  of  remedies,  the  alkalies  are  the  most  prominent;  especially 
the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potass,  given  in  small  doses  very  copiously 
diluted,  imitations  of  the  natural  waters  of  Vichy,  of  repute  in  calculous 
disorders*  The  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  resists  their  influence.  But  the 
nric  formations  may  be  benefited  in  two  ways ;  alkalies  thus  given  tend 
to  correct  the  diathesis  whereby  the  calculus  has  arisen,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  undoubtedly  a  sedative  and  corrective  effect  on  the 
urinary  organs,  improving  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  and  assuaging 
the  irritability  and  disorder  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder.  They 
mn^t  growth,  and  palliate  the  symptoms  of  stone;  and  experience 
would  seem  to  say  that  a  slow  and  uncertain  diminution  of  the  stone 
occurs  during  their  sustained  use.  Farther,  the  voice  of  experience 
certainly  conveys  the  fact  that  their  continued  use,  provided  it  be  in 
small  doses,  greatly  diluted,  has  no  injurious  consequences  either  on  the 
renal  secretion  or  on  the  general  health. 

In  the  case  of  phosphatic  fofmations,  large  doses  of  alkalies  must 

Erove  prdudicial;  but  doses,  such  as  already  mentioned,  fail  to  do 
arm,  and  at  the  same  time  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  favoring  gradual 
disintogration  of  the  stone,  by  solution  of  the  animal  matter,  whereby 
the  calculous  particles  cohere. 

Farther  experience  in  the  use  of  these  simple  lithontriptics  is  much 

>  It  has  been  proposed  to  introrluce  belladonnn  iato  the  rectum,  so  that  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  maj  be  relaxed  and  dilated,  like  the  iris. 
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to  be  desired.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lone-contintud  ue  'wluth 
is  eBsential,  and  the  uncert^nty  of  the  issue,  wiirpreTent  any  gtatni 
employment  of,  or  confidence  in  them.  No  doubt,  nowerer,  imj  an  of 
much  value,  in  a  subsidiary  place,  as  means  of  delaying  the  inerwic  4^ 
uric  formations ;  favoring  disiDtegration^f  phosphatic  calculi,  u  a  pre- 
lude to  Lithotripsy,  for  example ;  in  all  cases  of  stone,  improving  tke 
state  of  the  arine  and  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  blaoder,  and  w 
mitigating  the  distreesing  train  of  symptoms.' 

Solvent  injections  into  the  bladder  have  been  in  oae  since  1792,  wiA 
various  degrees  of  expectation.  As  yet,  unfortunately,  their  Boccetvii 
far  from  great ;  and  we  dare  only  place  them  in  the  same  sobaidiuy 
rank  as  internal  lithontriptica.  The  agents  employed  have  naturalgr 
been  alkalies  and  acids ;  the  one  in  uric  formations,  the  other  in  phot- 
phatic ;  introduced  by  means  of  a  syringe  operating  on  a  doable  CMinla, 
whereby  a  constant  stream  may  be  kept  in  play  on  the  calcoloa  within 


m.)-ED.] 


piag.  (mn>r» 


the  bladder.  The  obji^ctions  are  the  same  as  before ;  delay  in  tnst- 
ment,  and  uncertainty  in  effect.  The  acid  injections,  however,  may  b( 
not  without  their  efficacy,  as  palliatives  of  the  symptoms  attendant  on 
phosphatic  cnlculus;  employed  weak,  as  correctives;  not  strong,  ai  sol- 
vents.    Of  lute,  the  carbonate  of  lithia  has  been  supposed  a  promising 

■  At  all  time^  hnwoipr. 
witcheil,  lest  scrimis  idjnrv 
Laurel,  Ko.  1177,  p.  31*1. 
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solvent  for  uric  concretions ;  and  the  salts  of  lead  have  been  proposed 
aa  suitable  for  injection  in  the  case  of  the  phosphatic. 

III.  A  method  of  snaring  has  sometimes  proved  successful  in  the 
case  of  small  calculi.  It  having  been  observed  that,  in  removing  cathe- 
ters used  on  account  of  retention,  small  calculi  were  occasionally  found 
entangled  in  their  eyelets,  or  lodged  in  the  tube,  it  was  thought  that  in 
oases  of  calculus,  this,  when  small,  might  so  be  ensnared  and  withdrawn. 
M.  Bourguenod  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  practice,  and  he  met  with  a 
few  imitators.  But  success  depends  evidently  too  much  on  chance,  and 
that  chance  is  too  remote  to  admit  of  the  procedure  being  favorably 
entertained  by  the  practical  surgeon. 

rV.  Forcible  evulsion  may  be  attempted  by  the  urethra.  By  the 
forceps  of  Cooper,  a  small  stone  may  be  seized  and  withdrawn.     But 


^ 


[Fig.  207.J 


[Sir  A .  Cooper^f  InftrumeDt,  Im  proved  by  Mr.  Weim.  At  the  point  it  confints  of  two  blsdet  hollowed  within, 
which  can  be  made  to  open  by  meana  of  a  stylet,  connected  with  a  trigger  near  the  handle.  When  in  the 
bladder,  the  bladee  are  made  to  open  by  prewing  npon  the  teigger,  and  they  done  again  by  their  own  elaa- 
tldty.  Than,  by  opening  and  cloaing  the  bladeis  and  moTing  the  instnunenty  small  concretioni  may  be  caught. 
(From  FergoBeon.)— Ed.] 

all  such  proceedings  have  been  justly  superseded  by  Lithotl'ipsy.  The 
perquisition  was  painful  and  tedious ;  in  seizins  the  stone,  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bladder  was  liable  to  receive  injury;  and,  after  seizure, 
it  was  not  improbable  that  the  attempt  at  extraction  might  prove  abort- 
ive ;  the  stone  perhaps  becoming  impacted  in  the  urethra,  and  locked 
at  the  same  time  most  inconveniently  in  the  jaws  of  the  instrument. 

V.  The  Calculus  may  be  disintegrated  by  Instruments. — In  fulfil- 
ment of  this  indication  there  are  two  methods ;  Lithotrity,  and  Litho- 
tripsy ;  the  latter  the  more  modern  and  preferable. 

Lithotrity  signifies  a  boring  or  rubbing  of  the  calculus,  in  the  hope  of 
its  becoming  pulverized.  This  was  first  put  in  practice — at  all  events 
in  modem  times* — in  1800,  by  General  Martin ;  who  operated  on  him- 
self, with  partial  success,  by  means  of  a  file.  In  1813,  Gruithuisen 
proposed  the  use  of  a  canula,  through  which,  by  means  of  a  wire,  the 
oalculus  was  to  be  noosed,  and  then  attacked  by  a  borer.  In  1819, 
Elderton  invented  a  more  feasible  instrument.  But  neither  of  these 
were  used  in  practice.  In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Amott  did  good  service, 
in  illustrating  the  capabilities  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  for  the  recep- 
tion and  play  of  suitable  apparatus.  In  1822,  Amussat  and  Le  Roy 
busied  themselves  in  this  department;  the  latter  most  ingeniously.  And 
in  1823,  M.  Giviale,  availing  himself  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors, 
invented  a  three-branched  boring  apparatus ;  well  adapted  for  drilling 
stones  when  caught— equally  apt,  however,  to  seize  the  coats  of  the 

'  AlbucAflis  and  Sanctorius  bad  notions  of  bruicimg  stones,  and  inyented  instrtuncnts  for 
the  purpose. 
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bladder,  and  not  very  well  adapted  for  dbposing  of  the  atone  effeetuUy. 
Its  success  in  practice  proved  but  indifferent.  And  now,  all  audi  im- 
plements have  been  superseded  by  the  crushing  apparatus — mon  aimplei 
safe,  and  effectual — whose  use  constitutes  Lithotripsy. 

Lithotrip9y. 

To  remove  calculus  by  crushing  is  a  more  modem  idea  than  that  of 
boring  or  drilling.  Various  instruments  have  been  proposed  and  used; 
some  with  screws,  some  with  hammers.  At  present,  the  voice  of  the 
profession  apparently  prefers  the  former;  on  the  principle  of  the  instru- 
ment originally  invented  by  Mr.  Weiss  in  1824 ;  composed  of  two  blades, 
abruptly  curved  at  the  extremity — the  one  sliding  on  the  other,  and 
propelled  by  means  of  a  screw. 

[The  proper  selection  of  instruments  being  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  performance  of  Lithotripsy,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  ihtrodue- 
ing  here,  several  drawings  from  Mr.  Fergusson's  last  edition,  exhibiting 
the  most  approved  forms. 

[Fig.  208.] 


[Large  tcrew  Idfbontiiptor  of  Mr.  WeiM.] 

Fig.  208  exhibits  a  screw  instrument  of  Mr.  Weiss,  large  and  strong, 
for  crushing  large  and  dense  concretions;  the  male  blade  being  serrated, 
and  the  female  fenestrated,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  stone,  and 
forcing  the  fragments  from  the  jaws  of  the  instrument  into  the  bladder 

[Fig.  209.] 


[Plan  of  the  Extremity  of  the  Blades.] 


again,  so  that  when  the  former  is  withdrawn,  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  latter  and  of  the  urethra  shall  not  be  injured. 

Fig.  210  represents  an  instrument  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  which  the 

[Fig.  210.] 


[Mr.  FerguMon's  In.otrument,  the  male  blade  being  moTed  by  the  key.] 
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ordinary  screw  !b  modified,  ao  that  a  key  ia  used  to  move  tlie  male 
blade. 

This  lithontriptor  is  iDtroduced  into  the  bladder  in  the  onlinnry  man- 
ner; the  Btone  is  canght,  and,  after  the  surgeon  has  assured  himself 

[Fig  211.] 


that  the  mncona  membrane  is  not  included  in  the  grasp  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  key  is  applied  a,Dd  used  as  shown  in  Fig.  211,  or  as  in  Fig. 


212.     Mr.  FergnssoD  prefers  to  stand  on  the  patient's  left,  and  holds 
the  instrament  as  in  the  last  figure. 


I  ff^ngg'iii      '  ^ 


[Tbe  Fnncb  Initmiimt  tu 


■1  bdow.    (Ttaa  fngBWii.)— Bd.) 


Mr.  Fergusson  mentions  a  recent  Parisian  improvement  upon  this 
instrument,  which  was  exposed  at  the  Great  Exhibition.   (Fig.  -IS.) 
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^^  The  rack  consisted  in  a  series  of  circles,  and  the  part  for  tbe  receptioD 
of  the  pinion  or  handle  could  be  made  to  revolve  in  such  a  way,  thai 
the  handle  could  be  applied  with  perfect  ease,  in  whatever  position  the 
instrument  might  lie."  {Fergvs9(nC9  Pract  Surg.  Philad.  1858.) 
Mr.  Fer^usson  prefers  his  own  instrument,  however,  as  being  more  siiih 
pie,  and  because  the  movement  of  the  blades  is  better. — ^EdIj 

A  stone  having  resisted  all  endeavors  towards  its  spontaneous  expul- 
sion by  the  urethra — and  after,  perhaps,  a  vain  attempt  has  been  made 
towards  disintegration  by  medical  meaps — has  but  two  ways  of  bong 
efficiently  dealt  with — Lithotripsy,  and  Excision.  Some  years  ago,  a 
hot  controversy  was  waged  between  the  supporters  of  these  operations; 
each  party  maintaining  its  adopted  procedure  to  be  the  best,  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder ;  one  party  attempting  to 
grind  or  crush  every  stone  that  presented  itself,  the  other  using  the 
knife  indiscriminately.  Fortunately,  a  better  state  of  things  now  exists. 
The  well-educated  surgeon,  finding  himself  equally  well  qualified  to 
perform  either  operation,  is  in  a  position  to  consider,  calmly  and  im- 
partially, the  bearings  of  each  case  that  comes  under  his  care.  Some  he 
finds  suitable  for  Lithotripsy,  others  not;  and  so  some  stones  he  attempts 
to  crush,  and  others  he  at  once  sets  aside  for  excision.  And  therein  he 
does  well.  The  one  operation  does  not,  and  cannot,  wholly  supersede 
the  other ;  and  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  often  the  crash- 
ing operation  is  by  much  to  be  preferred ;  not  less  formidable  in  all 
cases  of  stone;  but  certainly  less  formidable  in  those  whose  circumstancei 
we  recognize  as  adapted  to  its  use.  The  indiscriminate  employment  of 
the  operation,  however,  has  been  fully  established  as  somewhat  more 
fatal  than  the  indiscriminate  performance  of  Lithotomy. 

The  cases  favorable  to  Lithotripsy  are  of  the  following  character : 
The  urethra  must  be  free  from  stricture;  the  prostate  must  not  be  large; 
the  bladder  must  be  not  much  diminished  m  capacity,  comparatively 
free  from  irritability,  and  not  sacculated ;  the  kidneys  must  be  organically 
sound.  Otherwise,  the  instruments  will  not  have  room  for  safe  and 
efficient  play;  the  risk  of  cystitis  will  be  great;  aggravation  of  renal  dis- 
ease will  be  certain  ;  and  fragments,  being  received  into  sacculi,  will  be 
placed  temporarily  beyond  the  reach  of  treatment,  and  will  enlarge  into 
fresh  calculi.  The  stone  itself  must  be  of  no  great  size,  and  of  no  great 
toughness.  The  mulberry  calculus  is  usually  dense  and  firm  enough  to 
resist  all  the  pressure  which  may  be  exerted  safely  ;  stones  of  large  size 
— say  of  uric  formation — are  obviously  not  amenable  to  the  grasp  of  the 
instrument ;  and,  even  if  they  were,  the  number  of  rough  fragments, 
and  the  many  seizures  which  would  be  required  for  their  pulverization, 
would  obviously  tend  to  serious  mischief  in  the  bladder.  Farther,  it 
were  well  that  no  great  amount  of  viscid  mucus  were  secreted  from  the 
bladder  ;  for  this,  entangling  part  of  the  debriSy  is  likely  to  retain  more 
than  one  nucleus  for  the  reproduction  of  stone.  Such  are  the  cases 
favorable  for  Lithotripsy  ;  when  the  urethra  and  kidneys  are  organically 
sound,  and  the  bladder  and  prostate  are  but  little  altered ;  the  stoDe 
small  and  soft ;  the  system  not  irritable.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed 
that  the  operation  should  be  limited  to  adults ;  the  parts  of  the  child 
being  too  limited  for  free  and  safe  use  of  the  instruments.     Experience 
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has  proved,  however,  that  such  objection  does  not  hold  good ;  and  that 
with  suitable  instruments,  carefully  and  skilfully  used,  Lithotripsy  is 
quite  as  applicable  to  the  adolescent  as  to  the  adult. 

Even  in  the  favorable  cases,  Lithotripsy  is  not  without  its  risks  and 
disadvantages.  In  the  hands  of  the  most  export,  the  stone  is  not  always 
readily  and  at  once  caught,  and  perquisition  may  consequently  be  tedious 
and  hurtful.  The  fragments  must  irritate  the  bladder  more  or  less,  en- 
tailing at  least  some  of  the  hazard  which  attends  on  spontaneous  dis- 
ruption (p.  457).  Fragments  passing  by  the  urethra  create  much  irri- 
tation there,  and  may  induce  serious  inflammatory  action,  extending  to 
the  bladder ;  or  a  fragment  may  be  arrested  in  its  outward  passage,  and 
cause  perilous  retention  of  urine.  Small  portions  may  remain  behind, 
eluding  the  sound,  and  becoming  sure  nuclei  for  reproduction,  loose  in 
the  bladder,  entangled  in  adherent  mucus,  embraced  by  a  fold  of  mem- 
brane, or  embayed  in  a  sacculated  cavity.  One  operation  is  seldom 
sufficient ;  repetition  is  necessary,  perhaps  once  and  again ;  and,  under 
this,  serious  constitutional  disorder  may  arise,  prominently  connected 
with  renal  disease.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Willis,  that  even 
the  successful  cases  may  present  the  following  degenerate  class  of  symp- 
toms. Although  the  stone  is  gone,  ^^  the  man  is  not  quite  well ;  irri- 
tability of  bladder  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  remains  behind ;  this 
irritability  increases ;  the  constant  services  of  the  medical  attendant 
again  become  necessary.  The  patient  is  next  tormented  with  cease- 
less pain  in  the  region  of  the  bla!dder,  which  by  and  by  extends  up  the 
loins,  and  settles  in  the  back.  The  urine  has  never  been  healthy  in  its 
character,  or  it  has  altered  at  an  early  period  of  these  untoward  svmp- 
toms ;  by  and  by  it  becomes  like  turbid  whey ;  it  has  a  faint,  sickly 
smell,  it  coagulates  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  and  when  exposed  to 
heat;  the  patient  loses  flesh  and  strength,  his  stomach  fails  him,  he 
becomes  sick  and  vomits,  he  begins  to  dose,  and  then  he  falls  into  a 
state  of  coma  from  which  he  never  awakes,  or  he  is  seized  with  con- 
Tulsions  in  which  he  expires.^ 

Such,  then,  we  hold  to  be  the  true  position  of  lithotripsy,  applicable 
to  certain  cases  of  stone ;  for  these,  less  hazardous  than  lithotomy,  and 
therefore  to  be  preferred ;  always,  however,  liable  to  the  objections  of 
long  time,  comparatively,  consumed  in  treatment,  risk  by  repetition  of 
the  operation,  and  the  danger  of  exciting  or  aggravating  renal  disease. 

When  a  favorable  case  presents  itself  the  operation  is  not  at  once 
performed ;  a  certain  period  of  preparation  is  essential.  The  general 
functions  must  be  placed  in  a  healthy  state,  tongue  clean,  pulse  natural, 
bowels  open,  skin  acting  well,  &c.^  all  phlogistic  tendencjib  must  be  over- 
come, by  a  certain  amount  of  antiphlogistic  regimen ;  the  urethra,  if 
need  be,  must  be  dilated,  and  deprived  of  morbid  irritability,  by  the 
occasional  use  of  a  bougie ;  the  bladder,  too,  must  be  accustomed  to 
tolerable  distension.  A  weak  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potass  or 
soda  may  also  be  given,  with  the  double  view  of  amending  the  secretion 
of  urine,  and  assuaging  both  renal  and  vesical  irritability,  especially  the 

1  WiUifl  on  Stone,  p.  108. 
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latter,  at  the  same  time  favoring  disintegration,  by  loosening  t 
of  the  calculous  particles  (p.  462). 

Circumstances  being  deemed  favorable,  the  patient  is  pUoed  fmhs- 
bent,  on  a  convenient  table,  bed,  or  couch,  with  the  pelvis  elented  ob 
a  cushion,  so  as  to  throw  the  stone  into  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  ftwaj 
from  the  neck,  and  with  the  bladder  as  full  of  urine  as  possiblef  in  order 
to  admit  of  seizure,  retention,  and  crushing,  of  the  stone  taking  place 
within  the  cavity,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  coats.  And  if  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  quantity  of  urine  retained  for  this  purpose,  let  a 
sufficiency  of  tepid  water  he  slowly  injected  by  means  of  a  syringe  and 
catheter.  Then  the  litfaontriptor,  having  been  introduced,  with  in 
cnrvt'd  portion  of  the  fixed  blade  hollow,  so  as  to  prevent  inooi 
impaction  of  fragments,  is  used  first   as  a  sound,  and  the  i 


Fig.  2H. 


usually  struck  where  it  is  to  ho  expected,  at  the  then  most  dependent 
part  of  the  viacus.  On  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder  at  this  point, 
the  convexity  of  the  instrument  is  made  to  press,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  moves  the  sliding  blade  backwards; 
then  a  slight  wriggling  movement  is  made  with  the  wrist,  and  the  stone, 
tumbling  into  the  depression  made  by  the  downward  pressure  of  the 
instrument,  is  felt  between  its  jaws  and  secured.  The  direction  of  the 
lithontriptor,  now  holding  the  stone  firmly,  is  then  changed,  so  as  to 
bring  the  stone  into  the  supposed  centre  of  the  viscus,  away  from  the 
muciius  coats,  nnd  with  urine  all  aronnd.  Then  the  screw  is  applied, 
and  the  work  Of  crushing  proceeded  with.  But  if  there  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  instrument  bi;ing  free  of  the  lining  membrane,  it  roust,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  moved  from  side  to  side,  or  turned  round,  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  this  essential  point.  A  small  friable  stone  may  be  pul- 
verized at  one  seizure.  Usually,  fragments  are  made,  which  in  thnr 
turn  require  separate  seizure  and  crushing.  And  for  this  latter  work, 
a  form  of  lithontriptor  is  preferable,  whose  fixed  blade  is  not  hollow  at 
the  curve;  there  is  now  less  chance  of  clogging  such  an  instrument, 
and,  when  imperforate,  it  is  more  efficient  in  dealing  with  small  frag- 
ments, which  might  iu  a  great  measure  elude  the  force  of  the  weapon 
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first  used.  Enough  having  been  done — and  to  estimate  this,  we  most 
consider  not  only  the  amount  of  crushing,  but  also  the  patient's  tolerance 
of  the  proceedings — a  full-sized  catheter  is  introduced,  shaped  like  the 
lithoDtriptor ;  on  opening  its  jaws,  urine  with  the  finer  of  the  detritus 
freely  escapes;  and  this  extrusion — charmless  and  painless,  because 
passing  through  the  metallic  instrument — may  be  favored  by  once  and 
again  injecting  the  bladder  with  tepid  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe 
fitted  to  the  catheter,  but  only  provided  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
admit  of  this.  The  patient  is  put  to  bed,  absolute  rest  is  enjoined, 
opiates  are  freely  administered,  by  both  mouth  and  rectum,  if  need  be ; 
diluents  are  given,  and  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  enjoined.  Should 
excitement  threaten,  local  loss  of  blood  and  hip-baths  may  be  required. 
During  some  days,  fragments  and  sand  continue  to  pass,  with  more  or 
less  suffering,  and,  by  and  by,  again  the  urine  becomes  clear  and  free. 
The  bladder  and  system  recover  from  their  disorder,  a  tolerance  of  the 
operation  is  again  established,  and  repetition  may  consequently  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  with  all  due  caution.  When,  after  one  or  more  sittings, 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stone  has  been  completely  crushed 
and  passed,  careful  perquisition  is  to  be  made  with  the  ordinary  sound, 
used  carefully,  while  urine  is  escaping  from  the  recumbent  patient,  and 
repeating  this  search  after  injection  of  the  bladder  with  tepid  water. 
Should  such  careful  searching  fail  to  detect  any  lurking  fragment,  the 
patient  may  be  relieved  from  treatment,  much  care  being  expedient  for 
Bome  considerable  time,  however,  lest  either  renal  or  vesical  disorder, 
especially  the  former,  ensue. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  chloroform  should  be  used  or  not  in 
this  operation  ;  the  objection  being  that  the  patient's  feelings  are  use- 
ful to  determine  whether  or  not  infury  to  the  bladder's  coats  is  avoided, 
and  that  in  deep  stupor  the  urine  is  apt  to  dribble  away  involuntarily, 
perhaps  emptying  the  bladder  ere  the  operation  is  well  begun.  The 
former  evil  may  be  escaped  by  care  and  skill  in  handling  the  instruments, 
the  latter  by  pressure  of  the  fingers,  or  the  use  of  a  jugum  penis.  The 
advantages  of  anaesthesia  are  evident;  especially  in  relaxing  all  spasm, 
as  well  as  voluntary  efibrt,  which  might  impede  manipulation. 

Lithotomy. 

m 

This  operation  is  very  suitable  to  children.  It  is  preferable  to  litho- 
tripsy in  adults  when  the  stone  is  large,  and  when  it  consists  of  the 
oxalate  of  lime;  also  when  the  bladder  is  intolerant  of  perquisition 
and  distension.  There  are  various  modes  of  performance  ;  the  lateral 
and  bilateral ;  the  high  operation,  or  supra-pubal ;  the  recto-vesical. 
For  ordinary  cases,  the  lateral  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

As  early  as  the  year  318  b.  c,  the  ancients  cut  out  stones,  by  incising 
the  perineum  freely,  the  stone  having  been  made  prominent  there  by 
fingers  introduced  within  the  rectum  ;  and  this  operation — '^cutting  on 
the  gripe'* — continued  in  use  till  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1525, 
Johannes  de  Roraanis,  of  Cremona,  incised  the  bulb  on  a  sound,  pro- 
longing the  wound  into  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra ;  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  he  then  dilated  by  male  and  female  conductors, 
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until  the  wound  was  deemed  sufficiently  wide  for  the  introdaction  of  for- 
ceps and  removal  of  the  stone.  This  operation — termed,  from  its 
complexity,  the  method  by  the  ^^ apparatus  major/'  or  the  Marian  method, 
from  the  name  of  an  especially  eloquent  advocate  of  its  sqperioritj  to 
all  others — continued  in  vogue  until  1697 ;  productive,  howem,of  only 
indifferent  success.  In  that  year,  Fr^re  Jacques  appeared ;  the  advocate 
of  incision,  as  preferable  to  laceration ;  at  first  cutting  recUesely  and 
ignorantly  into  the  perineum,  by  an  instrument  very  like  a  dagger; 
afterwards  operating  with  a  common  scalpel,  and  incising  the  proetate 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  with  scientific  precision — having  specially  stadied 
anatomy  under  Duvemey,  at  Yeraailles.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the 
lateral  method;  afterwards  practised  with  much  success  by  Raw  in  Hol- 
land, and  subsequently  by  Cheselden  in  this  country — ^but  not  snocessfblly 
by  the  latter  surgeon,  until  he  had  recovered  from  mistakes  into  which  be 
had  been  led,  by  the  disreputably  mysterious  use  which  Raw  had  made 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  obtained  from  the  honest  Friar. 

We  shall  describe  the  lateral  operation  as  ordinarily  performed  by 
modern  surgeons;  and  more  especially  as  we  were  taught  it  by  the  late 
Mr.  Listen.  From  his  high  authority,  in  one  point  only  would  we 
venture  to  dissent.  He  was  opposed  to  much  preparation  of  the  patient, 
conceiving  that  delayed  expectation  of  the  event  operates  injorioasly  on 
the  mind,  and  disposes  to  sinking,  or  at  least  to  asthenic  results.  On 
the  contrary,  we  think  preparation  quite  as  essential  here  as  in  the 
case  of  lithotripsy.  We  hold  that  it  is  necessary  to  subdue  phlogistic 
tendency,  to  rectify  general  function,  to  quiet  the  bladder  and  system, 
and  to  amend  the  state  of  the  urine — ^before  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed under  auspicious  circumstances;  and  that  such  preparation 
ought  invariably  to  be  completed,  whether  the  time  occupied  be  of  weeb 
or  days.  Among  other  items  of  management,  the  carbonates  of  soda 
or  potash,  in  weak  solution,  not  only  may  be  expected  to  produce  the 
good  effects  on  the  bladder  formerly  mentioned  (p.  461);  but  besides, 
the  urine,  by  their  use  become  less  acrid  than  usual,  will  prove  less 
hazardous  in  the  event  of  infiltration  in  the  wound.  ^ 

The  patient  is  placed  on  a  firm  table,  of  convenient  height ;  and  is 
bound  securely,  hand  to  foot,  by  stout  tapes.  In  no  operation  is 
anaesthesia  by  chloroform  more  suitable  or  safe  {Princtple$^  3d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  741).  It  is  well  to  clear  the  lower  bowel,  the  evening  before,  bv 
an  enema,  or  by  castor-oil ;  and  the  bladder  should  be  moderately  foil 
of  urine.  A  staff  is  passed,  of  as  large  a  size  as  the  urethra  will  con- 
veniently bear ;  grooved  deeply  on  the  convexity,  a  little  to  the  left 
side.'  It  will  be  more  readily  introduced  before  than  after  deligation : 
and  the  surgeon  should  be  satisfied,  before  he  proceeds  a  step  farther, 
that  it  impinges  on  a  stone.  If  in  doubt  on  this  point,  let  him  withdrav 
the  staff,  and  introduce  a  sound.  It  is  essential  that  the  stone  be  felt 
immediately  before  the  operation.     Deligation  over,  and  the  staff  sitis- 

*  An  American  surgeon,  of  great  repute  as  a  lithotomist,  attributes  his  snccmf  avt 
to  nny  peculittrity  in  the  mode  of  operating,  but  solely  to  his  long-con tinuc«l  and  carrfel 
preparation  of  the  patient. 

'  The  late  Mr.  Key  used  a  straight  staff.  ( Treatise  on  Section  of  the  Prostate  m  Ltth'-^iffn, 
London,  1824.)  Dr.  A.  Buchanan  uses  and  recommends  a  rectangular  staff.  rJ^o^.'V^ 
Journal,  Feb.  1848,  p.  564.) 
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foctorily  passed,  the  patient's  nates  are  brought  to  project  a  short 
distance  over  the  end  of  the  table ;  and  there  he  is  to  be  secured  by 
aaiistants ;  one  placed  behind,  with  a  hand  on  each  shoulder,  ready  to 
oppose  any  involuntary  movement  away  from  the  operator ;  and  one  to 
each  limb,  holding  them  apart,  and  pressing  each  femur  firmly  dovn 
into  the  acetabulum,  so  as  to  fix  the  pelvis  and  at  the  same  time  fully 
ezpoee  the, perineum.  To  the  principal  assistant,  the  stafi"  is  intrusted ; 
to  be  held  very  steady,  in  a  vertical  position,  and  hooked  up  against 
the  pnbee — as  much  space  aa  possible  being  thus  made  between  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and  the  rectum ;  and  the  same 
assistant  keeps  the  scrotum  elevated.  The  surgeon,  seated  in  front,  at 
SDch  a  height  as  to  bring  his  hand  conveniently  on  a  level  with  the 
perineum — and  with  all  the  instruments  be  is  likely  to  require  spread 
on  a  towel  or  tray  on  the  fioor  by  his  side,  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach 
when  wanted — introduces  his  left  forefinger  into  the  rectum,  to  make 
sure  of  its  being  empty,  and  to  stimulate  it  to  contraction.  The  knife 
—longer  than  the  common  scalpel,  especially  in  the  handle,  and  with 
the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  edge  blunt — is  then  entered  in  the 
perineum — previously  well  shaved — about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus, 
on  the  left-  side ;  and  is  carried  downwards  beyond  the  anus,  passing 
about  midway  between  that  orifice  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
through  the  skin,  fat,  and  superficial  fascia.  The  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  IS  then  placed  in  the  wound,  and  directed  upwards  and  onwards ; 
irith  the  douUe  object  of  keeping  the  bowel  out  of  harm's  way,  and 


Fig.  215. 


PUn  oTtlw  Lstenl  Opnstlmi  of  UtholoaiT.    Th«  knife  Dntsiing  Ih*  nnUin. 

dilating  the  space — pushing  aside  areolar  tissue,  but  not  tearing  mus- 
cular fibre.  With  the  knife's  edge,  the  fibres  of  the  transverse  muscle 
of  the  perineum — if  it  exist — are  divided,  along  with  such  fibres  of  the 
levator  of  the  anus  aa  resist  the  free  onward  passage  of  the  finger.  The 
groove  of  the  staff  is  now  sought  for ;  and  the  finger  is  moved  freely,  so 
as  to  dilate  the  outward  wound  sufficiently — a  touch  of  the  knife's  point 
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being  applied,  warily,  to  any  resisting  part.  Behind  the  triangolar 
ligament,  and  in  front  of  the  prostate,  the  finger-nail  ia  lodged  in 
the  groove ;  and  over  it  the  knife*s  point  is  made  to  perforate.  Tht 
knife,  felt  distinctly  on  the  staff,  is  then  pushed  onwards  in  the  grooTe, 
obliquely  downwards  and  backwards  ;  so  as  to  divide  the  portion  of  the 
urethra  which  intervenes  between  the  point  of  the  knife's  entrance  and 
the  prostate  gland,  and  also  the  anterior  part  of  the  prostatic  portion 
of  the  urethra.  In  other  worIs,  space  enough  is  made  for  introduction 
of  the  finger,  which  follows  the  knife ;  and  the  base  of  the  prostate 
gland  is  left  intact  The  finger,  introduced  and  moved  freely,  increases 
the  space  considerably ;  the  substance  of  the  prostate  being  very  capa- 
ble of  dilatation.  And  this  dilatation  of  the  wound  is  preferable  to  free 
incision ;  there  being  much  risk  in  cutting  through  the  reflection  of  the 
ileo- vesical  fascia,  which  is  situate  at  the  base  of  the  prostate,  and  which 
serves  as  an  important  boundary  between  the  deep  and  superficial  areolar 
tissue.  By  leaving  this  entire,  the  principal  danger  by  urinary  infiltra- 
tion is  shunned.  And  by  dilatation  of  such  a  limited  wound  as  now 
described,  ample  space  is  afforde^l  for  the  introduction  and  play  of 
forceps,  and  for  the  extraction  of  ordinary  calculi.'  Large  stones 
require  particular  expedients,  to  be  afterwards  explained.  In  fact,  the 
rule  in  this  lateral  operation  is,  to  have  a  free  external  wound,  and  a 
small  internal  one ;  the  latter,  when  dilated,  extending  from  the  point 
of  puncture  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  to  near  the  bast 
of  the  prostate;  the  former  varying  in  extent  according  to  circnnn 
stances;  always  large  and  free,  and  largest  when  either  a  deep  perineum 
or  a  bulky  stone  is  expccte<l  to  be  encountered;  for,  the  yielding  of  the 
surface  both  gives  room  and  diminishes  depth,  in  the  work  of  extraction, 
as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  the  deep  wound.  In  withdrawing  the 
knife,  some  little  care  is  necessary,  lest  the  edge  should  inadvertently 
come  too  near  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  endanger  the  pudic 
artery. 

The  making  of  the  deep  wound  requires  deliberation  and  care ;  and 
it  is  expedient  that  the  points  of  the  finger  and  of  the  knife  should 
move  together,  in  order  to  secure  exactness.  In  athletic  adults,  natur- 
ally of  a  deep  perineum,  and  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  anassthesii, 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  at  this  stage  by  straining  of  the  musclea, 
whereby  the  bladder  is  elevated  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  parts  consequentlj 
removed  from  the  control  of  the  finger.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
were  rash  to  proceed  with  the  knife  alone.  The  operator  must  withdraw 
the  knife;  and,  keeping  his  finger  in  the  deep  wound,  he  should  wait 
patiently  until  the  straining  or  spasm  has  ceased  ;  establishing  the  full 
iiitiueiice  of  the  chloroform;  or  reasoning  with  the  patient  on  the  pro- 
j)riety  of  his  being  as  passive  as  possible — if  he  be  not  anaesthetized ; 
and  resuming  the  operation,  when  the  parts  to  be  incised  are  again 
found  to  be  within  his  finger's  reach. 

While  the  forefinger  dilates  the  deep  wound,  the  urine  escapes  more 

I  Too  <<pnrinj]^  a  wound  of  tlic  prostate  is  al.so  to  be  nyoided :  otherwise  saflScient  ypMt 
can  be  (tbtuinoil  only  by  ttiarin};.  A  dense  unyielding  structure,  domundtntcd  hj  Li«ioB 
and  ()tlicr.%  at  the  poHterior  part  of  the  gland  must  be  divided,  in  order  to  aAlmit  of  ctfj 
dilututiun. — Vido  JMtvns  Pract.  Surifiry^  last  edition,  p.  510. 
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or  less  rapidly;  and  we  expect  that  the  stone,  descending  in  consequence, 
will  be  distinctly  felt.  Then  the  staff  is  gently  withdrawn  ;  by  means 
of  the  finger  moWng  in  contact,  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
stone  or  stones  is  obtained — as  to  size,  number,  shape,  and  position ;  and 
to  the  circumstances  thus  ascertained,  the  subsequent  proceedings  are 
adapted.  If,  for  example,  the  stone  be  found  of  larger  size  than  what 
the  surgeon  knows  will  pass  readily  through  the  aperture  he  has  already 
made,  an  addition  of  space  may  be  gained,  without  tearing,  and  without 
the  division  of  any  parts  which  it  is  expedient  to  retain  entire — by  pass- 
ing a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury  over  the  forefinger  retained  in  the 
wound,  dividing  the  prostatic  region  of  the  urethra  on  the  right  side,  to 
the  same  extent  as  on  the  left,  and  then  renewing  dilatation.  When 
the  stone  is  expected  to  be  of  considerable  size,  the  surgeon  should  be 
prepared  to  adopt  this  bilateral  incision  from  the  first. 

The  wound  being  deemed  suiBcient,  and  the  finger  being  in  contact 
with  a  stone  of  ordinary  character,  forceps  are  introduced,  for  seizure 
and  extraction.  These  should  be,  in  length  of  handle  and  capacity  of  * 
blades,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  stone  ;  the  object  being,  that  the 
blades  shall  embrace  the  calculus  at  as  many  points  as  possible,  and  that 
the  handles  shall  be  long  enough  to  give  full  power  in  extraction. 
The  blades  are  partly  lined  with  calico,  so  as  to  diminish  the  chance 
of  the  stone  slipping  from  their  grasp.  An  instrument,  suited  to  the 
stone,  having  been  selected,  is  passed  over  the  finger  to  the  deep  wound; 
and,  as  the  finger  recedes  from  this,  the  forceps  enter  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  stone.  If  this  is  not  at  once  felt,  the  handles  should  be 
elevated,  so  as  to  depress  the  blades  to  the  part  of  the  bladder  where 
the  stone  is  most  likely  to  be.  The  blades  are  opened,  and,  by  a  catch- 
ing movement  of  the  instrument,  seizure  is  effected.  If  any  suspicion 
exist  that  a  portion  of  the  bladder  may  have  been  included  along  witli 
the  stone,  the  instrument  is  turned  round  so  as  to  test  this ;  freedom  of 
movement  implying  freedom  of  the  bladder.  Seizure  having  been  ac- 
complished, the  axis  of  the  forceps  is  changed  ;  the  point  is  raised,  and 
the  handles  are  depressed.  The  forefinger  is  then  reintroduced  by  the 
side  of.  the  instrument,  and  between  the  blades,  to  ascertain  in  what 
direction  the  stone  is  placed,  and  rectify  the  position  if  necessary. 
For  example,  if  an  oval  uric  calculus  have  been  seized  in  the  transverse 
direction,  it  will  not  pass  through  the  deep  wound  without  much 
violence,  if  at  all.  The  jaws  of  the  instrument  are  slightly  relaxed ; 
and  with  the  forefinger's  point  the  stone  is  gradually  and  carefully 
shifted,  until  the  Ions  diameter  presents  to  the  wound.  Then  the  ex- 
tracting force  is  applied ;  pressing  the  handles  to  each  other  as  much  as 
is  necessary  to  prevent  slipping  of  the  stone,  and  not  so  much  as  to 
endanger  its  being  broken  ;  directing  the  handles,  and  consequently  the 
extracting  force,  according  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis — obliquely  down- 
wards— not  jamming  the  blades  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes ;  and 
moving  the  forceps  antero-posteriorly,  so  as  to  gain  room  by  farther 
dilatation.  By  pressure  of  the  finger,  the  bladder  is  prevented  from 
descending  along  with  the  stone ;  or,  in  other  words,  counter-extension 
is  made  to  the  extension  of  the  forceps,  fixing  the  bladder,  and  allowing 
extraction  to  be  made  more  effectually  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
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After  having  passed  the  prostatic  wonnd,  resistance  may  be  offiered  bj 
fibres  of  the  levator  of  the  anas — insufficiently  divided  by  the  ineimoiii; 
this  obstacle  may  be  overcome  by  the  finger  also ;  or  it  mmy  be  neeoh 
sary  to  notch  the  resisting  fibres  by  the  edge  of  a  probe- pointed  bistour. 

In  the  case  of  a  number  of  small  stones,  the  metallic  scoop  will  be 
found  generally  preferable  to  forceps.  The  instrument  is  first  used  as 
a  sound,  passed  through  the  wound;  the  stone  having  he&i  found,  is 
moved  towards  the  opening  in  the  bladder ;  and  then — ^if  not  before^ 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  point  of  the  forefinger,  is  withdrawn— 
steadied  on  the  scoop  by  the  finger's  pressure. 

Sometimes  the  stone  is  lodged  above  the  pubes,  and  refuses  to  de- 
scend. In  such  a  case,  curved  forceps  are  of  use;  but  the  difficulty  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  Bent  forceps  may  also  be  useful,  when,  in  an  old  man, 
the  stone  is  lodged  in  a  deep  pouch  of  the  bladder,  behind  a  prostate 
very  much  enlarged. 

The  stone  may  be  encysted ;  a  part  only  projecting  into  the  bladder. 
'  The  forceps  seizing  the  projection  may  bring  the  whole  away ;  if  not, 
it  may  be  necessary — ^when  the  part  is  within  reach  of  the  finger's 
point — to  dilate  the  cyst's  orifice  slightly,  by  a  probe-pointed  bistooiy. 
If  the  stone  be  firmly  impacted,  and  not  to  be  loosened  safely  by  the 
bistoury's  edge,  the  operator  must  have  recourse  to  expectancy.  The 
wound  is  occupied  by  a  full  sized  tube ;  and  during  the  suppuratiTe 
stage  that  follows,  it  is  hoped  that  the  textures  may  relax,  and  the 
stone  be  disengaged.  Then  it  may  be  removed  in  the  ordinary  way— 
as  has  been  experienced.  Fortunately,  however,  such  a  complication  ii 
of  rare  occurrence. 

On  one  occasion,  in  contending  with  an  encysted  or  sacculated  stone^ 
it  was  found  impossible  to  seize  the  stone  otherwise  than  with  the  ooati 
of  the  bladder  in  which  it  was  held.  Retaining  it  thus  by  the  forceps, 
bringing  all  down  within  reach  of  the  finger,  and  with  this  pushing 
back  the  soft  parts  gently  while  the  forceps  yet  kept  their  hold,  the 
stone  was  extracted.' 

Should  the  calculus  break  and  crumble  under  the  forceps,  the  scoop 
will  be  found  well  adapted  for  removing  the  fragments.  And  in  such 
cases,  to  make  sure  that  nothing  is  left  behind,  it  is  well  to  wash  out 
the  bladder.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways ;  by  means  of  an  ordinarr 
enema-syringe,  the  tube  being  introduced  by  the  wound;  or,  by  meani 
of  a  syringe  and  catheter — the  latter  introduced  by  the  urethra—* 
powerful  stream  being  made  to  issue  by  the  wound ;  while  the  patient 
is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture. 

The  stone  or  stones — readily  felt  by  the  finger,  forceps,  or  scoop- 
having  been  removed,  the  Searcher  is  introduced — a  metallic  sound, 
with  a  large  bulbous  extremity  ;  and  by  this  each  part  of  the  bladder  if 
carefully  explored,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  stone  or  other  foreiga 
body  remains  behind.  It  is  also  useful  to  examine  the  stones  themselrei; 
if  one  be  removed,  and  found  smooth,  or  hollowed,  at  one  or  more  pointSi 
we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  there  is  at  least  anotfier  in  the  blad- 
der ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  stone  is  found  rough  and  uambbed  at  all 

1  Monthly  Journal,  Feb.  1848,  p.  574. 
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aspects,  we  may  coDclude  that  it  is  solitary.  Then  a  gum-elastic 
tabe  is  introduced,  and  retained  by  tapes  fastened  to  a  bandage  round 
the  belly;  the  tube  being  of  length  sufficient  to  admit  of  one  extremity 

S rejecting  from  the  outer  wound,  while  the  other  is  lodged  in  the  blaa- 
er ;  and  of  diameter  sufficient  to  afford  a  free  escape  to  both  blood  and 
urine.  The  nates  having  been  sponged  and  wiped,  the  patient  is  un- 
bound and  lifted  into  bed ;  and  is  there  placed  with  the  shoulders  ele- 
vated, so  as  to  favor  outward  passage  of  urine,  by  sloping  the  tracic 
of  the  wound.  The  knees  are  elevated,  and  placed  slightly  apart — 
supported  in  the  ham,  if  need  be,  by  a  pillow ;  and  an  oil-cloth  and 
sponge  are  comfortably  arranged  for  the  reception  of  urine  and  pro- 
tection of  the  bedclothes.  If  much  pain  is  complained  of,  an  anodyne 
is  given ;  and  henbane  is  preferable  to  opium,  being  less  likely  to  inter- 
fere unfavorably  with  secretion  of  urine.  The  regimen  is  antiphlogis- 
tic for  some  days;  and  plenty  of  diluents  are  given,  so  as  to  favor 
diuresis ;  barley  water,  for  example,  is  taken  ad  libitum  ;  and  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  medicate  it  slightly  with  the  alkaline  carbonate,  so 
as  to  insure  the  urine  being  bland  as  well  as  plentiful.  Copious  ^'wet- 
ting "  is  always  a  favorable  sign ;  denoting  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
kidneys,  absence  of  febrile  disturbance,  and  but  slight  risk  of  danger- 
ous infiltration. 

The  tube  is  retained,  until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  margins 
of  the  wound  have  become  "water-proof,"  by  consolidation  and  glazing 
consequent  on  plastic  exudation  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  594);  the  ob- 
ject of  this  instrument  being  twofold — the  prevention  both  of  urinary 
infiltration  and  of  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  bladder.  It  is  also 
useful  in  the  event  of  hemorrhage  from  the  deep  wound,  as  will  be  stated 
immediately.  During  the  first  few  hours,  an  assistant  should  frequently 
introduce  a  quill,  or  other  suitable  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting occlusion  of  the  tube  by  coagulated  blood ;  but  when  the  urine 
is  coming  clear,  this  precaution  may  be  dispensed  with.  No  dressing 
of  the  wound  is  necessary  until  the  tube  is  out ;  and  then  simple  water- 
dressing,  afterwards  medicated  as  circumstances  indicated  is  all  that  is 
required.  When  we  wish  to  remove  the  tube,  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  the 
retaining  tapes;  and  this  may  be  done  after  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
joung,  but  not  till  nearly  twice  that  time  has  elapsed  in  the  aged — the 
plastic  process  being  much  more  speedy  and  perfect  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

After  withdrawal  of  the  tube,  the  wound  contracts  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  healing.  And,  after  about  eight  days — sometimes  sooner, 
sometimes  later — uneasy  sensations  are  begun  to  be  complained  of  in 
the  urethra,  betokening  restoration  of  its  function  as  to  the  passage  of 
urine.  The  first  flow  by  the  natural  channel  is  partial,  and  accompanied 
with  pain;  day  by  day,  less  and  less  comes  by  the  wound,  and  the  un- 
easy sensations  in  the  urethra  disappear.  Ultimately  the  wound  heals, 
and  all  is  normally  re-established.  If  any  unusual  delay  occur,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  pass  a  catheter  gently;  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  urethra,  and  clear  away  obstruction  if  necessary;  at  the  same 
time  inviting  the  flow  to  its  original  course. 

During  the  after  part  of  the  treatment,  diet  is  gradually  amended, 
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as  circumstances  indicate ;  the  erect  posture  is  resumed,  and  the  patient 
may  be  permitted  to  move  about  a  little,  even  before  the  external 
wound  has  quite  contracted.  Such  medical  treatment,  by  hygiene,  will 
be  continued,  as  is  suited  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  diathesis  on  which 
the  stone's  formation  depended.  The  operation,  in  many  cases,  seems 
to  have  the  effect,  not  easily  explained,  of  changing  the  system  wholly 
in  this  respect — reproduction  of  stone,  after  well-performed  lithotomy, 
being  by  no  means  common  ;  yet  it  is  well  in  all  cases,  by  maintenance 
of  due  prophylaxis,  to  leave  no  means  untried  of  preventing  so  unpleas- 
ant a  relapse. 

Such  is  the  usual  result  of  an  ordinary  and  successful  case  of  litho- 
tomy. But  there  are  risks  and  casualties  which  now  fall  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

I.  ITemorrhage. — If  there  be  a  transverse  artery  of  the  perineum^  of 
any  considerable  size,  it  may  be  troublesome  by  bleeding  ;  it  cannot  be 
avoided  in  the  incisions  ;  but  it  can  very  readily  be  secured  by  ligature. 
By  attending  to  the  following  circumstances,  wound  of  the  artery  of  the 
bulb  will  be  avoided,  when  that  vessel  follows  its  ordinary  course ;  mak- 
ing the  free  external  incision  of  no  greater  depth  than  the  superficial 
fascia  ;  cutting  afterwards  on  a  low  level — sloping  the  main  wound  ob- 
liquely upwards,  from  the  level  of  the  anus  to  tlie  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra ;  never  using  the  knife  but  with  its  back  directed  up- 
wards ;  using  the  finger,  to  dilate,  more  freely  than  the  knife  to  cut,  u 
making  the  deep  wound  of  the  perineum  ;  taking  care  to  enter  the  knife'i 
point,  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  behind  the  bulb ;  and,  at  this  part  of 
the  operation,  invariably  moving  the  knife  from  the  operator,  with  iti 
back  towards  him.  If  the  artery  follow  an  unusual  course,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  detected  and  avoided;  when  the  operator  adopts  the  safe  and 
good  practice,  of  invariably  preceding  and  accompanying  his  knife's 
point  with  his  finger.  When  the  vessel  is  wounded,  three  course*  arc 
open  ;  to  attempt  dcligation  at  the  cut  point — clifRcult,  but  nut  imprac- 
ticable ;  to  pass  an  aneurism  needle  round  the  trunk  of  the  pudic,  on 

f 

[Fig.  21G.] 


[Currcd  Forceps  for  holding  k  bent  needle.  nMd  by  Dr.  Vh y"ick  to  paw  a  li^ratnre  around  Uie  Intrmal  psft 

artery. — Ed.j 

the  inside  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  securing  it  by  ligature  there— 
also  difficult,  yet  possible  ;  or  simply  to  apply  pressure  to  the  vessel  in 
the  latter  situation,  by  an  assistant's  finger  placed  either  in  the  wound 
or  in  the  rectum — maintaining  such  pressure  by  a  relay  of  assistance 
until  bleeding  has  ceased.  Veins  or  small  arteries  may  bleed  to  exceM, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  prostate — especially  in  the  aged.  This  fonn 
of  hemprrhage  is  readily  restrained  by  pressure  ;  pledgets  of  lint  being 
introduced  firmly  into  the  deep  wound,  along  the  tube — and  retained 
if  need  be,  by  a  T  bandage.     This  is  one  of  the  important  uses  of  kIm 
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tube ;  its  presence,  as  an  open  conduit  for  the  urine,  admitting  of  such 
plugging  being  made,  with  perfect  safety,  as  to  the  chance  of  urinary 
obstruction  and  infiltration.'  Arnott's  fluid  dilator  is  well  calculated 
to  be  a  successful  compressing  agent  in  such  bleeding ;  the  open  tube 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  compressing  fluid  con- 
sisting of  cold  water.     By  cold  and  pressure  it  is  doubly  hemostatic. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  in  the  aged,  in  consequence 
of  asthenic  ulceration  in  the  deep  wound;  this  requires  ordinary  hemos- 
tatic treatment  by  general  means  {PrincipleSy  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  853). 

II.  Peritonitis, — This  is  the  result  of  inflammation  in  the  deep  wound, 
extending  thence  to  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and  from  the  outer  coat 

Sassing*  to  the  general  peritoneum.  Or  it  may  be  occasioned  by  violence 
ircctly  done  to  the  bladder,  by  forceps  or  scoop.  It  is  accompanied 
bj  its  ordinary  signs  and  symptoms ;  and  is  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
treatment — leeching  or  venesection,  calomel  and  opium,  &c.  It  is  ob- 
viated by  taking  care,  in  dilating  the  deep  wound,  not  to  tear ;  by  not 
bruising  or  tearing  the  vesical  coats  in  any  part,  through  inadvertent 
seizure  by  the  forceps  or  scoop ;  and  by  never  operating  while  the  blad- 
der is  in  an  irritable  or  excited  condition. 

III.  Urinary  Infiltration  is  the  most  serious  risk  in  lithotomy ;  and 
the  one  of  most  frequent  occurrence.     To  obviate  it,  the  following  points 
are  of  essential  importance  :   Maintain  the  reflexion  of  the  ileo-vesical 
fascia  entire,  at  the  base  of  the  prostate  ;  that  gland  being  not  divided 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  by  the  knife — but  rather   first  notched 
deeply,'  and  then  dilated  by  the  finger  and  forceps.     Make  the  general 
wound  conical  in  form  ;  the  base  at  the  integument  of  the  perineum  ;  the 
truncated  apex  at  the  prostate.     Make  the  general  wound  also  sloping 
in  form,  its  fall  being  from  the  prostate  obliquely  downwards — cutting 
obliquely  up  to  the  bladder,  not  directly  into  it  ;   also  arranging  the 
patient's  trunk  in  bed,  so  as  to  favor  this  sloping  form,  obviously  so 
well  calculated  for  the  ready  draining  away  of  the  urine.     In  using  the 
finger  in  dilatation,  avoid  all  laceration  ;  torn  parts  being  but  ill-dis- 
posed for  rapid  plastic  exudation.     Retain  the  tube  for  the  necessary 
number  of  hours ;  and  keep  it  clear  from  coagulum,  or  other  source  of 
obstruction.     Farther,  the  risk  by  infiltration  is  certainly  diminished, 
by  not  operating  unless  the  urinary  organs  and  general  system  are  fres 
from  excitement,  the  kidney  acting  healthily,  and  the  urine  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  ;  and  also  by  maintaining,  after  the  operation,  a  sup- 
ply of  urine  which  is  bland  as  well  as  copious — mainly  aqueous,  and 
containing  but  a  sparing  amount  of  saline  matter^   For,  if  infiltration 
do  occur  to  some  extent,  it  will  be  less  hazardous  to  part  and  system 
under  such  circumstances,  than  if  the  infiltrated  fluid  were  the  acrid  and 
scanty  urine  of  fever  or  of  renal  disease. 

'  For  obTious  reasons,  howeyer,  it  ts  well  to  aToid  such  plugging  if  possible.  The 
tabe,  DO  doubt,  arerts  risk  by  urinary  infiltration ;  but  the  track  of  wound,  and  especially 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  not  likely  to  heal  ^o  kindly  as  if  no  such  rough  manipulation 
had  been  employed.     Plugging  for  hemorrhage  always  affects  the  prognosis  untowardly. 

*  The  notch  requires  to  be  tolerably  deep,  to  make  sure  of  dividing  the  dense  inelastic 
p«rt  of  the  gland,  which  will  not  dilate,  and  the  non-diyision  of  which  would  lead  to  tear- 
ing (p.  472). 
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Urinary  infiltration  is  indicated  67  the  following  symptoms  :  A  hot 
pain  is  felt  in  the  site  of  the  deep  wound,  thence  creeping  ap  the  left 
hypogastric  region,  which  by  and  by  becomes  tender  on  preseore ;  the 
pulse  grows  rapid  and  weak — denoting  constitutional  irritation^  not 
inflammatory  fever  ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry  ;  the  tongue  and  lips  are 
parched  and  dark-colored ;  the  wound  is  dry  and  glazed  in  its  edges, 
afterwards  emitting  a  fetid  sanies ;  and  the  secretion  of  urine  is  in 
great  measure  arrested.  Ultimately,  hiccough  comes  on,  the  abdomen 
grows  tympanitic,  and  the  patient  is  carried  off  in  typhoid  prostration. 
The  local  changes  are — sloughing  of  the  infiltrated  areolar  tissne,  under 
an  asthenic  inflammatory  process  ;  with  thin,  fetid  discharge. 

Treatment  is,  by  the  ordinary  means,  adapted  to  bear  the  system 
through  the  irritation  dependent  on  such  a  cause.  And  if  the  wound 
do  not  seem  free  and  sloping  enough,  that  defect  may  be  remedied  by 
enlargement  of  the  external  wound  at  its  lower  part.  On  the  first 
rising  of  the  asthenic  action,  we  may  be  for  some  time  uncertain 
whether  the  case  is  one  of  this  nature,  or  peritonitis ;  and  then  a 
sparing  application  of  leeches  over  the  tender  hypoeastrium  is  ezpc^ 
dient.  After  infiltration  is  declared,  however,  farther  spoliation  or 
depression  is  quite  unwarrantable.  By  some  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  enlarge  the  wound,  and  to  divide  the  rectum,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  sweep  of  a  curved  bistoury ;  on  the  principle  of  freely  incising 
the  infiltrated  parts,  and  permitting  the  noxious  fluids  a  ready  outlet. 

IV.  Urinary  Infiltration  and  Peritonitis  may  occur  together ;  sa 
unhappy  combination — known,  or  at  least  suspected,  by  a  blending  of 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  each.  In  treatment,  it  is  perplexing  to 
determine  whether  the  one  disease  shall  be  more  considered  than  the 
other.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  a  safe  general  rule,  to  award  pre-eminence 
to  infiltration  ;  treating  it  much  in  the  ordinary  way ;  in  other  words, 
endeavoring  to  support  the  system  at  all  hazards,  and  hoping  to  aflford 
it  an  opportunity  of  struggling  through  the  inflammatory  action. 

V.  The  Wound  may  inflame  untowardly ;  suppurating  copiously; 
perhaps  sloughing.  This  is  dangerous  to  a  weak  frame,  by  reason  of 
the  grave  amount  of  constitutional  disorder  which  attends,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  deep  part  of  the  wound  is  much  affected  ;  the  patient 
may  sink  under  inflammatory  fever  ;  or  he  may  afterwards  succumb  to 
hectic.  The  inflammation  is  obviated  by  care  in  the  use  of  the  finger 
and  forceps  while  operating — neither  tearing  nor  bruising  ;  and  it  if 
treated  by  ordinary  antiphlogistic  means — cautiously,  with  a  view  to 
the  coming  chance  o^  hectic  tendency,  under  a  long  open  and  discharg- 
ing wound.  For  the  sloughs  must  separate  ;  enlarging  the  wound,  and 
necessarily  delaying  greatly  the  process  of  cure. 

VI.  Cystitis  is  to  be  obviated,  by  operating  only  in  a  quiet  state  of 
the  bladder  ;  by  avoiding  bruise  of  the  prostatic  wound  ;  and  by  using 
the  forceps  and  scoop  with  all  gentleness,  in  reference  to  the  coats  w 
the  viscus. 

VII.  Aggravation  of  Renal  Disease. — Plain  indication  of  organie 
disease  in  the  kidney  is  in  most  cases  held  sufScient  to  contrainmeato 
the  operation.  But  the  symptoms  of  this,  obscure  and  masked,  msj 
have  deceived  the  surgeon.     In  such  circumstances,  the  aggravation 
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following  on  the  operation  will  be  subdued  with  di£Sculty ;  the  patient 
will  in  all  likelihood  perish.  But  there  is  another  source  and  chance 
of  escape — by  chloroform,  as  elsewhere  stated  (PrincipleSy  3d  Am.  Ed. 
p*  741). 

YIIL  Canstitutumal  Irritation  may  prove  dangerous  in  one  of  two 
forms :  1.  As  a  Shock ;  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  operation. 
This  may  occur  to  a  grave  extent,  as  after  other  severe  operations ;  and 
the  patient  may  never  rally — death  taking  place  within  twenty-four 
hours,  by  sinking.  And  here  again  chloroform  is  useful  as  a  means  to 
avert  such  a  casualty  (Prine^tpfes,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  715).  Or  Hectic  may 
ensue;  in  consequence  of  the  wound  remaining  long  open,  and  emitting 
a  copious  discharge  ;  as  is  apt  to  occur  after  inflammation  of  its  track 
in  a  weakly  patient.  Then  we  have  to  invite  restoration  of  the  urethral 
flow,  by  cautious  use  of  a  catheter ;  to  favor  closure  of  the  wound,  and 
diminution  of  the  discharge,  by  suitably  stimulant  dressing ;  and  to 
maintain  the  powers  of  the  system,  by  the  general  treatment  adapted 
for  hectic.  Sometimes,  this  state  of  matters  has  been  found  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  ano|her  stone  within  the  bladder,  preventing  closure 
of  the  internal  wound  ;  overlooked  in  the  operation ;  or,  perhaps,  since 
descended  from  the  kidney.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  our  duty 
to  dilate  the  wound,  and  to  obtain  extrusion  of  the  stone  by  the  scoop 
or  forceps. 

IX.  Eryripelas  may  occur  ;  extending  from  the  wound  to  the  nates 
and  thiffhs,  as  well  as  to  the  perineum  and  abdominal  parietes.  It  is 
obviated,  by  not  operating  unless  the  primse  vise  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  and  by  great  attention  to  cleanliness  ;  maintaining  a  proper 
staflf  of  attendants,  who  keep  the  patient  dry,  clean,  and  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  will  allow. 

X.  The  Wound  may  become  Fistulous. — It  may  contract  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  then  remain  stationary ;  a  portion  of  the  urine  continuing 
to  pass  through  the  fistulous  track.  This  remote  result  is  more  trouble- 
Bome  than  daneerous.  The  urethra  will  most  probably  be  found  at 
fault,  obstructed  in  some  part  of  its  course  by  former  stricture,  or  by 
recent  swelling ;  and  the  catheter  or  bougie  has  to  be  used  accordingly. 
After  due  clearance  of  this  canal,  the  perineal  fistula  will  probably 
close.  If  not,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  obstinate  fistulse  usually  are ;  by 
application  of  a  hot  wire,  at  long  intervals  {Principksy  3d  Am.  Ed.  p. 
221). 

Rectal  fistula  sometimes  results  by  wound  of  the  bowel  at  the  time  of 
the  operation ;  or  it  may  be  caused  more  remotely  by  ulceration.  The 
aperture  may  close  with  the  rest  of  the  wound.  But  not  improbably  it 
remains  open ;  feces  finding  their  way  upwards  into  the  track  of  the 
general  wound,  and  urine  passing  into  the  rectum.  Such  a  casualty  is 
obviated  by  care,  during  the  operation,  in  interposing  the  left  forefinger 
between  the  knife  and  the  bowel,  and  always  using  the  former  most 
cautiously.  Treatment  consists  in  dividing  the  coats  of  the  bowel  up 
to  the  aperture,  as  in  fistula  in  ano ;  but  this  is  not  done  at  once ;  an 
opportunity  is  first  afforded  for  spontaneous  closure. 

ouch  are  the  more  important  and  ordinary  dancers  and  difficulties 
which  attend  this  operation.     We  are  constantly  liable  to  meet  with 
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others,  however,  which  can  scarcely  be  brought  under  any  categoric^ 
arrangement ;  and  yet  for  them  the  surgeon  must  be  at  aJl  times  pre- 
pared.^ 

The  operation  of  lithotomy,  in  itself  difScult,  beset  with  many  dangerii 
and  implicating  important  parts,  cannot  be  expected  to  prove  Teiy 
highly  successful,  even  in  the  most  skilful  hands.  The  ayerage  propor- 
tion of  deaths  hitherto,  in  the  general  practice  of  surgery,  may  perh^M 
be  stated  at  one  in  five  or  six.  But  as  our  science  and  art  advanee,  it 
ifl  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  will  rise  proportionally.  Some  individail 
operators  have  attained  to  pre-eminent  success  in  this  department ;  a 
pre-eminence  apparently  due,  partly  to  operative  dexterity  and  skill, 
partly  to  careful  and  judicious  treatment  both  before  and  alter  the  ope- 
ration, partly  to  a  wise  selection  of  cases.  The  ago  of  the  patient  has 
much  to  do  with  the  prognosis.  In  childhood,  recovery  ia  the  mley 
death  the  exception.  And  the  hale  old  man  is  more  favorably  utuated 
than  the  robust  and  young  adult.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
chances  of  recovery  diminish  with  increase  of  age,  aa  well  as  with 
increase  of  size  in  the  stone.' 

Varieties  in  Lithotomy. 

In  young  childreuy  the  operation  may  be  done  with  a  common  scalpel 
And  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  in  them  the  bladder  rises  compa- 
ratively high.  The  rectum  is  then  the  predominant  viscns  of  the  pelvis; 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  accordingly  not  to  injure  it  by  the  knifie. 
The  patient  may  be  exempted  from  deligation;  held  firmly  on  an  assist- 
ant's knee. 

The  Bilateral  Operation. — When  the  stone  is  known  or  suspected  to 
be  of  large  size — too  large  to  pass  through  the  ordinary  single  wound 
of  the  prostate,  but  not  too  large  to  pass  through  the  outlet  of  the  pelris 
easily — the  wound  is  made  bilateral^  as  has  already  been  explaine<l  (p. 
473).  But  such  bilateral  section  seems  quite  unnecessary  in  ordinarr 
cases. 

If,  unfortunately,  the  surgeon  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  bulk  of 
the  stone ;  and,  after  having  made  his  bilateral  section  with  perineal 
wound,  finds  that  the  stone  is  too  bulky  to  pass,  even  were  it  out  of  the 
bladder,  he  must  either  proceed  to  the  high  operation  or  attempt  to 
break  the  stone,  and  extract  it  piecemeal  through  the  perineum.  The 
crushing  instruments,  necessary  in  such  circumstances,  need  not  be 
described.  They  are  to  be  found  in  cutlers*  shops,  and  in  the  arma- 
mentaria of  most  lithotomists ;  but,  fortunately,  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
called  into  exercise.  The  simplest  form  of  instrument  is  probably  the 
best ;  strong  forceps,  the  blades  armed  with  teeth,  and  the  handl^  ap- 


'  I  liH(l  occasion  to  operate  in  a  case  tlius  complicated ;  the  outlet  of  the  pelni 
narrow;  the  perineum  was  deep;  a  cyst  existed  on  the  lateral  exterior  of  the  prtMtaM: 
at  least  two  round  and  distinct  modullary  tumors  projected  from  the  neck  of  the  blaJ-icr 
into  its  interior;  the  stone  proved  large,  wei((hing  six  ounces  and  a  drachm,  and  mtta^ 
ing  nine  inches  and  a  quarter  in  ib)  largest  circumference.  The  patient  sank  on  the  fiftk 
day,  under  s3'niptoms  of  infiltration.  The  deep  wound  was  more  f^ee  and  uncertain  th«a 
I  could  have  wished,  and  the  operation  was  neeesiinrily  tedious. 

*  Vide  Monthly  Journal,  Nov.  1847,  pp.  S'2o  and  320. 
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prozimated  by  a  powerful  screw.  The  operation  a  deux  temps — cutting 
into  the  bladder  one  day,  and  attempting  to  extract  the  stone  on 
another,  during  suppurative  relaxation — is  wisely  abandoned,  unless  in 
the  case  of  obstinately  encysted  stone,  already  alluded  to  (p.  474).  In 
no  other  circumstances  is  such  a  plan  of  operation  voluntarily  adopted; 
bnt  it  may  be  thrust  upon  an  operator  by  the  stern  force  of  circum- 
ttances. 

The  gorgetj  too,  is  but  little  used  in  the  present  day.  For  the  blunt 
gorget,  the  operator's  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  a  very  superior  sub- 
stitute, as  a  guide  and  conductor  of  forceps  into  the  bladder.  And  the 
cutting  gorget,  however  modified,  can  never  be  so  certain  or  so  safe  as 
a  knife's  point,  guided  and  controlled  as  we  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe.^ In  the  hands  of  the  careless  or  inexperienced,  a  cutting  gorget 
may  be  the  cause  of  frightful  accident.  Pushed  recklessly  on,  it  is  as 
likely  to  be  out  of  the  bladder  as  in  it.  It  may  pass — has  passed — 
between  the  bladder  and  os  pubis,  pushing  up,  bruising,  detaching,  or 
tearing  the  peritoneum ;  or  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  as  has 
more  frequently  been  the  case ;  in  either  way  favoring  the  most  haz- 
ardous infiltration,  and  perhaps  combining  this  with  peritonitis.  It  has 
happened,  indeed,  that  by  a  more  heroic  thrust  the  bladder  has  been 
completely  perforated,  the  intestines  have  protruded,  and  after  death 
the  lobulus  Spigelii  in  the  liver  has  been  found  wounded ! 

The  Recto-vencal  operation  is  also  out  of  date.  It  was  supposed 
that,  by  cutting  through  the  rectum,  and  thence  reaching  the  posterior 
part  of  the  bladder  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  less  hazard  would  be  in- 
curred of  peritonitis,  hemorrhage,  or  infiltration.  But  the  misery  and 
even  danger  of  a  foul  fecal  fistula  remaining,  was  found  by  much 
to  outweigh  the  supposed  safety  of  the  procedure.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, however,  such  an  operation  may  be  thrust  upon  us ;  as  in 
the  case  narrated  by  Mr.  Listen,  where  a  large  stone  was  found  encysted 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder,  and  bulging  into  the  rectum.  In 
that  case  after  the  ordinary  opening  had  been  made  into  the  bladder,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  dislodge  the  stone  without  division  of  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  cyst ;  and  that  could  not  be  accomplished,  without 
incising  the  corresponding  portion  of  bowel.  Then  the  stone  was  readily 
extruded.* 

The  High  Operation. — When  a  stone  is  deemed  too  large  to  pass 
with  safety  through  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  by  the  perineum,  it  is  to 
be  sought  for  above  the  pubes.  By  a  blunt  staff,  introduced  along  the 
urethra,  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  is  elevated  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
pelvis,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  space  uncovered  by  peritoneum  on  the  lower 
and  anterior  aispect.  A  suitable  wound  is  made  through  the  abdominal 
parietes ;  entering  the  knife  immediately  above  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  carrying  it  upwards  as  far  as  seems  necessary ;  cutting  layer  after 
IftyePy  .cautiously,  until  the  vesical  coats  are  reached.  At  the  lowest 
part  of  the  wound,  these  are  punctured ;  and,  the  finger  having  been 

'  Gorget-like  knires  haye  been  inyentcd  for  the  purpose  of  rcDdering  the  prostatic 
wound  Tery  exact  in  its  limits.  But  after  trial  they  have  been  laid  aside,  as  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  knife  guided  by  the  finger. 

*  Liston's  Principles  of  Surgery,  2d  edition,  p.  657. 
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introduced  into  the  bladder,  the  aperture  is  enlarged  to  the  reqiuaite 
extent.  The  stone  is  seized  bj  forceps,  and  removed.  The  wound  is 
brought  together,  having  a  short  tube — or  a  slip  of  lint,  siphon-like— at 
the  lower  part,  by  which  the  urine  may  pass  readily  away,  and  infiltn* 
tion  be  avoided.  To  aid  ih  this  indication,  the  patient  is  laid  on  Ui 
side ;  and  perhaps  a  flexible  catheter  may  also  be  passed  by  the  arethray 
and  retained.  But  with  every  care,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  this  grave 
accident — so  likely  to  occur  from  the  non-dependent  nature  of  the  woimd. 
And,  consequently,  the  results  of  this  operation  are  not  found  to  be  veiy 
encouraging. 

Recently,  an  important  modification  has  been  suggested;  the  pre- 
mising of  a  perineal  puncture ;  a  track  of  wound  resembling  that  of 
lateral  lithotomy,  but  on  a  smaller  scale ;  the  internal  opening  implicat- 
ing the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  only.  Through  this  pune- 
ture  the  elevating  blunt  staff"  is  introduced,  and  may  be  worked  more 
efficiently  than  from  the  urethra.  After  removal  of  the  stone,  a  com- 
mon lithotomy  tube  occupies  the  place  of  the  staff  in  the  perineal  wound, 
and  is  retained  for  some  days,  the  urine  passing  readily  through  it — 
the  patient's  trunk  being  slightly  raised  to  assist  in  this.  The  supri: 
pubal  wound  is  brought  accurately  together  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
and  union  by  the  first  intention  hoped  for.  And  thus  the  operation  may 
be  not  only  simplified  in  performance,  but  also  the  great  danger  by  infil- 
tration may  be  effectually  avoided. 

Lithectasff. — Another  recent  proposal  is  the  substitution  of  litbectasy 
for  lithotomy ;  that  is,  wound  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
and  gradual  dilatation  of  this — for  wound  of  both  this  and  the  prostatic 
portion,  dilatation  and  extraction  following  immediately.  The  operation 
is  simple  and  probably  safe.  Lithotomy  is  performed  on  a  small  scale; 
or  a  puncture  is  made  in  the  central  space  of  the  perineum,  above  the 
anus.  The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  is  reached  and  opened. 
No  attempt  is  then  made  to  reach  the  bladder  and  stone  by  the  finger, 
but  the  wound  is  occupied  by  sponge-tent,  or  by  Arnott's  fluid  dilator ; 
and  thereby  dilatation  is  effected  more  or  less  rapidly.  In  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  the  space  may  be  expected  to  be  suitable  for  in- 
troduction of  instruments,  and  for  removal  of  a  small  stone — the  neck 
of  the  bladder  being  left  undivided,  and  the  great  hazard  by  infiltration 
being  almost  certainly  avoided.^  But  the  manifest  objection  to  this 
proceeding  is,  its  slowness  and  uncertainty.  Under  tedious  and  painful 
dilatation  the  patient  is  very  liable  to  suffer  serious  irritation,  both 
mental  and  bodily ;  and  a  susceptible  frame  may  be  irreparably  injured 
thereby.  Also,  after  the  allotted  period  of  painful  probation  has  passed, 
the  space  may  be  found  insufficient ;  the  dilator  has  to  be  resumed,  or 
the  knife  is  employed;  and,  in  any  way,  danger  is  incurred.  Farther 
experience  is  yet  required,  ere  the  merits  of  this  operation  can  be  finally 
determined.  But  at  present  one  naturally  inclines  to  think  that  it  can 
l»o  applicable  only  to  small  stones  ;  and  that  these  may  be  better  dealt 
with  by  lithotripsy. 

»  Willis  on  Stoue,  p.  100. 
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Palliation  of  Vesical  Calculus. 

We  are  called  upon  to  palliate  the  symptoms  of  stone,  irrespective 
of  any  operation,  when  the  patient  refuses  to  submit  to  this,  or  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  obviously  contraindicate  its  performance. 
If  the  patient  is  very  far  advanced  in  years,  and  suffers  comparatively 
little  from  the  stone,  we  decline  to  operate.  When  the  patient  is  aged, 
and  afflicted  with  great  enlargement  of  the  prostate — perhaps  malig- 
nant— we  cannot  expect  a  successful  issue ;  and  the  operation  can 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  vss  a  likely  means  towards  Euthanasia.  When 
the  kidneys  evince  organic  disease,  by  albuminuria,  renal  pain,  consti- 
tutional disorder,  purulent  urine,  &c.,  we  cannot  expect  but  that  the 
operation  will  cause  renal  aggravation  and  death.  In  these  cases, 
therefore,  and  such  like,  we  content  ourselves  with  palliating  what  we 
cannot  cure.  All  violence  and  imprudence  in  exercise  and  regimen 
are  avoided  ;  the  bowels  are  gently  regulated  ;  by  alkaline  or  acid  reme- 
dies internally,  the  condition  of  the  urine  and  of  the  bladder  is  hoped 
to  be  amended ;  and  by  opiates,  by  the  mouth  or  anus,  pain  is  assuaged. 
When  the  phosphatic  diathesis  is  not  strongly  marked,  nothing  proves 
more  efficacious  than  weak  doses  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  much  diluted. 

Urethral  Calculus, 

Calculus  in  the  urethra  is  sometimes  original ;  foreign  matter  having 
been  in  some  way  introduced  from  without,  and  calculous  deposit  con- 
cretins  on  this  as  a  nucleus.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  it  is 
Beconoary ;  a  vesical  calculus  having  been  arrested  in  its  progress  out- 
wards. It  may  be  simply  impacted  in  the  canal,  which  dilates  behind 
it ;  or  it  may  become  imbedded  in  a  cyst  or  cavity — sometimes  formed 
of  the  urethral  parietes,  sometimes  of  condensed  areolar  tissue  exterior 
to  these.  In  the  latter  case,  the  symptoms  may  be  slight;  there  being 
little  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine.  Impaction  in  the  canal,  on  the 
other  hand,  causes  much  distress,  by  pain,  frequent  desire  to  make  water, 
and  imperfect  ability  to  obey  the  call.  If  obstruction  is  complete,  serious 
danger  by  retention  of  urine  ensues.  The  calculus,  when  situated  an- 
teriorly, ms^  be  felt  by  manipulation  in  the  course  of  the  urethra. 

Treatment  varies  according  to  circumstances.  1.  If  the  stone  be  of 
considerable  bulk,  and  arrested  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  canal — and 
more  especially  if  retention  of  urine  exist — a  catheter  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, by  which  the  stone  is  dislodged,  and  pushed  back  into  the  blad- 
der. There  it  can  be  afterwards  dealt  with  by  Lithotripsy.  2.  If  the 
stone  be  small,  and  situated  anteriorly,  it  is  to  be  brought  to  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  and  thence  extruded.  Such  forward  movement  may  be 
eifected  by  the  fingers  simply.  Or  a  loop  of  wire  may  be  insinuated 
past  and  behind  the  stone;  and  thus  it  may  be  extracted,  like  a  cork 
out  of  a  bottle.  Or  it  may  be  seized  by  small  dressing  forceps ;  or 
more  readily,  by  Hunter's  forceps.  Or  a  bent  probe  may  be  passed  be- 
hind, and  by  it  extrusion  may  be  effected,  as  in  the  case  of  foreign 
bodies  lodged  in  the  nose  or  ear.     3.  But  the  stone  may  be  fixed,  and 
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not  inclined  to  move  in  any  direction.  Then  it  is  to  be  cat  out.  If 
situate  in  the  prostatic  or  membranous  portions,  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy on  the  gripe  may  be  had  recourse  to  (p.  469).  The  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  passed  into  the  rectum,  push  the  stone  forwards  on  the  peri- 
neum ;  and  there,  through  a  semilunar  incision  made  across  the  raplrf, 
above  the  anus,  it  may  be  extracted.  Or,  hiteral  lithotomy  may  be  per^ 
formed  on  a  small  scale.  And  in  having  recourse  to  this  latter  operattoa, 
for  a  stone  of  some  size,  lodged  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra, 
and  long  resident  there,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  considerable  alter* 
ation  may  have  taken  place  in  the  bladder.  It  may  have  contracted 
completely  on  the  stone ;  the  ends  of  the  ureters  abutting  on  this,  and 
there  being  no  cavity  beyond ;  the  urine  coming  away  constantly,  by 
stillicidium.  If  a  stone  be  found  already  in  the  perineal  portion  of  the 
urethra,  it  is  to  be  removed  through  a  direct  incision,  made  in  the  centre 
of  the  raph^.  If  one  present  itself  anterior  to  the  scrotum,  it  is  well 
not  to  excise  it  there;  for,  wounds  in  that  situation  are  slow  to  heal, 
and  apt  to  degenerate  into  troublesome  fistul».  By  manipulation  let  it 
be  brought  behind  the  scrotum — ^if  it  refuse  to  advance  to  the  orifice — 
and  there  let  it  be  excised,  through  a  deeper  but  more  manageable 
wound.  Not  unfrequently  a  calculus,  after  having  passed  all  the  rest  of 
the  urethra,  with  more  or  less  suffering  to  the  patient,  is  arrested  at  the 
orifice.  Thence  forceps,  or  a  bent  probe,  may  remove  it.  But  if  suck 
difiSculty  be  experienced  in  the  attempt,  as  to  threaten  laceration  of  the 
parts,  let  an  incision  be  made  to  dilate  the  orifice,  by  means  of  a  narrov 
probe-pointed  bistoury ;  and  then  extrusion  will  be  simple  and  immedi- 
ate. 4.  Sometimes  a  calculus,  lodged  in  the  urethra,  works  its  way  out 
by  ulceration  and  abscess ;  presenting  itself  in  the  perineum  or  scrotum; 
a  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  process,  not  to  be  wished  for,  or  trusted  to 
in  treatment.  [5.  Frequently,  the  fragment  or  the  entire  calculus  may 
be  broken  to  pieces  by  a  drilling  process.  For  this  purpose,  an  instru- 
ment like  Civiale's  three-bladed  lithontriptor,  but  smaller,  may  be  em- 
ployed. It  consists  of  a  canula  inclosing  a  steel  rod  which  terminates 
in  a  three-pronged  forceps,  and  which  is  perforated  by  another  rod, 
the  extremity  of  which  is  sharp  and  hard  for  drilling.     The  forceps  is 

[Fig.  217.] 


[iDvtramcnt  for  cstcking  and  breaking  Calculiu  in  the  Tret  bra.    (From  Fer|niMoii.)-~Ez>.] 

closed  by  pushing  the  canula  over  the  blades,  which  open  again  so  soon 
as  the  canula  is  drawn  back ;  the  drill  is  worked  by  simply  turning  it 
with  the  hand,  or,  if  necessary,  with  a  bow.  When  the  forceps  is  com- 
pletely closed,  the  instrument  resembles  a  straight  catheter;  it  is  intro- 
duced in  this  condition  until  it  touches  the  stone ;  then  the  canula  is 
withdrawn,  the  forceps  expands,  and  by  a  little  management  is  made  to 
inclose  the  calculus;  the  canula  is  again  thrust  forwards,  the  stone 
secured,  and  the  drill  speedily  breaks  it  to  pieces  small  enoun-h  to  escape 
by  the  urethra. — Ed.] 
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Pr^tutial  Calculut, — When  the  prepuce  is  congenitally  long,  and  of 
tight  orifice,  and  when  the  patient  labors  nnder  calculous  diatheais,  a 
concretion  may  form  exteriorly  to  the  urethra,  within  the  cavity  of  the 
prepuce;  the  urine  being  in  aome  proportion  retained  there,  aner  mic- 
tnntion,  and  haring-  opportunity  thuB  afforded  for  deposit.  The  symp- 
toms are  most  manifest ;  painful  and  frequent  micturition ;  congestion  of 
the  parts ;  the  stone  to  be  felt  by  manipulation,  and  also  on  introduction 
of  a  probe  through  the  narrow  preputial  orifice.  Treatment  is  simple. 
By  a  curved  bistoury  the  prepuce  is  divided  on  its  lower  aspect ;  and 
by  this  simple  incision  two  evils  are  at  once  remedied;  the  stone  is  dis- 
lodged, and  the  condition  of  phymosis  is  removed. 

ProKtatic  CalculuB. 

The  term  Proitatic  is  not  applied  to  a  vesical  calculus,  which,  in  its 
passage  outwards,  has  been  arrested  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra ;  but  is  properly  limited  to  those  concretions  which  form  in  the 
ducts  of  the  prostate  gland.  They  are  of  small  size,  brown,  smooth, 
and  sometimes  numerous ;  and  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  deposited  from  the  secretion  of  the  ducts. 
They  produce  more  or  less  "irritation  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder ;  especially  after  the  blad-  [F'r.  218.] 

der  has  been  emptied.  When  they  project  into 
the  canal,  a  sensation  of  rubbing  may  be  felt 
irhen  a  sound  passes  over  them.  And,  if  in 
numbers,  they  may  be  felt  sliding  on  each 
other,  by  a  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
and  pressing  upon  the  part.  Whatever  tends 
to  vitiate  and  retain  the  secretion  of  the  ducts, 
tends  to  the  formation  of  such  concretions.  '"'a^  9» 

Hence  they  are  generally  met  with  in  cases  of  ~ 

Ught  stricture  of  the  posterior  part   of  the 

urethnt  The  ordinary  re»olt  is  one  of  t.o  „„.^e.^^  „^o^>- 
events.     Ihe  calculus,  rcacbing  the  orince  of  ■*.] 

the  duct,  drops  back  into  the  bladder,  and  may 

be  either  extruded  thence,  or  remaining  may  constitute  the  nucleus  of 
a  vesical  concretion.  Or  the  stone  or  stones  remain  in  the  substance 
of  the  g^and ;  perhaps  leading  to  abscess  and  disorganization. 

In  the  case  of  small  projecting  calculi,  they  may  be  dislodged  by  the 
end  of  a  catheter ;  to  be  afterwards  passed  by  the  urethra,  or  to  be 
ground  by  lithotripsy.  And  in  the  great  m^ority  of  cases  they  may 
be  passed  readily  enough,  if  no  unnatural  obstruction  exist  in  the 
nrejihra.  When  numerous  calculi  lodge  in  the  gland,  a  small  lithotomy 
may  be  had  recourse  to — an  operation,  however,  which  is  very  seldom 
required. 

CaUalut  in  the  Female. 

As  already  stated,  urinary  concretions  are  comparatively  rare  in  the 
female;  for  two  reasons;  because  the  calculous  diathesis  is  less  common; 
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and  because,  the  urethra  being  short,  capacious,  straight,  and  well- 
flooded,  extrusion  of  renal  formations  is  more  probable  than  their  reten- 
tion. Nuclei  are  not  unfrequentlj  afforded,  howeyer,  by  the  introdae- 
tion  of  foreign  matters  from  without ;  and  these  substances  maj  be  of 
bulk  and  form  not  favorable  to  extrusion  under  any  drcnmstancea; 
bodkins,  pencils,  glass  stoppers,  coal,  sandstone,  &c. 

When  a  stone  does  form,  and  remains,  the  symptoms  it  oocanons 
are  quite  analogous  to  those  in  the  male.  Perquisition  is  made  by  a 
short,  straight,  steel  staff,  slightly  curved  at  the*  extremity.  And  a 
stone,  having  been  found,  may  generally  be  got  rid  of  without  incision. 
The  urethra  admits  of  great  dilatation ;  and  if  this  be  done  gradoally, 

but  little  pain  is  caused.      Sponge-tent,  Weiss's  metallic  dilator,  or 

* 

[Fig.  219.] 


[Welfls'B  Metallic  Dilator ;  the  black  lines  show  the  instrument  eloeed :  the  dotted  linee  repieeaut  the  blata 
expanded  by  turning  the  screw,  which  is  connected  with  the  handle.     (From  Fergiuaon.>^B».] 

Arnott's  fluid  dilator,  may  be  employed.  And  a  sufficiency  of  space 
having  been  so  obtained,  forceps  or  a  scoop  are  introduced,  and  the 
stone  removed.  The  risk  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dilatation, 
power  of  retention  may  be  seriously  impaired,  and  more  or  less  incon- 
venience by  incontinence  of  urine  may  result. 

Lithotripsy  was  at  one  time  supposed  unsuitable  to  the  female;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  fully  as  applicable  as  to  the  male — the 
shortness  and  amplitude  of  the  urethra  favoring,  indeed,  the  introdac- 
tion  and  efficient  play  of  the  instruments.  Subsequent  expulsion  of  the 
fragments,  too,  is  more  easy  and  safe.* 

If  the  stone  be  found  of  larger  size  than  to  pass  by  dilatation  alone, 
and  if  lithotripsy  should  not  be  considered  advisable,  the  knife  is  to  be 
used — sparingly.  A  straight  staff  is  introduced ;  on  it  a  probe-pointed 
straight  bistoury  is  passed ;  and  the  urethra  is  notched,  upwards  and 
outwards,  on  each  side — the  knife*s  edge  being  chiefly  applied  at  the 

1  Civiale,  Traits  Pratique  et  Historique  de  la  Lithotritie,  Paris,  1847. 
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neck  of  the  bladder.  Dilatation  is  then  resumed  ;  and  extraction 
effected. 

A  stone  has  made  its  spontaneous  exit  from  the  female  bladder,  into 
the  vagina,  by  ulceration. 

Sometimes  calculous  matter  collects  at  the  lower  part  of  the  orifice 
of  the  female  urethra ;  forming  a  concretion  of  greater  or  less  size, 
which  becomes  imbedded  in  a  partial  dilatation  of  the  canal — bulging 
into  the  vagina.  The  urine  passes  over  it,  freelj  but  painfully ;  it  may 
produce  most  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  stone ;  yet,  from  its  lateral 
and  sacculated  position,  it  may  be  overlooked  in  the  introduction  of  a 
sound.  It  is  a  good  rule,  therefore,  in  cases  of  suspected  stone  in  the 
female,  to  direct  our  attention  to  this  part,  after  the  bladder  has  been 
explored  unsuccessfully. 

WoUaston  on  Cystic  Oxide,  &c.  Phil.  Tr.  toI.  c.  p.  223,  Lond.  1810.  Marcet  on  the 
Chemical  History  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Calculous  Disorders,  Lond.  1817.  Sanson, 
Dee  Moyens  de  Parvenir  k  lar  Vessie  par  le  Rectum^  &c.  Paris,  1817.  Prout  on  the  Nature 
mnd  Treatment  of  Gravel,  &c.  Lond.  1818.  Arnott,  Essay  on  the  Different  Modes  of 
Extracting  Stone,  &c.  Lond.  1821.  Key  on  Section  of  the  Prostatic  Gland  in  Lithotomy, 
Lond.  1824.  Dupuytren,  sur  TOp^ration  de  la  Taille,  Paris,  1826.  Deschamps,  Traits 
Historique  et  Dogmatique  de  TOp^ration  de  la  TaiUe,  Paris,  1826 ;  Dupuytren,  Sur  une 
liani^re  Nouyelle  de  Pratiquer  I'Op^ration  de  la  Pierre,  par  Sanson  et  B^gin,  Paris,  1886. 
8ouberbielle,  Observations  sur  les  Operations  de  Cystotomie  Suspubienne,  &c.  Paris, 
1828.  Heurteloup,  Principles  of  Lithotrity,  &c.  Lond.  1881.  King,  Litliotomy  and 
lithotrity  Compared,  Lond.  1882.  Crosse  on  the  Formation,  Constituents,  and  Extrac- 
tion of  the  Urinary  Calculus,  Lond.  1885.  Willis  on  Urinary  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment, Lond.  1838.  Civiale,  Traits  de  T Affection  Calculeuse,  Paris,  1888 ;  also  Traits 
Pratique  et  Historique  de  la  Lithotritie,  Paris,  1847.  Brodie,  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  Lond.  1842.  Bence  Jones  on  Gravel,  Calculus,  &c.  Lond.  1842;  also 
Animal  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases,  1860.  Scharling  on 
the  Chemical  Discrimination  of  Vesical  Calculi,  translated  by  Hoskins,  1842.  Garrod, 
Lectures  in  the  Lancet,  1849.  Prout  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Stomach  and  Renal 
Diseases,  &c.  Lond.  1849.  Golding  Bird  on  Urinary  Deposits,  Lond.  1851.  [Gross, 
DiBeases  and  Injuries  of  the  Bladder,  Prostate  Gland  and  Urethra,  Philad.  1851.— -!Ed.] 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Cystitis. 

The  inflammatory  process,  attacking  the  bladder,  may  be  acate  or 
chronic;  and  either  form  constitutes  a  formidable  disease.  Ae^ 
ChfititU  may  be  the  result  of  direct  injury ;  as  in  Lithotripsy  or  Litho- 
tomy. Or  it  may  be  a  continuation,  or  a  metastasis,  of  inflammatory 
action  elsewhere ;  as  in  gonorrhoea.  Or,  it  may  be  of  idiopathic  oricin. 
Or,  it  may  follow  the  use  of  internal  irritants  ;  as  cantharides.  Host 
frequently,  it  is  the  consequence  of  virulent  and  ill-treated  eonorriuBa. 
The  symptoms  are :  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  also  referred 
to  the  perineum  and  sacrum,  sometimes  stinging  along  the  nretkrm ; 
tenderness  over  the  pubes  ;  the  urine  voided  very  frequently,  with  mat 
pain  and  straining — the  pain  being  greatest  after  the  bladder  has  been 
emptied  ;  the  urine  at  first  clouded  with  mucus,  afterwards  pariform  ia 
character ;  sometimes,  after  the  urine  has  passed,  a  small  qaantity  of 
puriform  matter  is  expelled  with  much  sufiering ;  often  the  urine  is 
mixed  with  blood ;  sometimes,  after  scanty  and  turbid  urine  has  passed, 
pure  blood  escapes,  in  drops,  or  other  small  quantity.  The  system  is 
involved  in  smart  sympathetic  fever.  The  action  may  extend  by  the 
external  coat  of  the  viscus,  and  general  peritonitis  result. 

Spasm  may  simulate  most  of  the  symptoms ;  but  is  known  by  ab- 
sence of  inflammatory  fever,  and  by  the  character  of  the  pain — which,  in 
spasm,  is  sudden  in  its  accession,  not  gravescent,  rapid  in  its  disappear- 
ance, and  may  be  intermittent  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  121). 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  cystitis,  antiphlogistics  are  to  be  plied 
actively.  Blood  is  drawn  from  part  and  system ;  fomentations  and  the 
hip-bath  are  used ;  antimony,  and  if  need  be,  calomel  and  opium  are 
given  ;  opium,  by  the  mouth  and  rectum,  is  usually  indispensable — after 
bleeding — to  subdue  pain  ;  and  the  recumbent  posture  must  be  rigidly 
enjoined.  This  last  indication  is  indeed  imperative,  in  the  treatment  of 
all  inflammatory  affections  of  the  bladder  ;  the  erect  and  semi-erect 
postures  tending  obviously  to  favor  determination  of  blood  to  the  pelvic 
organs.  The  bowels  are  to  be  relieved  by  enemata,  aided  by  the 
gentlest  possible  laxatives ;  so  as  to  avoid  straining.  During  conva- 
lescence, the  urine  will  probably  require  a  special  treatment ;  varying, 
according  as  that  fluid  evinces  an  acid  or  an  alkaline  character. 

Chronic  Cystitis^  or  Catarrhus  Vesicse^  is  generally  symptomatic  of 
some  other  affection  ;  of  gleet ;  of  stricture  ;  of  enlarged  prostate ;  of 
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Btone  in  the  bladder ;  of  hemorrhoids,  or  other  disease  of  the  rectum  ; 
of  renal  irritation.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  idiopathic.  Micturition 
18  frequent  and  painful,  and  the  urine  contains  much  viscid  mucus. 
Often  the  recipient  vessel  seems  almost  entirely  filled  with  mucus,  thick, 
glutinous,  and  very  adherent  to  the  bottom.  At  first,  it  is  grayish  and 
streaked ;  the  streaks  dependent  on  phosphate  of  lime ;  afterwards  it 
becomes  brown,  ammoniacal,  and  intensely  fetid.  Not  unfrequently 
there  is  admixture  of  pus ;  sometimes  of  blood.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  thickened  and  congested;  it  may  ulcerate;  the  muscular  coat  is  hyper- 
trophied,  and  may  sacculate  ;  the  kidneys  are  sooner  or  later  involved. 
By  ulceration,  it  has  happened  that  a  communication  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum  has  been  formed.  Also,  the  fundus  has  become 
perforated  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  constituting  an  entero- 
▼esical  fistula.  The  system  is  always  affected  more  or  less.  And  this 
is  the  diagnostic  between  catarrh,  and  mere  irritability  of  the  bladder. 
In  the  latter,  the  system  is  free ;  in  the  former,  it  is  always  involved, 
and,  in  general,  seriously. 

In  treatment,  little  benefit  need  be  looked  for,  unless  the  obvious 
cause,  when  it  exists,  be  removed.  Stricture  must  be  cured ;  stone 
must  be  taken  away  ;  the  rectum  must  be  restored  to  a  healthy  state. 
Disease  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  prostate  may  be  palliated,  but  are  not 
always  curable.  For  the  disease  itself,  opium  is  of  great  service ; 
allaying  irritation,  and  lulling  inordinate  action.  The  buchu,  pareira, 
tt&d  uva  ursi,  with  mineral  acids,  are  useful,  as  in  alkaline  urine  from 
other  causes.  Regimen  is  generous,  rather  than  otherwise ;  to  support 
the  system.  There  is  no  tolerance  of  either  purging  or  bloodletting. 
Iron  often  is  of  great  use;  and  perhaps  the  best  form  is  the  tincture  of 
the  muriate.  From  a  combination  of  benzoic  acid  with  copaiba,  relief 
sometimes  results.  And  counter-irritation  is  often  of  the  greatest 
service ;  on  the  hypogastrium,  or  over  the  sacrum — the  latter  the  pre- 
ferable situation — unless,  indeed,  there  be  already  too  much  irritation 
there,  in  the  form  of  bed-sore.  In  severe  cases,  the  actual  cautery 
maybe  warrantable;  to  a  very  limited  extent,  however;  there  being  no 
tolerance  in  the  system  of  the  exhaustion  and  irritation  of  a  large 
suppurating  surface. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  remedies :  Opium  in  full 
doses,  and  repeated,  so  as  to  overcome  pain  and  irritation.  If  opium 
disagree,  hyoscyamus  may  be  substituted.  Of  the  mineral  acids,  the 
dilute  muriatic  and  nitric  are  usually  preferred ;  in  doses  of  eight  or 
ten  drops,  gradually  increased.  The  pareira  is  given  in  decoction. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  in  three  pints  of  water,  is  boiled  down  to 
one  pint;  and  of  this,  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  may  be  taken  daily ; 
or  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  extract,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or 
thirty  grains  daily.  Of  the  buchu  and  uva  ursi,  in  the  form  of  strong 
infusion,  ounce  doses  are  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  tincture 
of  the  muriate  of  iron  is  administered,  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  fifteen 
drops  twice  daily.  A  drachm  of  benzoic  acid,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
copaiba,  made  into  an  emulsion  with  camphor  mixture,  may  be  taken  in 
ounce  doses,  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours. 

The  milder  cases  yield  to  such  remedies.     The  more  severe  probably 
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do  not.  In  them^  other  measures  must  be  had  recourse  to,  and  Ae 
most  promising  is  injection  of  the  bladder,  never  to  be  employed,  how- 
ever, except  in  aggravated  cases,  and  after  ordinary  means  have  fSuled, 
otherwise  it  may  itself  prove  the  source  of  no  inconsiderable  injury.  It 
is  also  essential  that  no  acute  or  subacute  exacerbation  be  present;  tlu 
disease  must  be  thoroughly  chronic.  The  injection  is  at  first  detergent 
and  soothing,  water,  or  a  decoction  of  poppies.  Then  a  mixture  of  lea 
minims  of  dilute  nitric  acid  with  two  ounces  of  distilled  water  is  throwa 
in,  and  allowed  to  remain  about  thirty  seconds.  In  two  days  the  in- 
jection is  repeated,  and  the  dose  of  acid  is  gradually  increased ;  by  ind 
by  the  injection  may  be  given  daily,  not  oftener.^  In  extremely  chronic 
cases,  the  bladder  may  be  thoroughly  washed  out  by  means  of  a  doable 
catheter,  to  the  main  orifice  of  which  a  small  enema-syringe  is  adi4>ted, 
and  by  means  of  which  apparatus  a  strong  and  continuous  current  is 
established  in  the  viscus.  Should  at  any  time  pain  or  even  uneasiness 
follow  the  use  of  this  means,  however,  the  practice  must  be  discontinued. 
In  very  obstinate  cases,  it  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  make  a  cau- 
tious trial  of  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  substance,  to  the 
mucous  coat,  as  proposed  by  M.  Lallemand.  The  bladder  having  been 
emptied,  the  porte-caustique  is  passed,  and  the  stylet  having  been 
pushed  forwards,  a  momentary  contact  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  with  the 
lining  membrane  is  permitted.  The  instrument  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
a  portion  of  the  caustic,  dissolved  in  mucus,  pervades  the  viscus.  This 
is  to  be  done  very  warily,  and  the  after  consequences  most  be  anxiously 
watched,  lest  overaction  ensue. 

Irritable  Bladder. 

In  healthy  states  of  the  urine  and  bladder,  the  stimulus  of  the  former 
operates  on  the  latter  only  according  to  quantity ;  a  certain  amount  of 
fluid  having  accumulated,  an  uneasy  sensation  is  felt,  and  the  bladder 
contracts  in  obedience  to  that  stimulus,  seeking  relief  thereby.  If  the 
urine  be  abnormally  acrid,  however ;  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  be  morbidly  sensitive ;  or,  more  particularly,  if  both  these 
states  exist  together — the  ordinary  stimulus  of  the  urine  is  found  to  be 
intolerable,  and  frequent,  uneasy  micturition  results,  constituting  the 
affection  termed  Irritable  Bladder.  Pathologically,  it  differs  from  any 
form  of  cystitis,  in  depending  on  irritation,  and  not  on  the  inflamma- 
tory process ;  there  is  not  necessarily  any  structural  change  in  the 
coats  of  the  bladder.  Practically,  it  is  known  by  the  absence  of  grave 
constitutional  disorder,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  profuse  secretion 
of  vitiated  mucus,  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Catarrhus  Vesica. 
No  doubt,  however,  these  affections  may  and  do,  not  unfrequently, 
coalesce,  the  irritation  inducing  inflammatory  action,  and  becoming 
merged  therein.  Concussion  and  compression  of  the  brain  are  often 
associated,  yet  are  regarded  as  distinct  affections  (p.  46),  and  so  here. 

The  symptoms  of  Irritable  Bladder  are :  frequent  micturition,  with 
uneasiness  ratlier  than  actual  pain ;  the  desire  is  almost  constant,  the 

•  Fur  fiirllicr  details  of  the  lolnra  cesiar,  sec  Monthly  Journaly  May  1800,  p.  4m*. 
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slightest  quantity  of  accumulated  urine  proving  an  unnatural  stimulus 
to  the  irritable  mucous  coat,  and  relief  is  obtained  on  evacuation  being 
completed.  The  pulse  and  general  system  are  comparatively  unaffected. 
The  urine  may  be  limpid  and  clear,  frequently  it  is  clouded  by  mucus, 
not  unfrequently  it  furnishes  deposit  of  the  urates.  The  cavity  of  the 
bladder  is  contracted,  but  not  necessarily  with  structural  change.  In 
some  cases,  the  coats  have  been  found  thinner  than  in  health.  The 
source  of  irritation  may  be  in  the  mucous  coat  itself.  More  frequently 
it  is  elsewhere — affection  of  the  kidney,  in  phosphatic  or  oxalic  diathesis, 
for  example ;  ascarides,  hemorrhoids,  or  other  disease  of  the  rectum ; 
calculus,  or  other  irritation  in  the  urethra.     In  children,  it  not  unfre- 

5[aently  depends  'on  a  contracted  state  of  the  preputial  orifice.  Most 
requently,  the  affection  is  found  to  originate  in  derangement  of  the 
kidney  and  of  the  general  health ;  and  this  at  once  sives  the  two  com- 
ponent parts,  the  acridity  of  urine,  and  perverted  sensibility  in  the 
mucous  coat.  Indeed,  these  morbid  states  very  seldom  are  separate, 
for  if  irritation  commence  in  the  bladder,  it  is  thence  extended  to  the 
uro-poietic  system,  and  derangement  of  secretion  necessarily  follows. 

Treatment  consists  in  looking  for  a  cause,  and  in  removing  .it,  if 
possible,  amending  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  general  health,  and 
restoring  the  urethra,  rectum,  and  other  parts  to  a  sound  state.  By 
anodynes,  given  by  both  mouth  and  anus,  but  especially  in  the  latter 
way,  the  irritation  is  subdued.  And,  throughout,  a  constant  regard 
is  had  to  the  state  of  the  urine.  The  small  doses  of  alkali,  largely 
diluted  (p.  461),  are  often  found  very  serviceable.  Recumbency  is 
advisable,  at  all  events  in  cases  of  severity.  And  should  these  simple 
means  fail,  recourse  is  had  to  smart  counter-irritation,  by  blistering 
above  the  pubes,  or  over  the  sacrum. 

Mental  anxiety  induces  a  temporary  simulation  of  this  disease ;  or, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  said  to  cause  a  variety  of  it.  The  mucous  coat  is 
increased  in  sensibility,  and  the  whole  frame  is  in  unwonted  excitement. 
The  urine  is  not  acrid ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  copious,  pale,  aqueous,  and 
bland;  and  stimulates  by  quantity,  rather  than  by  quality.  In  this  case, 
hyoscyamus  and  other  direct  ^datives  are  all  powerful ;  together  with 
attention  to  the  manifest  cause  of  the  disorder. 

Hseviaturia. 

By  this  term  is  understood  spontaneous  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
urethra.  It  may  proceed  from  different  sources.  1.  From  the  Kidney. 
— Stone  in  the  kidney  is  often  accompanied  by  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  mucous  membrane  in  contact  with  the  stone  ;  more  especially  after 
violent  exercise,  error  in  diet,  or  other  source  of  aggravation  in  gravel. 
Blows  on  the  renal  region  cause  hematuria  ;  the  blood  in  such  a  case 
sometimes  passing  in  large  quantity.  Occasionally,  the  occurrence  takes 
place  without  any  assignable  exciting  cause,  in  cases  of  structural  dis- 
ease of  the  organ. 

The  renal  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  known,  by  the  blood  being 
diffused  equably  through  the  urine;  by  the  expelled  fluid  containing 
cylindrical  portions  of  fibrine,  like  small  worms,  the  result  of  coagula 
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in  the  ureter— Bomethnes  edorlesB,  sometimes  of  a  pale 
the  appearaaoe  of  blood  being  preeeded  and  acoom] 
heat  in  the  loins,  and  other  r^al  symptoms  ;- 
when  snch  symptoms  are  present  on  one  ude  only. 

Treatment  eonsists  in  such  means  %s  are  best  ealoolatod  to 
the  cause.    In  the  case  of  external  ii^ary,  rest,  fomentatioiiy  law  §Kl^ 
leechinff  if  necessary.      In  the  case  of  stone^  the  pallutiva  or 
thoron^ly  remedial  measnres,  which  we  have  already  seen  to  lo 
in  this  disease.    In  the  idiopathic  hemorrhage,  oonneetad  widi  a 
rally  relaxed  state  of  system,  and  threatening  exhamtioii  hj 
snch  remedies  as  are  useful  for  nassiye  hemorrhage— nnora 
rest,  local  application  of  odd,  and  internal  use  of  gallic  add. 

2.  Frmn  the  Bladder, — This  is  the  most  frequent  variety ;  aa  aheeiy 
seen,  a  very  constant  attendant  on  vesical  calculus ;  and  uieat  EaUs  ti 
be  aggravated  by  circumstances.  It  may  also  proceed  fhym  a  uiiigwiai 
or  inflamed  stafe  of  the  mucous  membrane,  unconnected  with  the  |r^ 
sence  of  any  foreign  body.  More  or  less,  it  is  common  in  eystitk 
From  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat  it  cannot  fail  to  oeenr.  B^  p»- 
haps  the  most  frequent  source,  next  to  that  of  calculua,  is  enlavgad  aal 
ulcerated  prostate.  And  if  this  state  coexist  with  calenloa,  the  loss  sf 
blood  is  likely  to  be  both  large  and  frequent.  Malignant  tmnor  of  lis 
bladder,  as  it  ulcerates,  must  furnish  blood ;  and  a  large 
flow  from  injury  done  to  the  coats  of  the  viscus,  hy  fll-managed 
bougies,  or  lithontriptors.  Worms  lodge  in  the  bladder ; 
though  rarely ;  and  they  have  been  known  to  occasion  pnrfbae  mad 
fatal  loss  of  blood. 

Vesical  hemorrhage  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  furnish  hlood  luhiiHy 
pure  from  the  urethra.  And,  in  general,  this  variety  of  hematuria  nay 
be  known,  by  the  blood  not  being  mixed  with  the  urine ;  the  latter  in 
passes  off  first,  tolerably  pure ;  and  the  blood  comes  last,  more  or  ha 
changed  by  mixture  with  the  residue  of  the  urine.  It  is  also  known  Ij 
the  absence  of  renal  symptoms ;  and  by  the  presence  of  nndoahtad  smm 
of  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  other  disease  of  that  viscus,  or  of  aftctwa 
of  the  prostate.  In  the  case  of  direct  ^jury  done  to  the  bladder  Ij 
instruments,  there  need  be  no  room  for  doubt.  Treatment,  vaiyiag 
accof  ding  to  the  cause,  is  plain  and  obvious,  and  need  not  be  {MUrtiea- 
larized. 

Sometimes  blood  escapes  in  large  quantity — ^in  the  case  of  atme,  cr 
enlarged  prostate — and  accumulates  in  the  bladder ;  coagulating,  aal 
causing  retention  of  urine.  A  hard  tumor  is  felt  in  the  hyponstrima; 
the  ordinary  distressful  signs  of  retention  are  all  present;  on  mtrodae- 
ing  the  catheter,  only  a  small  quantity  of  bloody  urine  passes  off;  the 
fibrinous  clot  may  be  felt  plainly  enough,  on  moving  the  instmmeDt's 
point;  and,  on  withdrawing  the  catheter,  it  is  founcT  more  or  less  o^ 
structed  by  coagulum.  If  the  symptoms  be  not  urgent,  we  may  coatsat 
ours^es  with  occasional  introduction  of  the  catheter,  to  remove  ifhtX 
loose  nuid  there  is;  the  coagulum  gradually  dissolves  in  the  urine,  sad 
comes  awav.  If  urgency  exist,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  inject  a  smsD 
quantity  of  warm  water ;  and  then,  by  the  exhaustion  of  a  powerful  sod 
well-fitting  syringe,  to  endeavor  to  break  down  and  remove  at  least  wwe 
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of  the  clot.  In  the  case  of  spontaneous  disruption  of  stone,  attended 
irith  such  complication,  it  is  expedient  to  have  instant  recourse  to  litho- 
tomy, provided  the  state  of  system  be  found  suflSciently  tolerant  of  such 
a  severe  proceeding  (p.  457). 

8.  From  the  Urethra. — In  this'  case  there  is  absence'  of  both  renal 
and  vesical  symptoms;  the  blood  passes  pure,  irrespective  of  any  desire 
to  evacuate  the  bladder ;  and  there  is  usually  some  plain  cause  for  the 
accident — as  injury,  inflammatory  action,  erection  in  chordee,  or  exces- 
sive venereal  excitement.  The  application  of  cold,  with  recumbency, 
usually  sufSces  for  arrest.  In  extreme  cases,  following  chordee,  pressure 
may  be  made  on  or  near  the  orifice,  and  at  the  perineum ;  so  as  to  include 
the  source  of  bleeding  between  the  two  compressed  points — preventing 
escape  in  either  direction,  and  converting  the  effused  blood  into  its  own 
hemostatic.  In  the  case  of  wound,  the  ordinary  principles  of  surgery 
are  put  in  force.  * 

EnureBis^  or  Incontinence  of  Urine. 

Practically,  this  affection  may  be  divided  into  that  which  affects  the 
adult  and  the  aged,  and  that  which  occurs  in  children.  In  the  former, 
one  of  two  events  has  taken  place.  Retention  of  urine  has  occurred ; 
the  bladder  has  become  greatly  distended ;  and  the  recently  secreted 
urine,  finding  no  room  in  that  viscus,  dribbles  away  slowly  and  involun- 
tarily by  the  penis.  In  other  words,  incontinence  in  this  case  is  but  a 
symptom  of  a  more  serious  affection — retention  of  urine.  Or,  as  more 
frequently  happens  in  the  aged,  the  parts  have  simply  lost  their  tone ; 
the  expelling  power  is  small,  while  the  retaining  power  is  almost  or 
wholly  gone ;  and  the  urethra  is  little  more  than  a  passive  tube,  through 
which  the  urine  flows  outwards,  shortly  after  secretion.  In  the  former 
case,  treatment  is  by  the  use  of  the  catheter ;  directing  our  attention  to 
the  true  disease — retention.*  The  other  form  is  regarded  as  but  one  of 
the  many  signs  of  senile  decay,  and  treated  accordingly.  Temporary 
relief  may  in  some  cases  be  afforded,  by  the  internal  use  of  nux  vomica, 
or  strychnia ;  a  degree  of  tone  being  restored  to  the  parts  for  a  time. 
Sut,  in  general,  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  attention  to  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  by  the  wearing  of  urinals  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

In  the  adult,  incontinence  of  urine  sometimes  follows  rheumatic  or 
other  fevers ;  it  may  also  result  from  injury  of  the  spine ;  and  it  is  an 
ordinary  symptom  of  the  slow  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  formerly 
spoken  of  (p.  333).  Nux  vomica,  or  strychnia,  cantharides,  and  tincture 
of  the  muriate  of  iron,  with  blistering  over  the  sacrum,  are  the  most 
likely  means  of  benefit.  In  some  cases,  the  application  of  electricity  to 
the  parts  affected  has  been  of  service.  The  remedies  are  plainly  of  that 
class  which  tend  to  restore  muscular  and  nervous  energy. 

Enuresis  in  children  is  extremely  common ;  very  much  allied  to  irri- 
table bladder ;  but  differing  in  this,  that  while,  in  the  latter  affection, 

>  Called  to  a  case  of  incontinence  in  the  adult,  the  existence  of  distended  bladder  should 
always  be  su.'^pected,  and  examination  made  accordingly. 
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evacuation  of  the  bladder  is  voluntary,  in  this  case  it  is  involimtary. 
During  the  day,  the  child  makes  water  with  unusual  frequency  perhaps; 
at  night,  the  uritie  is  passed  involuntarily ;  and  this  unpleasant  habit 
may  continue  in  adolescence.  Corporeal  discipline  may  still  be  the 
favorite  remedy  among  nurses,  and  with  some  parents,  but  it  is  as  ill- 
judged  as  it  is  cruel  and  unnatural ;  the  child  might  as  well  be  pmuBlud 
for  club-foot  or  the  measles.  The  involuntary  escape  of  nrine  is  the 
result  of  a  morbid  state,  and  requii-es  curative  treatment.  Usually,  the 
general  system  will  be  found  out  of  tone ;  and  this  is  to  be  obviated  by 
the  ordinary  remedies ;  more  especially  by  cold  bathing,  and  by  smill 
doses  of  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron.  At  certain  stated  honra, 
during  the  night,  the  child  should  be  Awakened  for  the  purpose  of  empty- 
ing the  bladder ;  and,  if  possible,  he  should  be  prevented  from  sleeping 
on  his  back,  and  from  so  exposing  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  bladder 
to  contact  with  the  urine.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  in  good  order,  and 
the  state  of  the  rectum  should  be  especially  attended  to.  Ascarides 
may  probably  be  found  there ;  if  so,  they  must  be  expelled.  Certtin 
means  are  supposed  to  have  a  special  effect  on  the  bladder.  The  nu 
vomica,  or  strychnia,  is  certainly  of  use ;  perhaps  by  allaying  irritation, 
as  well  as  by  increasing  tone  at  the  neck  of  the  viscus.  The  nitrate  of 
potass  has  proved  serviceable ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  probable  that 
the  urine  was  scanty,  acrid,  and  consequently  unusually  stimulant.  In 
other  cases,  the  more  ordinary  means  having  failed,  benefit  has  accrued 
from  cantharides  internally ;  and  in  such  cases,  probably,  there  was  a 
sluggish  condition  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  adjacent  parts.  The 
effect  of  this  remedy  has  also  been  explained,  by  supposing  that,  acting 
as  an  irritant  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  especially  at  itfl 
posterior  part,  it  produces  turgescence  there,  so  rendering  the  potential 
canal  less  easily  opened  up.  Amendment  has  not  unfrequently  followed 
the  application  of  a  large  blister  over  the  sacrum  ;  but  whether  by  the 
principle  of  counter-irritation,  or  from  sleeping  on  the  back  being  thoB 
effectually  prevented,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Mechanical  means, 
as  the  jugum  penis,  are  not  to  be  thought  of. 

It  may  happen  that  a  boy,  ashamed  of  his  infirmity,  and  perhaps  im- 
pelled by  desire  to  escape  corporeal  punishment,  voluntarily  has  recourse 
to  mechanical  aid ;  and,  at  bedtime,  constricts  the  penis  by  a  ligature, 
or  a  curtain-ring,  or  other  suitable  means  which  may  occur  to  him.  In 
the  morning,  he  finds  the  parts  swollen  and  painful ;  he  is  unable  to 
remove  the  jugum ;  and,  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  a  disclosure,  he 
suffers  in  silence.  The  swelling  increases  ;  ulceration  takes  place ;  the 
foreign  body  becomes  imbedded  in  the  inflamed  tissues ;  the  penis  may 
be  gradually  cut  through ;  and,  the  urethra  having  been  at  length 
reached,  a  calculus  begins  to  be  constructed  there.  Such  cases  hare 
been  recorded  by  Liston,  Ilelot,  and  others.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
the  erectile  capabilities  of  the  organ  do  not  seem  to  have  been  impaired 
by  the  gradujil  transverse  section.  * 

If  called  to  such  a  case,  after  some  days,  with  the  constricting  agent 

'  Lntcly,  in  operating  on  a  little  hoy,  on  account  of  chronic  paraphymo^is,  with  pit- 
tenia t lira!  opening  of  the  urethra  behind  the  gians,  I  found  a  tight  piece  of  packthiv*(} 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  penis,  and  constituting  the  true  stricture. 
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sunk  in  the  inflamed  parts,  a  free  incision  is  to  be  made  upon  the  offend- 
ing body ;  which,  having  been  exposed,  is  to  be  divided — by  knife  or 
pliers,  according  to  its  nature — and  removed.  If  called  early,  a  tight  ring 
may  be  taken  off*,  as  from  the  finger,  thus :  pass  the  end  of  a  stout  and 
long  thread  beneath  it,  leaving  the  pubal  end  loose  and  prehensible ; 
roll  the  rest  of  the  thread  tightly  and  closely  round  the  penis,  in  front 
of  the  constricted  part,  so  as  to  invest  it  wholly ;  then  gradually  unroll, 
from  the  pubal  end ;  and  the  ring  is  shuffled  iforwards,  as  the  thread  is 
made  to  uncoil. 

Retention  of  Urine. 

This  serious  calamity  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes ;  and  treat- 
ment varies  accordingly.  The  symptoms  are:  inability  to  evacuate 
any  urine,  while  desire  to  do  so  is  great,  constant,  and  frequently  aggra- 
vated— with  straining,  pain,  and  much  distress.  The  bladder,  rising  in 
the  pelvis,  is  felt  above  the  pubes,  and  also  by  the  finger  introduced  into 
the  rectum  ;  pressure  above  the  pubes  causes  great  pain,  and  percussion 
IB  dull  there ;  in  extreme  cases  the  bladder  may  become  an  abdominal 
tumor  almost  as  large  and  distinct  as  the  gravid  uterus— oval,  tense, 
and  fluctuating.  If  the  bladder  have  been  previously  contracted  in 
cavity  and  thickened  in  its  coats,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  retention  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  incarceration  of  but  a  small  quantity  of  fluid ;  and 
then  the  tumor  can  be  felt  only  by  the  rectum  or  vagina.  In  other  cases, 
the  bladder  distends  readily;  and  the  tumor  may  be  both  large  and  hish 
in  the  abdomen,  before  unpleasant  feelings  are  complained  of.  As  the 
case  proceeds,  pain  and  straining,  with  sickness,  become  more  and  more 
unbearable ;  the  pulse  rises,  the  skin  grows  hot,  the  tongue  is  dry ;  breath 
and  perspiration  may  evince  an  urinous  ^or; — "urinous  fever**  is 
established;  absorption  of  the  vesical  contents  has  begun.  By  and  by  the 
ureters  become  distended,  as  well  as  the  bladder ;  increasing  pressure 
is  thus  made  upon  the  kidneys ;  their  secretion  is  arrested  in  consequence; 
and  suppression  of  urine,  supervening  on  and  caused  by  the  retention, 
tends  to  produce  coma  and  death. 

If  the  bladder  be  relieved,  the  urgent  symptoms  disappear  speedily ; 
the  patient  passes  from  torment  to  Elysium ;  and  under  no  circum- 
stances will  he  be  found  more  eloquently  and  sincerely  grateful.  He 
most  be  seen  again  soon,  however,  otherwise  the  unpleasant  symptoms 
mav  be  speedily  restored.  The  kidneys,  compressed  by  the  enlarged 
and  full  ureters,  had  for  some  time  been  secreting  little ;  on  removal  of 
that  pressure,  the  secretion  is  renewed  copiously,  and  the  bladder  may 
be  soon  refilled.. 

If  no  relief  be  afforded,  a  serious  local  accident  is  likely  to  occur, 
before  the  system  has  become  fatally  prostrate.  The  bladder  or  the 
urethra  gives  way ;  either  by  ulceration,  or  by  actual  tearing  under 
strong  action  of  the  detrusor  ;  and  extravasation  of  urine  takes  place — 
of  urine,  be  it  observed,  deprived  of  much  of  its  aqueous  part,  intensely 
saline  and  acrid.  The  inevitable  result  is  sloughin?  of  the  infiltrated 
parts  ;  too  generally  followed  by  rapid  sinking  of  the  patient.     Obvi- 
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oosly,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  afford  early  and  eiee> 
tual  aid  in  this  affection. 

1.  Retention  frtym  Stricture  of  the  Urethra. — In  this  case,  perhaps 
the  most  common,  danger  is  especially  great;  the  thickened  ana  power- 
ful middle  coat  of  the  bladder  laboring  hard  to  overcome  the  obstacle  to 
evacuation,  and  consequently  rendering  solution  of  contumity  all  the 
more  imminent. 

The  patient  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  water  tardily  and 
ill ;  at  last,  the  passage  seems  effectually  closed;  and  the  ordinary  dis- 
tress of  retention  supervenes.  Probably  an  exciting  cause  may  be  found ; 
indiscretion  at  the  dinner-table,  injudicious  use  of  a  bougie  or  catheter, 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  or  an  attack  of  piles.  The  previously  narrowed 
canal  has  become  occluded  by  congestion,  or  by  the  swellioff  attendant 
on  an  active  inflammatory  process,  in  the  affected  part ;  and,  no  doubt, 
there  is  also  spasm. 

If  the  history  of  the  case  and  its  symptoms  be  such  as  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  strictured  urethra  is  inflaming  or  inflamed,  the  catheter 
must  be  withheld ;  unless,  indeed,  the  case  be  far  advanced,  and  the 
safety  of  the  parts  from  extravasation  already  endangered.  Leeches 
are  applied  to  the  perineum  in  clusters,  or  cupping  is  had  recourse  to ; 
the  patient  is  seated  in  a  warm  hip-bath — and  this  bath  need  not  be 
delayed  till  leeching  is  over,  as  the  animals  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
comfortable  immersion.  A  full  opiate  is  given,  by  the  month  or  by 
the  anus  ;  or  in  both  ways.  Very  probably,  such  relaxation  occurs  u 
to  obviate  all  necessity  for  the  catheter;  urine  dribbling  away  in  the 
bath,  and  then  perhaps  coming  in  a  tiny  stream,  su£Scient  to  relieve  all 
urgency  of  symptoms.  In  the  event  of  failure,  however,  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  and  trial,  the  bladder  must  be  relieved  at  all  hazards. 

In  those  cases  where  we  Iwve  no  reason  to  suspect  inflammatory  actioa, 
the  catheter  is  used  at  once ;  of  small  size,  steadily  yet  gently  persevered 
with ;  the  patient  under  chloroform.  Sometimes  the  silver  instrument 
refuses  to  pass,  while  a  gum-elastic  one,  straight,  and  deprived  of  its 
stylet,  enters  the  bladder  with  comparative  ease.  Sometimes  it  happens, 
that  after  the  end  of  a  silver  catheter  has  been  pressed  steadily  for  some 
time  on  the  stricture,  and  withdrawn,  the  urine  begins  to  follow.  In  no 
case  is  force  or  violence  to  be  employed.  But  when  unsuccessful  with 
the  catheter  and  the  auxiliary  means  already  noticed,  the  bladder  must 
be  relieved  at  all  hazards — through  the  perineum,  or  by  the  rectum,  u 
will  afterwards  be  stated. 

2.  Retention  from  Urethritis. — The  inflammatory  process  may  attack 
the  urethra,  independently  of  previous  stricture ;  causing  torgescence 
and  occlusion.  This  may  be  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  or  of  direct 
injury.  Retention  supervenes  gradually ;  and  there  is  time  for  anti- 
phlogistic treatment.  To  this  nve  trust ;  leeches,  fomentation,  hip-bath, 
antimony,  &c. ;  withholding  the  catheter,  if  possible ;  inasmuch  ai 
its  use,  even  though  successful  in  relieving  the  bladder,  most  aggravate 
the  inflammatory  action,  and  tend  to  repetition  in  a  worse  form. 

3.  Retention  from  Irritation  and  Spasm  at  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,-- 
This  may  take  place,  irrespective  of  inflammatory  action,  or  of  or- 
ganic change.     In  the  dissipated,  it  is  no  uncommon  result  of  a  late 
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carousal,  calls  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  it  is  probable,  having  been  im- 
prudently neglected.  A  hip-bath,  with  an  anodyne — opium  or  hyos- 
cyamos,  by  the  rectum  or  by  the  mouth — will  usually  give  relief.  If 
not,  a  full-sized  catheter  is  to  be  passed,  gently. 

4.  Retention  from  Priapum. — Priapism  is  a  common  result  of  spinal 
fracture ;  and  sometimes  it  occurs  in  connection  with  venereal  excess. 
In  the  former  case,  when  retention  takes  place,  we  cannot  expect  bene- 
fit from  direct  treatment  of  the  cause  ;  and  we  must  use  the  catheter. 
In  the  latter,  by  opium  and  camphor,  and  antimony  ;  by  the  warm  bath; 
by  an  opiate  enema  or  suppository ;  and  by  leeches  to  the  part,  if  need 
be,  we  may  overcome  the  erection,  and  avert  the  use  of  instruments. 

5.  Retention  from  Abscess  in  the  Perineum. — Abscess  forming  here — 
in  connection  with  stricture,  or  as  a  result  of  direct  injury — may  bulge 
internally,  so  as  temporarily  to  occlude  the  urethra.  Gatheterism  would 
be  very  painful,  and  not  unlikely  to  cause  rupture  of  the  abscess  into 
the  urethra,  whereby  urinous  extravasation  might  occur.  The  knife 
supersedes  the  catheter ;  the  abscess  is  opened  from  without ;  instant 
relief  follows  ;  retention  is  overcome,  and  the  morbid  state  which  caused 
it  is  at  the  same  time  removed. 

Similar  treatment  may  be^  required,  on  account  of  an  abscess  form- 
ing in  the  body  of  the  penis,  as  a  remote  result  of  venereal  disease. 

6.  Retention  from  Pelvic  Abscess. — Pelvic  abscess  (p.  373),  bulging 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  may  cause  retention  of  urine.'  Treatment 
is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  in  the  case  of  perineal  abscess ; 
withholding  the  catheter,  or  using  it  very  warily  ;  and  puncturing  the 
abscess  so  as  to  at  once  remove  both  retention  and  its  cause. 

Retention  may  be  simulated.  The  abscess  may  so  compress  the 
bladder  as  to  prevent  its  distension  ;  and  consequently  urine  is  almost 
constantly  passing  away  in  small  quantity,  from  a  collapsed  viscus ; 
while  the  abscess,  forming  a  large,  dull,  hypogastric  swelling,  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  bladder  largely  distended.  In  one  such  case  I 
ihrust  the  catheter  through  the  walls  of  the  abscess,  which  was  con- 
sequently evacuated  through  the  urethra.  The  patient  made  a  good 
recovery. 

7.  Retention  from  Urethral  Calculus. — This  occurrence  has  been 
already  alluded  to  (p.  483) ;  impaction  of  a  calculus  taking  place  in 
such  a  way  as  quite  to  occlude  the  canal.  Three  courses  of  procedure 
are  open  to  ns :  We  may  by  the  catheter  push  back  the  calculus  into 
the  bladder,  treating  it  afterwards  by  lithotripsy.  Or  we  may  at  once 
remove  it  by  direct  incision.  Or  we  may  bring  it  to  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  and  thence  extract  it — by  dilatation  if  necessary.  If  the  stone 
is  small,  movable,  and  situate  anteriorly,  we  prefer  the  last  mode ;  if 
it  is  impacted  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  canal,  we  probably  prefer 
the  first ;  if  it  is  of  some  considerable  size,  firmly  impacted,  and  beyond 
the  prostatic  portion,  we  have  recourse  to  excision. 

8.  Retention  from  Injury  of  the  Perineum. — 1.  Extensive  bruise  of 
the  perineum  may  cause  retention,  irrespective  of  any  injury  done  to 
the  urethra ;  the  extravasated  blood  bulging  inwards  on  the  canal.     In 

1  A  case  is  narrated  in  the  Tionctt,  No.  1481,  p.  118. 

32 
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0nch  ft  case,  the  catheter  mnBt  be  used,  iiiit3  by  wimorp&m  the  o 
pressing  agent  has  been  dimmished  or  taken  away.  2.  Again,  iqvj 
of  the  pennenm  may  induce  inflammatory  action,  either  in  the 
itself,  or  in  the  parts  exterior  to  it ;  and,  in  the  latter  sitiietioB, 
may  form.  The  treatment  adTisable  onder  seeh 
already  been  stated  (p.  497).  8.  When  the  urethra  has 
cat,  there  is  no  room  for  delay ;  retention  mnst  not  be  waited  fiir ;  Ike 
catheter  cannot  be  too  soon  introduced.  For,  if  the  petient  have  HBii 
an  effort  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  before  such  introdnetion,  vine  vil 
certainly  have  escaped  at  the  injured  .part,  causinff  all  the  dcedly 
of  extravasation.  And  only  by  early  introduction  of  the  ead 
retaining  it  until  consolidation  shall  have  taken  place  mt  the  injni 
part — can  extravasation  be  avoided.^  If  the  urethra  have  been  «■• 
pletely  torn  across,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  paaainff  the  inetranMBl; 
nay,  not  improbably,  the  surgeon  may  be  u together  foiled  in  hia  attank 
to  penetrate  the  vesical  orifice— shrunk,  retracted,  and  ^JfphfA 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  free  perineal  incision  moat  be  made  ao  as 
to  expose  the  part :  and  then  the  catheter  is  passed  throngh  and  retained^ 
It  is  surely  much  better  to  make  a  limited  incision,  with  the  viev  ef 
preventing  extravasation,  than  to  be  compelled  to  indae  laraelT  after- 
wards, for  the  escape  of  sanies  and  sloughs,  after  arinaij  infiltntioa 
has  occurred. 

9.  Betentionfram  ParafynB, — ^A  paralytic  state  of  the  detraaor  aaj 
be  the  result  of  accidental  over-distension  merely ;  of  apinal  injniy ;  ef 
general  debilitv,  as  in  fever ;  or  of  senile  decay.  The  ordniary  caD  ts 
evacuate  the  bladder  having  again  and  aeain  been  neslected,  vnder  » 
cumstances  of  restraint,  the  sufierer,  when  liberated  firom  theae,  v3 
probably  find  no  urine  coming  in  obedience  to  his  utmost  efforts  at  ex* 
pulsion.  The  muscular  fibre  of  the  detrusor  has  been  over-atretched, 
and,  for  the  time,  is  paralyzed.  The  catheter  cannot  be  used  too  soon: 
and  its  introduction  is  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  never  allowing 
any  considerable  quantity  of  urine  to  collect ;  so  that  the  normal  di- 
mensions of  the  bladder,  and  the  wonted  functions  of  its  mnacolar  coali 
may  be  speedily  restored.  Should  the  return  of  contractility  be  sknr 
and  imperfect,  strychnia  or  nux  vomica  may  be  given,  or  electricity 
may  be  employed.* 

In  the  case  of  spinal  injury,  the  circumstances  are  very  distressful; 
for,  in  addition  to  retention  being  ever  liable  to  occur,  there  is  phos- 
phatic  degeneration  of  the  urine,  with  more  or  less  change  in  the 
membrane  of  the  bladder  (p.  835).  The  prominent  symptoms  of 
tion,  however,  are  probably  less  urgent  than  in  other  cases;  there  being 
usually  diminished  sensation  in  the  viscus,  as  well  as  impaired  mnscolar 
power.  Occasional  relief,  too,  may  come,  by  partial  escape  of  urine; 
for,  the  abdominal  parietes  may  act  on  the  bladder  when  greatly  dia- 


1  It  is  a  good  general  rule,  in  all  oaaes  of  serious  ii^ory  done  to  the  porinevm,  to 
the  catheter  Tery  cautiously,  immediately  on  being  called  to  the  patient.  If  urine  c 
away  clear,  it  is  a  g^od  omen,  and  a  point  is  gained  both  in  diagnoais  and  tr^atmcBt. 

*  Probably  the  most  effectual  way  of  applying  this  agent  is  to  introduce  a  silver  cathct« 
into  the  bladder,  and  a  female  catheter  into  the  rectum,  with  its  point  resting  oatht 
recto-vesical  parietes ;  and  to  connect  each  of  these  catheters  with  one  of  the  poles  of  tht 
electric  machine.     {Monthly  Journal,  Aug.  18(>0,  p.  174.) 
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tended  and  risen  ;  taking  on  themselves,  in  some  measure,  the  lost  func- 
tion of  the  detrusor.  Also,  as  the  bladder  changes  in  its  coats,  the 
middle  coat,  becoming  hypertrophied,  may  acquire  an  increase  of  power, 
BO  as  to  effect  a  partial  evacuation  ;  '^  the  muscular  coat,  which  is  not 
excited  to  contraction  so  long  as  the  mucous  coat  is  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, acquires  a  degree  of  abnormal  contractility."  In  such  cases,  treat- 
ment is  mainly  spinal.  The  catheter  is  used  from  time  to  time ;  the 
usual  means  are  taken  to  correct  the  depraved  state  of  the  uro-poietic 
system ;  and,  during  convalescence,  recovery  of  power  in  the  muscular 
coat  may  perhaps  be  promoted. 

In  protracted  fever,  retention  is  not  uncommon,  often  with  incontin- 
ence. It  is  obviously  of  much  importance  to  detect  this  condition,  and 
by  catheterism  to  prevent  it ;  otherwise  a  most  injurious  influence  will 
be  exerted  on  the  already  oppressed  system,  by  absorption  of  the  con- 
fined urine  within  the  bladder. 

In  the  aged,  the  detrusor,  as  other  muscles,  grows  feeble ;  and,  by 
reason  of  this,  retention  may  occur.  Relief  is  got  by  the  catheter  ;  and 
something  may  be  done  in  amending  muscular  energy — at  least  for  a 
time. 

10.  Retention  from  Diseased  Prostate  ;  it  may  be,  from  either  an  acute 
or  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  gland.  In  gonorrhoea,  the  prostate  is 
liable  to  the  occurrence  of  acute  swelling,  with  or  without  the  formation 
of  matter ;  and  this  may  be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  shut  up  the  posterior 
part  of  the  urethra.  Treatment  is  by  antiphlogistics ;  withholding  the 
catheter,'  if  possible.  If  abscess  have  formed,  it  must  be  evacuated  ex- 
ternally, by  incision ;  as  in  the  case  of  similar  affection  of  the  perineum 
(p.  497).  In  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  peculiar  to  advanced 
years,  relief  can  be  had  only  by  the  catheter.  And  an  instrument  must 
be  employed  of  large  curve,  and  at  least  two  inches  longer  than  that  in 
ordinary  use ;  for,  by  the  prostatic  enlargement,  as  well  as  by  elevation 
of  the  bladder  When  distended,  very  considerable  elongation  of  the 
urethra  takes  place,  and  an  ordinary  instrument  must  necessarily  fail 
to  reach  the  bladder — as  will  afterwards  be  more  fully  explained. 

It  is  in  this  form  of  retention  that  incontinence  of  urine  is  so  apt  to 
show  itself  as  a  symptom.  For  years,  perhaps,  the  bladder  has  been 
imperfectly  evacuated ;  a  certain  amount  of  residuary  water  has  always 
lodged  in  that  viscus ;  and  the  amount  increases ;  at  last  the  bladder 
becomes  completely  distended,  and  the  urine  which  comes  fresh  from 
the  ureters — as  surface  water — dribbles  over,  and  is  involuntarily  dis- 
charged. 

Very  frequently,  the  kidneys  become  diseased.  In  such  a  case,  the 
catheter  must  be  used  cautiously.  Were  it  to  be  passed  at  regular 
periods  daily,  fully  evacuating  the  bladder  on  each  occasion,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  kidney,  thus  deprived  repeatedly,  suddenly,  and  completely 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  so  long  tended  to  restrain  their  secretion, 
would  become  untowardly  excited,  and  fatal  aggravation  of  the  renal 
disease  might  ensue. 

11.  Retention  from  Bhod  in  the  Bladder, — If  this  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  spontaneous  disruption  of  a  vesical  calculus,  lithotomy  is  pro- 
bably the  best  remedy,  as  already  stated  (pp.  458  and  491).     In  other 
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circumstances,  we  have  recourse  to  a  full-sized  catheter,  with  large  m- 
lets ;  and  aid  its  action,  if  need  be,  by  an  exhausting  ajringe.  The 
ordinary  hemostatic  means  are  at  the  same  time  had  recourse  l0|  to 
prevent  continuance  of  internal  hemorrhage. 

12.  Retention  from  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Penis. — As  carcinoDa 
or  cancer  advances  in  destruction  of  the  penis,  secondary  glandular  en- 
largements occur,  both  without  and  within  the  pelvis ;  and,  in  coose* 
quence,  the  outlet  of  the  bladder  may  come  to  be  completely  obatnicted. 
In  such  retention,  we  can  only  hope  to  palliate,  and  briefly  to  extend 
the  now  closely  meted  term  of  existeitce.  The  bladder  is  relieved  by 
puncture  above  the  pubes,  and  the  aperture  is  kept  pervious. 

13.  Retention  from  Imperforate  Urethra. — This  is  a  state  of  matten 
analogous  to  retention  of  the  meconium  by  an  imperforate  condition  of 
the  anus  (p.  430).  *  The  perforation  necessary  to  complete  the  canal 
cannot  be  too  soon  accomplished. 

Retention  of  Urine  in  the  Female. 

The  most  ordinary  causes  of  this  affection  are — pregnancy,  tumors, 
paralysis,  and  hysteria.  The  gravid  uterus  is  likely  to  compress  the 
urethra ;  more  especially  about  the  fourth  month,  when  the  tumor  is 
considerable,  and  not  yet  risen  out  of  the  pelvis.  Relief  is  by  the  flat 
catheter.  Other  tumors  may  compress  and  obstruct  the  urethra;  uterine, 
ovarian,  vaginal.  Here,  again,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  paradysis— of 
frequent  occurrence  after  delivery — the  catheter  is  employed.  But,  i& 
hysteria,  this  instrument  ought  generally  to  be  refrained  from.  Hysteri- 
cal women  very  often  labor  under  retention  of  urine,  simply  because  tbey 
refuse  the  effort  of  volition  necessary  for  expulsion  of  the  bladder*8  con- 
tents. Use  the  catheter,  and  repetition  of  the  retention  speedily  oc- 
curs, the  cause  remaining  the  same.  But  refuse  the  catheter,  and  allow 
distension  to  proceed,  until  the  stimulus  thereby  occasioned  becomes 
such  as  to  compel  the  detrusor  to  its  function ;  and  then,  by  an  effect 
partly  moral  and  partly  physical,  the  patient  will  find  herself  perm»- 
nently  relieved.  There  are  obstinate  cases,  however,  which  resist  this 
mode  of  dure ;  and,  in  them,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  endanger  the 
bladder,  by  an  excessive  withholding  of  the  instrument. 

Puncture  of  the  Bladder, 

This  operation  becomes  necessary,  when  urgent  retention  of  urine 
exists,  and  when  by  the  catheter  we  have  failed  to  afford  relief.  It  mav 
be  performed  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  by  the  perineum,  by  the  rectum,  oir 
above  the  pubes.  1.  By  the  Perineum. — This  is  preferable  in  all  cases 
of  obstinate  retention  caused  by  impassable  stricture,  or  other  obstruc- 
tion of  the  urethra ;  the  bladder  is  safely  relieved,  and  the  cause  is  it 
the  same  time  effectually  dealt  with.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  lithotomy;  a  catheter  of  medium  size  is  passed  down  to  the  con- 
stricted part,  and  its  point  is  cut  upon  by  direct  incision,  in  the  central 
raphe  ;  behind  the  end  of  the  instrument,  we  expect  to  find  a  bulging 
dilatation  of  the  urethra  on  the  vesical  aspect  of  the  stricture :  this  is 
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Fig.  220. 


pierced  by  the  knife ;  and  urine  rashes  out,  affording  complete  relief 
to  the  bladder.  Then  the  knife  is  carried  forwards,  so  as  to  divide  the 
<$onstricted  part  of  the  urethra,  as  accurately  and  thoroughly  as  possi- 
ble. That  having  been  laid  open,  the  catheter  is  passed  on  and  retained; 
and  thus  a  most  effectual  beginning  is  made  towards  permanent  removal 
of  the  stricture.  The  operation  is  avowedly  difficult — the  dilated  por- 
tion behind  being  not  always  easily  found,  and  it  requiring  great  care 
to  make  sure  that  the  incisions  at  the  constric;ted  part  lay  open  the 
canal  of  the  urethra ;  but  when  rightly  performed,  it  is  thoroughly  sound 
in  both  its  principle  and  results.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  any  such 
procedure  is  demanded  of  the  experienced  surgeon ;  generally,  he  suc- 
ceeds by  the  catheter  and  its  auxiliaries— chloroform  seldom  omitted. 

But  this  may  be  said  to  be  puncture  of  the  urethra,  rather  than 
pnncture  of  the  bladder ;  and  so  it  is.  In  strict 
accuracy,  perineal  puncture  of  the  bladder  may  be 
held  to  denote  the  reaching  of  the  neck  of  that 
viscus,  by  the  thrust  of  a  trocar  and  canula,  or  by 
means  of  a  small  lithotomy  wound — an  operation 
which  is  very  seldom  performed  for  mere  retention. 

2.  By  the  Rectum. — This  is  a  simple  and  safe 
operation ;  but  is  apt  to  leave  a  troublesome,  fistulous 
communication  between  the  bladder  and  bowel. 
We  have  recourse  to  it,  when  foiled  in  the  use  of 
the  catheter,  and  when  the  method  by  perineal  inci- 
aion  is  not  considered  advisable — or  when  that  has 
failed ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  performed  in  any 
case,  by  a  surgeon  who  prefers  it,  except  when  the 
prostate  is  much  enlarged.  The  patient  is  placed 
recumbent,  with  the  limbs  raised.  The  fore  and 
middle  fingers  of  the  surgeon's  left  hand  are  intro- 
duced, well  oiled,  into  the  rectum ;  and  their  points 
are  rested  on  the  central  space  immediately  behind 
the  prostate.  A  long  curved  trocar  is  introduced 
by  the  right  hand,  with  its  stylet  withdrawn  within 
the  canula ;  the  extremity  of  the  latter  is  fixed  on 
the  trigone^  between  the  points  of  the  fingers  rest- 
ing there ;  and,  the  stylet  being  then  pushed  forward, 
both  the  trocar  and  its  canula  are  lodged  in  the 
bladder.  The  trocar  is  withdrawn,  and  the  canula 
is  retained.  If  there  be  good  prospect  of  speedily 
removing  the  cause  of  retention,  the  canula  may  be 
▼ery  soon  taken  out.  Otherwise,  it  should  be  re- 
tained for  some  days,  so  as  to  prevent  premature 
closure  of  the  wound. 

3.  Above  the  Fubes. — This  is  our  last  resource.    Trocar  ibr  puncture  of  the 
irhen  both  the  other  methods  are  deemed  impracti-      uaddcr  by  the  rectum. 
cable.      The  operation  is   similar  to  supra-pubal 

lithotomy  (p.  4bl).  A  small  incision  is  made  through  the  parietes,  im- 
mediately above  the  symphysis,  and  through  this  the  bladder  is  punc- 
tured at  its  lowest  part,  by  means  of  a  short  trocar  and  canula,  similar 
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to  vhat  is  ased  in  ascites,  directinj;  the  point  of  tlie  instrument  oMiqnely 
backwards,  towttrds  the  promontory  of  the  sacnim.  The  cuinlk  is  left, 
or  a  portion  of  elastic  catheter,  or  a  short  lithotomy  tabe.  And  ^ 
patient  is  laid  on  his  side,  so  aa  to  favor  outward  escape  of  the  nriiMb 

These  methods  of  operation  have  been  entimerated,  accordiog  to  vW 
is  conceived  to  be  their  merit.    All  are  rare,  in  actual  practice  aid 


[Fig.  221.] 
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deservedly  so,  for  none  are  of  a  favorable  character.  But  anv  one  of 
them  is  much  preferable,  at  any  time,  to  postponement  of  relief,  aod 
consequent  disaster  by  extravasation;  and  all,  too,  are  preferable  to 
pushing  a  metallic  catheter  by  sheer  force  through  an  impawaUy 
strictured  urethra. 

Extravasation  of  UHw. 

This  may  be  either  vesical  or  urethral.  The  Ve$ical,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  may  fallow  wound,  ulceration,  or  tearing  of  the  viscBS. 
1,  After  the  wound  of  lithotomy,  it  is  too  common;  2.  Cystitis  may 
lead  to  perforating  ulcer ;  3.  Retention  of  urino  may  be  relieved  only 
by  a  bursting  of  the  bladder,  or  by  a  more  gradual  givinr  way  by 
ulceration.  Actual  laceration,  however,  is  not  uncommon,  ana  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why.  Cohesion  of  the  parts  has  been  previonaly 
diminished,  by  the  inflammatory  process  occarring  in  them,  and,  them- 
selves unusually  lacerable,  tbey  are  powerfully  acted  on  not  only  by  a 
hypertrophied  detrusor,  but  also  by  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  and  the  diaphragm.  4.  The  bladder  may  be  lacerated  by 
external  injury,  as  by  blows,  or  falls  on  hard  substances,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  viscus  happens  to  be  distended  (p.  504).  The  natnre 
and  treatment  of  the  first  form  has  already  been  considered  (p.  478). 
The  second  is  hopeless ;  the  patient  will  necessarily  perish,  by  peri- 
tonitis, or  by  areolar  infiltration  and  sloughing,  according  to  the  site  of 
the  urinous  escape.  In  the  third  form,  that  occurring  by  unrelieved 
retention,  there  is  but  little  hope,  yet  there  is  some  room  for  treatment 
During  violent  effort  to  overcome  the  obstacle  to  expulsion  of  urine, 
something  is  felt  to  yield,  and  relief  is  experienced  and  expresseil,  yet. 
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probably  to  the  patient's  surprise,  no  urine  is  seen  to  come  by  the  penis. 
£j  and  by,  the  sense  of  relief  and  comfort  passes  off,  burning  heat  is 
felt  in  the  infiltrated  part,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  attendant 
on  asthenic  inflammation  and  gangrene,  which  must  follow,  declare 
themselves  in  their  most  formidable  shape,  rapidly  becoming  more  and 
more  typhoid,  and  soon  ending  in  fatal  collapse.  Or,  if  the  viscus  have 
fortunately  given  way  at  its  most  anterior  part,  the  local  mischief  may 
advance  outwardly,  and  perhaps  evacuation  by  the  perineum  may  occur, 
with  more  or  less  relief.  Treatment  obviously  consists  in  reaching  the 
infiltrated  part,  if  possible,  by  early,  free,  and  dependent  incision,  and 
in  maintaining  the  powers  of  the  system,  under  the  strong  depressing 
agent  so  busily  at  work,  by  every  means  in  our  power.  No  case,  in 
wnich  an  outward  and  efficient  opening  has  been  afforded,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered too  desperate.  Nourishment  and  stimuli  must  be  steadily 
administered.  Unexpected  and  wonderful  recoveries  have  rewarded 
perseverance. 

Urethral  Extravasation  is  more  common,  as  a  consequence  of  stric- 
ture. The  urethra  gives  way,  by  ulceration,  at  some  part  of  its  course, 
and  the  bladder  remains  entire.  There  may  not  be  the  same  sensation 
of  something  having  yielded  during  straining,  but  there  is,  generally, 
the  same  temporary  feeling  of  relief  having  been  obtained.  Soon,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  painful  undeceiving ;  the  infiltrated  parts  become  hot, 
BwoUen,  red,  black,  dead;  a  urinous  odor  seems  to  exhale  from  the 
whole  body,  but  more  especially  from  the  parts  affected,  and  the  ordi- 
nary typhoid  irritation  of  system  becomes  more  and  more  developed, 
low  and  rapid  pulse,  black  tongue  and  mouth,  sunk  and  anxious  fea- 
tures, cold  clammy  skin,  hiccough,  muttering,  delirium. 

The  site  and  amount  of  local  mischief  depend  on  the  part  of  the 
urethra  which  has  given  way.  Not  unfrequently,  it  is  behind  the  bulb, 
and  the  urine,  restrained,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  the  deep  fascia,  bur- 
rows deeply.  In  such  a  case,  the  local  signs  may  be  obscure,  the 
scrotum  being  uninvolved,  and  the  perineal  swelling  and  discoloration 
at  first  indistinct.  Should  the  glans  penis  be  found  swollen,  hard,  and 
blackening,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  being  infiltrated  and 
an  omen  of  most  sinister  import.  In  such  cases,  an  early  and  free 
incision,  in  the  centre  of  the  perineum,  affords  the  only  chance  of 
relief  and  safety,  the  knife  being  pushed  determinedly  down,  so  as  not 
merely  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  infiltrated  parts,  but  also  to  lay 
bare  the  source  of  extravasation. 

When  the  giving  way  has  occurred  at  a  point  anterior  to  the  deep 
fascia,  the  case  is  more  plain  and  less  hazardous.  The  scrotum,  and 
the  integument  of  the  penis,  sometimes  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  not  always  the  perineum, 
become  rapidly  swollen,  and  of  a  dark  red  hue ;  then  the  integument 
blackens,  crepitates,  and  sloughs,  and,  as  the  sloughs  separate,  urine 
and  fetid  sanies  flow  away.  Long  before  this  open  state,  however, 
the  olfactory  organs  alone  are  sufficient  for  diagnosis.  In  this  case, 
the  incisions  do  not  require  to  extend  so  deeply,  but  are  more  numerous 
and  extensive,  leaving  no  part  of  the  infiltrated  textures  without  a  free 
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outward  opening.  Poultice  and  fomentation  follow  the  knife,  nsnallT 
with  active  support  of  the  system.  In  a  day  or  two  the  poultiee  li 
superseded  by  water-dressing,  and  this  again  is  medicated  by  the 
chlorides.  Immediate  hazard  having  been  got  over,  and  the  parti 
having  passed  from  excitement,  means  are  taken  to  overoome  the  CMiie 
of  the  accident,  and  to  restore  the  urethra  to  its  normal  condition.  la 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  a 'tight  stricture  is  found  anterior  to  the 
site  of  ulceration. 

But  urinous  irruption  does  not  always  take  place  directly  from  the 
urethra ;  urinous  abscess  may  have  formed,  as  the  first  resalt  of  the 
stricture ;  and  then,  the  parietes  of  this  abscess  having  yielded,  extra- 
vasation takes  place  outwardly.  The  consequences  and  treatment  are 
the  same  as  in  the  direct  and  ordinary  rariety. 

Injuries  of  the  Bladder. 

This  viscus  may  suffer  in  various  ways,  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon. 
In  lithotomy,  it  may  be  unnecessarily  cut,  or  bruised  and  torn  by  the 
forceps  or  scoop.  In  lithotripsy,  it  may  be  pinched,  bruised,  or  torn, 
by  a  rash  and  inexperienced  operator.  By  the  catheter,  too,  it  may 
sustain  hurt.  The  risks  are  hemorrhage  and  inflammatory  action;  to 
be  obviated  by  the  means  already  considered. 

Not  unfrequently,  the  bladder  suffers  by  accident.  The  pelvis  is 
broken ;  and  a  spiculum  of  bone,  projecting  inwards,  is  liable  to  pene- 
trate the  viscus,  more  especially  if  it  happen  to  be  distended  with  urine. 
Urinary  infiltration  can  scarcely  fail  to  occur;  and  probably  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prove  rapidly  fatal.  Or  laceration  may  take  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  blow  or  bruise ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  resuk 
may  follow  an  application  of  violence  apparently  by  no  means  great,  if 
the  bladder  happen  to  be  at  the  time  full  of  urine.  Blows,  kicks,  falls 
have  often  proved  thus  fatal ;  and  in  the  female  it  has  occurred,  from 
merely  the  superincumbent  weight  of  another  person.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  force  applied  is  considerable.  And  unfortunately,  the 
portion  of  the  viscus  which  is  most  apt  to  give  way,  is  where  it  is 
covered  by  peritoneum,  near  its  fundus ;  the  outer  coat,  less  extensile 
than  the  rest,  is  most  apt  to  tear ;  and,  besides,  the  force  is  likely  to 
jam  this  part  of  the  bladder  on  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  There 
is  great  pain  in  the  region ;  only  a  small  quantity  of  urine  comes  by 
the  urethra,  and  that  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  blood ;  no  tnnior  of  dis- 
tended bladder  can  be  felt  by  the  rectum  or  vagina;  the  catheter  draws 
off  but  little  fluid,  and  that  is  bloody ;  by  and  by  the  ordinary  signs  of 
urinary  infiltration  are  declared. 

If  the  tear  has  been  extra-peritoneal,  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  hope  in  the  treatment.  The  urine  may,  in  its  infiltra- 
tion, approach  the  surface  in  a  somewhat  limited  way ;  timeons  and  free 
incision  of  the  abdominal  parietes  may  evacuate  it,  with  sloughed  areolar 
tissue ;  and  the  patient  may  be  saved — even  with  complete  return  of  th€ 
urine  to  its  natural  channel.* 

*  Symc,  Contributions  to  Surgery,  p.  332. 
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When  the  injury  ftffecta  that  part  of  the  bladder  invested  by  peri- 
toneum, the  urine  passes  at  once  into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  and  escape 
from  death  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  Still,  there  is  room  for  treatment. 
The  catheter  is  introduced;  no  water  will  probably  come,  unless  there 
bas  been  penetration  through  the  aperture  in  the  bladder ;  but  the  in- 
Btroment  should  be  retained,  vith  its  point  just  within  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  so  as  to  afford  an  outlet  to  whftt  may  be  afterwards  secreted. 
Should  the  patient  survive  for  a  day  or  two,  it  is  possible,  as  dissection 
hu  shown,  that  by  inflammatory  agglutination  of  the  abdominal  contents, 
the  general  cavity  of  the  abdominal  peritoneum  may  be  shut  off  from 
that  of  the  pelvis ;  the  latter  becoming  coated  with  lymph,  like  an 
abscess,  and  the  urine  confiacd  there.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
bas  been  proposed  to  tap  this  cavity  from  the  rectum,  by  means  of  the 
lone  and  curved  trocar  (p.  SOI).' 

In  the  parturient  female  the  distended  bladder  is  apt  to  suffer.  By 
instmmeDts  in  extraction  of  the  foetus,  it  may  be  torn ;  hy  long-con- 
tinued pressure  of  the  head  of  an  impacted  foetus,  it  may  be  induced  to 
slongh  orolcerate;  and  vesieo-vaginal  fistula  is  the  result — provided  the 
patient  recover. 

Tamorg  of  the  Bladder. 

Fortunately  this  is  a  rare  affection.  The  interior  of  the  viscue, 
however,  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  tumors;  and  these  are  of  two  kinds. 


inDbnnoDftbD  lUuldar.    (FmniOraM.    Coiilcit nom (nil»l*.>-FD.] 


Simple  mucous  polypi  may  form  there,  in  considerable  numbers ;  simu- 
lating the  ordinary  sjmptoms  of  stone.     The  sound  finds  no  calculus, 

■  Lancet,  No.  1380,  p.  Su2. 
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but  may  be  felt  impinging  on  a  soft  and  movable  Bnbstsnoe^  obiionslT 
eztraneouB  to  the  bladder's  coat.  It  haa*  been  proposed  to  de«l  win 
thia  by  means  of  the  lithontriptor ;  but  the  proepect  of  BDceesB  does  bo( 
seem  very  inviting. 

Malignant  tomora  may  form ;  mednllary;  growing  from  the  ooati  of 
the  viscuB — osually  near  its  neck,  in  apparent  connection  with  the  pros- 
tate— and  occupying  the  cavity  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Micturitiott 
IB  frequent  and  painful ;  and  the  pain  is  greatest  immedifttely  after  the 
effort;  the  urine  is  bloody  and  fetid,  and  often  contains  Sakj  sab- 
BtancoB,  or  masses  of  the  disorganized  tumor ;  by  impaction  of  these, 
occasional  retention  may  occur ;  dull  weight  is  felt  in  the  loins ;  and 
the  pain  of  micturition  is  much  more  pelvic,  and  more  extensive  there, 
than  in  the  case  of  stone ;  also  the  sound,  on  encountering  the  foreign 
body,  imparts  quite  a  different  sensation.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this 
disease.  We  can  only  hope  to  palliate,  by  opiates,  and  the  recnmbeot 
posture.  Sometimes  the  tumor,  expanding,  may  cause  retention  which 
IB  not  capable  of  being  relieved  by  the  catheter ;  and,  in  such  drcom- 
stancea,  we  are  called  upon  to  protract  existence,  by  puncturing  the 
bladder  above  the  pubes. 

Cancerous  disease  may  extend  from  the  rectum  to  the  bladder,  inrolv- 

[ng.228.] 


ing  ^all  in  one  large  and  loathsome  sore.  Malignant  tumors  also  fom 
between  the  two  viscera,  as  formerly  Btated  (p.  427).  There  is  for  saeh 
c<ises  no  cure. 
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DUplacement  of  the  Bladder. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Bomettmes,  though  rBrelj,  the  blad- 
der IB  protruded,  bo  as  to  constitute  the  contents  of  a  hernial  tumor. 
And  displacements,  too,  of  tliis  organ,  by  pelvic  abscess  and  tumors, 
are  alluded  to  elsewhere. 

Miserable  cases  are  not  very  nnfrequent,  in  which  the  anterior  half 
of  the  bladder  is  congenitally  defective,  as  well  as  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  abdominal  walls ;  the  mucous  surface  of  the  viscus  becoming 
consequently  protruded  to  constitute  a  red  moist  swelling,  from  which 
the  ureters  may  be  seen  throwing  out  their  fiuid.'     These  admit  of  mere 

[ng.  224.]        . 


[CanoTonigtnlCBH^tryjfNhy  of  I 


Bd  uid  pntrtilAl  tbT 
omnltotlsg  >  nd,  moln.  nft,  tMlLT-blevdtof 
nntlirL  dtf.  8jiii]di7ilfl  puUi.  <.  Brnltiuni 
btjuriaof  at  BlaiUtr,  ke.f.ti.)—SB.] 


palliation,  by  wearing  mechanical  contrivances  adapted  for  protection 
end  comfort.  If  the  patient  live  to  old  age,  the  mucous  coat  is  apt  to 
become  covered  with  vegetations,  which,  assuming  malignancy,  may 
fungate  and  bleed,  and  prove  fatal. 

It  baa  also  happened,  in  the  female,  that  the  bladder  has  been  inverted 
and  protruded  through  the  urethra,  forming  a  vascular-looking  tumor 
between  the  labia.*     Were  this  removed,  under  careless  diagnosis,  by 

'  Handjaide,  Edin.  Medical  uiil  Surgioil  Journal. 

■  Crowe,  Trans,  of  I^Tincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Auoo.  Tot.  ii.  1846 ;  and  Brit,  and  For. 
R«*.  Oct.  1S4&,  p.  819. 
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knife  or  ligature,  the  most  serious  consequences  must  ensue.  The  true 
nature  of  the  case  may  be  ascertained  by  discovering  the  orifices  of  the 
ureters,  and  finding  the  whole  tumor  to  be  reducible  within  the  pelvis. 
Sometimes  it  is  irreducible. 

Laroohe,  Dissertation  sur  rH^maturie,  Paris,  1814.  Chopart,  Traits  des  Maladies  des 
Voies  Urinaires,  Paris,  1821.  C.  BeU  on  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  Bladder,  &c.  Loud. 
1822.  Howship  on  Diseases  of  the  Urine  and  the  Urinary  Organs,  Lond.  1823.  Foot  on 
Diseases  of  the  Urethra  and  Bladder,  Lond.  1826.  B^gin  and  Lallemand,  Diet,  de  M^ 
Prat.  (art.  HSmaiuriA  t.  ix.  Paris,  1883.  Coulson  on  Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  Pros- 
tate Gland,  Lond.  1842.  Guthrie  on  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs, 
Lond.  1843.  Brodie,  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  Lond.  1849.  [Ciriale, 
Traits  pratique  sur  les  Maladies  des  Organes  C^nito-Urinaires,  Paris,  1851 ;  Qron,  Diseases 
and  Ii^juries  of  the  Bladder,  &c.  Philada.  1851. — Ed.] 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PROSTATE. 

Prostatitis. 

The  prostate  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  an  acute  inflammatory  process, 
daring  the  progress  of  virulent  gonorrhoea.  And  this  may  also  be  ex- 
cited by  direct  injury  of  the  part — as  by  a  blow  on  the  perineum,  or 
rash  usage  of  instruments  introduced  by  the  urethra;  by  excessive 
venereal  indulgence  ;  by  imprudent  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  l)y  sym- 
pathetic influence  from  affections  of  the  rectum ;  by  the  internal  use  of 
cantharides,  or  other  irritants.  Heat  and  pain  are  complained  of  in 
the  perineum,  near  the  anus,  and  there  is  tenderness  on  pressure  there; 
water  is  made  frequently,  and  with  pain ;  and  pain  is  greatest  as  the 
accelerator  muscles  exert  themselves  to  expel  the  last  drops ;  there  is 
a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  rectum ;  and  that  bowel  is  evacuated  with 
both  difficulty  and  pain ;  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum  ascer- 
tains the  prostate  to  be  large,  not,  and  tender  on  pressure;  and  an 
attempt  to  pass  a  catheter  into  the  bladder  is  difficult  and  painful — the 
difficulty  and  pain  occurring  when  the  instrument's  point  has  reached 
the  prostatic  region.  Not  improbably,  the  action  extends  to  the  blad- 
der, and  then  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  cystitis  are  added  to  those 
already  described.  Treatment  is  by  rigid  confinement  to  the  recumbent 
posture,  leeching  of  the  perineum,  hip-bath,  fomentation,  and  opiate 
enemata  or  suppositories.  Sometimes  relief  is  obtained  from  large, 
warm,  and  emollient  enemata,  which  may  be  supposed  to  act  as  a  poul- 
tice applied  directly  to  the  part.  Direct  leeching  has  been  proposed, 
by  means  of  a  tube,  or  speculum,  introduced  by  the  rectum  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  irritation  attendant  on  the  application,  will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  benefit  obtained  by  such  abstraction  of  blood. 

Abscess  of  the  Prostate. 

When  the  above  symptoms  sustain  sudden  aggravation,  with  rigor, 
increase  of  swelling  and  tenderness  in  the  perineum,  greater  difficulty 
of  micturition,  and  greater  swelling  and  tenderness  on  examination  by 
the  rectum,  it  may  be  presumed  that  matter  is  forming  in  the  gland. 
Careful  examination  is  made,  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  diagnosis ; 
and  as  soon  as  fluctuation  can  be  discovered,  however  obscurely,  a  direct 
incision  is  made  by  the  perineum,  to  procure  outward  evacuation.     If 
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an  artificial  opening  be  delayed,  the  abscess  may  open  into  the  urethra — 
favoring  the  formation  of  urinous  abscess ;  or  into  the  rectum  establish- 
ing a  troublesome  recto- vesical  fistula ;  or  outwardly  by  the  perineum, 
after  much  injury  has  been  done  to  the  intervening  tissues.  Sponta- 
neous evacuation  into  the  urethra  is  indicated  by  copious  purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  penis.  And  then  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  catheter^ 
gently  introduced,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  empty  the  bladder — 
for  some  days — so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  untoward  entrance  of  urine 
by  the  ulcerated  aperture ;  or  a  soft  elastic  catheter  may  be  passed  and 
retained. 

Chronic  suppuration  of  the  prostate  has  been  observed,  causing  much 
distress,  with  discharge  of  muco-purulent  urine.  On  examination  by 
the  rectum,  a  soft  point  has  been  felt  in  the  gland ;  and,  on  pressing  it, 
matter  has  escaped  by  the  urethra.  The  plunge  of  a  lancet  or  trocar 
into  the  soft  point  has  given  relief,  and  troublesome  fistula  has  not  fol- 
lowed. 

Simple  Unlargement  of  the  Prostate. 

Simple  enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  the  resolt 
of  chronic  prostatitis ;  the  other  hypertrophy,  independent  of  the  in- 
flammatory process ;  the  one  not  uncommon  in  the  adult  of  middle  age, 
the  other  peculiar  to  advanced  years.  The  former  variety  is  dependent 
on  stricture,  or  gleet,  or  affection  of  the  rectum,  or  injury  of  the  peri- 
neum by  habitual  horse-exercise ;  and  disappears,  usually,  on  removal 
of  its  cause.  If  not,  recumbency  is  to  be  maintained,  a  few  leeches  are 
applied  to  the  perineum;  these  are  followed  by  smart  counter- irritation, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  internal  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
of  great  service.  The  bowels  are  kept  gently  open,  by  simple  laxatives 
and  enemata.  In  obstinate  cases,  an  alterative  course  of  mercury  is 
expedient;  and,  under  this,  amendment  is  sometimes  both  rapid  and 
satisfactory. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  gland  is  usually  regarded  as  but  one  of  the  many 
signs  of  senile  degeneracy  in  the  frame.  •  As  the  eyes  grow  dim,  the 
trunk  bends,  the  cartilages  ossify,  and  the  arteries  change  in  their  coats, 
so  the  prostate  is  supposed  to  grow  large  and  hard.  Ihe  enlargement 
may  be  uniform,  the  whole  gland  seeming  to  expand  equally ;  displacing 
the  urethra  as  well  as  compressing  it,  and  consequently  interfering  with 
its  function  in  regard  to  the  urine.  Or  the  central  portion  may  enlarge 
with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the  rest  of  the  gland ;  rising  like  a 
mamillary  process ;  projecting  backwards  into  the  bladder ;  but,  ever 
and  anon,  liable  to  move  forwards,  and  so  to  act  as  an  occluding  valve 
to  the  outlet  of  the  cavity.  In  general,  the  lateral  lobes  enlarge  un- 
equally ;  and  consequently  a  twt^t  is  given  to  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra,  in  the  lateral  as  well  as  in  the  vertical  direction. 

The  symptoms  of  this  simple  hypertrophy  are — increasing  slowness 
and  difficulty  in  making  water,  uneasiness  and  difficulty  in  emptying 
the  rectum,  with  a  sensation  of  weight  in  that  bowel  and  in  the  peri- 
neum ;  sometimes  the  feces  are  passed  flattened,  as  in  stricture  of  the 
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Fig.  225. 
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rectum.  On  introducing  a  catheter,  some  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  met 
with  in  passing  the  region  of  the  prostate; 
and  when  a  finger  in  the  rectum  is  made  to 
press  upwards  on  the  catheter,  the  enlarged 
prostate  is  plainly  felt  between.  Without  the 
use  of  the  catheter  or  bougie,  tactile  examina- 
tion is  never  certain.  As  the  tumor  enlarges, 
calls  to  empty  the  bladder  are  more  frequent, 
and  the  act  is  less  perfectly  accomplished  ;  as 
formerly  stated,  a  portion  of  residuary  water 
remains,  cooped  up  behind  the  enlargement 
(p.  499).  The  bladder  sympathizes ;  it  may 
become  irritable;  more  frequently,  a  degree 
of  chronic  cystitis  is  excited.  The  urine 
changes  in  consequence;  becoming  dark-co- 
lored, fetid,  and  full  of  mucus.  The  vesical 
aspect  of  the  projection  may  ulcerate,  giving 
rise  to  hsematuria,  purulent  urine,  and  aggra- 
vation of  all  the  distress.  The  difficulty  in 
micturition  increases ;  and,  at  last,  some  ca- 
sualty acting  as  an  exciting  cause,  retention 
occurs.  Grenerally,  this  has  not  existed  long 
before  the  "surface-water**  comes  to  dribble 
away ;  and,  by  the  establishment  of  inconti- 
nence, the  retention  is  partially  relieved,  as 
formerly  stated  (p.  493).  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  the  obstruction  is  complete ; 
and  by  retention  the  patient  may  perish.  Or, 
the  whole  urinary  system  having  become  in- 
Tolved  in  disease,  death  takes  place  by  gradual 
exhaustion. 

Treatment  is  but  palliative.  We  can  scarcely 
hope  to  retard,  much  less  to  remove  the  en- 
largement. Every  excess  and  imprudence  is 
avoided  in  diet  and  exercise ;  and  the  recum- 
bent posture  is  maintained  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. The  bowels  are  regulated  by  enemata 
and  simple  aperients.  Opiates  are  given  oc- 
casionally; and  acids,  iron,  buchu,  &c.,  are 
exhibited,  as  the  complication  by  chronic  cys- 
titis may  seem  to  demand  (p.  489).  To  avert  distension  of  the  bladder, 
the  catheter  is  used  as  often  as  may  seem  necessary.  Excision  of  the 
gland  has  been  talked  of,  but  scarcely  in  sober  earnest. 

When  retention  has  occurred,  the  catheter  requires  a  peculiarity  of 
management.  As  already  stated,  the  urethra  is  considerably  elongated; 
and  the  catheter  must  be  of  a  proportional  length.  The  prostatic  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  almost  invariably  has  a  bend  given  to  it,  antero- 
posteriorly — that  is,  the  convexity  is  towards  the  rectum,  the  concavity 
towards  the  pubes;  and,  to  suit  this  peculiarity  of  form,  the  instrument 
should  have  a  large  curve.     Very  frequently,  the  central  enlargement 


The  ordinary  Catheter,  of  half  sl/t*. 
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—or  ^'  third  lobe,"  as  it  is  usually  called-^xbts ;  and,  to  vnrmoimt  it, 

it  is  well  to  have  at  least  one  instrument  in  the  prostatic  set,  whose  point 

makes  a  sharper  curve  upon  tliegene> 
ral  bend.  It  is  introdiuM»d  earerallT; 
and,  to  assist  the  point  onwards,  ue 
handle  is  freely  depressed  after  pass* 
ing  the  triangular  ligament;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  point  is  elevated 
by  means  of  the  finger  in  the  reetom. 
If  the  silver  catheter,  thus  made  and 
managed,  refuse  to  enter,  one  of  das* 
tic  gum  may  be  tried;  bent  to  the 
proper  shape,  and  introduced  with 
the  stylet.  On  reaching  the  prostatic 
obstruction,  the  stylet  is  gently  with- 
drawn, while  the  catheter  is  poshed 
steadily  on,  and  the  conseqnoii  ele* 
vation  of  the  point  may  periia|it  lead 
it  over  the  obstruction.  Or,  the 
stylet  being  held  steady,  the  tnbe  is 
passed  on,  and  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced— the  catheter's  point  corriDg 
round  that  of  the  stylet,  as  it  were. 
There  is  another  peculiarity.  As 
the  prostate  enlarges,  not  only  is  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  nrethra  im- 
usually  extended  and  curved ;  it  is 
also  very  considerably  enlarged,  by 
dilatation  of  the  prostatic  sinuses  on 
each  side  of  the  verumontanum.'  In 
retention,  this  dilatation  is  usually 
full  of  urine ;  in  fact,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  small  fictitious  bladder  in 
front  of  the  real  one.  On  the  cathe- 
ter reaching  it,  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
urine  may  be  discharged,  and  the 
surgeon  may  in  consequence  be  led 
to  suppose,  that  he  has  reached  the 
bladder  and  emptied  it — the  remain- 
ing swelling  consisting  of  abscess: 
the  plunge  of  a  trocar  may  follow ; 
or  the  patient  may  be  left  to  his  fate, 
unrelieved.  But,  by  invariably  usin^ 
the  long  catheter,  in  such  cases,  and 
never  resting  satisfieti  unless  ih\s 
The  PrwtHth  cathct«»r;  of  half  ^i/c.  instrument  bc  passed  tenu$  capulf>-' 

unless,   indeed,   water    flow    freely. 

without  such  extreme  insertion — the   surgeon   is   safe   from   all  such 

serious  error. 


•  Dcschainps,  Trnit^  dc  la  Taille,  torn.  i.  p.  200. 
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Perhaps  the  prostatic  obstruction  proves  insurmountable.  Then  the 
bladder  must  be  relieved  at  all  hazards ;  and  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing methods  may  be  adopted  :  The  catheter  may  be  forced  through  the 
obstruction ;  guided  in  a  good  direction  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum. 
Or  a  trodar  and  canula  may  be  used  instead  of  the  catheter.  Or,  the 
bladder  may  be  punctured  above  the  pubes.  The  operation  by  the  rectum 
i0  obviously  unsuitable. 

Of  these  proceedings,  perforation  of  the  prostatic  obstruction  is  the 
most  advisable,  by  means  of  a  suitable  trocar  and  canula;  the  latter,  of 
the  same  length  and  caliber  as  a  full-sized  prostatic  catheter,  but  con- 
siderably less  curved.  It  is  passed  carefully  on  to  the  obstruction,  with 
its  trocar  withdrawn,  and  with  its  extremity  temporarily  occupied  with 
a  bulbous  wire ;  and,  when  satisfied  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  that 
the  instrument  is  duly  directed  towards  the  bladder,  the  bulbous  wire  is 
removed,  the  trocar  is  inserted  and  protruded,  and  the  whole  is  pushed 
on.  The  trocar  is  then  wholly  withdrawn ;  and  the  canula  is  retained 
for  some  days.  When  the  retention  has  been  of  long  duration,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  kidneys  are  organically  diseased,  the 
urine  is  to  be  withdrawn  gradually,  for  the  reasons  formerly  adduced 
(p.  499). 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Prostate. 

The  gland  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  seat  of  scirrhus.  More 
frequently,  it  is  afiected  by  medullary  formation,  which  enlarges  rapidly, 
ulcerates,  bleeds,  and  follows  the  usual  course  of  such  tumors.  The 
disease  is  not  peculiar  to  the  aged.  It  may  occur  in  children,  as  medul- 
lary tumors  in  other  sites  so  frequently  do.  The  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  of  mere  ordinary  enlargement,  with  the  addition  of  those  of 
tumors  in  the  bladder  (p.  505),  as  well  as  of  those  which  attend  and 
characterize  all  malignant  formations.  The  disease  is  incurable.  By 
opiates,  the  cathetet*,  enemata,  and  rest,  we  may  hope  to  palliate  and 
protract. 

Deachamp,  Traits  snr  la  Tnille,  torn.  i.  Paris,  1706.  ITomc,  Everanl,  Practical  Ob- 
senrationH  on  the  Disea-ses  of  the  Proutatc  (ihind,  Lond.  1811.  Lawrence,  I^ectures  in 
tlie  Lancet,  182f)-30,  vol.  ii.  Coulson,  on  Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland, 
Lond.  1842.  Drodie,  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  Lond.  1840.  Adams,  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  Lond.  1851.  [Civiale,  Traits  des  Mala- 
dies des  Organes  Genito-Uriuairc,  Paris,  18ol.  Gross,  Diseases  of  the  Bladder,  Prostate 
OUnd,  and  Urethra,  PhUad.  1851.— Ed.] 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 


THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

Thb  history  of  the  yeneresl  disease  is  inToWed  in  some  obiciiritf. 
However,  it  seems  extremely  probable — ^if  not,  indeed^  qaite 
that  affections  of  the  genital  ormns,  dependent  on  licentious 
intercourse,  have  existed  from  the  earliest  ages ;  that  they  hufim* 
vailed  in  various  degrees  of  frequency  and  intensity,  at  diBonSBmm 
and  places ;  that  they  were  not  duectly  imported  from  AmeMi  ti 
Europe,  by  Columbus's  followers,  in  the  end  of  the  fiffceentli  oentsy; 
but  that,  between  the  years  1498  and  1495— at  the  time  of  the  s^ge  of 
Naples — ^they  experienced  an  aggravation  in  Europe,  and  eonaeqeen^y 
attracted  much  more  prominenUy  the  attention  of  the  profeesion. 

They  are  usually  spoken  of  under  the  general  term  of  *'  The  Yea^ 
real  Disease  ;*'  and  this  again  is  divided  into  (Jonorrhcea  and  Syphb; 
both  the  result  of  the  application  of  animal  virus,  engendered  by  '^  '^ 
intercourse — or  at  least  communicated  thereby ;  the  former  an  i 
matory  affection  of  the  urethra;  the  latter  a  contamination  of  the 
system,  preceded  by  the  fprmation  of  pustular  ulceration  on  some  part 
of  the  penis,  or  other  part  of  the  body.  By  some,  it  is  still  maintamai 
that  the  poisons  are  the  same ;  that  what  produces  gonorrhoea,  is  capa- 
ble of  exciting  syphilis,  and  vice  versa.  The  weight  of  authority,  how- 
ever, preponderates  largely  in  favor  of  an  opposite  opinion;  admittingi 
perhaps,  that  gonorrhoeal  virus  is  capable  of  causing  the  simplest  fom, 
only,  of  venereal  ulcer;  and  even  that  concession  is  by  many  not 
granted. 

Qanorrhosa. 

* 

An  acute  inflammatory  process  seizes  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the 

anterior  part  of  the  urethra ;  caused  by  the  application  of  gonorrhonl 
matter,  from  a  second  party ;  and  this  application  usually  made  doriog 
sexual  intercourse.  There  is  a  period  of  incubation,  of  uncertain  extent; 
discharge  may  show  itself  within  not  many  hours  after  connection;  or  it 
may  not  be  till  after  many  days  have  elapsed.  About  the  fifth  day  may 
be  taken  as  the  average  period  of  accession.  Heat  and  itching  are  felt 
in  the  glans,  which  seems  fuller  and  more  deeply  colored  than  usual; 
the  urethral  orifice  is  uneasy,  red,  and  swollen ;  urine  is  passed  in  a 
small  stream,  sometimes  forked,  and  with  increasing  heat  and  smarting; 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  shows  an  increased  secretion ;  then  it  becomes 
dry,  more  red  and  swollen,  and  painful ;  the  stream  of  urine  is  more 
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diminished,  and  the  pain  which  accompanies  it  is  intense ;  then  discharge 
returns — no  longer  limpid,  but  turbid  and  puriform — becoming  more  and 
more  profuse,  and  ultimately  seeming  to  consist  of  true  pus ;  and  if  the 
action  prove  intense,  there  may  be  a  considerable  admixture  of  blood. 
Sometimes  smart  fever  affects  the  system ;  sometimes  there  is  but  little 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  thighs,  loins,  and  testicles  sympathize 
by  a  dull  aching  sensation. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  But, 
in  the  course  of  its  progress,  serious  additions  may  be  made.  1.  Chordee 
may  occur  ;  that  is,  abnormal  erection  may  take  place ;  the  penis  be- 
coming bent  like  a  bow — forming  an  arc  of  which  the  urethra  is  the 
chord — the  convexity  on  the  dorsal  aspect — probably  on  account  of  ex- 
udation having  taken  place  into  the  corpus  spongiosum,  so  as  to  prevent 
uniform  expansion  of  the  erectile  apparatus.  Such  erection  is  intensely 
painful,  and  tends  to  aggravate  the  disease ;  it  is  also  liable  to  induce 
profuse  hemorrhage,  probably  by  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  j(endency  to  chordee  is  greatest  during  sleep  ;  while  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed,  and  perhaps  excited  by  voluptuous  dreams.  Sometimes, 
its  proximate  cause  would  seem  to  be  other  than  plastic  exudation ; 
normal  and  abnormal  erections  alternating  with  each  other.  2.  The 
glans  may  become  excoriated^  furnishing  a  profuse  discharge  ;  establish- 
ing what  is  termed  Spurious  Gonorrhoea.  3.  The  prepuce  may  become 
cedematous;  inducing  the  condition  of  Phymosis,  when  the  swollen  pre- 
puce maintains  its  ordinary  relation  to  the  glans ;  causing  Paraphymosis, 
when  it  is  reflected  behind  the  glans,  and  allowed  to  remain  there.  The 
former  state  aggravates  the  disease,  by  retaining  discharge,  and  increas- 
ing the  tendency  to  affection  of  the  glans ;  the  latter  leads  to  strangulation 
of  the  glans,  and  consequently  to  intense  exacerbation  there.  4.  The 
lymphaticB  may  tuffer ;  becoming  painful,  red,  and  swollen  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  penis ;  or,  without  such  indication,  inflammatory  enlargement 
may  take  place  in  the  inguinal  glands,  constituting  what  is  termed 
Sympathetic  Bubo.  5.  Ab9ce99  may  form  in  the  penis;  on  the  dorsum; 
or  beneath,  opposite  to  the  lacuna  maxima.  The  latter  is  the  more  fre- 
quent site.  A  main  residence  of  the  inflammatory  action — which,  in 
the  first  instance,  does  not  extend  beyond  two  inches  from  the  orifice 
— seems  to  be  in  this  lacuna;  which  swells  and  becomes  hard;  filled  with 
accumulated  secretion  internally,  and  externally  invested  by  plastic  exu- 
dation. In  this  exterior  true  inflammation  may  qfecur,  causing  abscess 
of  greater  or  less  extent.  6.  Or  abscess  forms  in  the  perineum^  at  a 
distance  from  the  original  site  of  action — a  less  frequent  complication ; 
threatening  retention  of  urine  by  compression  of  the  urethra,  and  urin- 
ous abscess  by  opening  internally  (p.  504).  7.  Or  prostatitis  ensues ; 
sometimes  by  continuous  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  along 
the  membrane;  more  frequently,  perhaps,  by  metastasis.  And  in  severe 
cases — either  originally  and  innately  so,  or  become  urgent  in  conse- 
quence of  either  mal-practice,  or  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
— abscess  may  form  in  the  prostate ;  usually  superficial,  as  regards  the 
urethra ;  temporarily  causing  retention  of  urine  ;  early  emptying  itself 
internally,  and  rendering  urinous  abscess  not  improbable  (p.  510),  8. 
Or,  the  inflammatory  process  extends  still  farther,  and  more  untowardly 
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ither  by  continuity,  or  by  metastasis ;  and  acute  ej/9t{ti$  re$ult$ ; 
aggravating  all  the  local  symptoms,  and,  by  argent  disorder  of  the  sys- 
tem, bringing  even  life  into  peril.  From  the  bladder — with  or  without 
abscess  of  that  organ — inflammation  has  extended  to  the  peritoneam, 
and  proved  fatal.  9.  Acute  rheumatism  may  supervene;  the  joints  of 
the  limbs  becoming  painful  and  swollen,  and  the  system  Buffering  under 
inflammatory  fever.  The  knee  and  ankle-joints  are  those  most  frequently 
and  prominently  involved.  The  supervention  sometimes  takes  place 
during  the  acute  stage,  sometimes  during  the  decline ;  occasionally,  the 
rheumatic  symptoms  are  coeval  with  those  of  the  gonorrhoea.  Or  gouty 
symptoms  may  be  excited,  in  those  of  the  better  ranks,  and  of  advanc^ 
years.  10.  Very  often,  in  protracted  cases,  orchitis  takes  place  ;  the* 
inflammatory  action  sometimes  seeming  to  be  transferred  to  the  testicle 
by  metastasis,  sometimes  seeming  to  creep  along  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  urethra  to  the  vas  deferens,  and  thence  to  be  extended  to  the 
epididymis  and  testicle — becoming  mainly  resident  in  the  former.  Dur- 
ing the  acute  stage  of  such  orchitis,  urethral  discharge  diminishas,  and 
may  wholly  disappear ;  not  necessarily  proving  a  metastasis,  but  ezpfiea- 
ble  quite  on  the  principle  of  relief  by  counter-irritation.  As  the  orchitis 
declines,  discharge  usually  reappears. 

Orchitis  may  be  caused  at  any  period  of  the  case,  by  a  blow  on  the 
part,  or  by  imprudence  in  exercise.  If  spontaneous  in  its  accession,  it 
usually  occurs  in  the  chronic  stage ;  weeks,  perhaps,  after  the  first 
appearance  of  discharge. 

Gonorrhoea  is  one  of  those  affections  which  are  capable  of  self-cure. 
The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  gradually  subsides ;  the  complications 
which  may  have  occurred  are  recovered  from;  and  the  discharge  becomes 
less  copious,  and  somewhat  restored  to  the  mucous  character.  This 
state  is  termed  a  Gleet — embers  of  the  previous  burning.  There  is 
little  or  no  pain,  swelling,  or  redness  ;  thin  discharge  is  the  prominent 
symptom ;  with,  perhaps,  some  trouble  in  micturition.  In  a  patient  who 
has  suffered  from  previous  claps,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  contraction 
in  the  urethra  probably  exists;  but,  in  primary  attacks,  the  gleet  need  not 
be  suspected  of  such  complication.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
that  the  gonorrhoea  has  finally  ceased — becoming  merged  in  an  affectioD 
of  a  different  name  and  kind  ;  for,  from  but  a  slight  cause — as  unusuil 
exercise,  imprudence  in  diet,  or  such  like — reaccession  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  may  take  place  ;  and  the  gonorrhoea  may  be  revived  in 
even  more  than  its  pristine  severity. 

The  Treatment  of  gonorrhoea  varies,  according  to  the  stage  of  advance- 
ment. At  the  first  onset,  what  is  termed  the  ectrotic  or  fU)ortive  treat- 
ment may  be  attempted ;  while  the  inflammatory  process  is  still  nascent, 
and  has  not  reached  the  suppurative  crisis.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  used, 
as  in  similar  affections  of  the  surface  ;  with  the  view  of  procuring  rapid 
resolution  {Prinaiples^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  178).  It  is  applied,  in  the  form  of 
strong  solution,  to  the  affiected  part  of  the  mucous  membrane— -carefally, 
by  means  of  a  glass  syringe,  so  as  to  pervade  the  whole  diseased  surface. 
Some  prefer  the  form  of  ointment.^    A  coagulated  film  is  produced, 

*  ^i  to  ^i  of  lard.     The  strength  of  the  iujcction  may  vftry  from  fifteen  to  thirty  gruti 
in  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
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which,  adhering,  protects  the  villous  surface  beneath  during  the  passing 
of  urine  ;  besides,  the  purely  antiphlogistic  effect  of  the  remedy  may  be 
obtained,  here,  as  in  erythema ;  and,  not  improbably,  a  third  beneficial 
indication  may  be  fulfilled — the  virus  may  be  chemically  acted  on  and 
neutralized.  Such  injection  or  application  is  made  once  or  twice — at 
an  interval  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours ;  and  strict  rest,  with  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  is  observed.^  The  action  may  be  arrested,  resolution 
may  rapidly  follow,  the  virus  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  disease  may 
thus  be  cut  short  in  its  outset.  Obviously,  however,  such  treatment  is 
applicable  only  to  the  very  earliest  stage — which  is  seldom  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  surgeon  ;  in  irritable  habits  it  is  not  likely 
to  succeed ;  and,  under  even  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  there 
18  always  a  risk  of  failure,  with  consequent  aggravation  of  the  original 
disease. 

Failing  the  ectrotic  attempt— or,  no  opportunity  having  occurred  for 
its  practice — the  acute  or  inflammatory  stage  is  met  by  ordinary  anti- 
phlogistic means.  And  it  is  well  to  remember,  in  reference  to  this,  that 
the  nrst  attack  of  gonorrhoea  is  generally  the  most  severe.  Rest  is 
enjoined ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  all-important  indication  is  but 
seldom  fulfilled — and  hence  one  cause  of  this  affection  often  proving 
tedious  and  troublesome  in  its  cure.  Diet  is  low  ;  the  part  is  fomented, 
and  by  a  handkerchief  or  bandage  it  is  suspended ;  antimony  is  given 
in  nauseating  doses  ;  the  bowels  are  gently  moved  ;  drastic  purging  does 
harm,  by  irritating  the  rectum,  and  involving  the  urethra  in  sympathy  ; 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  perineum  ;  and,  if  uneasy  feelings  pervade 
the  hips,  loins,  and  thighs,  the  hip-bath  will  be  found  useful.  In  ex- 
treme, cases,  it  may  be  necessary  even  to  abstract  blood  from  the  arm. 
To  mitigate  the  ardor  urinse,  bland  fluids  are  drunk  abundantly;  as 
linseed  tea,  a  solution  of  mucilage,  &c.  To  render  the  urine  less  acrid, 
saline  draughts  are  useful ;  as,  a  scruple  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  with  a 
drachm  of  Kochelle  salt,  dissolved  in  tepid  water,  and  then  mixed  with 
soda  water ;  taken  three  or  four  times  daily.  Bland  enemata  are  useful, 
in  regulating  the  bowels ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  sympathizing  prostate, 
they  are  of  service  as  a  fomentation  or  poultice  to  that  part.  The  anti- 
mony is  of  use,  not  only  as  antiphlogistic,  but  also  as  antiaphrodisiac ; 
and  this  latter  indication  is  to  be  assisted  by  suitable  moral  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Camphor,  too,  and  lupulin,  are  useful  in 
the  same  way.  Should  painful  erections  occur,  opiates  are  given,  es- 
pecially at  bedtime ;  a  pill  of  opium,  hyoscyamus,  and  camphor,  is  found 
to  be  very  suitable  ;  repeated  as  circumstances  may  demand.  And  the 
patient  should  lie  cool  at  night,  with  few  bedclothes.  Sometimes  full 
doses  of  colchicum  are  of  service,  in  relieving  chordee — especially  in 
those  cases  which  possess  the  rheumatic  complication.  Leeching  of  the 
aflfected  part  is  not  advisable  ;  the  leech-bites  are  likely  to  cause  swell- 
ing, partly  by  ecchymosis,  partly  by  oedema ;  and  such  swelling  tends 
to  complication  by  phymosis  or  paraphymosis ;  besides,  the  wounds  are 

'  Some  employ  the  Ditrate  of  silycr  in  another  way,  for  ectrosis  ;  using  a  weak  solution 
— say  two  grains  to  eight  ounces  of  water — and  injecting  this  on<;e  every  four  hours,  for 
ten  or  twelve  times.  We  would  put  more  faith  in  the  couceutratod  uud  1cm  frequent  form 
of  Applicatiou. 
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liable  to  be  inoculated  by  the  viriia,  and  tronbleaome  soret  maj  be  Ae 
consequence. 

At  this  stage,  ectrotic  treatment  is  not  to  be  thought  of«  We  «nH 
not  seek  for  sudden  suppression  of  discharge,  were  this  in  our  pow. 
If  it  do  occur,  it  is  an  untoward  eirent ;  sure  to  be  foUowed  citoiBr  Ij 
aggravation  of  the  origiiial  disorder,  or  by  implication  of  the  pmiMi^ 
bluder,  or  testicle,  through  metastasis.  Strong  injection,  thenfion^  ii 
not  suitable.  No  doubt,  it  may  temporarily  arrest  the  diachatge;  bit 
only  because  such  exacerbation  of  the  inflammatory  process  has  tabs 
place,  as  checks  all  secretion ;  pain,  swelling,'  and  redness  are  grente 
than  before ;  and  dischar^  soon  reappears  in  increased  qnmatily* 

The  inflammatory  crisis  having  passed  over,  the  sternness  of  As 
antiphlogistic  treatment  is  gradually  departed  from.  And  eertu 
remedies  are  ffiven,^  which  by  experience  are  found  to  exert  a  sp 
influence  on  the  urethra ;  copaiba  and  cubebs ;  the  former  the 
suitable  at  first ;  given-  in  cautious  doses,  lest  a  deleterious  amooat  of 
stimulus  be  imparted  to  the  membrane. 

As  the  case  becomes  chronic,  antiphlogistics  are  gradoallj  abindsMil 
And,  for  the  state  of  congestion  which  remains  in  the  membraac^  As 
direct  application  of  gentle  stimuli  is  found  useful.  Preassfre  nay  k 
applied,  by  a  compress  over  the  corpus  spongiosum ;  but  this  is  roaai 
inLsome,  and  difficult  of  mauMoment  The  method  of  injeetioa  is  jk^ 
ferable.  A  glass  syringe,  with  blunt  point,  and  long  narrow  nook^  ii 
employed ;  by  means  of  which — ^inserted  fully  into  the  urethra — apdh 
cation  of  the  iniected  fluid  may  be  made  accurately  to  the  whole  & 
eased  surface.  Backward  extension  to  the  bladder  need  not  be  wn^ 
bended,  the  natural  collapsed  condition  of  the  canal  being  a  solEaMBl 
obstacle  to  this.  The  fluid  injected  is  at  first  weak ;  and  its  strengtli  if 
gradually,  increased,  according  to 'circumstances.  In  nothing  is  there 
more  room  for  variety.  Some  use  an  infusion  of  green  tea,  or  ollia 
vegetable  astringent.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  perhaps  most  commonly  en- 
ployed  ;  or  the  acetate  of  zinc ;  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  or  the  salts  of 
iro9  ;  or  the  nitrate«of  silver ;  or  alum ;  or  strychnia.  A  favorite  is* 
jection  is  the  acetate  of  zinc,  with  a  proportion  of  opimn.  Water  ii 
passed  before  injecting,  so  that  the  fluid  may  reach  the  membraoe 
directly ;  and,  on  withdrawing  the  syringe,  the  point  of  the  penis  is  held 
erect  for  some  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  afleeted 
part.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  dtff ; 
but  should  over-excitement  ensue,  injection  must  be  wholly  disoontiDiied 
for  a  time  ;  and  when  resumed,  it  must  be  very  cautiously.  As  already 
stated,  the  strength  of  the  injection  is  gradually  increased ;  and,  if  it 
seem  to  have  lost  its  influence,  it  is  better  to  change  to  a  diflTerent  kind, 
than  to  increase  the  first  to  a  strength  at  all  formidable.  In  &ct,  the 
principle  of  stimulation  is  conducted  as  in  the  use  of  lotions  to  a  wetk 
sore  on  the  surface  of  the  body  (PrineipleSy  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  234).    In 

'  These  remedies  act  on  the  part ;  as  is  shown  by  experiment.  If  m  patient  with  fistala 
in  perineo  have  contracted  gonorrhoea,  and  if  the  whole  urine  be  permitted  to  p^as  throq^ 
the  fistula,  no  benefit  will  accrue  from  any  dosing  with  cubebs  or  copaiba.  But  when,  hj 
shutting  up  the  abncirmal  aperture  temporarily,  the  urine  is  made  to  pass  over  tha  whuit 
urethra,  amendment  is  at  once  observed. 
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obstinate  cases,  benefit  may  be  derived  from  nitrate  of  silver  rubbed  on 
the  perineum,  so  a^  to  act  as  a  smart  counter-irritant. 

In  the  truly  chronic  stage,  large  doses  of  eubebs  may  be  given  with 
advantage ;  regard  always  being  had  to  the  kidneys,  lest  over-stimula- 
tion occur  there.  And  sometimes  rapid  amendment  may  be  obtained 
by  eubebs  combined  with  copaiba  in  the  form  of  paste,  given  in  wafer 
paper — an  admirable  remedy  for  the  chronic  cases,  but  usually  much 
too  stimulant  for  the  early  stage.  These  internal  remedies  may  be 
employed  along  with  injection.  Or  they  may  be  alternated.  But,  in 
no  case,  should  injection  be  long  and  continuously  persevered  with ; 
otherwise  a  discharge  of  the  stimulant's  own  production  may  be  main- 
tained, keeping  up  a  state  of  congestion  in  the  membrane,  delaying  the 
cure,  and  rendering  the  occurrence  of  stricture  very  probable. 

Sometimes  the  affection  is  chronic  from  the  first ;  passive  congestion 
furnishing  the  discharge.  This  is  liable  to  occur  in  patients  of  slug- 
gish temperament,  who  have  had  many  attacks  of  the  disease.  In  such 
cases,  antiphlogistics  are  never  suitable ;  and  the  stimulant  mode  of 
treatment  is  adopted  from  the  first. 

The  casualties  of  the  disease  are  met  as  they  occur.  Chordee  re- 
quires cool  covering  of  the  parts  at  night,  a  suitable  moral  treatment, 
and  sedatives  (p.  517).  The  attack,  when  spasmodic,  may  be  mode- 
rated by  immersion  of  the  organ  in  cold  water.  Hemorrhage  often 
requires  no  treatment,  being  regarded  as  a  salutary  occurrence,  auxil- 
iary in  the  treatment ;  if  excessive,  it  may  be  restrained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold,  or  by  pressure,  as  already  described  (p.  493).  (Edema  is 
relieved  by  fomentation  and  poultices.  Bubo  requires  fomentation  and 
rest ;  and,  its  first  acuteness  over,  external  application  of  iodine  is 
likely  to  obtain  resolution.  Abscess  threatening  in  the  penis,  or  in  the 
perineum,  is  opposed  by  increased  and  concentrated  antiphlogistics  ;  if 
matter  have  formed,  an  incision  cannot  be  made  too  early  for  evacua- 
tion. Afiections  of  the  prostate  and  bladder  require  their  suitable 
treatment,  already  noticed  (p.  488,  &c.).  Small  cold  enemata,  contain- 
ing a  moderate  quantity  of  laudanum,  are  sometimes  very  useful.  And 
it  18  well  to  avoid  these  attacks,  by  doing  nothing  heroically,  in  the  way 
of  injection,  after  the  gonorrhoea  is  fairly  established.  With  some,  no 
doubt,  strong  injections  are  still  in  vogue,  even  at  an  advanced  period 
of  the  case.  But  in  our  opinion,  they  are  warrantable  only  at  the  very 
first,  as  already  stated;  and  then  should  consist  only  of  nitrate  of  silver 
— which  alone  seems  capable  of  exerting  a  purely  antiphlogistic  influ- 
ence on  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  It  is  used  here,  as  in  inflam- 
matory afiection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat ;  it  forms  a  pro- 
tecting crust,  allays  irritability,  and  resolves  the  inflammatory  action. 
The  same  strength  of  sulphate  of  zinc  would  prove  merely  stimulant, 
and  would  not  fail  to  cause  aggravation.  Gout  and  rheumatism  are  met 
by  their  peculiar  treatment.  And,  obviously,  it  is  important  to  remove 
the  tendency  to  uric  deposit  as  speedily  as  possible ;  otherwise,  the  pass- 
ing of  this  cannot  fail  to  maintain,  and  probably  to  increase  the  urethral 
excitement. 

Thus,  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  surgery,  would  we 
treat  gonorrhoea ;  and  with  a  good  hope  of  success ;  if  the  indications 
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regarding  regimen  and  rest  be  fally  carried  out — a  diflicaltj  in 
cases,  as  already  stated.  Bat  there  is  no  disgnisiD^  the  faet^  that 
nnfrequently  the  disease  proves  quite  intractable  ;  aa  if  deteiminei  Is 
nm  its  own  course,  regardless  of  the  means  employed  imnhsshsd, 
almost  unmitigated  and  unmodified.  In  such  eases,  some  peeatiarilj 
of  constitution  will  generally  be  discorered ;  scrofula,  govt,  or  iiitisi 
irritability  of  system.  And,  for  such  difficultiea,  no  nnerml  rules  of 
treatment  can  be  laid  down.  Each  must  be  met  by  iniat  aeeas  mmi 
suitable  under  the  circumstances ;  always  avoiding  undue  aetiTifty  if 
practice ;  and  preferring  rather  that  the  disease  should  mn  its  ova 
coarse,  than  that  by  umbrtunate  interference  more  seriooa  aiJBCtioM 
of  the  prostate,  blajder,  testide,  or  general  system  ahould  be  ipdneeJL* 
In  general,  a  tonic  treatment  is  required ;  specially  the  preparatioM 
of  iron  and  quinia ;  with  the  latter,  nuz  vomica  has  been  aoeeessfUlj 
combined.' 

Bougies  are  by  some  recommended ;  but  we  would  move  thorn  slts- 
gether  from  gonorrhoea  to  gleet.  Their  use  in  the  former  affisctioB  ii 
extremely  apt  to  over-stimmate,  causine  reaccession  of  the  disease.  Li 
gleet,  however,  they  are  very  serviceable,  by  obviating  soy  tendeoflj 
to  contraction  in  the  urethra,  and  removing  the  congested  atale  of  tb 
lining  membrane ;  and  sometimes  by  means  of  a  bougie,  the  citriae  sr 
some  other  stimulant  ointment  miry  be  beneficialljr  applied  to  the  aals- 
nor  part  of  the  membrane.  In  oMtinate  cases,  with  irritability  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  canal,  nitrate  of  mlver  may  be  appliad  ssa 
tiously — ^by  means  of  Lallemand's  porte-caustique. 

In  some  cases  of  obstinate  gleet,  the  discharge  -aeema  to  be  ksBt  la 
by  chronic  prostatitis,  and  to  come  from  the  follides  of  the  gitai 
Under  such  circumstances,  Chian  turpentine,  in  five-grain  doses,  often 
arrests  the  secretion  ;  seeming  to  have  a  special  action  on  these  parts.* 

After  discharge  has  ceased;  and  uneasy  sensations  have  almost  wholly 
disappeared,  great  care  is  still  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  patieat 
Cure  is  not  yet  complete.  A  hearty  meal,  a  debauch  in  wine,  veaensl 
indulgence,  a  long  walk  or  ride,  may  reinduce  the  discharge  and  piia. 
Avoidance  of  all  such  re-exciting  causes,  therefore,  must  be  acrupoloHly 
observed,  until  at  least  a  week  has  elapsed. 

As  to  the  period  when  contagion  ceases,  opinions  differ.  ProbaUj, 
the  discharge  is  most  virulent  when  first  displayed — aa  yet  non-pva- 
lent  in  character.  Perhaps,  as  the  purulent  character  ia  declared,  vin- 
lence  may  decrease,  and  soon  disappear.  Possibly,  the  creamy  thid^ 
discbarge  may  not  be  different  in  any  respect  from  the  ordinary  prodaot 
of  simple  inflammation.  But  such  matters  are,  as  yet,  not  fiilly  remofsd 
from  uncertainty  ;  and  it  is  well  always  to  approach  error  on  the  safcr 
side ;  holding,  for  practical  purposes,  that,  so  long  as  there  is  discharge, 
there  is  at  least  a  possibility  of  communicating  infection  thereby. 


1  The  length  of  time  daring  which  an  obstinate  gonorrfacM  mmj  perutt  ia 
great ;  but  scarcely  so  extreme  as  that  mentioned  bj  one  eminent  modem  aulbority,  wW 
gravely  tells  us  of  claps  contructed  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1800,  being  stiU 
1S40  [--Lancet,  No.  1203,  p.  610. 

•  Brit  and  For.  Rev.  July,  1860,  p.  226. 

^  Adams  on  Disease;!  of  the  Prostate,  p.  85. 
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Sometimes  the  eyes  suffer  by  gonorrhoea ;  and  one  of  two  affections 
may  occur.  Oonorrhceal  ophthalmia  includes  conjunctivitis  and  iritis. 
Gt)norrhoeal  conjunctivitis,  as  formerly  noticed  (p.  118),  is  usually  the 
result  of  direct  contagion;  virulent  gonorrhoeal  matter  having  been 
applied  from  a  second  party.  The  inflammatory  process  is  rapid  and 
intense ;  and  the  most  active  measures  are  necessary,  to  prevent  serious 
structural  change.  Gonorrhoeal  iritis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  remote 
constitutional  result  of  the  virus  within  the  patient  himself,  occurring 
as  a  secondary  symptom,  usually  mild  in  its  character,  and  demanding 
no  severity  of  treatiiient.  It  most  frequently  occurs  in  those  of  a  rheu- 
matic habit,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  bo  associated  with  affections  of  the 
joints.     Often,  it  is  accompanied  with  corneitis. 

Secondary  symptoms,  of  any  kind,  are  rare4  Sometimes,  however,  a 
febrile  disturbance  is  followed  by  papular  eruption,  and  gonorrhoeal 
lichen  is  said  to  be  established.  This,  too,  is  mild.  Under  anti-febrile 
measures,  the  precursory  disorder  soon  yields,  and  the  eruption  will  not 
resist  simple  and  ordinary  treatment.  Like  the  primary  affection,  it  is 
capable  of  self-cure,  and  may  often  be  medicinally  disregarded.  Mer- 
cury is  never  necessary.  The  virus  of  gonorrhoea  is  comparatively 
mild ;  its  seat  would  seem  to  be  much  more  in  the  part  than  in  the 
system ;  and,  when  the  latter  is  involved,  it  is  but  slightly. 

In  some  constitutions  there  is  intolerance  of  copaiba ;  its  use  being 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  an  eruption,  of  the  nature  of  urticaria, 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  smart  constitutional  disturbance.  Dis- 
continuance of  the  remedy,  with  antiphlogistic  regimen,  is  enough. 

Gonorrhoea  prasputialiSy  sometimes  termed  spurious  gonorrhoea^  but 
more  correctly  balanitis^  denotes  a  condition  of  the  preputial  membrane 
and  investment  of  the  glans,  similar  to  that  of  the  urethral  lining  in 
gonorrhoea.  The  disease  may  be  an  accession  to  gonorrhoea ;  or  it  may 
occur  independently  of  this,  from  the  same  cause.  Or  it  may  be  alto- 
gether simple  in  its  origin ;  resulting  from  accumulation  of  acrid  secre- 
tion, from  retention  of  calculous  matter,  or  from  external  injury.  The 
Sart  is  red,  swollen,  partially  abraded  by  superficial  ulceration,  and 
ischarges  a  profuse  puriform  secretion.  The  prepuce  is  oedematous ; 
and  there  is  more  or  less  trouble  in  micturition.  Treatment  is  simple. 
Ad  ectrotic  result  by  nitrate  of  silver  is  almost  always  in  our  power. 
The  glans,  having  been  exposed,  is  pencilled  lightly  over  by  nitrate 
of  silver  in  substance ;  or,  what  is  better,  by  a  strong  solution  of  it. 
Within  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  intensity  of  inflammatory  action  and 
the  amount  of  secretion  will  be  found  greatly  diminished.  And,  very 
probably,  another  application  will  complete  the  cure.  Of  course,  rest 
and  antiphlogistic  regimen  are  not  neglected. 

Warts  are  a  frequent  concomitant  of  the  foregoing  affection ;  or  they 
may  form  independently  of  it.  They  are  usually  clustered  round  the 
corona  glandis,  and  on  the  fraenum  (Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  386). 
The  best  method  of  removing  them  is  to  take  away  the  projecting  por- 
tions by  knife  or  scissors,  and  then  to  touch  the  stools  with  an  eschar- 
otic;  the  nitrate  of  silver,  firmly  applied,  may  prove  suflSciently  powerful; 
or  some  one  of  the  other  suitable  destructives  may  be  used,  as  bichloride 
of  mercury,  dissolved  in  ajcohol,  3i  to  Si ;  equal  parts  of  savine  powder 
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Fig.  227.  and  bornt  alum ;  acetic  acid,  or  »  stroDg  in- 

fusion of  tormentilla  officinalis. 

A  more  genuine  form  of  apurioua  gtmorrheca 
occurs,  when,  from  some  cause,  other  thsD  the 
application  of  gonorrhisal  matter,  inflammar 
tor;  action  is  kindled  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  urethra,  and  furnishes  discharge.  The 
inflammatory  process  is  common,  not  specific. 
The  symptoms  are  comparatively  mild ;  and 
their  duration  is  short.  Ordinary  antiphlogit- 
tics  suffice  for  cure.  The  more  common  excit- 
ing causes  of  such  an  affection  are — the  ia- 
ternal  use  of  cantharidea,  or  other  irritants; 
the  application  of  acrid  female  secretions  in 
marital  intercourse ;  injury  done  by  instruments,  or  by  the  passing  of 
calculous  fragments ;  external  injury  of  any  kind ;  sympathy  with  the 
rectum. 

Gonorrhoea  in  the  Female. 

The  female  suffers  comparatively  little  from  zonorrhcea.  For  a  few 
days  only  the  acute  symptoms  persist,  and  the  chronic  stage  is  attended 
vith'but  little  discomfort.  The  parts  affected  are  the  orethra,  as  in  the 
male,  the  vulva  and  exterior  of  the  vagina,  and  the  os  uteri ;  the  last- 
mentioned  part  frequently  becoming  affected  by  saperficial  nlceratioD. 
Sometimes  the  inguinal  glands  enlarge  sympathetically.  The  prominent 
symptoms  are — discharge,  painful  micturition,  pain  and  svelliDg  in  the 
vulva,  cedema  of  the  prfcputium  clitoridia,  uneasiness  in  sitting  and 
walking;  at  first,  some  couBtitutional  disturbuuce ;  often  an  aching  in 
the  back  and  loins.  Treatment  is  simple.  At  the  outset,  an  ectrotic 
result  may  be  obtained,  the  vulva  being  painted  over  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
Failing  this,  during  the  short  acute  stage,  recumbency  is  enjoined,  with 
antiphlogistic  regimen  ;  the  parts  are  diligently  fomented  ;  and,  if  need 
be,  demulcents  are  given  freely.  Afterwards  injections  are  to  be  used, 
of  greater  strength  than  in  the  male — the  pelvis  being  elevated  during, 
and  for  some  time  after  injection,  so  as  to  prevent  premature  escape  of 
the  fluid ;  and  a  piece  of  lint,  soaked  lit  the  stimulant  solatioo,  may  be 
kept  constantly  retained  in  the  vulva.  Gallic  acid  may  be  useful  inter- 
nally ;  and,  ultimately,  a  tonic  system  of  general  treatment  may  b« 
expedient. 

Young  girls  are  liable  to  suffer  from  a  spurious  gonorrbcea,  caused  by 
some  intestinal,  rectal,  vesical,  or  general  irritation ;  and  consisting  u 
an  excited,  and  perhaps  excoriated  state  of  the  vulva  and  orifice  of  the 
vagina,  with  discharge.  It  jielda  readily  to  removal  of  the  cause,  fol- 
lowed by  the  simplest  local  treatment.  A  knowledge  of  its  natore  and 
origin  is  obviously  of  much  importance,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  vie*- 

The  true  gonorrhcea  ia  apt  to  be  confounded  with  leucorrhoea;  bat 
may  generally  be  distinguished,  by  attention  to  the  history  of  the  case 
and  its  accompanimeiits ;  also  remembering  that  in  gonorrhoea  there  if 
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vesical  and  urethral  disorder,  with  tendency  to  glandular  irritation  in 
the  groins,  while  in  leucorrhoea,  these  affections  are  comparatively 
uncommon. 

Syphilis. 

This  includes,  as  a  general  term,  all  the  diseased  states,  local  and 
constitutional,  primary  and  subsequent,  which  follow,  and  are  caused  by, 
the  inoculation  of  venereal  poison.  The  action  of  poisons  has  already 
been  considered  [Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  608) ;  as  well  as  the  pro- 
bability that  there  is  here  a  double  process  of  zymosis.  The  virus, 
settling  on  and  in  the  part,  accumulates  there,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
excites  an  inflammatory  process,  soon  ending  in  true  inflammation;  and 
this  always  causes  suppuration  and  ulceration — sometimes  sloughing. 
This  constitutes  the  Primary  or  Local  symptoms.  From  the  specific 
sore,  thus  produced,  absorption  takes  place,  after  the  acute  crisis  of 
inflammation  has  passed  (Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  pp.  115  and  148). 
And,  by  absorption,  the  virus  enters  the  system,  through  the  circulation; 
more  or  less  rapidly,  and  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  In  the  system,  a 
second  zymotic  process  is  established ;  the  poison  is  multiplied ;  and, 
acting  perniciously  on  the  frame,  it  declares  itself  by  fever  and  erup- 
tion— these  constituting  the  Secondary  or  Constitutional  symptoms. 
By  such  an  outbreak,  the  poison  may  be  fully  eliminated  ;  and,  if  so, 
then  the  disease  is  at  an  end.  If,  however,  elimination  is  incomplete, 
then  other  affections — of  bone,  skin,  and  mucous  membrane — make 
their  appearance  at  a  still  more  remote  date ;  and  these  are  termed 
Tertiary  symptoms. 

The  venereal  ulcers,  or  primary  sores,  are  of  different  kinds ;  and 
'these  different  kinds  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  corresponding  variety 
in  the  secondary  symptoms.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  there  are 
▼arieties  in  the  originating  virus — that  there  is  a  plurality  of  poisons. 
At  present,  the  question  is  involved  in  much  uncertainty.  But  for 
practical  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  all  venereal  sores 
are  not  alike  in  their  characters,  progress,  and  results ;  that  at  least 
four  different  varieties  exist,  and  can  readily  be  discriminated;  and 
that  each  of  these  requires  peculiarity  of  treatment. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  all  sores  of  the 
penis  are.not  venereal ;  and,  farther,  that  all  sores  of  the  penis,  caused 
by  impure  ^exual  intercourse,  are  not  necessarily  of  this  nature — the 
product  of  a  specific  virus.  The  penis  is  as  liable  as  other  parts  to 
ordinary  causes  of  the  common  inflammatory  process ;  and  common 
sores  may  result.  Again,  it  is  liable  to  be  excoriated  during  coition; 
and  a  sore  may  form  in  consequence,  quite  unconnected  with  inoculation 
of  any  virus.  And,  also,  the  part  is  liable  to  herpetic  eruptions,  of 
quite  a  simple  nature. 

Herpes  of  the  penis  usually  occurs  on  the  integuments  of  the  body 
of  the  organ ;  sometimes  it  forms  on  the  preputial  lining,  behind  the 
glans.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  contact  of  acrid  female  secretions — 
not  virulent;  or  its  accession  may  be  altogether  unconnected  with 
sexual  intercourse.  It  is  known  by  the  character  of  the  vesicles ;  their 
plurality,   form,   speedy  formation,  and  early   disappearance.     Rest, 
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cooling  medicine,  and  some  simple  soothing  applicatioD,  constitute  the 
necessary  treatment.  Patients  once  affected  by  it  are  very  liable  to  its 
recurrence. 

Simple  abrasion  is  known  by  its  immediate  appearance,  by  absence 
of  the  preliminary  inflammatory  process  and  pustular  formation,  by  iu 
superficial  extent  and  irregularity  of  form,  by  the  absence  of  trne 
ulceration,  and  by  speedy  assumption  of  the  healing  process.  It  heali 
under  ordinary  simple  means. 

Common  sores  are  known  by  the  history  of  their  production,  and  bj 
absence  of  the  characteristics  of  the  venereal  ulcer.  If  any  doubt 
exist,  it  is  expedient  to  treat  the  sore,  locally,  as  if  it  were  really  Teue- 
real.  Thus  all  risk,  by  mistake,  is  averted  from  the  patient.  And,  if 
it  be  considered  of  importance  to  arrive  at  certainty  on  the  subject,  the 
test  by  inoculation  may  be  had  recourse  to.  A  portion  of  discharge 
from  the  sore  is  inserted,  by  the  point  of  a  lancet,  in  the  inside  of  the 
thigh  ;  if  the  virus  bo  present,  a  succession  of  results  will  occur  as  in 
the  case  of  other  inoculations ;  active  congestion  will  form,  then  pusti- 
lar  formation,  and  then  ulcer.  By  the  third  day,  the  characteristios 
will  be  sufficiently  plain.'  And  then,  by  freely  rooting  out  the  forming 
pustule  by  means  of  an  escharotic,  propagation  of  the  disease  is  pre^ 
vented. 

I. — The  Simple  Venereal  Ulcer. 

If  previous  excoriation,  or  other  breach  of  surface  exist,  the  sore  may 
declare  itself  at  once;  the  incipient  inflammatory  process  becombg 
apparent  almost  immediately  after  connection.  More  frequently,  the 
virus  has  to  find  its  way  through  entire  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  And 
a  day  or  two,  consequently,  may  be  occupied  by  a  period  of  incubation 
— ranging  from  one  to  ten,  or  more."  Then  the  inflammatory  process, 
causing  pustular  formation  and  ulcer,  advances,  as  already  stated: 
ulceration  being  generally  established  by  the  sixth  day  from  the  time  of 
infection.  The  progress  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  stages. — 
Firstj  that  of  inflammatory  action  and  pustular  formation.  Redness 
forms,  with  itching  and  heat :  in  the  centre  of  the  redness  vesication 
takes  place  ;  the  contents  of  the  vesicle  become  purulent,  constituting  a 
pustule ;  this  breaks,  with  or  without  scabbing,  and  discloses  an  acute 
ulcer  beneath.  The  second  period  is  that  of  ulceration ;  occupying, 
also,  it  may  be  said,  from  three  to  ten  days.  The  advancing  sore  is 
usually  of  a  circular  or  oval  form,  excavacated,  of  pale  surface,  sur- 
rounded by  a  bright  inflammatory  areola,  and  furnishing  a  thin  ichorous 
discharge.  This  is  the  period  of  infection,  inoculation,  and  arrest  by 
cauterization.  The  thin  ichorous  discharge,  not  yet  truly  purulent,  u 
certainly  most  charged  with  the  virus,  and  consequently  most  likely  to 
propagate  the  disease  by  contagion.     It  is  now  that  the  most  favorable 

>  For  detail  of  the  resulta  of  veuercal  inoculation,  see  Ricord,  Laneti,  No.  1278,  p.  iA 
^  There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose,  tliat  in  general  the  Tims  begins  to  act  Tny  kwb 
after  its  application ;  within  a  few  hours,  in  most  cases ;  and  that  the  ezaipplcs  of  appa- 
rently protracted  iucubution  depend,  chiefly,  on  the  circumstance  of  the  poisoD  haviif 
been  tempomrily  intercepted,  as  it  were,  by  a  hair  follicle,  a  hardened  portion  of  cuddCi 
or  other  obstruction. 
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opportunity  exists  for  attempting  the  test  by  inoculation — if  such  be 
desired.  And  it  is  only  at  the  early  part  of  this  period,  that  we  have 
it  in  our  power,  by  converting  all  into  an  instant  slough,  to  extirpate 
the  disease  while  it  is  yet  wholly  local.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  repara- 
tion ;  the  sore  speedily  showing  the  characters  of  the  weak  class  {Prin- 
eipleSj  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  233).  Tall,  pale,  and  flabby  granulations  sprout 
up,  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  parts  ;  and  the  vascular  areola 
diminishes,  in  both  extent  and  intensity.  In  this  state,  the  sore  may 
remain  stationary  for  many  days.  But,  on  the  healing  process  being 
begun,  a  fourth  stage  may  be  said  to  be  in  progress — that  of  cicatriza- 
tion.* 

The  negative  signs  by  which  this  sore  is  distinguished,  are:  the  absence 
of  surrounding  induration,  no  elevation  of  the  edges,  and  no  tendency, 
to  phagedsena.  Its  ordinary  site  is  on  the  prepuce,  and  in  the  sulcus 
behind  the  corona  glandis ;  often  by  the  side  of  the  frsenum  ;  occurring, 
in  short,  in  the  parts  most  susceptible  of,  and  most  exposed -to  contagion, 
and  where  the  virus  is  most  likely  to  nestle,  overlooked. 

All  sores  near  the  frsenum  are  unfavorably  situated.  The  second 
Btage  is  of  long  duration,  and  ulceration  is  acute;  the  sore  continues  to 
enlarge ;  often  it  burrows  beneath  the  frsenum,  causing  perforation ; 
and  reparation  seldom  advances,  until  the  frsenum  has  been  wholly 
destroyed.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  abbreviate  the 
process,  by  division  of  the  frsenum  at  once ;  care  being  taken  that 
troublesome  hemorrhage  do  not  ensue,  from  the  small  but  active  artery 
which  generally  shows  itself  at  the  time  of  incision. 

In  treatment,  early  application  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  For 
it  is  only  during  the  first  few  days  that  we  can  be  certain  of  success 
in  the  ectrotic  attempt.  Some  authorities  extend  the  favorable  oppor- 
tanity  to  the  sixth  day,  from  the  first  symptom  of  infection ;  and  some 
include  the  whole  period  of  the  second  or  ulcerative  stage.  All  seem 
agreed  that,  within  the  first  three  or  four  days  from  the  application  of 
the  exciting  cause,'  it  is  certainly  in  our  power  to  root  out  the  disease : 
**  punching  it  out,"  as  it  were ;  converting  the  poisoned  ulcer  into  a 
simple  sore  ;  and  preserving  the  system  quite  untainted.  For  this  pur- 
pose, an  escharotic  is  freely  applied ;  nitrate  of  silver — or,  what  is 
more  certain,  the  potassa  fusa — pointed,  inserted  accurately  within  the 
sore  and  pressed  there  firmly  ;  the  fluid  exudation  being  wiped  up,  as  it 
threatens  to  overflow.  Water-dressing  is  applied,  until  the  eschar 
separates ;  and  then  the  surface  beneath  is  anxiously  scanned.  If  it 
present^ the  characters  of  a  simple  and  healthy  sore,  water-dressing  is 
continued,  and  healing  advances.  If,  however,  the  tawny  surface  and 
angry  appearance  of  a  still  virulent  ulcer  show  themselves,  the  eschar- 
otic  is  reapplied.  And  such  repetition  is  carried  out^  from  time  to 
time,  until  a  satisfactory  clearing  has  been  obtained.  If  profuse  and 
offensive  discharge  exist,  it  may  be  well  to  medicate  the  water-dressing, 
from  the  first,  by  one  or  other  of  the  chlorides. 

'  On  the  glans  there  is  little  or  no  reparative  action  by  organization  of  new  material, 
whatever  kind  of  sore  exist ;  consequentiy,  there  the  cioatrix  is  always  depressed,  and  loss 
of  sabstanoe  is  permanent. 

'  Ricord  guarantees  immunity  if  ectrotic  treatment  have  been  thoroughly  applied  within 
the  first  four  days  from  the  application  of  the  vinu. 
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The  healing  process  having  begun,  simple  water-dressing  should  not 
be  long  continued  :  for,  sores  on  the  penis,  even  of  a  simple  nature,  tend 
speedily  to  the  characters  of  the  weak  sore.  Early  medication,  by  ane 
or  otherwise,  is  accordingly  required.  If,  notwithstanding,  the  grana> 
lations  threaten  exuberance,  there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  touch  the 
elevated  surface,  every  second  day,  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  lightly; 
applying  water-dressing  intermediately.  During  the  treatment,  rest  ii 
of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  the  organ  should  also  be  suspended, 
by  a  handkerchief  or  bandage. 

If  the  case  be  seen  too  late  to  admit  of  ectrotic  treatment,  the  sore 
being  in  the  third  or  reparative  stage,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  still  useful,  by  subduing  the  exuberant  granulations,  and  expediting 
the  healing  process.  We  cannot  now  save  the  system  from  contamina- 
tion, absorption  having  already  been  busy.  But  we  may  diminish  the 
amount  of  taint,  by  shortening  the  period  during  which  absorption 
takes  place ;  and,  besides,  the  nitrate  may  probably  act  decomposingiy 
on  the  remaining  local  virus.  Experience  tells  us,  that  the  more 
speedily  the  sore  is  healed,  the  less  is  the  likelihood  of  the  occurrence 
of  secondary  symptoms. 

Warts  are  not  an  unfrequent  complication.  They  are  subject  to  the 
same  treatment,  and  are  of  the  same  nature,  as  those  trhich  attend  on 
gonorrhoea  (p.  521). 

The  secondary  symptoms  which  occur,  at  a  period  of  from  three  to 
six  weeks  after  infection,  if  the  ectrotic  attempt  have  failed,  or  have 
not  been  practised,  arc  usually  either  exanthematous  or  papular,  vene- 
real  roseola,  or  venereal  lichen.  The  eruption  is  preceded  by  fever, 
and  is  accompanied  by  an  affection  of  the  throat,  similar  to  what  attends 
other  eruptions  of  the  same  class.  The  tonsils,  and  fauces  in  general, 
are  red,  raw,  swollen,  and  painful ;  sometinics  invested  by  an  aphthous 
coating,  sometimes  superficially  abraded.  The  eruption  is  chiefly  situated 
on  the  trunk,  more  especially  on  the  back  and  belly,  but  the  face  and 
limbs  are  not  exempt.  Sometimes  there  is  mere  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  in  numerous  faint  spots. 

A  patient  having  begun  to  complain,  at  the  ordinary  time  of  acces- 
sion, of  such  symptoms  of  general  disorder  as  usually  usher  in  the 
secondary  symptoms,  it  is  our  object  to  favor  an  early  and  full  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption ;  for,  thus  the  febrile  condition  will  be  relieved, 
and  what  seems  the  natural  effort  towards  extrusion  of  the  poison  from 
the  system  will  be  assisted.  To  check  the  skin  affection,  were  as  unwise 
as  to  attempt  repression  of  the  eruptions  of  measles,  smallpox,, or  scar- 
latina. The  bowels  arc  gently  acted  on,  and  a  warm  bath  is  given. 
Regimen  is  antiphlogistic,  and  confinement  to  the  house  is  enjoined 
Antimony  is  given,  with  more  than  one  object  in  view ;  it  tends  to 
moderate  fever,  at  the  same  time  determining  to  the  skin,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  also  an  auxiliary  of  no  mean  power  in 
elimination  of  the  virus.  The  eruption,  having  attained  its  acme,  gra- 
dually fades.  At  the  same  time,  the  affection  of  the  throat  recedes, 
but,  in  general,  amendment  here  may  be  expedited  by  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  By  warm  bathing,  restriction  of  diet,  avoidance  of  exposure, 
and  general  attention  to  the  skin — iodide  of  potassium,  sarsaparilla,  or 
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other  alteratives  being  given  if  necessary — purity  of  the  surface  is 
restored,  and  the  cure  is  complete.  It  is  seldom  that  the  more  decided 
but  more  dangerous  alterative,  mercury,  requires  to  be  had  recourse  to. 
Its  sparing  exhibition,  only  as  an  alterative,  is  expedient,  however, 
when  the  eruption  either  proves  obstinate  in  its  first  attack,  or  tends  to 
sundry  recurrences,  under  the  ordinary  treatment.  Tertiary  symptoms 
need  not  be  dreaded. 

II. — The  Ulcer  with  Elevated  Udges. 

In  this,  a  compound  of  the  irritable  and  inflamed  sores,  of  the  general 
surface  {Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  pp.  244  and  246),  the  reparative  stage 
is  late,  not  occurring  until  at  least  two  or  three  weeks  have  elapsed. 
The  excavated  surface  is  of  a  brownish  hue,  and  the  edges  are  elevated, 
not  only  above  this  raw  surface,  but  also  above  the  surrounding  parts. 
There  is  no  surrounding  induration,  and  there  is  no  phagedaena,  but, 
sometimes,  the  ulceration  is  acute  and  rapid,  destroying  the  parts,  by 
persistence  of  acute  inflammatory  action,  almost  as  formidably  as  if  by 

Shageddena,  more  especially  if  the  sore  be  situated  near  the  frsenum. 
'reatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  former  class  of  sore.  But,  if  the 
liealing  process  be  obstinately  deferred,  in  cases  too  late  for  ectrotic 
treatment,  mercury  may  be  cautiously  administered ;  a  blue  pill,  or  a 
pill  of  iodide  of  mercury,  being  given,  night  and  morning,  until  the 
characters  of  the  sore  show  amendment.  Even  this  cautious  dose,  how- 
ever, is  not  expedient,  until  the  more  simple  and  safe  means  have  been 
fairly  tried  and  found  ineffectual. 

The  partially  irritable  is  liable  to  pass  into  the  thoroughly  inflamed 
sore,  here  as  elsewhere.  In  such  circumstances,  all  escharotic  or  other- 
wise irritant  applications  must  be  abstained  from,  until,  by  the  ordinary 
means,  inordinate  inflammatory  action  has  been  subdued.  In  the  irri- 
table condition,  the  oxide  of  silver  is  sometimes  of  use,  in  the  form  of 
ointment. 

If  the  ectrotic  attempt  have  failed,  the  occurrence  of  secondary 
symptoms  is  extremely  probable.  Antecedent  febrile  disturbance  is 
more  considerable  than  in  the  first  class  of  cases,  and  the  eruption  is 
usually  of  either  the  papular  or  pustular  character,  more  frequently  the 
latter.  The  pustules  are  chiefly  situated  on  the  chest,  back,  and  face ; 
occasionally,  they  degenerate  into  irritable  sores,  but  the  majority  fade, 
and  heal  by  incrustation.  Their  site  is  marked  by  brownish  discolora- 
tion, sometimes  of  obstinate  persistence.  Bubo  is  not  unlikely  to  occur, 
more  especially  if  the  patient  fail  to  observe  recumbency ;  the  lymphatic 
enlargement  not,  in  general,  dependent  on  a  common  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, excited  by  simple  irritation  on  the  penis,  as  in  the  case  of  gonorrhoea, 
or  simple  abrasion,  or  herpes,  but  on  a  specific  inflammatory  process, 
caused  by  propagation  of  the  virus  from  the  original  site,  and  lodge- 
ment of  it  in  the  ganglia.  Iritis,  too,  may  occur,  constituting  a  serious 
complication.  Afiection  of  the  throat  is  tolerably  severe,  and  the  ton- 
sils may  display  extensive  aphthous  ulceration. 

The  secondary  eruptions  require  the  same  general  treatment,  as  those 
which  follow  the  first  class  of  sore.     Bubo  is  treated  by  rest,  fomenta- 
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tion,  &c. — perhaps  by  leeching.  Iritis  demaods  iU  own  ] 
tgement,  formerly  detuled  (p.  185).  OdIt  in  tiie  sligfatMt  CanM,  d 
mercury  be  withheld.  Ita  exhibition  here  u  not  uitiayiriiilitia,  b>t  m 
phlo^tio ;  and  it  is  managed  accordingly.  The  throat  raqoirM  HOlbg 
by  inhalation,  in  the  first  instance ;  afterwards,  the  nitimte  of  nlnr,  ■ 
snbstanofl  or  in  strong  solatioD,  applied  every  second  day,  inR  hbmb 
irritability  in  the  breach  of  snrfaee,  and  expedite  aoatrintMB.  V 
either  the  throat  or  the  skin  affection  prove  chronic  and  obatmate;  sr 
if,  after  deceptive  disappearance,  reaccession  occnrB — mereary  aay  \» 


given,  sparingly ;  rather,  however,  aa  a  last  resource,  than  as  aa  ordianr 
part  of  the  treatment.  Antimony  and  the  iodide  of  pataaniiB,  wn 
attention  to  hygiene,  prove  sufficient  in  the  greater  namber  of  easw. 


A  troublesome  sore  sometimes  forms  on  the  orifice  of  the  oretba; 
and  it  generally  is  of  this  class.  Constantly  exposed  to  irritatioe,  by 
the  passing  of  urine,  it  is  slow  to  heal ;  it  may,  by  permstenea  of  dfl«» 
tioo,  cause  considerable  loss  of  substance ;  and  then  cioatrisaticB  email 
occur,  without  producing  more  or  lees  contraction  of  the  nrethra  at  Art 
part.  Hence,  it  is  obviously  of  great  importance  to  detect  ita  pfesaMS 
early,  and  to  make  sure  of  the  ectrotic  treatment.     Daring  tne  s^a*- 

aoent  healing,  light  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  rtaj  soitaUe; 
lis  forming  sn  adherent  inemstation,  protective  of  the  parts  beasalh. 
And  this  protection  may  be  &rther  aided,  by  the  temporary  applioatimrf 
an  oiled  piece  of  lint,  on  each  margin  of  the  orifice  daring  mJotiiritisfc 
Sores  sometimes  form  more  within  the  urethra ;  eansing  modt  tnablih 
by  pain,  swelling,  discharge,  and  liability  to  oonstitntionS  seqaelB;  aat 


rendering  the  occurrence  of  troublesome  strieture  all  bat  i 
They  are  treated  by  injections,  carefiilly  introdnoed  so  as  to  i 
their  Hpplication  to  the  acre;  and  of  anch  a  kind  as  would  be  appbeam 
the  ulcer  in  an  ordinary  aite.     After  cicatrization,  the  occasional  nse  of  a 
bougie  ia  expedient,  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  contraction  of  the  eaaaL 

III. — The  Sunterian,  or  JVu*  Chancre. 
This  belongs  to  the  indolent  class  of  sores ;  but,  unlike  those  on  the 
general  surface  of  the  body,  is  usually  indurated  from  the  first.     The 
antecedent  inflammatory  process  ia  chronic,  aceosh 
Fig.  228.  panied  by  copioua  plastic  exudation,  around  and 

beneath  the  forming  sore ;  giving  an  almost  csr^ 
tilaginous  hardness  to  its  base  and  margin,  whiA 
feel  as  if  a  split  pea  had  been  inserted  into  the 
textures.  The  sore  is  circular,  and  excavated;  the 
surface,  of  a  tawny  or  brownbh  hue,  seems  as  if 
recently  scooped  out  by  an  instrument;  reparativs 
action  is  faint,  and  long  delayed ;  sometimes,  the 
aite  of  granulation  ia  occupied  by  a  thin,  aab- 
colorcd,  adherent  pellicle.  There  is  no  snrroand- 
ing  vascular  areola,  after  the  aore  has  fairly 
formed.  The  ordinary  sites  are  the  glans  penii, 
the  preputial  reflexion,  and  the  integument  of  tfae 
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body  of  the  organ ;  the  first  the  most  frequent,  and  showing  greatest 
induration.  While  other  kinds  of  sore  may  occur  in  one  or  two  places, 
this  form  is  in  general  solitary. 

Treatment  is  based  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the  preceding 
Tarieties.  Not  only  the  sore,  but  also  the  callous  induration  around  and 
beneath — in  which,  it  is  probable,  the  virus  mainly  resides — must  be 
destroyed ;  and  for  this  purpose  no  weaker  caustic  than  the  potassa  fusa 
is  necessary — freely  applied,  perhaps  with  repetition.  Neither  is  it 
enough  merely  to  obtain  cicatrization,  leaving  the  hardened  base  and 
margin  but  little  altered,  if  at  all.  These,  constituting  essential  parts 
of  the  disease,  must  be  got  rid  of.  And  if,  after  repeated  use  of  the 
escharotic,  hardness  still  remain,  then  removal  by  discussion  is  to  be 
sought ;  by  internal  means — mercury,  or  the  iodide  of  potassium  ;  and 
also  by  the  local  application  of  these  substances.  It  is  better,  that  some 
farther  contamination  of  the  system,  by  rapid  and  final  absorption, 
should  be  risked,  than  that  the  part  should  remain  a  constant  zymotic 
source  of  propagation.  And  discussion  may  be  ezpedited  by  the  ap- 
plication of  pressure,  when  the  sore  is  so  situate  as  to  admit  of  this ;  a 
piece  of  folded  lint  being  placed  over  the  part,  and  retained  by  an 
elastic  band.* 

It  may  happen,  that  early  and  free  use  of  the  potass  thoroughly  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  the  ectrotic  result ;  the  sore  completely  changing  its 
character,  and  healing  up,  without  risk  of  secondary  symptoms.  More 
frequently,  however,  we  fail  in  this ;  probably  from  being  too  late  in 
our  interference;  and  the  sore  refuses  to  change  under  local  means  alone. 
Then  mercury  is  necessary ;  given  with  more  freedom  than  in  any  of 
the  former  cases,  though  still  with  caution ;  never  pushing  it  to  excess 
of  ptyalism^  and  always  ceasing  from  the  administration,  at  least  for  a 
time,  so  soon  as  amendment  seems  fairly  begun  in  the  sore.  It  is  in- 
variably our  object  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  at  as  little  cost  of  the 
mineral  as  possible. 

When  the  ectrotic  attempt  fails,  as  is  not  unlikely,  secondary  symp- 
toms are  almost  certain  to  occur.  The  eruption  is  scarcely  preceded  by 
fever,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  it.  Faint,  brownish  spots,  or  macuhej 
appear— chiefly  on  the  trunk ;  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  an  erup- 
tion of  copper-colored  blotches  occurs,  and  these  subsequently  become 
scaly — evincing  the  characters  either  of  lepra  or  of  psoriasis.  As  the 
primary  sore  is  considered  the  true  Chancre^  so  the  constitutional  affec- 
tion may  be  termed  true  Syphilis^  or  Pox.^  The  throat  is  involved ;  but, 
as  in  the  other  symptoms,  this  shows  but  a  dull  amount  of  inflammatory 
action.  One  or  both  tonsils  are  found  occupied  by  deep  ulceration ; 
often  there  is  a  sore  on  each,  of  characters  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
primary  ulcer.  For  such  affections  of  the  system,  there  is  no  reqaedy 
equal  to  mercury ;  and  it  seems  generally  agreed  that,  when  true  syphilis 
has  declared  itself,  the  cautious  use  of  that  mineral  should  be  immedi- 

>  ActoD,  Lancet,  No.  1226,  p.  220. 

•  By  many,  the  term  "chancre"  is  employed  to  denote  all  kinds  of  venereal  sore ;  as 
'*  cancer"  is  often  made  to  comprehend  all  kinds  of  malignant  disease.  When  a  special 
meaning  is  intended  to  be  affixed  to  '*  chancre,"  however,  it  is  understood  to  include  only 
UuB  fourth  class  of  sore. 
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atelj  begun.  No  heroic  dosings  are  necessary,  howerer ;  an  alterative 
course  is  still  all  that  is  required ;  continued  till  amendment  appear;  and 
perhaps  revived,  at  intervals,  until  final  clearance  of  the  poison  has  been 
effected.  Bubo  and  iritis,  if  they  occur,  are  met  by  their  appropriate 
treatment ;  in  the  latter  affection,  mercurialization  may  be  condneted 
with  especial  freedom — ^for  a  marked  tolerance  of  the  remedy  will  eer- 
tainly  be  found. 

If  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  have  not  been  actirely  and 
conclusively  dealt  with,  tertiary  symptoms  are  extremely  probable; 
showing  themselves  after  the  lapse  of  some  months.  The  periosteom 
of  the  bones  which  are  most  exposed — tibiae,  ulnae,  clayicles,  cranium, 
sternum — suffers  by  a  chronic  inflammatory  process;  and  the  bones 
themselves  are  similarly  involved ;  creating  the  condition  of  Kode 
{PrtncipleSj  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  394),  sometimes  circumscribed  and  acute, 
more  frequently  chronic  and  diffuse.  The  joints,  too,  are  affected  with 
chronic  swelling  and  pain.  Fetid,  ill-conditioned  sores  may  form  be- 
tween the  toes.  Condylomata  may  appear  on  the  nates  and  perineum. 
Irritable  sores  may  form  on  various  parts  of  the  general  surface.  The 
glands  of  the  neck  may  be  chronically  enlarged ;  especially  behind  the 
ears.  The  testicles  may  swell ;  either  solid,  or  with  serum  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  The  throat  may  again  become  attacked  by  ulceration^-of  a 
more  diffuse  and  acute  character ;  the  palate  may  be  involved,  and  ex- 
foliation may  ensue.  And  one  or  both  groins  may  be  occupied  by  indo- 
lent bubo.  The  more  ordinary  of  the  tertiarv  symptoms,  however, 
when  mercury  has  not  been  abused,  are  the  ostitic  and  periostitic  affec- 
tions. And  for  these,  as  well  as  for  the  tertiary  symptoms  in  general, 
iodide  of  potassium  is  found  to  be  the  preferable  remedy ;  begun  in  fall 
doses,  and  regulated  according  to  the  efi*ects  produced.  Eight  graiuf, 
thrice  daily,  in  solution,  is  a  justly  favorite  form  of  exhibition;  dimi- 
nished when  the  physiological  effects  arc  threatened  to  be  produced. 

There  is  a  modification  of  this  class  of  sore,  consisting  of  induration 
merely.  A  callosity  forms,  after  impure  intercourse;  and  it  may,  or 
may  not  ulcerate,  at  a  late  period.  It  is  equally  prone  to  contaminate 
the  system  as  the  true  chancre ;  and  requires  precisely  similar  treat- 
ment. Cure  is  not  complete,  so  long  as  any  degree  of  hardness 
remains. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  form  of  disease  may  be  simulated, 
by  sores  unconnected  with  venereal  virus.  From  accidental  circum- 
stances, induration  may  occur  here  as  elsewhere;  indolent  characters 
superseding  the  weak  in  an  ordinary  breach  of  surface.  Or,  again,  a 
venereal  sore,  originally  of  the  first  or  simple  class,  may  become  indu- 
rated, in  consequence  of  frequent  and  unnecessary  use  of  caustic,  or 
from  other  sources  of  irritation.  Such  simulations,  of  course,  warrant 
neither  the  prognosis  nor  the  treatment  of  true  chancre. 

rV. — The  Phcyedeenic  Ulcer ^  the  Sloughing  Ulcer j  and  the  Sloughing 

Phagedena. 

Phagedaena,  here,  as  elsewhere,  may  be  either  acute  or  chroaie. 
The  latter  is  not  very  formidable ;  being,  as  it  were,  only  a  degree 
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tronbleBOme  than  the  worst  forms  of  the  second  class  of  sore.  Its  most 
oommon  site  is  the  root  of  the  glans ;  but,  not  unfreqnently,  it  burrows 
from  this,  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  penis,  producing  much  induration 
utd  swelling  of  the  organ,  with  copious  fetid  discharge ;  advancing 
unseen  and  unchecked,  till  much  mischief  is  done ;  probably  opening 
into  the  urethra,  at  one  or  more  points ;  at  all  events,  laying  the  found* 
fttion  of  tedious  sinus,  with  perhaps  a  permanently  enfeebled  and  ab- 
normal state  of  the  organ.  Sometimes,  also,  this  form  of  sore  attacks 
the  posterior  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  burrows  beneath  the 
pttbes. 

Acute  phagedsena,  the  sloughing  sore,  and  the  sloughing  phagcdsena, 
present  the  same  characters  here,  as  elsewhere  {Principlei,  Am.  Ed. 
p.  246,  et  »eq.);  attacking  the  glans  and  prepuce  indiscriminately; 
and  in  a  short  time  effecting  the  most  destructive  ravages.  The  acces- 
non  and  progress  of  the  sore,  or  sores,  are  accompanied  with  marked 
oonstitutional  disturbance,  of  the  nature  of  irritative  fever,  tending  mani- 
festly to  prostration.  The  sinister  characters  may  declare  themselves 
from  the  first ;  or,  for  a  day  or  two,  the  sore  may  seem  hut  an  unusually 
fonl  and  active  sample  of  the  second  class,  attended  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  constitutional  disturbance ;  and  then,  without  any  apparent 
exciting  cause,  rapid  aggravation  takes  place,  in  both  the  local  and  con- 
stitutional symptoms;  constituting  what  is  ordinarily  termed  the  "black 
pox."     Sometimes  such  aggravation  would  seem  to  be  accelerated,  if 

ng.  229.  Fig.  230.  Tig.  2S1. 
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not  caused,  by  imprudent  administration  of  mercury.  And  sometimes 
mercnrialism  would  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  converting  an  originally 
simple  sore,  of  the  first  or  second  class,  into  a  tolerably  close  imitation 
of  this  of  the  fourth.  It  is  important,  however,  to  discriminate  between 
the  sore  originally  of  a  bad  kind,  and  that  which,  by  casnalty,  has  be- 
come temporarily  oeenpied  by  a  slough,  from  overaction ;  for  the  suitable 
treatment  is  very  different.  Active  and  painful  local  management  is 
required  in  the  one ;  rest  and  simple  antiphlogistics  are  sufGcient  for  the 
other. 

As  the  disease  advances,  constitutional  disturbance  increases  propor- 
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tionally;  and  this,  becoming  decidedly  typhoid,  may  prove  fatal.  Or 
it  may  be  assisted  by  hemorrhage.  Moderate  loss  ^f  bloody  howerer, 
may  have  an  opposite  effect,  in  the  less  urgent  cases ;  occurriBg  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  affect  the  part,  resolutively ;  and  not  to  Bach  an 
extent  as  to  affect  the  system,  depressingly.  In  most  cases,  a  fiitil 
result  may  be  avoided ;  but,  in  many,  serious  mutilation  is  inevitable. 
The  disease,  fortunately,  is  comparatively  rare ;  and  is  chiefly  found  in 
maritime  towns,  where,  by  sailors  and  the  lower  class  of  prostitatea, 
sexual  vice  is  extravagantly  perpetrated.' 

To  change  the  character  of  chronic  phagedsena,  no  local  application 
is  so  powerful  as  the  fluid  nitrate  of  mercury ;  diluted,  so  as  to  have  an 
alterative  rather  than  an  escharotic  effect.  The  prims  vi»  are  attended 
to  ;  regimen  is  antiphlogistic ;  warm  bathing  is  useful ;  and  strict  reft 
is  enjoined. 

Acute  phagedaena,  the  sloughing  phagedsena,  and  the  slooghing  sore, 
require  the  active  treatment,  locally  and  generally,  suitable  to  this  form 
of  disease  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  249) ;  the  clearing  out  of  the 
primse  vise,  followed  by  sedatives  and  anodynes ;  the  stem  ose  of  as 
active  escharotic,  the  characteristic  moisture  of  the  sore  having  first 
been  removed ;  strict  rest,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  careful  watching  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  left 
typhoid  tendency  suddenly  supervene,  and  stimulants  become  indis- 
pensable. Cover  the  part  in  a  poultice,  treating  the  case  expectantly, 
as  is  the  manner  of  some ;  and  serious  mutilation  will  be  the  probable 
result. 

In  the  outset  of  an  urgent  case,  one  is  tempted  to  imitate  nature, 
and  abstract  blood.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  experiment  is  a  rash 
one;  it  may  irreparably  depress  the  system.  While,  however,  bleeding 
from  the  system  is  unwarrantable,  abstraction  of  blood  may  sometimes 
be  made  from  the  part,  safely  and  well.  A  pendulous,  half-dead  por- 
tion of  prepuce,  soon  about  to  slough  wholly,  may  be  cut  off  by  the 
stroke  of  a  bistoury ;  and  bleeding  from  the  wound  may  be  encouraged, 
to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  deemed  suitable  and  safe. 

Sometimes  paraphymosis  occurs ;  as  can  be  readily  understood,  on 
account  of  the  swollen  state  of  the  parts.  This  must  be  instantly  reme- 
died by  replacement,  if  possible ;  if  not,  a  free,  liberating  incision  should 
be  made  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  at  the  constricted  part ;  otherwise, 
the  progress  of  destruction  cannot  fail  to  be  frightfully  aggravated. 
After  the  acute  stage  is  over,  the  internal  use  of  iron  may  sometimes 
be  employed  with  much  benefit. 

After  cicatrization  has  been  completed,  it  may  be  iii  our  power  par- 

'  "  Most  of  the  young  creatures  who  are  brought  from  that  genteel  place,  Swan-aUcr, 
afflicted  with  phagedteuic  ulceration,  have  had  very  little  wholesome  food :  the;  are 
generally  kept  by  Jews  and  Jewesses,  who  give  them  plenty  of  gin,  though  but  little 
proper  nourishment ;  they  are  half-starved,  and,  more  or  less,  in  a  continued  state  of 
excitement  and  intoxication,  having  connection  with  lascars,  and  other  dirtr  foreiga 
seamen,  as  many  times  in  the  day  as  there  are  hours.  In  this  manner,  their  constitauont 
must  soon  get  into  a  very  disadvantageous  state  for  the  favorable  progress  of  any  diumf* 
whatever ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  their  impaired  and  imperfectly  develnjiei'l  frame*, 
their  course  of  life,  and  unclcanlincHH,  should  promote  phogeda^nic  ulceration,  and  give  it 
an  unusually  severe  chnracter." — ^S".  Cooper. 
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tially  to  remedy  the  damage  done,  by  closing  abnormal  apertures  in  the 
urethra  by  means  of  autoplasty. 

Mercury  is  never  advisable.  Persistence  of  the  febrile  disturbance 
is  itself  a  sufficient  contraindication.  Besides,  experience  plainly  tells 
us,  that  its  local  effect  is  to  accelerate  sloughing  and  phageasena; 
seeming  to  favor  the  softening  and  undoing  of  organized  structure, 
and  so  fitting  it  for  ulceration,  while  tendency  to  this  is  already  ex- 
cessive. 

Obviously,  in  such  cases,  ectrotic  treatment  is  not  always  within  our 
power.  The  local  disease  may  spread  too  rapidly  to  permit  isolation 
of  the  virus,  with  extirpation  of  the  affected  part ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  the  very  acuteness  of  the  inflammation  is  unfavorable  to  ab- 
sorption ;  and,  consequently,  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms  is 
not  so  frequent  as  might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  When  they  do 
occur,  their  accession  is  preceded  by  serious  constitutional  disturbance, 
similar  to  what  attended  on  the  local  symptoms,  but  generally  less 
urgent.  The  eruption  may  be  pustular  ;  the  pustules  large  rather  than 
numerous,  giving  way,  crusting,  and  degenerating  into  foul  sores  of 
either  the  inflamed  or  irritable  characters.  Or  it  may  be  vesicular ; 
large  flat  bullse  forming,  with  contents  at  first  serous,  but  afterwards 
purulent ;  giving  way,  crusting  and  forming  unhealthy  sores  beneath. 
Or  it  may  be  tubercular ;  broad  tubercles  forming,  which  enlarge  and 
suppurate  slowly,  ultimately  degenerating  into  loathsome  and  extensive 
sores.  The  throat  is  the  seat  of  asthenic  inflammatory  action ;  ulcera- 
tion quickly  forms,  and  spreads  both  in  width  and  depth — by  sloughing, 
by  phagedsena,  or  by  both.  One  or  other  of  the  large  vessels  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  tonsil  may  be  opened  into,  and  fatal  hemorrhage 
may  ensue.  The  larynx  may  be  involved  ;  ulceration  actually  extend- 
ing to  it ;  or  oedema,  preceding  the  ulceration,  may  cause  most  urgent 
symptoms.  Either  event  may  prove  fatal.  Bubo  is  seldom  absent,  at 
some  period  of  the  case.  And  when,  by  suppuration,  an  opening  has 
taken  place,  this  is  apt  to  assume  the  same  characters  as  the  primary 
sore ;  by  this  time,  perhaps  the  gland  being  itself  the  residence  of  the 
same  poison — by  absorption  and  zymosis. 

The  treatment  of  these  symptoms  is  fraught  with  much  anxiety. 
Still,  mercury  is  withheld.  It  would  but  aggravate.  Regimen  is  anti- 
phlogistic; and  antimony  is  given  guardedly — so  as  not  to  prostrate; 
m  many  cases,  it  is  well  to  combine  it  with  gentle  opiates.  Warm 
bathing  is  grateful,  and  may  relieve  the  febrile  disturbance.  Evacuants 
are  obviously  calculated  to  be  of  service ;  acting  on  skin,  bowels,  and 
kidneys ;  yet  still,  not  so  as  to  cause  prostration.  The  sores  on  the 
surface  are  cleaned  and  calmed,  by  poultice  or  water-dressing ;  after- 
wards they  are  dressed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  soda,  or  other 
lotion.  The  fauces  are  diligently  fomented  by  inhalation ;  the  sores 
are  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance,  or  with  the  fluid  nitrate 
of  mercury  slightly  diluted  ;^  and,  after  the  acute  stage  has  passed 

1  In  touching  the  throat  with  nitric  acid,  or  fluid  nitrate  of  mercury,  of  any  strength, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  redundancy  of  liquid  in  the  sponge  or  lint  with  which 
the  application  is  made ;  otherwise,  a  drop  may  fall  down,  and,  idighting  on  or  in  the 
glottis,  may  cause  the  most  alarming  dyspnoea. 
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benefit  will  accrae  from  moderate  oonnter-inritatiim.  Then  diet  is  grid* 
nally  amended;  and  when  all  has  passed  into  the  ohnmio  stage,  nadi 
adyanta^e  may  resnlt  from  judicious  use  of  the  iodide  €i  potassiaa. 
Should  iritis  occur,  a  serious  di£Sculty  is  engendered.  We  wish  to  «ve 
mercury  to  save  the  eye ;  and  we  at  the  same  time  wish  to  withhold  ifc| 
to  save  the  constitution.  At  first  we  trust,  therefore,  to  smart  loss  cf 
blood  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  purt,  and  to  the  sabetitation  cf 
turpentine  for  mercury  as  the  specific  mtemal  remedy  (p.  185).  Only 
after  this  has  failed,  are  we  driyen  to  a  cautions  use  of  the  mineraL 

The  tertiary  symptoms  which  may  follow  this  form  of  disease,  are  of 
a  formidable  character ;  more  especially,  if  mercury  have  been  ginsL 
Bones  are  liable  to  ostitis,  and  its  highest  results;  abscess,  ulcer,  cariss, 
necrosis.  Tubercles  form  on  the  skin,  larger,  more  painfU,  and  d^en* 
orating  into  worse  sores  than  those  of  the  secondary  class ;  often  crust- 
ing prominently,  and  assuming  the  characters  of  Bupia.  Obstinsts 
sarcoceles  and  hydrosarcoceles  form.  The  throat  is  liable  to  be  agsia 
attacked ;  in  a  more  chronic,  but  Tcry  obstinate  ulceration ;  with  the 
same  risk  by  hemorrhage ;  and  with  the  additional  risk  of  ghastly  de- 
formity, by  iuYolvement  of  the  bones  of  the  palate  and  noee. 

It  is  in  this  form,  associated  with  a  strumous  tendency  of  system, 
and  maltreated  by  the  false  mineral  specific,  that  deformity  and  desth 
are  most  likely  to  occur.  But,  luqppily,  both  of  these  untoward  efenH 
are'  nowadays  rare.  Modem  treatment  does  not  aggraTate,  if  it  fid 
to  cure.  It  consists  in  brdinary  attention  to  the  general  fnnctioas, 
with  careful  regimen — ^not  low  but  temperate;  and  in  the  adnmustralioa 
of  sarsapariUa,  guaiac,  or  other  simple  alteratiYCS,  so  long  as  fisbiib 
excitement  or  stomachic  and  intestinal  derangement  may  remsia. 
The  prims  vise  having  rallied,  and  febrile  disorder  having  ceased,  the 
iodide  of  potassium  is  brought  into  play,  internally ;  and  is  patiently 
persevered  with — hygiene,  meanwhile,  being  not  neglected.  In  obsti- 
nate cases,  the  ^^  liquor  hydriodatis  arsenici  et  hydrargyri"  may  be  of 
service. 

Candffloma. 

Condylomata  are  excrescences  of  the  integument ;  sometimes  white, 
sometimes  of  a  mucous  appearance ;  sometimes  dry,  sometimes  exhal- 
ing a  thin  discharge ;  forming  on  the  nates,  around  the  anns,  in  the 
folds  of  the  thighs,  on  the  perineum,  on  the  scrotum — ^in  the  female  oa 
the  labia.  They  occupy  a  doubtful  place  in  the  arrangement  of  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  tertiary  symptoms.  And  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  they  are  occasionally  to  be  found,  pertaining  to  all  the  three  dassei. 
Discbarge  trickling  from  primary  sores — more  especially  from  the  true 
chancre — and  accumulating  filthily  in  the  neighboring  folds  of  intega- 
ment,  doubtless  produces  such  irritation,  and  probably  inoculatiim,  si 
may  lead  to  condylomatous  formation ;  and  this  may  then  be  r^arded 
as  partly  of  a  secondary  and  partly  of  a  primary  character.  Condy- 
lomata may  also  show  themselves  along  with  ordinary  secondary  symp- 
toms ;  though  this  is  rare.  Again — months  after  the  primary  attack, 
and  after  a  secondary  train  of  symptoms,  too,  have  run  their  course— 
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condylomata  may  appear,  for  tbe  first  time,  among  the  tertiary  aymp- 
toms;  and  this  is  most  frequently  observed  after  true  chancre.  Besides, 
there  ie  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  not  unfreqnently,  condyloma  forms  as 


the  primary  and  only  form  of  infection ;  whether  communicated  by  a 
distinct  variety  of  poison,  or  not,  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
determine. 

To  the  primary  condyloma  a  peculiar  kind  of  constitutional  affection 
succeeds.  An  "  exanthematoua  eruption  of  a  mottled  appearance,  and 
of  a  red  or  brownish  color,  occurs ;  sometimes  preceded  by  vesication  or 
Bcaliness,  but  never  by  pustules;  aometimea  elevated,"  and  approaching 
to  the  tubercular  character.  The  throat  is  raw  and  painful ;  and,  on 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  palatine  arches,  and  tonsils, 
"  peculiar,  white,  elevated  patches  are  found  ;  having  the  appearance  of 
parts  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  coated  with  milk  ;  irregular 
in  form,  and  presenting  occasionally  superficial  ulcerations  on  their 
Burface.'"  By  some  it  is  supposed  that  this  afi'ection  is  identical  with 
"  sibbena  ;"  which  at  one  time  used  to  prevail  much  in  this  country. 

The  treatment  of  condyloma  conaists  in  repeated  applications  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  more  active  escharotics,  until  the 
excrescences  disappear;'  in  rectification  of  the  primse  viae  ;  and  in  the 
internal  use  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  affection  of  the  throat  and 
mouth  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  in  substance  or  solution,  applied 
every  second  day.  The  internal  remedies — it  is  to  be  understood — are 
required  only  for  the  constitutional  symptoms.  Primary  condyloma  is 
removable  by  local  treatment — perhaps  ectrotic — in  the  same  way  as 
any  primary  sore. 
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Bubo. 

Venereal  Bubo,  like  Condyloma,  is  with  diflSculty  appropriated  to  i 
class  ;  for  it,  too,  may  be  found  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  oe- 
currence.  It  is  a  question,  whether  or  not  bubo  may  be  truly  a  primarr 
form  of  syphilis  ;  occurring  without  the  formation  of  sores,  of  any  kind, 
on  any  part  of  the  penis  ;  capable  of  producing  venereal  Acres,  by  inoc- 
ulation of  the  matter  which  forms  by  its  earliest  suppuration  ;  and  liable 
to  be  followed  by  constitutional  pox.  The  probability  is  that  bubo  is 
never  thus  ^^  d'emblSe  ;**  and  that  it  is  always  the  result,  more  or  less 
remote,  of  venereal  ulcer ;  the  consequence,  sometimes,  of  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammatory  process  along  the  lymphatics ;  more  frequently 
arising  from  angeioleucitis,  not  only  induced  but  maintained  by  the  vims 
— which  may  become  resident  and  accumulated  within  the  affected  glands. 
In  gonorrhoea,  sympathetic  bubo  is  probably  the  consequence  of  simple 
excitement.  Inguinal  swelling  may,  indeed,  precede  the  appearance  of 
discharge ;  the  very  first  part  of  the  inflammatory  process  having  proved 
a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  lymphatics. 

True  bubo,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  the  product  of  virus  proceeding 
from  a  venereal  sore ;  and  usually  occurs  after  the  ulcerative  stage  of 
the  sore  has  ceased,  when  absorption  is  busily  resumed.  But  at  any 
period  bubo  may  occur,  through  exercise,  debauchery  in  drink,  or  other 
folly  on  the  part  of  the  patient ;  occasioned  them — if  at  an  early  period 
of  the  case — by  mere  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process;  at  a 
remote  period,  partly  by  this^  and  partly  by  evil  working  of  the  absorbed 
poison. 

Bubo  of  the  Penis  is  said  to  exist,  when  the  lymphatics  on  the  dorsum 
are  continuously  affected  by  inflammatory  action  ;  and  when — usually 
about  the  middle  of  the  organ — painful  swelling  takes  place,  with  much 
induration ;  the  inflammatory  process  having  thrown  out  a  large  amount 
of  plastic  deposit,  and  threatening  to  advance  to  central  suppuration. 
Pus  generally  forms ;  and  may  be  at  once  evacuated  externally,  or  may 
burrow  extensively  beneath  the  fascia.  Treatment  is  by  rest,  leeching. 
and  fomentation,  in  acute  cases.  Subacute  swelling  may  be  discussed 
by  external  application  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  solution.  When 
suppuration  has  taken  place,  early  evacuation  is  practised  ;  more  espe- 
cially if  retention  of  urine  have  threatened  to  occur  (p.  497.) 

Inguinal  Bubo  affects  the  upper  cluster  of  glands ;  and  this  is  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  venereal  affection,  in  contradistinction  to 
inguinal  enlargement  in  consequence  of  common  sores,  or  other  source 
of  simple  irritation,  on  the  thigh,  leg,  or  toes ;  in  which  latter  case,  the 
swelling  will  be  found  beneath  Poupart*s  ligament.  The  tumor  may  be 
small  or  great ;  chronic,  subacute,  or  acute ;  indolent,  or  hastening  to 
suppuration.  The  acute  varieties,  prone  to  suppurate,  are  those  which 
follow  directly  on  the  primary  sore ;  the  chronic  and  indolent  range 
themselves  rather  with  the  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms;  the  acute 
form  often  affiects  but  one  ganglion  ;  the  chronic  frequently  implicates 
the  whole  cluster ;  in  suppuration  of  the  acute,  matter  generally  is  first 
formed  in  the  areolar  tissue  exterior  to  the  gland ;  if  the  chronic  slowly 
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come  to  matter,  gradual  softening  and  suppuration  take  place  in  the 
interior,  and  may  originate  at  more  points  than  one.  To  such  swellings, 
the  ordinary  principles  of  surgery  are  applied ;  not  always,  however, 
with  a  satisfactory  result.  Were  the  acute  bubo  dependent  on  simple 
excitement,  or  on  mere  extension  of  a  simple  inflammatory  process,  it 
would  doubtless  often  yield  readily  to  rest,  leeching,  and  fomentation. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  ;  leeching  is  found  to  have  but  little  effect  in 
retarding  the  onward  progress ;  and  this  is  to  be  explained,  by  the 
active  presence  of  venereal  virus  within  the  part  itself — just  as  antiphlo- 
gistics  would  have  but  little  effect  in  retarding  the  formation  of  the 
primary  pustule  and  sore.  Loss  of  blood,  therefore,  may  in  most  cases 
be  abstained  from;  rest,  fomentation,  poultice,  and  antimonials  are 
employed ;  and,  when  matter  forms,  this  is  evacuated.  And  perhaps  it 
is  well  that  suppuration  and  evacuation  should  occur ;  there  being  a 
tendency  thereby  towards  elimination  of  virus.  Should  matter  form 
only  between  the  enlarged  gland  and  the  skin,  it  is  advisable  to  insure 
suppuration  of  the  former,  by  penetrating  its  interior  by  potass  intro- 
duced through  the  external  wound — after  the  acute  stage  is  over ;  other- 
wise, the  cure  will  be  tedious  and  imperfect,  and,  obviously,  little  or 
nothing  will  be  done  towards  elimination.  Under  subsequent  poultice 
and  water-dressing,  the  swelling  may  only  partially  subside;  and  in 
such  circumstances  discussion  of  the  indolent  tumor  is  to  be  obtained, 
by  the  application  of  pressure  by  means  of  a  compress  and  bandage. 
Sometimes  matter  is  secreted  at  different  times,  and  in  different  sites ; 
and,  in  consequence,  sinuses  are  apt  to  form.  Then  a  sufficient  opening 
is  afforded  to  each  collection,  and  pressure  is  applied  ;  if  this  fail,  the 
sinuses  are  to  be  laid  open  by  the  bistoury.  Very  frequently,  however, 
pressure,  good  diet,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  internally,  suffice.  If, 
along  with  bubo,  the  primary  sores  still  exist,  it  is  obviously  an  indis- 
pensable duty  to  soothe  these,  and  obtain  cicatrization  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. An  open  bubo,  attacked  by  sloughing  or  phagedaena,  receives  the 
ordinary  treatment  applicable  to  such  a  state. 

The  subacute  bubo  may  be  discussed ;  by  rest,  low  diet,  and  external 
use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  followed  by  gradually  increased  pressure. 
Or,  if  this  fail,  a  blister  may  be  applied,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  either 
promoting  resolution,  or  accelerating  a  satisfactory  suppuration. 

The  indolent  bubo  may  almost  always  be  discussed  ;  by  pressure  or 
blistering — the  former  usually  preferable — rest,  good  diet,  and  internal 
use  of  the  iodide.  If  an  undoubted  connection  exist  with  the  third  class 
of  sore,  a  powerful  alterative  is  necessary;  mercury,  in  moderate  doses. 
If  matter  form,  it  does  so  slowly  and  imperfectly  ;  and  blistering  may 
be  useful  in  hastening  the  general  disorganization  of  the  swelling,  which 
is  then  desirable.  Often,  to  complete  this,  free  use  of  potass  is  neces- 
sary ;  destroying  undermined  integument,  and  breaking  up  obstinate 
indurations  of  the  glands. 

Special  modes  of  treatment  have  been  thought  advisable  in  venereal 
bnbo;  as,  for  example,  by  the  local  use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
severe  pressure.  The  preponderating  weight  of  authority,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  but  little  departure  from  the  ordinary  rules 
of  simple  surgery. 
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In  taking  a  general  view  of  tiie  Venereal  Disease,  it  is  obTiouIy 
resolvable  into  two  great  divisions :  Local  and  Constitutional  Pox. 

I.  Local  or  Primary  Syphilis. — This  consists  of  some  Tarietj  ^t 
sore ;  sometimes  of  condyloma.  It  is  transmissible  to  a  second  partj, 
by  contact  and  by  inoculation ;  chiefly,  if  not  only,  during  the  iileera- 
tive  stage— in  the  case  of  a  sore ;  and  the  earlier  the  secretion,  the 
more  impregnated  is  it,  probably,  with  the  virus.  In  treatment,  an 
ectrotic  result  is  to  be  obtained  by  timeons  and  decided  use  of  an 
escharotic ;  which,  converting  all  the  poisoned  textures  into  an  instant 
slough,  removes  the  disease — yet  local  and  circumscribed ;  at  the  same 
time,  probably,  acting  destructively,  as  a  chemical,  on  the  poison. 
Afterwards,  management  of  the  sore  is  simple ;  by  medicsted  water- 
dressing. 

If,  however,  the  sore  be  not  seen  by  the  surgeon  until  it  has  attained 
an  advanced  stage,  acutely  inflamed,  red,  swollen,  and  very  painful, 
perhaps  with  affection  of  lymphatics  in  the  penis  and  groin,  escharoties 
must  be  withheld.  The  inflammatory  action  is  to  be  subdued  by  ordi- 
nary means;  and,  meanwhile,  perhaps,  something  may  be  done  towards 
decomposing  and  limiting  the  poison,  by  applying  solutions  of  the 
chlorides. 

When  ectrotics  fail,  mercury  is  given,  alteratively,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  local  treatment,  in  the  third  class  of  sore,  and  in  obstinate 
samples  of  the  second.  During  the  local  treatment  of  all  cases  in  whidk 
ectrosis  fails,  it  is  well  to  stimulate  the  organs  of  excretion,  by  attending 
to  the  bowels,  promoting  the  flow  of  urine  by  diluents  and  gentle 
diuretics,  and  determining  to  the  skin.  Antimony  is  most  nsefol  with 
this  view ;  the  object  of  such  treatment  being  to  favor  elimination  61 
the  virus,  by  exaltation  of  ordinary  means,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
excreted  from  the  system  as  fast  as  it  is  conveyed  thither  by  absorption 
from  the  primary  affection,  and  that  thus  systemic  zymosis  may  be 
prevented. 

II.  Constitutional  syphilis  consists  of  secondary  and  tertiary  symp- 
toms. 1.  Those  which  follow  speedily  after  the  primary  aJTection, 
within  a  few  weeks  or  months,  usually  during  the  second  month,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  general  cutaneous  eruption  and  affection  of  the  throat, 
ushered  in  by  febrile  excitement,  and,  generally,  by  more  or  less  change 
in  the  complexion,  dryness  of  the  hair,  rheumatic  pains  in  the  ends  of 
the  long  bones,  and  violent  nervous  headache,  particularly  in  the  fore- 
head— aggravated  at  night,  or  rather  by  the  recumbent  posture.'  2. 
Those  which  occur  more  remotely,  after  six  months  or  more  have  elapsed, 
and  after  the  secondary  train  has  already  run  its  course ;  their  most 
prominent  and  characteristic  part  being  affections  of  the  skeleton,  of 
glands,  and  of  the  superficial  areolar  tissue. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  constitutional  syphilis,  having  once  oc- 
curred, is  not  so  likely  to  return,  or  at  least  in  a  severe  form,  in  the 
same  patient,  after  venereal  contact  or  inoculation.  And  some  even 
imagine  that  the  system  once  affected  obtains  complete  immunity  from 
return  of  the  disease,  as  in  the  case  of  smallpox.     On  this  latter  sup- 

>  Ricord,  Lancet,  No.  1284,  p.  884. 
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position  has  been  grounded  an  infamous  proposal  to  inoculate  as  a 
preventive  from  syphilis ;'  a  proposal  only  mentioned  here  for  the 
purpose  of  characterizing  it  in  words  of  disgust  and  indignation. 

1.  The  Becandary  eruptions,  which  are  seldom  itchy  like  those  of  non- 
specific origin,  are  of  different  kinds.  ExanthematovLS^  roseola,  follow- 
ing the  simple  sore,  often  at  an  early  period.  Not  unfrequently  it 
precedes  the  appearance  of  other  forms  of  eruption,  seeming  to  be  the 
basis  on  which  they  subsequently  form.  Papular^  lichen,  the'ordinary 
result  of  the  first  class  of  sore.  Pustular^  ecthyma,  more  frequently 
following  the  second  class  of  sore  than  any  other.  Tubercular,  prone 
to  ulcerate  untowardly,  following  the  fourth  class  of  sores.  Vesicular^ 
rare,  large  bullae,  surrounded  by  a  copper-colored  areola,  becoming 
purulent,  crusting,  and  tending  to  rupia  prominens;  sometimes  following 
the  second,  but  more  frequently  found  after  the  fourth  class  of  sore. 
Scaly,  lepra,  or  psoriasis,  usually  the  result  of  the  third  class  of  sore, 
true  syphilis.  Sometimes  condylomata  form,  contemporaneously  with 
the  eruption. 

Such  is  the  general  arrangement ;  but,  in  practice,  occasional  con- 
fusion of  the  sequences  need  not  excite  surprise.  Very  frequently,  the 
hair  loosens  and  comes  away,  threatening  baldness.  The  throat  is 
variously  affected,  by  inflammatory  process,  aphthae,  or  ulcer.  Iritis 
not  unfrequently  occurs,  and  may  follow  any  form  of  sore ;  it  is  more 
frequently  found  associated  with  the  papular  eruption,  however,  than 
with  any  other.  Sometimes  periostitis  shows  itself,  on  one  or  both 
shins. 

A  question  here  arises,  are  sores  on  the  penis  ever  of  a  secondary 
character  ?  No  doubt  they  are.  Eruptions  degenerate  into  sores  very 
frequently  on  the  general  surface,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  penis 
should  be  exempt  from  the  general  liability.  Secondary  sores  there  are 
known  by  their  history,  appearing  at  a  long  date  after  exposure  to  con- 
tagion. And  they  are  also  distinguished  by  absence  of  the  ordinary 
characteristics  of  primary  sores,  usually  superficial,  inflamed,  and  of  a 
peculiar  hue,  resembling  aphthous  ulceration  of  a  mucous  surface. 

Secondary  symptoms  are  shown,  by  experience,  to  be  transmissible 
from  father  to  child,  from  child  to  mother ;'  the  blood  being  tainted 
with  the  virus,  which  has  become  multiplied  by  general  zymosis ;  and 
the  virus  being  communicated  through  the  medium  of  tainted  secretion. 
As  yet,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  communicable  by  direct  contact 
or  inoculation.^  It  has  still  to  be  shown  that  the  early,  ichorous,  non- 
purulent secretion  of  a  secondary  sore  has  not  the  power  of  propagating 
the  disease. 

*  Brit  and  For.  Rot.  Jan.  1850,  p.  261. 

'  The  husband  procreates  an  infected  child,  which  may  then  propagate  the  secondair 
poison  to  the  mother.  Where  there  are  no  children,  the  mother  does  not  suffer. — Ricord, 
Lancet,  No.  1284,  p.  884.  A  mother  affected  with  secondary  syphilis,  after  primary  sores 
in  herself,  however,  may  be  expected  to  communicate  the  disease  to  her  offspring.  A 
father  affected  after  conception  has  taken  place,  does  not  taint  the  child  then  in  utero. 

*  Some  maintain  that  the  husband  has  the  power  of  communicating  syphilis,  in  the 
secondary  form,  to  the  wife,  directly  through  the  semen ;  and  that  then  the  female  may 
produce  an  infected  foetus.— -See  hliiteAead  on  Hereditary  lYafumission  ;  and  Brit,  and  Far. 
M.  a  Rev.  April,  1852,  p.  823. 
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In  the  papular  form  of  eruption,  and  in  many  cases  of  the  pustular, 
mercury  is  seldom  necessary;  in  the  tubercular,  it  is  often  hutfal. 
Antimony,  sarsaparilla,  guaiac,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  are  powerful 
enough  alteratives  and  eliminators ;  and,  along  with  attention  to  tbe 
general  health,  suffice  for  cure.  In  the  scaly  form,  howeyer,  mercorj 
is  always  given,  yet  warily,  never  pushed  to  extreme  ptyalism ;  and 
always  ceased  from,  at  least  for  a  time,  on  amendment  being  begun.  In 
the  constitutional  symptoms  following  on  the  sloughing  sore,  the  phage- 
dsenic  sore,  or  the  sloughing  phagedena,  mercury  is  studiously  abstained 
from,  experience  having  amply  demonstrated  its  inefficiency  as  a  means 
of  cure,  and  the  certainty  with  which  it  tends  to  ultimate  aggravation. 

It  is  never  our  object  to  repress  the  eruption  in  its  first  onset ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  full  appearance  is  solicited.  Obstinate  persistence,  and 
repeated  recurrence,  however,  we  seek  to  overcome.  And  the  object  of 
our  constitutional  treatment  is,  simply  to  assist  nature  in  a  full,  early, 
and  complete  elimination  of  the  poison ;  by  acting  on  the  skin,  kidneys, 
bowels,  and  other  organs  of  excretion. 

The  throat  is  steamed,  fomented,  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
blistered  externally ;  according  as  it  is  the  seat  of  active  congestion,  in- 
flammation, ulcer,  chronic  inflammatory  action,  or  passive  congestion. 
Iritis  has  its  own  appropriate  treatment,  except  when  the  sequel  of  the 
fourth  class  of  primary  disease ;  and  then  mercury  is  withheld,  if  pos- 
sible— turpentine  being  substituted  (p.  135).  Coming  baldness  is  antici- 
pated, by  shaving  the  head  ;  and  it  is  well  to  keep  it  closely  shaved,  for 
months,  long  after  the  other  signs  of  constitutional  disorder  have  wholly 
disappeared. 

2.  Tertiary  symptoms  seldom  occur,  except  after  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  of  sores,  and  the  worst  examples  of  the  second  ;  unless  when 
mercury  has  been  profusely  and  rashly  administered.  In  any  case, 
they  are  seldom  urgent,  when  the  result  of  venereal  poison  alone.  It 
is  only  when  this  bus  been  associated  in  the  system  with  the  mercurial 
poison,  that  severity  is  declared.  In  the  milder  cases,  the  bones  and 
periosteum  are  afiected  by  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  ;  those  suffer- 
ing most  which  are  most  exposed.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  suppura- 
tion takes  place;  sometimes  superficial,  between  the  bone  and  periosteum; 
sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  bone  ;  sometimes  involving  the  whole 
girth  of  the  bone  ;  and  resulting  in  ulceration,  caries,  or  necrosis. 
Sometimes  the  skeleton  is  afiected  symmetrically  ;  corresponding  bones 
sufiering  at  corresponding  points  ;  but  it  may  happen  that  the  whole  of 
one  side  is  free,  while  scarcely  a  bone  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  skele- 
ton is  not  more  or  less  afiected.  The  joints  are  liable  to  pain,  stiffness, 
and  chronic  enlargement;  similar  to  chronic  rheumatic  affections  of 
these  parts.  The  skin  is  subject  to  be  attacked — more  especially  after 
the  fourth  class  of  sores — by  tubercular  formations,  which  assume  the 
characters  of  rupia  prominens,  and  degenerate  into  foul  irritable  sores ; 
sometimes  the  initiative  is  by  vesicular  formation ;  sometimes  the  sore  it 
once  is  formed  by  slougliing,  followed  by  acute  ulceration.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  liable  to  suffer  at  either  extremity. 
but  especially  in  the  fauces — by  congestion,  and  troublesome  ulceration, 
usually  of  a  chronic  yet  intractable  kind  ;  the  anus  may  be  the  seat  of 
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aphthous  ulceration,  fissures,  and  condylomata.  The  tongue  may  become 
generally  swollen ;  indurated  at  several  points ;  at  the  edges  and  tip 
superficially  ulcerated — the  sores  irritable  and  obstinate,  sometimes 
spreading  as  if  by  chronic  phagedsena ;  and  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
cheeks  and  gums,  as  well  as  beneath  the  tongue,  may  be  similarly  af- 
fected. Chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  on  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  neck  is  common.  Deafness  is  no  unfrequent  oc- 
currence ;  probably  from  congestion  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  ear. 
Iritis  and  bubo  sometimes  occur  in  this  class;  the  latter  usually  indo- 
lent ;  and  the  former  tending  less  to  severity  than  when  a  secondary 
symptom.  The  testicles  not  unfrequently  undergo  chronic  and  simple 
enlargement,  with  or  without  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. 

Tertiary  symptoms  are  not  transmissible  in  any  way.^  Parents 
afiected  by  them,  however,  impart  scrofula  to  their  children.  Whatever 
their  connection,  mercury  is  generally  superseded,  in  treatment,  by  the 
iodide  of  potassium ;  and  this  is  assisted  by  attention  to  the  general 
health — more  especially  as  regards  warm  bathing,  clothing,  and  regi- 
men— and  by  other  alteratives,  if  need  be.  In  ostitic  affections,  ob- 
stinate, and  attended  with  much  nocturnal  exacerbation,  opiates  are 
essential ;  and  it  may  be  that,  ordinary  means  failing,  we  may  be  driven 
to  small  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate.  In  obstinate  affections  of  the 
skin  and  throat,  too,  the  ^Miquor  hydriodatis  arsenici  et  hydrargyri" 
may  be  of  service.  And  besides  this  constitutional  management,  the 
local  affection  of  bones,  joints,  testicles,  glands,  are  treated  according 
to  the  general  principles  of  surgery. 

In  tertiary  symptoms  following  the  fourth  class  of  sores,  the  general 
rule  still  obtains  as  to  the  propriety  of  avoiding  the  use  of  mercury. 
There  are  cases,  however,  of  occasional  occurrence,  which  compel  its 
exhibition.  When  the  face  or  other  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
ulcerating  tubercles,  when  the  tonsils  are  ever  and  anon  the  seat  of  bad 
ulceration,  and  when  the  tongue  and  cheeks  are  affected  with  a  constant 
succession  of  painful  ulcers,  surrounded  by  induration,  and  extremely 
slow  to  heal ;  when  such  symptoms  have  resisted  the  ordinary  non- 
mercurial  treatment,  and  the  patient  is  obviously  declining  in  health — 
in  such  cases,  an  alterative  course  of  arsenic  is  sometimes  of  much 
service.  But,  if  it  fail,  mercury  is  had  recourse  to ;  in  combination 
with  small  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium ; .  and  usually  with  the  very 
best  effect. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  of  great  use  in  the  treatment  of  all  venereal 
affections ;  as  an  eliminator,  probably,  of  the  virus,  as  well  as  an  altera- 
tive of  the  system.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  solution  ;  beginning 
with  a  dose  of  two  or  three  grains,  given  thrice  daily ;  and  gradually 
increasing  it  to  half  a  drachm,  or  more,  according  as  it  is  borne.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  induce  the  physiological  effects.  Some  have  a 
strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  eight  grains  thrice  daily,  in  camphor  mix- 
ture ;  and  adhere  to  that  dose,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  exhibi- 
tion ;  seldom  finding  any  decided  intolerance  manifested  by  the  system. 

'  Whitehead  and  others  arc  of  a  contrary  opinion.     Sec  reference  in  foot-note,  p.  5-^9. 
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Again,  if  a  primary  sore  is  slow  to  change,  and  to  assome  the  healing 
process,  this  medicine  is  nseful ;  provided  there  be  no  inflammatory  ex- 
citement in  either  part  or  system — for  that  provision  is  always  essential 
to  its  proper  administration.  In  many  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  it 
supersedes  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  chronic  stage.*  And,  in  tertiazy 
symptoms  of  every  kind  and  complication,  it  is  pre-eminent  and  para- 
mount. Sarsaparilla  and  guaiac,  in  the  form  of  the  componnd  deeoe- 
tion,  are  also  not  unimportant  auxiliaries.  Some  affect  to  believe  them 
quite  inert ;  but  we  beg  humbly  to  vouch  for  their  possession  of  an  im- 
portant though  minor  virtue.  In  cases  of  intolerance  of  the  iodide,  by 
reason  of  idiosyncrasy,  they  often  prove  most  valuable  and  efficient 
substitutes. 

The  Use  of  Mercury  in  Syphilis. 

That  mercury  is  a  specific,  indispensable  as  well  as  infallible,  for  the 
venereal  disease  in  all  forms,  is  a  maxim  which,  happily  for  mankind, 
is  fast  falling  into  desuetude.  It  is  now  abundantly  established  that 
many  forms  of  the  disease,  nay,  the  greater  number  of  cases,  are  capaUe 
of  cure  without  the  use  of  this  mineral ;  that,  with  simple  means,  thit 
is,  non-mercurial,  the  cure  is  shorter,  the  symptoms  prove  less  grave, 
and  immunity  from  future  calamity— connected  with  the  attack,  its 
progress,  or  its  mode  of  cure — is  much  more  certain.  In  other  words, 
the  system  is  cleared  quite  effectually  of  the  venereal  poison,  and  it  is 
saved  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  mercurial  poison,  perhaps  not 
the  less  formidable  of  the  two.  There  are  certain  cases,  however,  is 
which  it  has  been  shown  by  experience,  that  a  satisfactory  issue  cannot 
be  obtained  without  recourse  to  mercury.  And,  in  those  cases,  its 
judicious  employment  seldom  leaves  any  deleterious  impression  on  the 
system,  there  being  then  a  decided  tolerance  of  its  administration 
(Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  169). 

Its  modus  operandi  is  involved  in  uncertainty.  Many,  especially  of 
the  old  school,  still  believe  that  it  has  a  specific  and  destructive  influence 
on  the  venereal  virus ;  that  the  two  poisons  meet  in  the  circulation,  and 
that  a  destructive  influence  is  exercised  there  by  the  mercury  on  its 
antagonist.  Tliis  may  in  part  bo  true,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  its  beneficial  operation  mainly  depends,  like  that  of  other 
constitutional  remedies,  on  its  alterative  influence  on  the  general  sys- 
tem, and  on  its  power  of  stimulating  secretion  and  excretion,  so  favor- 
ing elimination  of  what  is  noxious.  Long  ago,  it  seemed  the  general 
belief  that  such  elimination  was  mainly  to  be  achieved  through  the  action 
of  the  salivary  glands ;  that  the  poison,  overcome  in  the  blood,  was  to 
be  excreted  from  it  in  the  form  of  tainted  saliva,  and  that  the  more 
speedily  it  was  thrust  out  by  the  mouth,  the  more  rapid  and  satisfactory 
would  be  the  cure.     Mercury,  accordingly,  was  pushed  invariably  to 

>  As  a  general  rule,  the  place  of  mercury  is  as  an  opponent  of  secondary  9Traptooi5, 
that  of  the  iodide  to  deal  with  the  tertiary.  And  practical  obserration  would  seem  to 
warrant  another  broad  statement ;  namely,  that  obstinate  secondary  symptom?,  for  which 
mercury  has  been  given,  are  always  benefited  by  iodide  of  potassium ;  while  obstiziite 
secondary  symptoms,  for  which  no  mercury  has  been  given,  usually  require  mercury. 
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profuse  salivation,  either  in  the  belief  that  such  was  necessary  for  satis- 
tactorj  elimination,  or  holding  that  copious  ptyalism  was  the  only  sure 
sign  of  the  mineral  having  been  so  thoroughly  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem as  to  afford  a  good  prospect  of  the  poison's  annihilation.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  and  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the 
yenereal  disease  experienced  such  an  aggravation  as  to  alarm  all  Europe, 
the  antidote  was  plied  with  a  blind,  empirical,  and  desperate  profusion, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  to  this  circumstance,  rather  than  to  any  un- 
usual virulence  in  the  disease  itself,  its  frightful  ravages  at  that  period 
are  to  be  attributed.  The  primary  symptoms  were  bad,  but  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  symptoms  were  far  worse ;  under  the  last,  the  most 
frightful  deformities  and  mutilations  occurred,  by  affections  of  the 
bones  of  the  face  and  cranium,  and  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  throat,  and  death  was  no  unfrequent  termination  of 
the  hideous  misery.  Nowadays,  we  find  no  such  severities,  except 
when  mercury  has  been  heedlessly  and  unnecessarily  given,  perhaps  m 
a  strumous  habit.  And  the  undoubted  rarity  of  mutilation,  deformity, 
and  death,  by  any  part  of  the  venereal  disease,  in  the  present  day,  is 
reasonably  to  be  attributed  to  a  greater  prudence  in  the  treatment  of 
the  a£fection,  more  especially  in  the  primary  symptoms.  Mercury  is 
withheld  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  most ;  when  administered,  it  is  given 
in  moderation,  and  with  a  reluctant  hand,  alteratively,  not  cumula- 
tively, frequently  stopping  short  of  ptyalism,  never  going  beyond  mere 
touching  of  the  gums.  Formerly,  the  ordeal  of  salivation  was  such  as 
must  have  proved  to  many  frames  quite  intolerable.  Even  Boerhaave, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  laid  down  the  following  ^^ axioms:"  "If 
there  is  four  pounds  of  saliva  spat  every  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  suffi- 
cient!" "the  salivation  is  to  be  continued  until  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  vanish,  which  generally  takes  up  six-and-thirty  days ! !"  and 
*'  a  small  dose  of  mercury  must  be  taken  for  six-and-thirty  days  more, 
to  keep  up  a  gentle  salivation ! ! !"  No  wonder  that  patients  died,  and 
no  wonder  that  some  were  found  to  prefer  death  to  such  a  mode  of 
care.*  And  yet,  while  in  Europe  suffering  humanity  was  thus  outraged 
by  the  profession,  the  natives  in  the  West  Indies,  by  the  aid  of  guaiac 
alone,  were  showing  an  infinitely  more  favorable  result.  And  among 
the  former,  too,  there  were  not  wanting  some  who  became  alive  to  the 
folly  and  danger  of  indiscriminate  and  extreme  mercurialization — some 
driven  to  a  better  mode  of  reasoning  and  practice,  by  the  stern  rod  of 
personal  experience.  Ulric  de  Hutten  had  himself  been  salivated 
eleven  times,  and  thereafter  became  a  zealous  apostle  of  a  treatment 
opposed  to  that  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow-practitioners. 

But,  while  it  is  contended  that  mercury  and  the  venereal  disease  are 
not  inseparable— that  a  patient  affected  with  the  one  is  not  inevitably 
to  be  affected  by  the  other — it  is  yet  to  be  admitted,  gratefully,  that 
this  mineral  is  in  not  a  few  cases  a  most  important  remedial  agent ; 

1  Omnibus  certe  ezulcerebantur  fauces,  lingua,  et  palatum ;  intumebant  gingivae, 
dentes  yaoillabant,  sputum  per  ora  sine  intermissione  profluebat,  unde  et  labia  sic  con- 
taota  ulcus  trahebant,  et  intus  buccss  yulnerabantur.  Foetebat  omnis  circa  habitatio, 
atque  adeo  durum  erat  hoc  curatlonis  genus,  ut  perire  morbo  complures  quam  sic  lerari 
maUent— l/^ru;  de  Hutten,  1519. 
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used,  however,  much  more  sparingly  than  in  former  times  ;  and,  in  con* 
sequence,  not  only  more  efficient  as  a  means  of  cure,  but  also  less  likely 
to  peril  the  future  durability  and  soundness  of  the  frame.  By  reference 
to  statistics,  it  has  been  found  that  mercury,  indiscriminately  given  in 
all  cases,  does  not  accelerate,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  retards,  the 
ordinary  healing  of  primary  sores  ;  that  it  does  not  prevent  secondary 
symptoms,  but  that  these  coming  after  its  exhibition  are  genovlly  se- 
vere ;  and  that  the  tertiary  symptoms  are  both  most  frequent  and  most 
severe,  when  mercury  has  been  profusely  given  in  the  previous  stages. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  indiscriminate  withholding  of  mercury,  in  all 
cases,  will  present  a  much  less  favorable  general  result,  than  when  mer- 
cury is  judiciously  exhibited  in  those  examples  of  the  disease  in  which 
it  is  found  by  experience  to  be  not  only  useful,  but  in  a  great  measure 
absolutely  necessary  to  full  and  satisfactory  elimination  of  the  poison. 

If  ectrotic  treatment  of  the  primary  sore  have  been  successfully 
achieved,  of  course  no  mercury  will  ever  be  required  ;  there  is  no  poisoi 
in  the  system,  with  which  it  is  required  to  contend.  But,  failing  this, 
it  is  given :  1.  In  the  second  class  of  primary  sore,  when  it  proves  ob- 
stinate. 2.  In  the  third  class  of  primary  sore,  always.  3.  In  the 
papular  and  exanthematous  secondary  eruptions,  only  when  they  prove 
obstinate  and  recurrent.  4.  In  the  pustular  secondary  eruption,  if  it 
prove  obstinate ;.  but  not  if  it  be  consequent  upon  the  fourth  class  of 
sore.  5.  In  the  scaly  secondary  eruption,  following  the  third  class  of 
sore,  always.  6.  In  iritis,  actively,  unless  when  the  affection  resdtt 
from  the  fourth  class  of  sore.  7.  In  ostitic  affections,  of  tertiary  occur- 
rence, when  other  means  have  failed  to  procure  rest,  alleviation  of  pain, 
and  decadence  of  the  constitutional  irritation.  8.  In  tertiary  affections 
of  the  skin  and  throat,  of  whatever  origin,  which  have  obstinately  re- 
fused to  yield  otherwise.  9.  Experience  also  shows  it  to  be  essential  to 
the  removal  of  that  secondary  taint  of  system,  whereby  a  parent  conveys 
syphilitic  suffering  to  the  child. 

It  is  never  given :  1.  In  any  case,  during  acute  inflammation  in  tbe 
primary  sore ;  otherwise,  ulcerative  action  will  certainly  sustain  aggra- 
vation ;  and  sloughing,  or  phagedsena,  may  be  induced.  2.  Nor  in  asj 
case,  during  persistence  of  febrile  excitement  in  the  system  ;  otherwise, 
cure  will  be  delayed,  and  the  symptoms  aggravated.  3.  Nor  in  asj 
form  of  disease  connected  with  the  fourth  class  of  sores— excepting  tlie 
rare  cases  of  a  tertiary  character  already  specified  (p.  541) — otherwise, 
such  aggravation  is  to  be  dreaded  as  will  either  end  fatally,  or  fix  the 
deleterious  poisons  permanently  in  the  frame.  4.  It  is  well  to  avoid 
mercury,  also,  if  possible,  whenever  the  active  presence  of  scrofula  a 
plainly  and  prominently  indicated. 

The  mode  of  exhibition  varies  according  to  circumstances :  1.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  calomel  and  opium  ;  in  the  ordinary  wav.  2. 
Or  blue  pill  may  be  given,  in  such  doses  as  the  cure  demands ;  combined 
with  opium  or  hyoscyamus,  if  pain  or  purging  be  occasioned ;  if  mere 
griping  occur,  it  may  be  enough  to  let  each  dose  follow  closely  on  a 
meal.  3.  Either  of  these  forms  disagreeing,  hydrargyrum  cum  creii 
will  probably  be  found  suitable ;  and  this  is  the  preferable  form  for 
children.     4.  The  corrosive  sublimate,  in  very  small  doses,  in  pill  or 
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eolation,  is  generally  preferred  in  obstinate  ostitic  affections.  And  in 
such  cases,  also,  it  ^is  sometimes  of  use  to  combine  the  mercurial  with 
a  tonic,  or  with  small  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  5.  In  habits 
suspected  of  struma,  the  iodide  of  mercury  is  a  suitable  form  ;  or  a  com- 
bination with  iron  may  be  given,  in  the  "  ferruginated**  blue  pill.  6. 
Inunction  is  useful,  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  internal  exhibition,  when 
speedy  affection  of  the  system  is  desirable  ;  in  iritis,  for  example,  mer- 
curial ointment  is  rubbed  on  the  forehead  and  temple,  while  calomel 
and  opium  are  given  internally  (p.  133).  It  is  also  used  alone,  in  cases 
which  exhibit  intolerance  of  the  remedy  given  internally,  in  any  form ; 
then  it  is  rubbed  in,  night  and  morning,  in  the  axillae,  or  on  the  inside 
of  the  thighs.  7.  Fumigation,  also,  is  sometimes  employed,  when  other 
forms  seem  to  disagree.  The  fumes  are  obtained  from  the  red  sulphuret 
put  on  a  heated  iron ;  and  they  are  applied  to  the  system  by  inhalation; 
to  a  part,  by  means  of  an  oiled-silk  tube  or  bag.  Fumigation,  however, 
18  seldom  used,  except  in  cases  of  obstinate  chronic  affection  of  the  throat, 
and  tertiary  enlargements  of  the  testicle. 

In  the  primary  affections,  amendment  often  shows  itself  before  the 
mineral  has- given  any  other  evidence  of  having  affected  the  system.  In 
secondary  affections,  the  yielding  is  seldom  so  rapid  ;  such  continuance 
is  usually  necessary  as  touches  the  gums  ;  and  then  the  remedy  is  no 
longer  pushed  ;  but  a  minor  dosing  is  maintained ;  the  object  being  not 
to  increase,  but  simply  to  maintain,  the  approach  to  ptyalism,  until  de- 
cadence begin  to  appear  satisfactorily.  Then  the  remedy  is  altogether 
withdrawn  ;  although,  it  may  be,  that  persistence  or  recurrence  of  the 
symptoms  may  afterwards  require  its  resumption.  In  tertiary  symp- 
toms, also,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  attain  to  the  evidence  of  systemic 
seizure  ;  maintaining  this,  if  need  be,  with  the  same  niggard  caution  and 
economy. 

Certain  idiosyncrasies  require  consideration,  in  regard  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  medicine.  1.  Some  patients  are  slow  to  show  ptyalism, 
even  under  great  and  sustained  doses.  In  them,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
push  the  medicine  until  ptyalism  is  produced.  2.  Others  have  their 
mouths  touched — perhaps  severely — with  but  a  few  grains.  And,  in 
their  case,  the  dosing  must  be  both  minute  and  guarded.  3.  Some 
suffer  by  pain  and  purging,  in  whatever  form  the  mercury  is  given 
internally.  In  these,  careful  inunction  is  to  be  made  trial  of.  4.  Some 
are  actually  poisoned  by  the  mineral ;  the  condition  termed  Erethismiis 
being  induced.^  To  such  patients  mercury  can  never  be  given,  in  any 
form;  for  the  symptoms  induced  are  such  as  imminently  to  endanger 
life.  The  patient  is  anxious,  under  an  apprehension  of  great  and 
impending  evil ;  his  muscular  system  is  prostrate ;  he  trembles,  walks 
with  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  and  his  heart's  action  is  weak  and  flut- 
tering ;  breathing  is  difficult ;  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  weight  or 
tightness  is  felt  at  the  prsecordia;  both  mind  and  body  are  incapacitated 
for  all  exertion ;  and  during  some  ordinary  effort  he  may  expire  by 
syncope.     Such  symptoms  require  instant  discontinuance  of  the  mer- 

'  For  Pearsou*8  own  description  of  Eretliismus,  see  his  work  on  Lues  Venerea^  2d  edit 
p.  154. 
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cury,  remoYal  to  a  better  and  freer  ur,  oaatioiui  use  of  Btimili,  MelioB 
of  the  cheety  generous  diet,  and  ayoidance  of  mil  ezertioB  and  ecnle- 
moBt.  6.  The  system  may  not  suffer,  but  the  sorfisoa  may;  a  f«j 
troublesome  eraption  occurring;  Tesicnlar,  the  JScMema  nmrcwriab.  Iks 
may  be  the  result  of  either  external  or  internal  exhibitiim ;  vhea  As 
former,  it  osoally  occnrsin  and  around  tl)e  part  on  whibh  the  ohitmeil 
or  plaster  has  been  applied ;  when  the  latter,  the  first  mpaanaes  ii 
usually  in  the  azilkd,  or  on  the  inside  of  the  thighB,  and  thence  tht 
eruption  may  extend  over  the  trunk.  The  Tesicles  aoon  break;  aadi, 
instead  of  healing,  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  painful  ezeonatioas. 
Sometimes  there  is  smart  attendant  constitutional  diaturbanoe.  Iktife- 
ment  is  by  instant  removal  of  the  cause,  and  hj  exhibition  off  the  soo^ 
ing  remedies  which  are  suitable  to  such  eruptions  in  genenl ;  the  Bsk 
may  be  assuaged  by  opiate  applications,  the  itching  b^  an  aqueovi  dih- 
tion  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Liability  to  such  an  eruption  doea  not  Ibrbil 
the  use  of  mercury ;  but  reauires  that  it  should  be  administared,  wka 
essential,  in  snuBtll  doses,  and  with  unusual  caution.  Its  eztomal  aw  ii 
certainly  contraindicated.  6.  Some  systems  eyinee  their  intoktsaw 
of  ike  remedy,  by  gradual  loss  of  flesh,  strength,  and  apirita  an  astT 
state,  partly  anemic  and  partly  hectic,  becoming  eataUiahed*  In 
circumstances,  mercury  is  to  be  discontinued ;  generooa  diet,  with  ina 
or  other  tonics,  is  given;  and  cure  of  the  Terareal  aftctaon  BBSt  b 
soueht  by  other  than  mercurial  means. 

Violent  saUyation  may  be  caused  by  imprudent  and  exeeann  iom^ 
and  by  sudden  exposure  to  cold  durinff  use  of  the  medicdne ;  oritBMjd^ 
pend  on  an  idiosyncrasy  of  system.  The  mercury  moat  be  diaoonliBBri; 
diet  should  be  low ;  cool  and  pure  air  is  to  be  breathed ;  and  the  moA 
is  rinsed,  and  the  throat  garbled  with  weak  brandy  and  water,  or  with 
solutions  of  the  chlorides.  If  this  prove  insufficient,  leeches  may  be 
applied  over  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  followed  by  fomentation ;  so  tut  a 
directly  sedative  effect  on  the  salivary  glands  may  be  obtained.  Chlo- 
rate of  potass,  given  internally,  has  been  found  useful.  After  the  tb- 
brile  excitement  has  abated,  diet  is  improved;  and  superficial  nlceratioBii 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  are  touched  occasioa- 
ally  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Of  the  remote  evil  consequences  of  mercury  on  the  system,  nniA 
might  be  said.  Of  itself,  sakelessly  given,  it  may  cause  the  most  obili- 
nate  and  serious  affections  of  the  skeleton.  Associated  untowardly  with 
the  venereal  poison,  its  evil  results  show  themselves  as  tertiary  symptom 
— even  at  a  very  remote  period — and  may  be  most  formidable:  nodes, 
ulcer,  caries,  necrosis  of  bones;  intractable  ulcerations  of  throat,  tongue, 
cheeks,  and  gums;  exfoliation  of  the  hard  palate,  and  of  the  nasal  bones; 
lupous  ulceration  of  the  nostrils,  lip,  or  face ;  hideous  deformity  by  kw 
of  the  nose  and  palate ;  caries  of  the  skull,  perhaps  implicating  the 
interior  by  perforation ;  ulcers  and  tubercular  formations  in  the  skin 
and  areolar  tissue ;  pain,  misery,  deformity,  and  death.  Such  calami- 
ties, happily,  are  now  rare ;  but  our  museums  can  speak  to  their  fire* 
quent'  occurrence  in  times  not  long  bygone.  The  worst  evils  occar, 
when  the  mercurio-syphilitic  cachexy  is  aggravated  by  association  with 
the  strumous.     Iq  treatment,  we  have  not  much  in  our  power;  and  we 
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may  well  plume  ourselves  more  on  prevention  than  on  cure.  The  iodide 
of  potassium  and  sarsaparilla  are  perhaps  the  only  remedies  which  de- 
serve a  special  mention,  as  antagonists  of  this  depraved  state  of  system ; 
the  rest  is  done  by  general  treatment  and  hygiene. 

SyphiliB  in  the  Cliild. 

A  father,  laboring  under  secondary  syphilis,  may  transmit  the  taint 
to  his  child  (p.  539).  Or  a  mother,  herself  affected  with  secondary 
syphilis,  may  communicate  the  disease  to  the  foetus.  Or  a  mother, 
laboring  unaer  genital  sores,  may  give  direct  contagion  to  the  child 
during  parturition.  Or  the  child  may  be  infected,  at  a  more  remote 
period,  by  sucking  a  female  possessed  of  secondary  syphilis ;  the  milk 
coming  from  tainted  blood,  and  charged  with  the  virus  accordingly. 
Thus,  in  one  or  other,  or  in  all  of  these  ways,  disease  may  be  com- 
municated at  the  earliest  age.  Sometimes  the  child  is  born  laboring 
nnder  tBe  symptoms;  more  frequently,  they  show  themselves  after 
birth.  The  more  prominent  are — hoarseness  of  cry ;  a  shrivelled,  lean 
state  of  body ;  an  anxious  expression  of  face,  often  senile ;  chaps  at  the 
flexures  of  the  limbs,  and  on  the  nates;  a  copper-colored  eruption, 
m>metimes  studded  with  pustules,  more  frequently  scaly;  discharge  from 
the  nostrils ;  excoriation  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  When  the  mother 
is  syphilitic  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy,  the  child  often  does  not 
arrive  at  maturity,  but  comes  away  dead  and  putrid,  as  an  abortion ; 
and  this  may  happen  repeatedly,  until  complete  elimination  of  the 
poison  from  the  parent's  system  has  been  obtained.  For  this  purpose, 
a  mercurial  course  is  generally  necessary — ^as  can  be  readily  under- 
stood, seeing  th^t  it  is  generally  the  true  syphilis,  or  scaly  eruption 
proceeding  from  the  true  chancre,  which  is  communicated  in  this  way. 
For  a  like  reason,  mercury  is  generally  necessary  in  the  child.  It  may 
be  given  indirectly  through  the  nurse ;  or  directly — ^as  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  most  cases — ^by  inunction,  or  by  guarded  doses  of  the  hydrar- 
gyrum c.  cretft  internally.  Or  mercurial  ointment  may  be  spread  on 
flannel,  and  bound  round  the  trunk,  once  a  day,  until  the  symptoms 
yield. 

In  nursing,  precaution  is  necessanr ;  as  it  is  thought  that  a  healthy 
nurse  may  have  constitutional  syphilis  communicated  in  this  way ;  the 
excoriated  or  ulcerated  lips  of  the  child  producing  a  similar  condition 
of  the  mammilla,  and  the  ordinary  class  of  secondary  symptoms  fol- 
lowing. In  such  cases  tubercles  are  apt  to  form  about  the  anus  and 
vulva  of  the  nurse ;  and  these  may  be  the  means  of  infecting  her  hus- 
band. It  is  possible,  that  in  some  cases  the  sores  on  the  child's  mouth 
may  be  primary,  caused  by  lodgement  of  virus  there  during  parturition — 
the  unfortunate  mother  laboring  under  primary  disease  at  the  time. 

■ 

SyphiliB  in  the  Female. 

In  the  female,  syphilis  is  peculiar  only  as  regards  the  primary  affec- 
tions ;  and  their  peculiarity  is  chiefly  as  to  their  site ;  their  general 
character,  progress,  and  results,  being  very  similar  to  the  occurrences 
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in  the  male.  Females  are  more  subject  to  condylomata ;  and,  if  cletn- 
liness  be  neglected,  warts  are  very  liable  to  form,  sometimes  attaining 
to  large  size,  and  involving  the  labia  in  hypertrophy.  Sores  are 
usually  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  nymphae,  and  in  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina ;  but  they  are  also  found  in  all  parts  of  the  vagina,  on  the 
OS  uteri,  and  sometimes  in  the  urethral  orifice ;  sometimes  they  affeet 
the  anus.  Treatment  is  as  in  the  male.  Warty  formations  occasionally 
are  of  such  size,  as  to  require  a  regular  dissection  for  removal  of  the 
hypertrophied  mass  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  886). 

Pseudo-syphilis. 

Certain  diseases,  not  supposed  to  be  of  venereal  origin,  resemble 
some  of  the  forms  of  constitutional  syphilis  more  or  less  closely;  the 
Badesyge  in  Norway ;  the  Button-scurvy  in  Ireland ;  the  Yaws  m 
America ;  the  Sibbens  in  Scotland — this,  however,  is  lately  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  constitutional  disorder  consequent  on  condy- 
loma (p.  534).  These  aifections  belong  to  the  province  of  the  phy- 
sician. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  UKETHRA. 

Stricture, 

Contraction  of  the  urethra  may  depend  on  one  of  three  different 
causes.  1.  There  may  be  Spasm  of  the  muscles  connected  with  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  causing  temporary  diminution  of 
caliber  at  that  part,  as  well  as  resistance  to  instruments  attempted  to 
be  introduced ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  result 
is  sometimes  occasioned,  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra,  by  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  have  lately  been  shown  to 
form  part  of  the  normal  structure  of  the  urethra,  and  to  extend  through- 
out its  whole  length— continuous  posteriorly  with  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder.^  These  conditions  are  liable  to  be  suddenly  induced,  by 
ordinary  exciting  causes ;  and  they  generally  disappear  readily — often 
rapidly — ^under  ordinary  treatment;  hip-bath,  fomentation,  opiate  enema 
or  suppository,  perhaps  a  sedative  by  the  mouth,  rest,  quietude,  and 
antiphlogistic  regimen.  2.  Inflammatory  action^  by  its  attendant 
swelling,  may  cause  contraction.  It  may  affect  the  lining  membrane 
itself;  either  at  one  point,  as  in  consequence  of  injury  ;  or  over  a  con- 
siderable space,  as  in  severe  gonorrhoea — one  of  the  symptoms  of  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  an  obvious  diminution  of  the  stream  of  urine,  de- 
pendent on  the  contracted  state  of  the  canal.  Or  the  inflammatory 
process  may  be  exterior  to  the  urethra ;  in  the  substance  of  the  prostate, 
in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  perineum,  or  by  the  side  of  the  rectum ;  and 
the  bulging  of  the  phlegmon,  or  abscess,  may  not  only  diminish  the 
caliber  of  the  urethra,  at  the  affected  part,  but  may  even  shut  it  up 
altogether,  causing  retention  of  urine.  The  treatment  of  such  a  case 
has  already  been  considered  (p.  497) ;  it  is  by  antiphlogistics ;  withhold- 
ing the  catheter  as  long  as  possible,  and  using  the  bistoury  for  evacua- 
tion of  matter  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  3.  The  canal  may  be 
narrowed  by  chronic  structural  change,  occurring  in  the  urethra  itself; 
and  this  constitutes  true  Stricture  ;  a  condition  which  is  ever  liable  to 
aggravation  by  the  two  preceding  causes  of  contraction — spasm  and  in- 
flammatory action.  And  it  is  well  to  limit  the  use  of  terms  thus : 
understanding  "spasmodic  stricture"  and  "inflamed  stricture**  to  be 
aggravations  of  true  organic  stricture  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways ; 
understanding  the  terms  "spasm  of  the  urethra*'  and  "urethritis,**  to 

'  Hancock,  Lancet,  No.  I486,  p.  187. 
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include  die  condition  of  temporary  narrowing  of  the  canal  by  flpaam  and 
the  inflammatory  process;  and  understanding  by ''  Btrictore  an  orguic 
change  in  the  urethra,  causing  a  narrowing  of  the  canal,  whidi  may  ba 
altogether  independent  both  of  spasm  and  of  exiating  inWsMatoy 
action. 

But  stricture  results  from  the  inflammatory  process,  in  and  near  At 
urethra ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  excited  in  variooa  waji. 
1.  It  may  follow  the  application  of  specific  Tims,  as  in  gononhcBa; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  of  Btrictore.  Clap  m  of 
common  occurrence ;  the  inflammatory  process  is  often  of  long  dmralioa, 
as  well  as  of  such  a  hind  as  to  favor  plastic  exudation  ;  and 
by  injection  is  not  unlikely  to  be  so  misconducted,  aa  to 
tenance  or  aggravation  of  such  action.  2.  Stricture  may  foDov  a 
chronic  inflammatory  process,  always  of  a  minor  grade — never  readuag 
beyond  active  congestion-— occasioned  by  constant  excitement  of  fko 
canal;  as  by  excess  in  venereal  indulgence,  or  by  an  acrid  state  of  the 
urine.  The  latter  is  no  uncommon  cause;  the  unne  may  be  aimply  add, 
in  excess;  or  it  may  hold  more  or  less  deposit ;  the  bliMlder  is  emptied 
frequenUy ;  and,  on  each  occasion,  the  urethra  smarts  under  the  paasan 
of  the  urme.  At  length,  a  continued  state  of  congeation  ia  indocsd; 
and  that  brings  not  only  discharge  from  the  free  surface  of  the  muoooi 
membrane,  but  also  a  certain  amount  of  plastic  exudation  whidi  raBaiaa 
8.  External  injury  may  be  the  excitbg  cause ;  lighting  up  an  actifa 
inflammatory  process  in  and  around  the  injured  part,  and  tendin£inA 
to  solid  deposit — not  alwavs  easily  removed  by  abaorption.  Tfcim 
blows  and  kicks  on  the  perineum  are  found  to  produce  the  worst  finBS 
of  the  affection.  A  less  amount  of  violence,  often  repeated,  may  indMS 
gradual  formation  of  stricture ;  as  by  contusion  of  the  perineum  <m  tbe 
saddle,  in  dragoons,  or  others  much  employed  on  horseback.  Also^ 
there  is  good  ground  for  fearing,  that  the  disease  not  unfrequently 
originates  in  the  unskilful  and  unnecessary  use  of  bougies,  lithontriptoni 
and  other  instruments.  4.  Ulceration  of  the  urethra  cannot  well  hetl, 
without  causing  more  or  less  contraction  of  the  canal ;  and  this  ulcera- 
tion may  be  the  product  either  of  a  common  or  of  a  specific  inflammatmy 
process.  There  is  no  more  troublesome  stricture  than  contraction  w 
the  orifice,  in  consequence  of  venereal  ulceration  there. 

The  proximate  cause  of  stricture  is  plastic  deposit,  and  consequent 
structural  change,  both  in  the  substance  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  and  also  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue ;  and  it  ia  important 
to  remember,  that  it  is  in  the  latter  situation  chiefly  that  the  deposit 
takes  place.  The  ordinary  sites  of  stricture  are — at  the  orifice;  at  the 
neck  of  the  glans,  about  an  inch  from  the  orifice ;  at  the  natural  bend 
of  the  penis,  from  the  suspensory  ligament,  between  three  and  four 
inches  from  the  orifice ;  and  in  front  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  between  six  and  seven  inches  from  the  orifice.^  The  most  fre- 
quent are  the  two  last  named.  But  it  is  seldom  that  a  tight  stricture 
is  found  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  urethra,  without  more  or  less  con* 

1  The  researches  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  and  others,  have  demonstrated  that  seldom,  if  eTcr, 
does  contraction  of  the  urethra  occur  posterior  to  the  last-named  site. 
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traction  also  at  the  ordinary  sites  in  front ;  in  other  words,  in  cases  of 
bad  stricture,  a  plurality  of  contractions  may  generally  be  expected. 
Wben  the  affection  results  from  external  injury,  the  site  obviously  de- 
pends on  the  application  of  this. 

The  extent  and  degree  of  contraction  vary.  Sometimes  a  shred  of 
plastic  deposit  passes  across  the  canal ;  and  this  rare  form  is  termed 
the  bridle-stricture.  Sometimes  the  stricture  is  tight,  but  very  limited, 
seeming  as  if  a  thread  had  been  tied  tightly  on  the  part.  More  fre- 
quently, the  contraction  is  of  greater  extent,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch ;  sometimes  involving  several  inches  of  the  canal.  And  the 
degree  of  contraction  varies,  according  to  the  duration  and  treatment 
of  the  disease,  from  the  slightest  narrowing  of  the  canal  to  its  complete 
occlusion. 

Behind  the  constricted  point,  dilatation  takes  place.  Anteriorly  to 
the  actual  stricture,  there  are  collapse  and  contraction.  The  dilatation 
may  be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hold  more  than  one  ounce  of  urine,  and 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  dilated  part  becomes  prone  to  ulceration.  Cal- 
culous matter  may  be  retained  there,  and  a  stone  may  form,  occupying 
the  whole  space.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  entire  canal  sympathizes 
more  or  less.  From  the  strictured  part,  and  also  from  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  membrane,  an  abnormal  discharge  proceeds,  usually  clear, 
sometimes  puriform,  and  liable  to  be  increased  by  casual  excitement — 
this  inducing  aggravation  of  the  congestion.  Chronic  prostatitis  is  apt 
to  be  induced,  mcreasing  the  discharge.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
bladder  becomes  affected ;  the  muscular  coat,  too,  is  changed,  becoming 
hypertrophied ;  and,  in  consequence,  both  fasciculation  and  sacculation 
of  the  viscus  may  take  place.  The  enlarged  muscular  fibres,  arranged 
in  fasciculi,  act  strongly  on  the  ui:ine ;  and  the  urine,  not  getting  freely 
away  through  the  strictured  urethra,  reacts  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
causing  protrusion  of  this  through  the  interspaces  of  the  fasciculi. 
Cysts,  thus  formed,  receive  gradual  additions  to  their  parietes,  and  may 
attain  to  a  large  size,  rivalling  the  bladder  itself  in  magnitude.  Chronic 
cystitis  may  k>11ow.  And  morbid  sympathy  does  not  end  with  the 
bladder.;  the  kidneys  are  in  many  cases  involved ;  first  in  irritation, 
causing  functional  derangement  only;  afterwards  in  organic  disease. 
The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureters  are  often  enormously  dilated, 
their  lining  membrane  furnishing  much  puriform  discharge.  The  form- 
ation of  stone,  too,  is  favored,  as  was  formerly  remarked  ;  derangement 
of  the  kidney's  secretion  leads  to  calculous  deposit,  and  this  is  obstructed 
in  its  outward  passage  by  the  urethral  change. 

The  symptoms  of  stricture  are  of  gradual  invasion,  and  may  for  some 
time  escape  the  patient's  notice.  The  urine  is  passed  in  an  attenuated 
stream,  sometimes  twisted,  sometimes  scattered ;  the  act  is  both  frequent 
and  tedious,  and  sometimes  it  is  accompanied  by  pain  and  uneasiness  in 
the  bladder  and  penis,  which  abate  on  the  bladder  being  emptied.  After 
the  patient  supposes  evacuation  complete,  a  few  drops,  in  some  cases  a 
considerable  quantity,  pass  away  involuntarily,  coming  from  the  dilata- 
tion behind  the  stricture.  In  consequence,  the  clothes  are  usually  soiled 
and  stained.  The  increased  frequency  of  micturition  Is  most  observed 
at  night.     Discharge  comes  from  the  urethra^  as  already  stated ;  and 
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excess  in  diet  or  exercise  may  induce  aggrarationy  resanbliiig  aa  attack 
of  gonorrhoea,  and  very  probably  impucating  the  bladder.  Piia  it 
complained  of  in  the  loins  and  thi^iSi  and  in  the  perineun;  eftte 
erection  is  painful.  In  tight  strictures,  the  urine  may  pa»  only  gMB 
tim  ;  and  then,  too,  there  may  be  no  escape  of  semen  in  ^*»n^wyTin  Ibh 
fluid  passing  backwards  into  the  bladder,  to  be  afterwards  diadbavgid 
in  an  alter^  state  along  with  the  urine.  The  testicles  ara  KaUs  ts 
enlargement ;  and  the  rectum  frequently  sympathises,  beooniiig  pn^ 
lapsed,  or  inflamed,  or  fissured,  or  ulcerated,  or  affected  wifck  hasw^ 
rhoids ;  sometimes  strictures  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  bowel  are  fi»d 
to  coexist.  The  straining,  in  bad  cases,  is  such  as  to  empty  the  reelBi 
%'as  readily  as  the  bladder ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  water-^osel  has  Is 
be  used,  instead  of  the  chamber-pot.  Often  hernia  is  indnoed*  Ike 
prostate  is  liable  to  become  not  only  excited  but  enlarged ;  aad  if  thb 
enlargement  be  chronic  and  simple,  relief  from  the  symptoms  of  strietnie 
may  be  experienced ;  the  prostatic  tumor  acting  as  a  breakwater  la 
favor  of  the  part  originally  affected.  But  if  ulceration  or  abscess  aftet 
the  gland,  then  aggravation  must  necessarily  ensue.  As  the  kadara 
suffer,  their  secretion  becomes  more  and  more  changed ;  and  the  acnd 
urine,  passing  frequently  along  the  urethra,  reacts  unfavorably  on  tkt 
urethral  disease.  The  complications  of  asue  and  gout  are  by  no  nesw 
unfrequent  in  those  advanced  in  vears  and  who  have  lived  freely.  Be- 
tention  of  urine  is  at  any  time  liable  to  occur ;  the  degree  of  conatrifltioa 
bmng  suddenly  increased  by  spasm,  or  by  inflammatory  action,  or  \fj 
both.  From  this  cause,  extravasation  of  urine  may  follow;  nriaoM 
abscess,  however,  ending  probably  in  the  formation  of  fistula  in  psiiass^ 
is  more  common,  generally  producing  ^tigation  of  the  symptomsi  st 
least,  for  a  time,  as  will  afterwards  be  explained.  In  severe  and  pro- 
tracted cases,  the  general  health  suffers  materially,  independently  of  ill 
accident ;  the  flesh  and  strength  fail,  the  digestive  organs  are  impaired, 
the  face  is  sallow,  and  the  features  wear  an  expression  of  anxiety  almost 
pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  Constitutional  irritation  sets  in;  tke 
symptoms  denoting  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  become  more  and 
more  marked ;  purulent,  mucous,  ammoniacal  urine  passes  often,  in 
small  quantities,  and  with  much  distress ;  febrile  exacerbations  recir 
with  greater  force  and  frequency;  emaciation  advances;  the  ^petite 
and  digestion  fail  more  and  more  completely;  at  length  coma  may 
supervene,  and  the  patient  perishes. 

Treatment  is  conducted  on  simple  principles ;  but  a  satisfactoiy  cure 
is  often  of  very  difficult  attainment.  Our  object  plainly  is,  to  get  rid 
of  the  redundant  deposit  which  causes  the  contraction ;  and  this  may  be 
effected  in  one  of  two  ways  :  1.  By  simply  procuring  absorption,  under 
the  stimulus  of  pressure.  2.  By  so  managing  the  application  of  pres- 
sure, as  to  establish  a  temporary  and  active  congestion  in  the  part, 
which,  on  its  resolution,  may  induce  rapid  diminution  of  the  deposit — 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele  removes  a 
redundancy  of  serum  {Principles^  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  190).  Advance  of 
such  action  to  a  high  grade  is  obviously  to  be  avoided ;  true  inflammi^ 
tion  will  cause  ftfrtbcr  deposit  around  ;  and  ulceration — at  the  time  per- 
haps widening  the  canal — ^is  likely  ultimately  to  lead  to  renewed  tnd 
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probably  aggravated  contraction,  by  puckering  of  the  cicatrix.  Besides, 
ulceration,  to  prove  effectual  on  the  submucous  deposit — the  true  cause 
of  the  stricture — must  first  penetrate  and  destroy  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  an  event  never  desirable.  3.  In  bad  cases,  the  knife  may  be 
necessary  to  free  the  contracted  part ;  not,  however,  as  a  sole  means  of 
core ;  but  to  assist  the  bougie  in  afterwards  establishing  the  normal 
condition  of  the  part. 

To  obtain  the  curative  result,  in  ordinary  cases,  cautious  management 
of  the  metallic  bougie  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
suitable  means.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  exploration  is  necessary ;  to 
ascertain  whether  a  stricture  exists  or  not,  as  also  its  nature  and  extent. 
A  metallic  instrument  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  ;  but  one  of  wax  is 
sometimes  preferred,  as  less  formidable  to  the  patient,  and  capable  of 
conveying  very  explicit  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  urethra.  A 
large  one  is  not  suitable  obviously ;  neither  is  one  of  small  size — ^for  it 
is  liable  to  catch  a  lacuna,  and  so  to  indicate  stricture  when  there  is 
none ;  or,  passing  through  a  stricture  of  no  great  tightness,  it  may  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  canal  is  clear,  while  contraction  really  does  exist. 
One  of  a  medium  size  is  selected;  and,  having  been  warmed  gcfntly,  and 
made  pliable,  by  the  hand,  is  introduced  cautiously.  If  obstructed,  it 
is  gently  withdrawn  a  little,  and  then  pushed  on  again  ;  a  fold  of  the 
urethra  may  have  been  in  the  way.  If,  however,  still  opposed,  the  ex- 
istence of  stricture  may  be  fairly  presumed ;  and  its  site  is  noted,  by 
observing  the  extent  to  which  the  instrument  has  passed.  To  elicit 
farther  information,  the  bougie  is  pushed  steadily  onwards,  so  as  to  fix 
its  point  in  the  stricture  ;  and,  on  withdrawing  it,  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  may  sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  con- 
traction, by  observing  the  marking  of  the  instrument's  point.  The  wax 
bougie  is  then  laid  aside ;  its  office  is  exploration  ;^  and  now,  for  the 
cure,  one  of  metal  is  taken  up,  of  such  a  size  as  is  likely  to  pass  with- 
out much  difficulty.  The  most  convenient  kind  of  bougie  is  that  manu- 
factured of  Berlin  silver ;  hollow,  and  consequently  light,  yet  firm 
enough  ;  and  always  possessing  a  smooth  surface.  The  curve  should  be 
gradual  and  slight — a  segment  of  a  large  circle ;  and  the  set  of  instru- 
ments are  arranged  in  a  gradually  ascending  scale,  from  the  smallest 
"wire-like  form,  to  what  is  likely  to  fill  the  average  canal  in  its  normal 
state.  The  selected  instrument,-  oiled,  or  smeared  with  cold  cream — 
sad  mischief  has  happened  from  croton  oil  having  been  mistaken  for  the 
bland  fluid — is  passed  down  to  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  steadily  pressed 
onward,  with  intent  to  pass  through  it.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  the 
instrument  is  permitted  to  remain,  from  a  minute  to  half  an  hour,  ac- 
cording as  the  patient's  feelings  may  indicate.  If  sickness  occur ;  or  if 
much  pain  be  felt,  and  on  the  increase  ;  or  if  the  patient  express  a  de- 
cided wish  for  removal  of  the  instrument,  stating  his  belief  that  it  is 
** hurting"  him — it  should  be  withdrawn;  remembering  that  our  object 
is,  to  excite  not  inflammation,  but  absorption  only.     Rest  and  temper- 

'  Many  surgeons  never  use  the  wax  bougie,  even  for  exploration.  No  doubt,  tho 
metallic  instrument  is  quite  capable  of  fulfilling  all  ordinary  indications  in  this  way.  But 
if  a  wax  instrument  is  to  be  used  at  all,  this  seems  its  proper  place. 
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anco  are  essential,  for  that  day.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  we  expect 
the  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  former  introduction  to  nave  passed 
away;  and  the  operation  is  repeated ;  introducing  the  same  instniment 
as  before,  then  immediately  withdrawing  it,  and  substituting  a  sise 
larger.  And  this  is  repeated,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  until  the 
full  size  is  passed  readily.  This  last  is  repeatedly  introduced  at  the 
ordinary  intervals,  until  all  obstruction  has  fairly  disappeared ;  and 
then  the  stricture  may  be  regarded  as  cured — though  not  JB^nally  dis- 
posed of.  A  tendency  to  recontraction  remains.  And,  to  obviate  this, 
an  occasional  bougie  is  required — sometimes  termed  the  protetting 
bougie — at  a  gradually  increasing  interval ;  the  first  introduction  taking 
place  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  then  after  a  month,  then  after  two 
months,  and  so  on ;  until,  after  introduction  at  an  interval  of  9ix 
months,  all  is  found  normal.  Thus  only  can  immunity  from  relapse  be 
secured. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  in  a  plain  and  simple  case ; 
but  many  circumstances  require  attention  besides.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  in  commencing  the  treatment  of  stricture,  it  is  essential  to  have 
regard  to  the  general  health,  and  especially  to  the  state  of  the  urine. 
If  an  acrid  fluid  be  frequently  passing  over  the  canal,  little  or  no  pro- 
gress can  possibly  be  made ;  the  disease  need  not  be  expected  to  give 
way,  while  a  cause  of  maintenance,  if  not  of  origin,  is  in  constant 
operation.  It  is  also  very  important  that  regimen  should  be  strictly 
regulated  ;  and  that  walking  exercise  should  be  indulged  in  as  little  as 
possible.     Horseback  exercise  must  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

The  instrument  is  held  lightly  in  the  hand,  and  is  never  pressed  on- 
wards with  much  force.  Force  of  propulsion,  and  tightness  of  grasp, 
may  tear  the  urethra,  pushing  the  unentered  stricture  before  the  instru- 
ment's point — if  this  be  kept  straight ;  or,  if  any  divergence  be  made 
from  the  true  direction  of  the  canal,  the  parietes  are  perforated,  and  a 
false  passage  is  established.  Lightness  of  grasp,  and  gentleness  of 
propulsion,  permit  the  instrument  to  be  restrained  by  the  walls  of  the 
urethra ;  and  all  such  hazards  are  avoided.  The  point  is  pressed 
steadily  on  the  stricture  for  a  short  time ;  and  then,  withdrawing  the 
hand,  we  observe  whether  the  instrument  resiles,  or  remains  fixed  in  its 
place  ;  if  the  former  event  occur,  it  is  a  sign  that  no  penetration  of  the 
stricture  has  taken  place;  the  latter  is  'a  token  of  the  instrument's  point 
being  lodged  in  the  contracted  part.  And  according  to  the  evidence 
thus  afibrded,  either  a  smaller  instrument  is  selected,  or  the  onward 
pressure  is  steadily  maintained.  In  the  latter  case,  our  chief  care  is  to 
avoid  the  use  of  force,  and  to  exert  the  steadily  maintained  pressure  not 
on  the  sides  of  the  canal,  but  on  the  obstruction  in  its  direct  course ; 
and,  to  assist  in  this,  when  the  stricture  is  behind  the  scrotum,  the  fore- 
finger in  the  rectum  is  often  of  use. 

An  obstacle  may  be  felt  at  the  bougie's  point,  near  the  neck  of  the 
bladder ;  and  yet  it  may  not  depend  on  stricture.  The  canal  may  be 
of  its  normal  caliber  throughout ;  but  made  tortuous,  by  unequal'  on- 
largcment  of  the  lobes  of  the  prostate.  In  such  a  case,  a  flexible  in- 
strument is  more  likely  to  pass  than  one  of  metal ;  the  passage  is  to  be 
traversed,  not  forced — "  arte,  non  vi*' — and  much  assistance  is  derived 
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from  the  finger  in  ano.  Another  obstacle,  not  connected  with  stricture, 
may  bo  occasioned  by  osseous  deposit  on  the  rami  of  the  ossa  pubis,  or 
upon  their  symphysis;  the  result  of  injury,  or  of  idiopathic  ostitis.  It 
is  of  rare  occurrence.  A  cautious  turning  of  the  instrument's  point  to 
a  side,  will  probably  elude  such  obstruction. 

A  stricture,  at  first  wholly  resistful  of  the  instrument's  point,  may  in 
a  short  time  yield  to  it.  Instead  of  attempting  at  once  to  penetrate, 
therefore,  steady  pressure  is  kept  up ;  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  we  may 
expect  such  an  amount  of  relaxation  to  take  place  as  may  admit  either 
of  the  instrument  passing  completely,  or  of  its  becoming  lodged  in  the 
strictnred  part. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  cure,  that  penetration  should  be  complete  at 
first ;  and  this  undoubted  fact  has  an  obvious  and  important  bearing  on 
practice.  Having  found  a  tight  and  unyielding  stricture,  which  will 
not,  without  force,  permit  penetration,  even  by  a  very  small  instrument ; 
and  if  there  be  no  threatening  of  retention,  or  other  urgency ;  we  lay 
aside  small  bougies,  and  the  determination  to  penetrate,  and,  selecting 
an  instrument  of  medium  size,  pass  it  down  to  the  stricture,  and  retain 
it  there— on  the  stricture,  rather  than  in  it — as  long  as  the  patient's 
feelings  will  allow.  This  is  repeated,  at  the  usual  intervals.  And, 
after  several  such  introductions,  relaxation  will  be  found  gradually  ad- 
vancing, so  as  to  admit  first  of  partial  lodgement,  and  afterwards  of 
complete  penetration.  No  time  is  lost ;  and  no  risk  is  incurred.  The 
principle  of  cure  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  instrument.' 

Should,  at  any  time,  over-excitement — as  evidenced  by  tendency  to 
bleeding,  pain,  spasm,  and  discharge — occur  in  the  part,  from  over-use 
of  the  bougie,  exposure  to  wet,  fatigue,  intemperance — all  instrumenta- 
tion must  be  desisted  from,  for  a  time ;  until,  by  rest,  and  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen,  a  quiet  and  tractable  condition  of  the  canal  has  been 
restored. 

In  receiving  the  bougie,  the  patient  may  be  either  erect  or  recumbent. 
If  it  be  its  first  experience  of  such  an  operation,  the  latter  posture  is 
preferred  ;  lest  faintness  occur,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case.  After  one  or 
more  repetitions,  such  tendency  ceases ;  and  then  th^  erect  posture  is 
more  convenient  for  both  parties.  The  surgeon,  seated  in  front,  passes 
the  instrument  with  its  convexity  directed  towards  the  abdomen,  down 
to  the  suspensory  ligament ;  and  then,  gently  depressing  the  handle, 
while  the  instrument  is  slowly  turned  half  round,  this  natural  obstruc- 
tion is  overpassed.  To  avoid'  injury  to  the  canal  here,  it  is  well  to  move 
the  point  mainly  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  urethra.  If  an  opposite 
course  be  followed,  a  fold  of  the  membrane  is  almost  certain  to  be 
caught;  then  rash  pressure  cannot  fail  to  cause  abnormal  penetration — 
and  a  False  Passage  is  begun. 

The  evidences  of  a  false  passage  being  formed  are :  the  consciousness 
of  having  used  an  unusual  and  unwarrantable  degree  of  force  ;  an  un- 

« 

'  To  this  mode  of  procedare  the  term  "tunnelling**  has  sometimes  been  applied ;  por- 
tion after  portion  of  the  stricture  being  excavated,  as  it  were,  until  a  clcair  **  driftway" 
has  been  established.    I  can  Touch  for  its  safety  and  efficiency. 
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certainty  as  to  the  point  having  been  in  the  true  direction ;  a  want  of 
the  ordinary  sensation  of  being  grasped,  as  the  pressure  is  continued ; 
a  sensation  of  something  having  suddenly  yielded ;  when  pressure  is 
then  continued,  a  feeling  of  roughness  and  rubbing  on  the  instrument's 
point — and  the  bougie  is  then  apt  to  advance,  not  smoothly,  bat  per 
saltum  ;  a  complaint  from  the  patient  of  unusual  pain — perhaps  with  a 
start,  and  then  faintness  ensuing ;  blood  welling  out,  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  by  the  side  of  the  instrument.  Very  frequently,  the  patient 
decidedly  corroborates  our  own  apprehensions,  by  declaring  his  convic- 
tion that  the  normal  canal  has  been  departed  from. 

Such  things  ought  not  to  be ;  the  risk  is  great.  And  they  need  not 
be  ;  for,  by  avoidance  of  force,  and  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  caution 
and  skill,  all  such  accidents  are  rendered  more  than  unlikely.  The  only 
circumstances  in  which  force  is  at  all  excusable,  are  those  of  urgent 
retention.  Then  the  bladder  must  be  relieved,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  496). 
But,  of  all  the  methods  of  affording  relief,  forcing  the  stricture  is  pro- 
bably the  worst.  If  there  be  time  and  indication,  leeches,  fomentation, 
hot-bath,  sedatives,  and  antispasmodics  are  tried ;  and  failing  these  the 
obstruction  is  overcome  by  incision. 

The  risks  of  false  passage  are :  1.  Escape  of  urine,  and  consequent 
sloughing  or  abscess,  according  to  the  extent  and  manner  of  the  infil- 
tration. If  the  false  passage  bo  incomplete,  opening  into  the  urethra 
only  on  the  distal  side,  urine  does  not  enter  so  readily  as  when  the 
perforation  is  complete — having  both  a  distal  and  a  proximal  opening. 
The  incomplete  form,  consequently,  is  more  likely  to  cause  orinoos 
abscess ;  the  complete — urinary  infiltration.  2.  Hemorrhage  may  be 
considerable.  3.  Inflammatory  action  may  seriously  affect  the  part, 
causing  softening  and  ulceration ;  and  healing  cannot  take  place  without 
contraction — worse  probably,  than  the  original  stricture.  And,  besides, 
during  the  persistence  of  inflammatory  action,  constitutional  disturb- 
ance is  likely  to  bo  severe,  bearing  hard  on  a  system  already  enfeebled. 
4.  Or,  in  the  especially  feeble,  a  formidable  amount  of  constitutional 
irritation  may  occur,  irrespective  of  local  inflammation. 

A  false  passage  having  been  formed,  it  is  with  difficulty  avoided  m 
subsequent  introductions  of  the  instrument.  For  some  days,  nothing 
should  be  passed  along  the  canal ;  an  opportunity  being  thus  afforded 
for  closure  of  the  track  ;  or,  at  least,  for  such  diminution  of  it  as  may 
render  entanglement  of  the  instrument  less  likely.  And  when  this  u 
again  used,  it  must  be  with  a  very  lively  caution ;  the  hand  being  alert, 
as  it  were,  to  notice  the  first  and  slightest  deviation  from  the  normil 
path. 

In  some  patients,  there  is  an  especial  irritability,  which  tends  to  baulk 
the  bougie ;  perineal  spasm  supervening  on  the  introduction  being 
attempted,  and  receiving  obstructive  aid,  probably,  from  a  turgescent 
state  of  the  lining  membrane.  Such  a  difficulty  may  be  partially  or 
altogether  avoided,  by  the  exhibition  of  a  moderate  opiate,  by  the  rectum 
or  mouth,  about  half  an  hour  before  the  attempt  at  introduction — or  by 
the  employment  of  anaesthesia.  Other  patients  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
agueish  attacks,  after  use  of  the  bougie.     Such  are  generally  elderly 
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persons,  who  have  lived  freely  and  been  abroad.     They  benefit  greatly 
by  the  use  of  quinia. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  speaking  only  of  the  ordinary  cases  which 
require  the  ordinary  application  of  instruments,  in  expectation  of  the 
ordinary  result — disappearance  of  the  redundant  deposit,  by  absorption  ; 
this  absorption  being  excited,  simply  and  directly,  by  pressure.  We 
now  come  to  another  class  of  cases,  requiring  another  effect  of  the 
instrument — the  second  which  we  formerly  noticed ;  excitement  of  an 
active  congestion,  whose  resolution  may  carry  with  it  removal  of  not 
only  its  own  effusion,  and  exudation,  but  also  of  the  deposit  of  former 
times.  These  are  tight  and  unyielding  strictures,  of  considerable  extent^ 
and  long  duration.  A  very  small  instrument  may  be  insinuated  into 
or  through  them  ;  but  no  progress  is  made;  on  each  introduction,  there 
IB  the  same  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  In  such  cases,  the  treatment 
requires  a  modification ;  a  higher  result  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
instrument's  use.  A  firm  silver  catheter  is  carefully  passed  through 
the  stricture  ;  and  is  retained  by  tapes,  which  are  appended  to  the  rings 
of  the  instrument,  and  secured,  like  the  lithotomy  tube,  to  a  bandage 
round  the  waist.  The  orifice  of  the  instrument  is  shut  by  a  plug  of 
wood  or  cork,  which  is  to  be  removed,  from  time  to  time,  for  evacuation 
of  the  urine.  At  first,  the  catheter  is  felt  tightly  fixed ;  and,  after 
some  time,  the  embrace  is  found  to  become  more  and  more  close,  in 
consequence  of  the  crescent  inflammatory  process,  and  its  attendant 
swelling.  The  foreign  body's  presence  is  resented,  in  the  usual  way; 
and  an  effort  is  made  for  its  extrusion.  The  temporary  lodgement  of  a 
smooth  metallic  substance  in  an  open  mucous  canal,  however,  does  not 
inevitably  cause  true  inflammation;  and,  accordingly,  the  action  is 
generally  found  to  fall  short  of  this,  and  to  follow  the  ordinary  course 
of  acute  congestion — resolving  itself  by  copious  discharge.  This  occur- 
ring, relaxation  and  widening  of  the  canal  take  place ;  absorption,  and 
exhalation  on  the  free  surface,  both  busily  conducing  to  this  desired 
result ;  and  then  the  instrument — before,  fixed  and  firm  as  in  a  vice — 
will  be  found  loose  and  movable.  It  is  now  withdrawn ;  and  a  bougie,  of 
comparatively  large  dimensions,  may  be  passed  in  its  stead.  This  is 
permitted  but  a  brief  stay ;  and  then  the  ordinary  instrumentation  is 
proceeded  with,  as  in  other  cases. 

This  method  of  treatment,  it  is  obvious,  requires  great  care ;  thero 
being  always  a  risk  of  overaction  locally,  as  well  as  of  untoward  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  And  the  case  must  be  watched  accordingly. 
There  is  always  considerable  uneasiness  in  the  part,  during  the  instru- 
ment's stay;  and  some  excitement  of  the  system  may  seldom  be  avoided. 
It  is  only  when  either  proceeds  to  excess,  that  the  instrument  has  to  be 
prematurely  withdrawn.  In  some  patients,  it  may  be  safely  retained 
for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  hours;  in  others,  that  time  must  be  greatly 
abridged.  Opiates  are  of  service,  in  allaying  the  pain  and  irritation. 
And  if  by  their  use,  all  untoward  symptoms  are  averted,  we  need  not 
regulate  the  catheter's  stay  by  any  fixed  limit  of  hours;  but  may  regard 
its  thorough  loosening,  as  the  first  sign  of  the  propriety  of  its  removal. 
It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  retention  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
is  required.     And,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  if  the  case  proceed 
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favorably,  we  may  expect  threefold  more  progress  than  under  the  onfi- 
nary  system  of  management.  This  method,  ho wever,  thongh  r^Nd,  is 
donbtless  attended  with  some  risk,  which  the  other  method  wants;  sad 
thwefore  is  wisely  held  applicable  only  to  the  seyerer  fomis  of  stiislMe 
on  which  ordinary  means  may  hare  prodneed,  or  are  likdy  to  prodwgi 
but  little  effect. 

Bat  there  are  worse  strictnres  still,  to  which  eren  tibia  traatmfnt  ii 


nnsoitable — ^because  of  their  extreme  tightness,  and  nnyiddiiiff 
An  instrument  cannot  be  made  to  penetrate ;  and  it  ia  diflbsa&  ^ 
nently  to  retain  one  but  partiaUy  introduced.  In  these  eases,  we 
be  content  with  the  treatment  already  noticed,  of  passing  down  a  bo^g^ 
of  mediom  size,  at  the  ordinary  intervals,  and  retaining  it  in  eonlMt 
with  the  stricture  for  some  time ;  expectmg  that,  in  this  way,  the  densi 
diminution  of  deposit  by  absorption  may  advance.  Bat,  if  OTcifciint 
occur,  the  case  becomes  ursent  by  retention  of  urine ;  and  then  we  an 
forced  to  relieve  the  .blad^r.  The  stricture  must  be  got  through.  A 
firm  instrument,  of  suitable  sise,  is  patiently  and  gently  nsed — reiMh 
bering  that,  by  the  inflammatory  process,  the  parts  have  had  ftkr 
lacerability  much  increased.  With  the  aid  of  sedatiyes  and  antiipii- 
modics,  we  may  succeed.  But,  if  baffled  in  this  Intimate  use  of  Ai 
instrument,  we  are  not  warranted  in  having  reoonrse  to  force.  Itii 
better  to  cut  than  to  bruise  and  tear ;  it  is  better  tonudie  a  dean  whbI 
through  which  urine  may  discharge  itself  innoeuooaly,  than  to  ksit 
a  bruised  and  torn  sinus  in  which  infiltration  can  hardlj  fidl  to  oeoB^ 
with  all  its  lamentable  results.  The  patient,  under  chloroform,  is  pit 
into  the  position  suitable  for  lithotomy ;  and  an  incision  is  mads  la  lb 
central  raphe,  as  formerly  described  (p.  500).  The  bladder  havii^ 
relieved,  and  the  stricture  cut  through,  a  catheter  of  medium  si 
passed  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  to  beyond  the  seat  of  strietoSi 
and  is  retained  as  long  as  the  feelings  of  the  patient  will  permit.  Tbm 
it  is  removed;  but  on  excitement  having  passed  off,  it  is  reintrodooed; 
and  thus  we  endeavor  to  retain  the  canal  of  considerable  width,  vUb 
the  external  wound  slowly  closes.  On  cicatrisation  being  nearly  com- 
pleted, the  size  of  the  catheter  or  bougie  is  gradually  increaaea;  sal 
mstrumentation  is  continued,  in  the  ordinary  way,  until  full  dilatstiim 
shall  have  been  completed.  This  is  the  treatment  of  extreme  rsici 
complicated  with  the  crisis  of  retention.  To  such  only  is  it  ui|diosUe. 
And  of  the  skilful  surgeon  it  is  comparatively  seldom  reqoireo. 

It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  extend  the  principle  of  snbcntaiieiMi 
'incision  to  the  treatment  of  stricture.  But  a  fatal  objection  to  saeh 
proceedings  is  the  liability  to  urinous  infiltration ;  firee  and  direct  in* 
cision  coming  soon  to  be  required,  and  that  too  late  to  save  the  pert 
from  loss  of  substance,  and  the  system  from  grave  disorder.  Aceord- 
ingly,  it  is  understood  that  the  practical  experience  of  this  method  bsi 
proved  far  from  satisfactory ;  and,  in  all  probability,  farther  repedtioii 
of  the  experiment  will  scarcely  be  thought  advisable.  The  risk  is  letst, 
when  fistula  in  perineo  exists  behind  the  stricture ;  and  when,  cobm- 
quently,  the  urine  has  an  opportunity  of  draining  away  throuj^  the 
perineal  opening,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  incised  urelhn 
situate  anteriorly. 
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A  safer  method  of  incision  is  from  within  the  canal,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  lancetted  catheters.  But  these  are  dangerous  weapons,  very 
obviously,  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced ;  and  the  most  skilful  must 
have  difficulty  in  using  them  with  safety,  in  the  case  of  stricture  pos- 
terior to  the  scrotum.  There  can  be  no  certainty  of  the  incision  being 
made  in  the  true  direction  ;  the  walls  of  the  canal  may  be  injured;  and 
then  infiltration  of  urine  can  hardly  fail  to  ensue.  For  very  tight  and 
unyielding  contractions  anterior  to  the  suspensory  ligament,  however, 
the  method  is  not  unsuitable.  The  straight  instrument  of  Mr.  Stafford 
can  be  passed  down,  and  held  directly  on  the  diseased  part ;  and  the 
operator  can  make  sure  of  pushing  onwards  the,  cutting  stylet  in  the 
right  direction.     After  this,  a  common  bougie  may  find  itself  but  little 

[Fig.  283.] 
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opposed,  and  may  pass  readily  on  to  the  bladder.  But  even  then  there 
is  always  some  risk  of  accident  by  escape  of  urine  into  the  cut  parts. 
And,  accordingly,  we  would  limit  the  use  of  the  straight  and  short 
cutting  catheter,  to  those  cases  of  anterior  stricture  which  resist  the 
ordinary  means ;  and  would  dissuade  from  the  use  of  the  long  and 
curved  cutting  catheter,  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  even  the  former  will  be  required. 

Orificial  stricture — tight,  callous,  unyielding,  sometimes  admitting 
the  most  delicate  probe  with  difficulty — is  usually  the  result  of  cicatri- 
sation ;  and  the  sore  has  probably  been  of  venereal  origin.  By  probes, 
or  short  bougies,  occasionally  introduced,  a  cure  by  dilatation  may 
sometimes  be  procured  in  the  ordinary  way.  But,  very  frequently,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  expedite  the  process  by  incision.  A  narrow  probe- 
pointed  bistoury  is  introduced ;  and,  by  its  ed^e,  the  contracted  part  is 
notched  all  round.  A  bougie  is  passed  immediately  afterwards,  of  such 
a  size  as  will  penetrate  without  force.  And  repetition  is  made  daily,  in 
an  ascending  scale ;  a  less  interval  than  usual  sufficing  here,  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  less  irritability  than  in  the  deeper-seated  portions 
of  the  canal.  Sometimes,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  lay  the  con- 
tracted part  entirely  open  by  incision,  introducing  the  bougie  afterwards 
through  the  wound ;  and  seeking  for  a  cure  of  the  stricture,  at  the  cost 
of  establishing  an  imperfect  state  of  the  urethra,  similar  to  the  con- 
genital malformation  termed  Hypospadias. 

[Mr.  Fergusson,  having  been  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  incision 
of  the  stricture,  when  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, » 
has  devised  a  simple  instrument  for  incising  or  scarifying  strictures  far- 
ther from  the  orifice  than  a  bistoury  can  well  reach.  The  instrument 
18  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  figure.  It  consists  of  a  long  slender 
staff  in  the  groove  of  which  a  stylet^  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  delicate 


y.,^ 
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Stalk,  is  made  to  play.  The  staff  is  first  introdaoed  down  to  ihe  itrie- 
tare  or  within  it,  and  the  cnttins  instrument  is  dien  did  akoc  ^ 
groove ;  the  strictore  may  be  divided  by  a  single  incuioiL  at  the  lowBr 

[Flg.2S4.] 
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wall  of  the  tabe,  or  several  notches  or  scarifications  may  be  made.  Mr. 
Fcrgusson  recommends  the  instrument  and  the  plan  of  treatment 
highly,  when  the  strictnre  is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra. — VbJ] 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  spontaneous  alleviation  of  strictore  may 
occur;  either  by  absorption,  or  by  ulceration.  But  it  is  probable thit 
such  an  occurrence  is  actually  very  rare ;  and,  certainly,  it  ia  not  to  be 
trusted  to  in  practice.  Belief  by  the  latter  mode,  indeed^  is  mmredy 
desirable ;  inasmuch  as  the  cicatrix  of  the  ulcer  is  likely  to  rsprodam 
contraction,  perhapp  in  an  aggravated  form. 

*  For  a  like  reason,  the  caustic  bougie  has  fidlen  into  oomparative  dft> 
suetude.  To  prove  successful  as  an  escharotic,  in  clearing  away  cbstne- 
tion,  the  mucous  membrane  must  first  be  sacrificed ;  and  dioogh,  for  a 
time,  ample  space  may  be  thus  obtained,  yet  in  the  end  recontraction  is 
obviously  inevitable  ;  partly  by  reason  of  the  plastic  deposit  which  sir- 
rounds  ulceration,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  contraction  which  inva- 
riably attends  on  cicatrization  of  a  sore — ^unless,  indeed,  reproductum 
of  the  urethra's  wall,  by  new  tissue,  be  considered  possible,  anring  the 
cure.  The  best  use  of  the  *^  caustic  bougie"  is,  not  as  an  escharodei 
but  as  a  corrector  of  irritability.  If  a  peculiarly  irritable  strietvre 
resist  the  ordinary  means,  already  alluded  to,  decided  benefit  may  be 

[Pig.  286.] 
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obtained  by^  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  contracted  pirt 
and  its  vicinity.  This  may  be  accomplished,  either  by  the  porte-cao&- 
tique,  recommended  by  M.  Lallemand,  or  by  means  of  the  old-fssh- 
ioned  instrument — a  wax  bougie,  in  whose  hollowed  point  a  portion  of 
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the  nitrate  is  imbedded.  For  a  stricture  at  all  penetrable,  the  former 
is  the  preferable  instrument ;  but  a  tight  contraction  can  be  directly 
reached,  only  by  the  latter  mode  of  conveyance. 

Instead  of  nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  potass  is  used  by  some ;  not  as 
an  escharotic,  but  as  an  ^^  alterative."^  A  small  portion — from  a  grain 
to  the  eighth  of  a  grain — having  been  inserted  in  a  hole  made  in  the 
point  of  a  soft  bougie,  is  passed  rapidly  down  to  the  stricture,  and  held 
there  for  one,  two,  or  three  minutes  ;  and  repetition  is  made  in  four  or 
five  days,  after  irritation  has  passed  away. 

It  is  probable  that  what  are  termed  ^'  elastic"  strictures — strictures 
'which  dilate  under  the  ordinary  treatment,  but  speedily  relapse,  and 
become  tight  as  before — often  depend  on  an  unusual  irritability  of  the 
canal ;  and  that  they  will  be  more  appropriately  treated  by  the  occa- 
sional application  of  nitrate  of  silver — in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  bougie,  and  suitable  general  treatment — than  by  the  employ- 
ment of  cutting  instruments. 

Lately  another  mode  of  external  incision  has  been  adopted;'  namely, 
passing  a  small  grooved  staff  through  the  stricture,  and  cutting  into  the 
groove  at  the  contracted  part,  by  perineal  wound.  To  avoid  hemor- 
rhage, the  incision  is  placed  carefully  in  the  perineal  raph^ ;  and  on 
withdrawing  the  staff,  a  catheter  is  introduced  and  retained  as  after  the 
old  operation.  Until  this  is  done,  it  is  well  to  have  the  patient  deep 
in  anaesthesia,  with  a  view  to  avoid  urinary  infiltration  by  voluntary 
action  of  the  bladder.  By  subsequent  use  of  the  bougie,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  permanent  as  well  as  rapid  dilatation  of  the  canal  may  in  many 
cases  be  obtained. 

The  advantages  of  this  procedure  are,  accuracy  of  division,  and  rapid 
approach  to  cure.  The  disadvantages  are,  the  ordinary  risks  of  such 
operative  procedure,  and  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  in  all  cases  to 
insinuate  (not  force)  a  small  instrument  through  the  contracted  part. 
Some  few  strictures,  we  believe,  are  really  "  impenetrable ;"  and  are 
consequently  to  be  treated  ordinarily  by  the  ^' tunnelling  method" 
(p.  665) — in  the  crisis^  of  retention  by  perineal  incision  according  to  the  ^ 
old  way  (p.  600).  The  great  majority  of  "penetrable"  strictures,  on' 
the  other  hand,  are  capable  of  safe  and  satisfactory  cure,  without  the 
use  of  cutting  instruments.  But  to  some  few  of  those  which  refuse  to 
yield  to  ordinary  treatment,  and  in  whom  great  irritability  of  system 
prevails,  this  mode  of  operation  seems  very  suitable — an  operation  whose 
proper  character  will  probably  be  fixed  hereafter,  as  neither  so  safe 
nor  so  generally  applicable  as  its  promoter  at  first  imagined,  nor  yet 
so  dangerous  or  disappointing  as  some  of  its  opponents  have  declared.' 

Another  mode  of  treating  obstinate  stricture — recently  devised — is 
by  tubular  dilatation  ;  introducing  a  small  bougie  or  director  through 
the  stricture,  and,  on  that  passing  down,  tubes  of  increasing  size ;  the 
object  of  the  apparatus  being  to  secure  accurate  introduction  and  rapid 
dilatation.^     Time  is  yet  wanting  to  warrant  a  decided  opinion  of  the 

1  Wade  on  Stricture,  Lond.  1849. 

'  Syme  on  Treatment  of  Stricture  bj  Perineal  Incision,  Edin.  1849. 

>  Lancet,  March  22,  1851. 

«  Wttkley,  Lancet,  No.  1488,  March,  1861 ;  ibid.  No.  1484,  p.  144. 
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merits  of  this  proposal ;  but  facts,  as  far  as  they  go,  speak  in  its  faror, 
as  being  both  suitable  and  safe. 

Urinous  Abscess. 

This  consists  in  the  condition  of  abscess,  complicated  with  a  com- 
munication with  the  bladder  or  urethra,  and  consequently  having  a 
greater  or  less  admixture  of  urine  in  its  contents.  The  formation  may 
occur  in  one  of  two  ways ;  from  without  or  from  within.  1.  An 
abscess  may  form  exteriorly  to  the  urinary  passages— excited  by  injury, 
or  by  the  irritation  of  stricture  or  stone ;  and,  in  its  progress  by  en- 
largement, it  may  open  into  the  urethra,  or  bladder — according  to  its 
site.  Then,  through  the  ulcerated  aperture,  urine  enters.  Its  stimu- 
lus, within  the  purulent  cyst,  necessarily  kindles  a  fresh  amount  of  in- 
flammatory action.  If  this  advance  rapidly  to  ulceration  of  the  tissues 
composing  the  limits  of  the  original  abscess,  urinous  infiltration  takes 
place,  with  sloughing  of  the  affected  parts.  But  if  the  pyogenic  mem- 
brane remain  entire — perhaps  strengthened  by  a  renewed  and  plastic 
exudation — then  the  escaped  urine  remains  limited  within  the  suppu- 
rated space,  and  the  state  of  urinous  abscess  is  established.  The  col- 
lection may  assume  quite  a  chronic  character;  but,  in  general,  it  extends 
more  rapidly  than  an  ordinary  acute  abscess,  hastening  to  the  surface, 
and  discharging  thin,  dark-colored,  and  fetid  contents. 

2.  Or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  the  affection  originates  in  ulcera- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  or  bladder.  Acute  ulcera- 
tion, and  also  direct  laceration,  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  liable  to 
occur,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  retention  of  urine  (p.  496)  ;  then 
rapid  escape  of  that  fluid  takes  place,  under  powerful  action  of  the 
hypertrophied  muscle  of  the  bladder ;  and  the  most  formidable  extrava- 
sation results.  But,  unconnected  with  any  such  crisis,  a  more  gradual 
giving  way  may  take  place  ;  the  urine,  escaping  first  in  a  few  drops, 
may  excite  an  inflammatory  process  of  a  sthenic  type.;  the  abscess 
formed  has  all  the  ordinary  characters — the  important  limiting  barrier 
of  plastic  exudation  not  excepted :  and,  as  it  enlarges,  these  sre  not 
destroyed.  Before  the  actual  ulceration,  too,  it  is  probable  that  an  in- 
flammatory process  has  been  slowly  advancing  in  the  tissue  exterior ; 
which  has  thus  become  in  some  measure  consolidated,  before  any  urine 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  entrance. 

Or,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  commencement  may  not  be  by 
ulceration,  but  by  wound  or  tear — inflicted  by  an  unskilful  use  of  cathe- 
ters, bougies,  or  other  instruments  (p.  556). 

But  the  term  "  Urinous,  or  Urinary  Abscess,"  is  generally  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  urethra.  Its  origin  is  commonly  from  within ;  and 
the  usual  exciting  cause  is  stricture.  The  urethral  ulceration  may  be 
either  immediately  behind  the  stricture,  or  at  ^ome  distance  posteriorly. 
The  ordinary  site  is  in  the  perineum.  There  a  hard  swelling  is  dis- 
covered, on  pressure  ;  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  stricture  undergo  ag- 
gravation ;  shivering  and  febrile  disturbance  occur;  and,  perhaps,  bv 
the  pressure  of  the  abscess,  retention  of  urine  may  be  occasioned.  Treat- 
ment consists  in  making  a  free  external  incision,  for  the  evacuation  of 
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matter  aod  nrine  ;  afterwards  removing  the  cause,  the  stricture,  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Urinary  Fistula. 

This  may  follow  wonnd  in  the  perineum,  implicating  the  urethra. 
More^re<|nently,  it  is  the  result  of  urinous  abscess.  The  collection  has 
opened  Bpontaneously  in  the  perineum,  temporarily  relieving  the  symp- 
toms, both  of  absceBs  and  of  stricture ;  but,  by  persistence  of  the  latter, 
closure  and  cicatrisation  of  the  abscess  are  prevented ;  the  irritation  of 
the  stricture  maintains  a  morbid  degree  of  excitement,  and  the  obstruc- 
tion which  it  occasions  forces  the  urine  into  the  abnormal  channel. 
The  abscess  consequently  does  not  close ;  but  partially  contracting, 
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degenerates  into  the  condition  of  fistula  There  may  be  but  one  fistula, 
or  several ;  in  the  perineum,  or  traversing  the  scrotum,  or  anterior  to 
the  scrotum,  or  on  the  nates.  Sometimes  abscess  burrows  beneath  the 
fascia  of  the  penis,  and  opens  near  the  glana  ;  sometimes  the  opening  is 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis.  Also,  one  abscess,  having  more  than  one 
external  outlet,  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  fistula; 
or,  each  fistula  may  be  connected  with  a  separate  abscess.  The  dis- 
charge is  thin  and  gleety ;  often  copious.  Sometimes  a  constant  drib- 
bling of  urine  exists ;  in  other  cases,  urine  escapes  only  during  an  ex- 
pulsive effort.  The  surrounding  parts  are  tender  and  excoriated ;  the 
patient  is  in  a  constant  state  of  discomfort ;  and  very  frequently  his 
general  health  suffers  seriously. 

Treatment  is  simple ;  directed  to  the  stricture,  not  to  the  fistula — at 
least  in  the  first  instance.  The  stricture  having  been  thoroughly  dilated, 
the  urine  comes  again  by  the  normal  channel ;  the  fistula  contracts  and 
dries ;  and,  in  many  cases,  it  wholly  closes,  without  any  direct  treat- 
ment having  been  received.  Should  contraction  prove  tedious  and  in- 
complete, the  hot  wire  may  be  used ;  applied  not  to  the  mere  orifice, 
bat  deep  in  the  track — lest  premature  closure  of  the  external  part  mi^ht 
take  place ;  not  repeated  frequently,  but  at  long  intervals — it  being  our 
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object  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  healing  process  which  follows  remotely 
on  the  bum,  not  the  destructive  and  inflammatory  effects  which  are  its 
primary  result  (p.  189).  If  sinuses  communicate  with  fistoke,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  lay  them  open  with  the  bistoury.  In  cases 
long  neglected,  in  which  the  whole  urine  has  for  years  been  passing  by 
the  perineum,  the  urethra  anterior  to  the  opening  contracts  greatly, 
and  may  be  almost  completely  obliterated.  Dilatation  is  then  effected 
with  great  difSculty ;  and  recourse  to  the  method  by  incision  will  pro- 
bably be  expedient. 

Sometimes  the  abscess  opens,  not  in  the  perineum,  but  into  the  rectum; 
and  fistula  forms  in  the  bowel.  Urine  passes  per  anum,  and  air,  or 
even  feces,  may  escape  by  the  urethra.  Treatment  is  the  same  as  for 
the  more  common  varieties ;  the  speculum  ani  being  used  to  protect  the 
bowel,  when  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  cautery. 

Laceration  of  the  Urethra. 

This  has  been  already  spoken  of  (p.  498).  The  first  object  Is  to  pre- 
vent infiltration  of  urine ;  and  that  can  be  accomplished  only  by  early 
introduction  of  the  catheter,  which  should  be  retained  until  a  suJicient 
time  for  consolidation  of  the  injured  parts  has  transpired.  If  a  catheter 
cannot  be  passed,  incision  must  be  had  recourse  to,  as  already  explained. 
But  extravasation  of  urine  is  not  the  only  risk  that  demands  our  r^ard. 
That  over,  the  risk  by  inflammatory  action  remains ;  a  minor  amount  is 
likely  to  cause  stricture ;  true  inflamma^on  will  cause  abscess ;  and 
this,  communicating  with  the  urethra,  will  degenerate  into  perinesl 
fistula.  Leeching,  fomentation,  rest,  and  antipnlogistic  reeimen,  are 
therefore  very  essential  after  the  injury.  Neglect  a  severe  kick  or  blow 
of  the  perineum,  and  stricture,  abscess,  and  fistula  are  almost  sure  to 
follow.^ 

Everard  Ilome,  Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Strictures  in  the  Uretlira» 
&c.  Lond.  1805.  Amott,  Treatise  on  Strictures  of  the  Urethra,  &c.  Lend.  1819.  Cbaiki 
licll,  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  &c.  by  Shaw,  Lond.  1822.  Duciunp,  Traits  dat 
Retentions  d'Urine  Causi^es  par  le  R^tr<?cissement  de  I'Urfetre,  &c.  Paris,  1822.  Lisfrasc, 
(les  R^tr^cissements  do  TUretre,  Paris,  1824.  Macilwain,  on  Stricture  of  the  Urethra, 
Lond.  1880.  Amussat,  Lemons  sur  les  Retentions  d*  Urine  Gausses  par  le  BMrdeissemcBt 
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Th2  infl&moMtory  process  sfiectiDg  the  testicle  va&j  be  acute  or 
ohronic ;  original,  aa  following  external  injury ;  or  secondary,  the  con- 
seqaence  or  attendant  of  gonorrhcea.  Sometimes  it  is  an  accompant- 
ment  of  Mnmps — inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  npper 
part  of  the  necli ;  not  improbably  depending  then  on  metastasis. 

Secondary  gonorrhceal  orchitis  is  usnally  acute,  and  ia  the  most  fre- 
qoent  form  of  the  affection.  It  ia  also  known  as  Hernia  humoraUa, 
There  being  an  increased  sosceptibility  in  all  the  genital  system,  during 
the  existence  of  gonorrhoea,  orchitis  may  be  lighted  up  at  any  time,  by 
the  application  of  a  slight  exciting  cause  ;  a  sqneeie,  excess  in  walking 
or  die^  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  premature  use  of  strong  injection. 
Bat,  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause,  the  attack  is  liable  to  oconr  ; 
and  then  seldom,  until  some  time  has 
elapsed — usually  in  the  third  week  of 
the  gonorrhoea.  It  may  be  the  result 
of  metastMie ;  more  frequently,  the 
•etion  extends  by  continuity  of  tissue, 
descending  along  the  vaa  deferens ; 
■eising  on  the  epididymis,  and  chiefly 
residing  there.  In  fact,  the  afiection 
may  in  strict  language  be  designated  as 
an  Epididymitis ;  although  the  whole 
tflsticie  seems  to  swell,  yet  the  epididy- 
mis is  the  true  seat  of  disorder,  and 
the  general  swelling  depends  chiefly  on 
acQte  efFosion  of  serum  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  Pain,  and  a  sense  of  weight 
•re  felt  in  the  cord  and  testicle,  the 
■kin  reddens,  and  uneasiness  is  felt  in 
the  groin  and  loins.  The  swelling  and 
pain  inorease,  often  becoming  excru* 
dating ;  and  then  sensation  in  the  loins  is  as  if  the  back  were  sawn 
across.  Discharge  from  the  urethra  d/miuishes,  and  ceases — an  exam- 
rie,  generally,  not  of  metastasis,  but  of  the  efl'ect  of  connter-irritation. 
The  scrotal  swelling  becomes  tense,  red,  glistening,  and  intolerant  of 
the  slightest  pressure  ;  the  cord,  too,  is  swollen,  red,  and  painful.     Fe- 
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brile  disturbance  is  considerable ;  and  vomiting  is  both  a  common  and 
distressing  symptom.  Sometimes  such  pain  is  complained  of,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  as  to  lead  to  a  simulation  of  enteritis — and 
for  this  the  complaint  has  actually  been  mistaken. 

Treatment  requires  to  be  decidedly  antiphlogistic ;  leeching,  rest, 
fomentation,  low  diet,  antimony.  Recumbency  is  easential;  and  the 
weight  of  the  tumor  must  be  taken  off  the  cord,  by  saspension,  or  by 
the  arrangement  of  a  pillow  between  the  thighs.  Opiates,  too,  are  of 
much  service ;  in  full  doses,  and  of  frequent  repetition.  When  the  body 
of  the  testicle  is  undoubtedly  involved  in  acute  action,  the  antiphlogistic 
use  of  mercury  is  both  warrantable  and  expedient;  to  save,  if  possible, 
the  delicate  structure  of  the  gland.  If  tension  be  great,  it  is  weO  to 
open  a  vein  in  the  scrotum ;  at  the  same  time  perforating  the  tuniet 
vaginalis  with  the  lancet,  so  as  to  evacuate  the  accumulated  semin. 
French  surgeons  have  advised  that  the  puncture  should  implicate  the 
testis;  but  this  does  not  seem  necessary,  the  testis  seldom  being  so 
affected  as  to  require  wound  for  the  relief  of  tension;  and  it  is  inexpe- 
dient also,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  exciting  or  aggravating  intense  in- 
flammatory action  there,  from  which  the  patient  might  otherwise  have 
been  exempt.  As  the  action  subsides,  resolution  may  be  hastened  by 
stimulants  to  absorption ;  a  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  with 
iodine,  may  be  painted  on  the  surface,  and  pushed  to  vesication;  at  a 
more  advanced  period,  a  gum  and  mercurial  plaster  may  be  applied;  or 
pressure  may  be  made  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  cut  in  strips,  and 
applied  as  if  to  a  limb— the  testicle  being  separated  from  its  fellow,  and 
made  to  protrude,  so  as  to  admit  of  such  application.  By  some,  it  is 
proposed  to  apply  this  pressure  from  the  first;  but,  surely,  its  proper 
place  is  only  after  the  chronic  stage  has  been  fairly  established.  In 
the  acute  stage,  pressure,  however  carefully  applied,  must  prove  in- 
tolerable, or  at  least  must  cause  aggravation,  if  the  action  be  resident 
in  the  testicle  itself.  In  the  case  of  epididymitis,  there  may  be  a  greater 
tolerance  of  the  application;  but  still  its  usefulness  as  an  antiphlogistic 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

As  the  complaint  yields,  discharge  may  be  expected  to  reappear  at 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Very  frequently,  resolution  is  incomplete; 
hardness  and  swelling  remaining  in  the  epididymis.  These  require 
active  perseverance  in  the  employment  of  local  discutients ;  and  the 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  useful  internally.  In  some  cases,  resolu- 
tive absorption  is  not  only  rapid  but  excessive.  The  gland,  after 
regaining  the  normal  size,  continues  to  diminish,  and  may  ultimately 
dwindle  down  to  a  mere  shred,  wholly  destitute  of  the  peculiar  function. 

Sometimes  Abscess  forms ;  but  seldom,  in  gonorrhoeal  orchitis,  unless 
some  casualty  or  mismanagement  have  occurred,  so  as  to  involve  the 
testis  in  true  inflammation.  In  simple  orchitis,  however,  the  result  of 
direct  injury,  the  occurrence  is  not  so  rare.  It  is  attended  with  much 
suffering ;  and  the  tubular  structure  of  the  organ  is  endangered.  An 
incision  must  be  made  as  soon  as  matter  has  formed ;  and,  in  the  after 
treatment,  care  must  be  taken  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  fungous  pro- 
trusion which  the  substance  of  the  testicle  usually  manifests. 
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Chronic  Orchitis^  and  Fungus  of  the  Testicle. 

Chronic  orchitis  may  be  the  result  of  an  acute  attack,  imperfectly 
resolved ;  or — as  more  frequently  happens — the  action  may  be  chronic 
from  the  first ;  it  also  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary — that  is, 
occurring  as  an  independent  afiection,  or  as  a  consequence  of  gonorrhoea. 
Very  frequently,  it  depends  on  stricture  of  the  urethra;  not  unfre- 
quently  it  is  of  syphilitic  origin.  The  body  of  the  testicle  is  completely 
involved,  as  well  as  the  epididymis — though  the  latter  is  usually  first 
affected.  The  swelling,  at  first  irregular,  extends  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  epididymis,  and  involves  the  whole  organ  in  a  firm,  inelastic, 
uniform  tumor,  usually  of  an  oval  form,  and  seldom  exceeding  twice  or 
three  times  the  bulk  of  the  healthy  gland.  The  attendant  uneasiness 
18  slight ;  and,  after  some  time,  the  characteristic  sensibility  of  the 
organ  under  pressure  is  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

The  enlargement  is  found  to  depend  in  part  on  the  deposit  of  a  yellow, 
cheesy,  fibrinous  exudation,  condensed,  non-vascular — intra-tubular,  as 
well  as  in  the  interposed  areolar  tissue.  On  making  a  section  of  the 
tumor,  after  removal,  this  deposit  and  its  peculiar  characters  are  very 
apparent. 

Slow  softening  of  this  deposit  may  take  place ;  matter  is  formed;  the 
swelling  increases,  with  subacute  exacerbation ;  the  integument  thins, 
and  gives  way  by  ulceration;  and  through  the  opening  the  tubular 
structure  protrudes,  in  the  form  of  a  hard,  firm,  light-colored,  compara- 
tively painless,  and  slowly  increasing  fungus.  The  softening,  in  such  a 
case,  is  but  partial,  and  the  amount  of  suppuration  slight.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  opening  and  protrusion  take  place  apparently  without  the 
intervention  of  any  such  action ;  the  tunica  albuginea  gives  way,  under 
gradual  increase  of  deposit ;  the  tunica  vaginalis  becomes  adherent,  and 
ulcerates  at  this  point ;  and  then  the  integument  soon  yields  also.  If 
the  opening  be  small,  the  protrusion  may  be  proportionally  trifling. 
But,  sometimes,  almost  the  whole  of  the  organ  projects ;  its  surface 
studded  with  granulations,  from  which  a  copious  thin  secretion  is  dis- 
charged. 

Chronic  orchitis  requires  the  ordinary  discussive  means  for  its  arrest 
and  removal,  and  abstraction  of  the  cause,  when  practicable,  is  not  to  be 
omitted.  Simple  enlargements  of  the  testicle  always  lead  to  a  suspicion 
of  stricture  in  the  urethra,  and  that  canal  is  examined  accordingly.  If 
stricture  be  found,  it  must  be  removed,  before  any  amendm*ent  can  be 
expected  from  treatment  directed  towards  the  testicle.  When  syphilis 
is  the  originating  cause,  indicated  by  the  history  of  the  case,  large  size, 
and  slow  progress  of  the  tumor,  the  concurrence  of  other  syphilitic  signs, 
and  nocturnal  exacerbations  of  pain  in  the  testicle,  that  taint  must  be 
combated  by  the  appropriate  means,  and  cautious  mercurialism  may  be 
required.^ 

1  Anthon  speak  of  two  forms  of  syphilitic  orchitis,  simple  and  tabercolar ;  the  former 
seldom  suppurating,  and  usually  requiring  mercury  for  its  cure :  the  latter  often  becoming 
disorganised,  and  better  treated  by  a  combination  of  iodide  of  potassium,  with  gentle  mer- 
curials.    Mr.  Hamilton  thus  describes  these  affections:     **  In  the  simple  syphUitio  earco- 
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In  the  open  condition,  when  fungus  has  formed,  a  slight  operation  is 
necessary,  the  object  being  to  reclaim  the  fungus,  producing  absorption 
of  the  abnormal  aeposit,  reducing  the  swelling,  and  clearing  the  tubuli. 
The  thickened  integument  around,  constitutmff  the  closelj  adherent 
margin  of  the  ulcerated  opening,  is  loosened  by  dissection ;  and,  having 
been  brought  completely  over  the  protrusion,  is-  secoreHd  by  Buture. 
Consolidation  takes  place,  partly  by  the  first,  but  mainly  by  toe  second 
intention  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  598),  tendency  to  protmsion  is 
repressed,  and,  by  the  contraction  incidental  to  cicatrization,  soch  pres- 
sure is  exerted  by  the  integument  on  the  parts  beneath,  as  leads  to 
gradual  removal,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  abnormal  structure.  After 
cicatrization,  such  pressure  may  be  supposed  to  continue,  in  some 
degree,  for  a  time,  and  is  then  to  be  aided  by  the  discuasive  means 
applicable  to  occult  chronic  enlargements. 

This  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  old  method  of  shaving  off  the 
fungus  from  time  to  time,  and  treating  the  remaining  wound  as  an 
ordinary  ulcer.  The  cure  was  tedious,  and,  besides,  freauent  use  of 
the  knife  in  this  way  was  tantamount  to  castration.  By  the  new 
method,  for  which  the  profession  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Syme«* 
cure  is  accelerated,  and  the  function  of  the  testicle  is  preserved.  A 
question,  however,  still  remains  to  be  settled ;  whether  the  whole  of 
the  protruded  part  is  capable  of  being  reclaimed,  whether  the  intra- 
tubular  deposit  will  wholly  disappear,  and  the  tubes  everywhere  recover 
their  normal  state  and  function.  The  probability  is  that,  in  the  oat- 
ward  part  of  the  fungus,  disorganization  has  often  advanced  too  far  to 
admit  of  this,  and  that,  therefore,  this  portion,  seldom  more  than  a  thin 
slice,  may  be  removed  by  the  knife,  before  the  rest  is  covered  in  by 
raised  integument,  without  sacrificing  any  recoverable  virile  power,  and 

oele  the  testicle  will  be  found  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  lemon  or  turkey-egg,  of  an  oToid  or 
pjrriform  shape,  sometimes  flattened  at  the  sides,  either  uniform  on  the  surfmce,  or  with 
the  epididymis  distinguishable  as  an  irregular  ridge  along  the  back ;  hard,  partimlarij 
in  the  situation  of  the  epididymis ;  heavy,  with  the  integuments  of  the  acrotiim  of  a  durkj 
red ;  generally,  neither  tender  nor  painful,  except  that  the  hanging  weight  causes  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  in  the  loins  and  inside  of  the  thighs.  In  this  respect  it  differs  remark- 
ably from  gonorrhoeal  orchitis,  where  the  tenderness  is  so  exquisite  and  the  pain  osiiaDy 
80  great."  **  The  tubercular  syphilitic  sarcocele  is  much  more  common,  and  differs  ma- 
terially, both  in  local  and  constitutional  symptoms,  from  the  simple  form.  The  testicle 
is  enlarged  ft-om  two  to  four  times  its  natural  size,  but  the  increase  of  site  is  generallj 
not  remarkable ;  of  yery  irregular  shape,  so  that  the  ordinary  form  of  the  testicle  is  oftea 
entirely  lost,  presenting,  instead,  an  uneven,  hard,  knotty  mass,  in  which  it  is  impossihle 
to  distinguish  the  body  from  the  epididymis.  At  other  times,  the  irregnlaritj  is  seen  to 
arise  from  the  enlarged  and  indurated  epididymis,  which  gets  of  a  great  size  compared  to 
the  body  of  the  testicle;  that  remains  but  little  altered,  and  readily  distinguishable  from 
it.  In  the  gonorrhoeal  orchitis,  we  well  know  that  the  inferior  globus  of  the  epididynis 
is  usually  the  part  most  enlarged  and  hard,  and  often  keeps  so  long  aAer  the  testicle  has 
recovered ;  whereas,  in  the  tubercular  syphilitic  sarcocele,  I  have  more  frequently  met 
with  enlargement  of  the  upper  globus  of  the  epididymis,  sometimes  excessiTe  and  dispr^ 
portioned  to  the  other  parts  of  the  testicle.  The  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  in  gonon^cnl 
orchitis  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  vas  deferent  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  epidi- 
dymis to  the  cellular  tissue  external  to  it^  with  efi'usion  of  lymph,  causing  sweUing  sD'i 
induration ;  whereas,  in  the  tubercular  syphilitic  sarcocele,  the  swelling  of  the  superior 
globus  of  the  epididymis  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  tubercle  imbedded  among  the  vasa 
efferentia  of  which  it  is  constitutetl." — Hamilton,  Ettayt  on  SypfiHit,  Dublin,  1W9;  see 
also  Lancet,  No.  1188,  p.  620. 

I  Contributions  to  Surgery,  p.  204,  Edin.  1848. 
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with  the  effect  of  still  farther  expediting  the  cure.  Often,  the  opera- 
tion cannot  be  performed  immediately  on  the  patient*s  presenting  him- 
self; some  days  of  preparatory  treatment  are  usually  necessary,  that 
the  part  may  be  brought  to  a  clean,  granulating,  and  quiet  condition, 
favorable  to  adhesive  results. 

Central  suppuration  may  occur  in  chronic  orchitis.  The  matter  may 
slowly  reach  the  surface,  and  be  discharged.  Sometimes,  it  remains 
long  stationary,  in  the  condition  of  chronic  abscess.  Then  the  fluid 
portion  of  the  jnatter  may  be  absorbed,  while  the  solid  part  remains  in 
a  concrete  mass,  resembling  tubercular  deposit,  but  distinguished  from 
it  by  being  confined  within  a  distinct  cyst — what  was  the  pyogenic 
membrane. 

Scrofulous  Testicle. 

Tubercular  deposit  is  not  uncommon  in  the  testicle,  occurring  either 
in  aggregated  masses,  or  diffused  in  the  tubular  structure,  which  becomes 
atropnied  under  the  pressure  of  accumulation.  Such  affection  is  termed 
Scrofulous  Testicle.  The  swelling  is  gradual  and  very  indolent,  little 
pain  or  uneasiness  is  felt,  the  tumor  seldom  attains  to  a  large  size,  and 
the  tubercular  diathesis  is  usually  indicated  by  strumous  affections  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  After  a  time,  one  of  the  prominences  enlarges, 
reddens,  and  becomes  painful;  softening  and  suppuration  have  occurred 
there,  the  integument  gives  way,  and  pus  and  tubercular  matter  arc  dis- 
charged. The  sore  presents  the  ordinary  appearances  consequent  on 
tubercular  softening  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  235).  Other  parts 
may  soften,  point,  and  break,  and  sinuses  communicate  one  with  another. 
After  a  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  tubercular  matter  may  be  dis- 
charged ;  then  the  swelling  diminishes,  and  the  sores  assume  a  healing 
tendency.  Should  any  considerable  part  of  the  tubular  structure  have 
remained  entire,  it  may  protrude  and  form  a  fungus,  as  in  the  case  of 
simple  chronic  orchitis.  This  fungus  may  be  repressed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  solid  and  permanent  cicatrization  may  occur.  But,  some- 
times, a  fistulous  opening  remains,  discharging  thin  pus,  with  occasion- 
ally also  the  secretion  of  the  tubuli,  and  then  the  condition  o{  Spermatic 
Fistula  is  said  to  be  established. 

Treatment  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  advancement.  In  the 
indolent  state,  discussives  are  employed,  along  with  antistrumous  con- 
stitutional treatment ;  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the  swelling  mav 
result.  In  the  softened  state,  incision  is  suitable — for  evacuation,  if 
then  the  amount  of  deposit  and  suppuration  seems  slight,  cicatrization 
is  to  be  attempted.  If,  however,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  sup- 
puration and  deposit  are  extensive,  it  is  well  to  favor  speedy  disintegra- 
tion and  discharge  of  the  abnormal  mass,  by  free  use  of  the  caustic 
potass.  Afterwards,  pressure,  by  strapping,  is  of  much  use  in  favoring 
closure  and  cure.  Sometimes,  the  tubercular  matter  protrudes  slightly ; 
but  this  fungus  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  which  is  composed  of 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  by  being  of  less  size,  soft,  crumbling,  vary- 
ing, and  temporary.  For  the  one,  preservation  is  suitable;  the  other 
requires  destructive  use  of  an  escharotic.     Sometimes  the  extent  of 
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suppuration  and  disorganization  in  the  part,  and  the  degree  of  disturb- 
ance in  the  constitution,  are  such  as  to  call  for  more  summary  pro- 
cedure ;  and,  to  save  the  system,  the  part  has  to  be  sacrificed,  by 
castration. 

In  the  indolent  stage  of  scrofulous  testicle,  and  during  the  progress 
of  simple  enlargement  dependent  on  chronic  orchitis,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  serum  to  accumulate  in  greater  or  less  quantity ;  masking  the 
character  of  the  tumor,  and  increasing  its  apparent  bulk.  It  is  detected 
by  softness,  translucency,  and  fluctuation.  If  the  accumulation  prore 
considerable,  occasional  removal  by  tapping  is  of  use ;  permitting  the 
discussive  applications  to  act  more  efficiently  on  the  solid  enlargement 

Tumors  of  the  Testicle. 

These  were  wont  to  be  included  under  the  general  term  Sarcoeek. 
The  most  common  is  the  simple  enlargement  dependent  on  chronic 
orchitis.  The  scrofulous  tumor  is  not  uncommon.  Occasionally,  the 
fibrous  tumor  is  found.  Cystic  sarcoma  is  as  frequently  formed  here 
as  in  any  other  situation.  Carcinoma  and  cancer  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Cephaloma  has  no  more  frequent  site ;  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  it  is  combined  with  melanosis;  and  sometimes  the  open  mednllarj 
tumor  degenerates  into  the  condition  of  Fungus  Hsematodes. 

These  tumors  present  the  ordinary  characters,  and  require  the  or£- 
nary  treatment  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  288,  et  seq.)  The  simple 
enlargements  are  capable  of  discussion.  The  strumous  tumors  may  be 
either  discussed  or  disintegrated.  The  rest  can  be  removed  onlybj 
castration.  Prognosis,  in  the  case  of  malignant  formations,  may  be 
more  favorable  here,  than  at  any  other  site. 

Irritable  Testicle, 

This  term  is  usually  made  to  include  mere  increase  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  organ,  as  well  as  decided  neuralgia.  The  former  is  almost  always 
dependent  on  some  affection  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  or  kidney,  or  on 
disorder  of  the  general  system  ;  and  is  to  be  remedied  accordingly.  Bat 
it  may — ^like  the  tumid  and  sensitive  breast  of  the  female — be  the  tem- 
porary consequence  of  change  at  puberty ;  and  it  may  also  follow  mere 
excess  in  venereal  excitement. 

The  latter  is  a  formidable  disease ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  attended  with 
great  sufiering,  and  is  but  little  amenable  to  any  treatment.  Uneasi- 
ness is  almost  constant,  the  part  is  tender  to  the  touch,  and  violent  pain 
comes  in  paroxisms.  There  is  little  or  no  enlargement,  or  other  mor- 
bid indication,  m  the  organ ;  in  general,  it  is  intolerant  of  pressure  and 
manipulation ;  and,  during  the  paroxysm,  it  is  retracted  close  upon  the 
groin.  The  patients  most  liable  to  sufier  from  such  aifections  are  the 
weak,  nervous,  and  dyspeptic ;  more  especially  if  they  have  indulged  in 
venereal  excess.  Occasionally,  the  afiection  is  combined  with  cirsoccle; 
and  seems  to  depend  on  that  morbid  condition  of  the  veins.  But,  in 
general,  the  origin  of  the  afiection  is  equally  obscure  as  in  most  other 
cases  of  neuralgia.     The  treatment  is  such  as  is  generally  applicable  to 
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this  disease  {PrincipleSy  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  587).  Among  the  more  suc- 
cessful local  applications,  aconite,  belladonna,  and  nitrate  of  silver  maj 
be  mentioned ;  among  those  used  internally,  icon,  and  the  liquor 
arsenicalis.  Frequently,  but  little  improvemenl  follows  the  most  skilful 
management ;  and  the  patient  may  be  driven  by  bis  sufferings  to  demand 
castration.  This  request  is  seldom  if  ever  to  be  complied  with,  how- 
ever; inasmuch  as  the  neuralgia  is  likely  to  return,  in  the  cord  ;  being 
not  dependent  on  any  local  cause  capable  of  being  removed  by  the 
operation. 

Atrophy  of  the  Testicle. 

Gradual  wasting  of  the  testicle  may  follow  acute  orchitis,  as  already 
noticed  ;  and  a  blow  or  squeeze  may  result  in  this,  with  the  intervention 
of  a  slight  inflammatory  process.'  It  is  not  uncommon  for  atrophy  of 
the  testicle  to  supervene  on  cirsocele.  The  pressure  of  hydrocele,  too, 
would  appear,  in  some  few  cases,  to  cause  diminution  of  the  gland ;  and 
the  same  result  has  followed  the  pressure  of  fatty  or  other  tumors. 
Continence,  and  the  prolonged  use  of  iodine  internally,  are  supposed  to 
tend  to  atrophy ;  but  the  truth  of  the  supposition  seems  more  than 
doubtful.  Suppuration  of  the  testicle  may  cause  disorganization  of  part 
of  the  tubular  structure,  with  obstruction  and  consequent  absorption  of 
the  remainder.  Atrophy  of  one  or  both  organs,  it  has  been  supposed, 
has  followed  injuries  of  the  head.  Occasionally,  examples  of  the  affec- 
tion occur  while  no  exciting  cause  can  be  assigned. 

Obviouslv,  but  little  is  in  our  power  in  the  way  of  treatment ;  except 
by  removal  of  the  cause,  when  that  is  practicable.  In  the  case  of 
cirsocele,  for  example,  if  we  succeed  in  curing  this,  wasting  of  the 
testicle  may  be  expected  to  cease.  Restoration  of  the  normal  bulk, 
however,  is  scarcely  probable. 

Hydrocele. 

The  term  denotes  chronic  accumulation  of  serum,  in  connection  with 
the  genital  organs ;  and  this  may  occur  in  more  than  one  site ;  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  in  the  cord,  or  in  the  sac  of  a  hernia. 

I.  Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  Testis. — There  is  no  more  com- 
mon disease.  It  may  follow  on  injury,  and  a  minor  amount  of  orchitis; 
sometimes  it  is  attributed  by  the  patient  to  a  strain ;  very  frequently 
there  is  no  assignable  cause.  Swelling  takes  place  slowly,  and  with 
little  or  no  uneasiness  ;  ascending  frpm  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum 
upwards.  The  tumor  may  ultimately  attain  to  a  large  size,  encroach- 
ing closely  on  the  groin.  It  is  of  pyriform  shape,  except  when  much 
distended  ;  and  then  the  narrowness  of  the  upper  part  is  undone  by  ex- 
pansion there.  It  is  translucent,  unless  the  coverings  be  preternaturally 
thickened.  Fluctuation  can  be  felt,  unless  distension  is  great.  The 
testicle  usually  occupies  the  back  of  the  cavity,  near  the  middle — nearer 

'  Squeezing  of  the  testicles  is  a  mode  of  castration  in  oriental  courts ;  complete  atrophy 
being  found  to  result  And  the  same  method  is  applied  to  the  lower  animals ;  bucks,  for 
example. 
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the  lower  than  the  upper  part ;  and  seldom  can  be  felt  distinctly.  On 
grasping  the  tumor  firmly  at  that  part,  however,  a  hard  aubetance  dmj 
be  felt ;  and  the  patient  experiences  the  peculiar  sensation  which  com- 
pression of  the  testicle  is  calculated  to  produce.  However  translucent 
the  rest  of  the  swelling,  at  that  part  it  is  opaque.  Someiimes  the  tes- 
ticle is  situate  in  front ;  and  then  can  be  felt  distinctly.  It  is  never 
found  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  separate  from  the  general 
swelling,  as  in  hernia.  The  finger  and  thumb  can  always  be  carried 
above  the  tumor,  at  its  neck ;  and  the  spermatic  cord  can  be  felt  free. 
The  tumor  has  no  impulse  afibrded  to  it,  on  coughing,  or  daring  any 
other  exertion  of  the  abdominal  muscles;  unless  there  be  a  commu- 
nication between  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  that  of  the 
abdominal  peritoneum — as  in  the  case  of  congenital  hernia.  The  ac- 
cumulation generally  consists  of  a  straw-colored  serum ;  and  aometimes 
loose  solid  bodies  are  found,  as  in  serous  cysts  elsewhere.  The  tunica 
vaginalis  is,  in  general,  merely  distended ;  sometimes  it  is  thickened ; 
sometimes  it  is  intersected,  so  as  to  constitute  minor  cysts.  In  simpk 
hydrocele,  the  testicle  and  epididymis  are  structurally  sound.  Not  im- 
frequently,  however,  they  are  the  subject  of  chronic  enlargement;  and 
then  the  disease  is  technicallv  termed  Hjfdrthiareocele  (p.  670). 

The  treatment  of  hydrocele  is  either  palliative  or  radical.  The  for- 
mer consists  in  simply  withdrawing  the  fluid,  by  tapping;  the  swelling 
and  uneasiness  are  removed  for  a  time;  but  they  return,  and  BomelinMs 
rapidly.  The  latter  treatment  consists  in  withdrawing  the  semm,  and 
injecting  a  stimulant  fluid  instead,  whereby  an  acute  congestion  maj 
be  established,  whose  resolution,  when  complete,  shall  hav^  the  efect 
of  restoring  the  normal  balance  between  exhalation  and  absorption 
{Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  190).  Simple  tapping  may  be  performed  by 
the  thrust  of  a  lancet ;  the  flat  end  of  a  probe  being  afterwards  naed 
to  keep  the  wound  open,  during  the  flow  of  serum,  if  necessary.  Or  a 
flat  trocar  and  canula  may  be  employed. 

When  injection  is  contemplated,  a  round  trocar  and  canula  are  to  be 
preferred.  The  patient  is  placed  erect.  The  surgeon,  grasping  the 
tumor  firmly  behind,  with  his  left  hand,  renders  it  tense  and  prominent 
in  front ;  then  the  instrument  is  entered,  perpendicularly ;  afterwards 
it  is  passed  obliquely  upwards,  so  as  to  avoid  wound  of  the  testicle,  and 
yet  taking  care  that  the  obliquity  is  not  such  as  endangers  separation 
of  the  coverings  of  the  sac,  and  non-entrance  into  the  sac  itself.  The 
serum  having  been  withdrawn,  a  caoutchouc  bottle,  with  stopcock  and 
nozzle,  is  adapted  to  the  canula— or  a  syringe  is  employed ;  and  the 
cavity  is  partially  filled  with  some  stimulant  fluid.  Port  wine,  undiluted, 
or  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  used  to  be  much  employed.  Now, 
the  favorite  injection  is  iodine,  in  solution ;  one  part  of  the  tincture  to 
three  of  water.  Or,  a  small  quantity  of  pure  tincture  of  iodine  having 
been  thrown  in,  may  be  permitted  to  remain  permanently  in  the  sac- 
disappearing  ultimately  by  absorption.  If  the  dilute  injection  be  used, 
three  or  four  ounces  are  injected;  and  are  temporarily  retained,  by 
withdrawing  the  bottle  or  syringe,  and  turning  the  stopcock  of  iw 
nozzle — which  is  left  pendent  from  the  canula.  After  waiting  a  few 
minutes,  the  patient  will  begin  to  feel  pain  in  the  testicle,  shooting  up 
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tbe  cord  into  the  loini;  and  a  sons&tion  of  faintnesB  will  probably  come 
upon  bim.  Then  the  stopcock  is  opened,  and  the  fluid  drains  away. 
The  patient  is  pat  to  bed,  with  the  scrotum  supported.     If  subsequent 


action  threaten  to  be  excessive,  fomentation  ia  applied,  and  antimony 
may  be  given  internally.     The  tumor  reforms  quickly,  with  heat  and 

etin ;  sometimes  the  acute  accumulation  seeming  greater  than  the  first. 
y  and  by,  recession  in  the  action  gradually  occurs ;  the  tumor  subsides ; 
the  pain  ceases ;  and,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
parts  restored,  permanently,  to  their  normal  state.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  retap,  for  evacuation  of  the  acutely  effused  serum,  and  thus  to 
abridge  the  period  of  cure ;  but  this  seems  to  be.  In  most  cases,  unneces- 
Bwy. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  operation  fails.  Should  it  do  bo,  it  ie  to 
be  repeated,  with  a  stronger  stimulant.  The  method  by  pnre  tincture 
of  iodine,  allowed  to  remain,  is  then  specially  suitable. 

Before  injecting  any  stimulant,  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  surgeon 
satisfy  himself  that  the  point  of  the  canula  is  fully  within  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis ;  otherwise,  injection  of  the  areolar  tissne  of  the 
scrotum  may  take  place,  followed  by  sloughing,  and  severe  cooetitutional 
disturbance. 

A  case  of  hydrocele  presenting  itself,  injection  cannot  at  once  be 
determined  on. .  It  is  first  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  testicle 
is  aonnd  or  not ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  until  the  serum  has  been 
discharged.  If  the  organ  be  then  found  in  its  normal  state,  injection 
may  at  once  be  proceeded  with.  Otherwise,  it  must  be  delayed;  we 
are  first  to  torn  our  attention  to  cure  of  the  chronic  enlargement ;  and, 
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after  that  has  been  aeoompIiBhed,  the  radical  operation  may  then  be 
nndertaken.  When  the  testicle  is  diseased,  the  accumulation  of  serum 
is  but  a  symptom  of  this  affection,  and  it  is  to  be  treated  acoordingly. 
The  palpable  cause  of  the  redundant  secretion  must  be  removed;  otoer* 
wise,  reproduction  can  scarcely  fail  to  occur.  For  the  radical  cure,  by 
injection,  is  not  effected  by  gluing  the  serous  surfaces  together,  and 
obliterating  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  was  at  one  time  sup^ 
posed.  The  excited  action  seldom  advances  to  plastic  exudation ;  «id 
the  cure  is  simply  by  restoring  normal  function  in  the  membrane. 

A  hydrocele  of  large  size  is  not  at  once  to  be  injected,  though  the 
testicle  be  sound.  It  is  simply  tapped ;  and  when,  by  reaccumulatioD, 
an  average  bulk  has  been  attained,  then  the  radical  cure  is  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

The  painful  operations  by  seton,  caustic,  and  incision  are  now  fallen 
into  complete  desuetude.  Of  late,  it  has  been  proposed  to  operate  by 
acupuncture;  making  small  openings  with  a  needle,  through  which  the 
serum  may  gradually  escape,  partly  externally,  but  chiefly  into  the 
areolar  tissue — thence  to  be  absorbed.  The  mode  is  tedious  and  un- 
certain ;  but  being  safe,  and  little  painful,  it  may  be  had  reeourse 
to,  when  the  patient  decidedly  objects  to  the  ordinary  treatment  by 
injection. 

Children  are  liable  to  hydrocele.  And  in  them,  treatment  is  very 
simple.  We  may  succeed  in  dispelling  the  fluid,  by  discutient  lotions 
— such  as  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia ;  or  by  the  external 
application  of  iodine,  used  cautiously.  Failing  in  this,  the  serum  is 
to  be  evacuated  by  the  simple  puncture  of  a  lancet.  And  this,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  radical  cure.  The  part 
swells,  reddens,  and  is  painful,  as  after  injection  in  the  adult ;  and,  on 
resolution  being  completed,  the  parts  are  found  in  a  normal  state. 

By  the  term  Congenital  Hydrocele^  is  usually  understood  a  condition 
of  parts  such  as  leads  to  congenital  hernia  (p.  405) ;  the  vaginal  process 
of  peritoneum  not  having  become  obliterated.  The  fluid  consequently 
communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  usually  by  a  small 
aperture ;  and  may  be  made  to  disappear  gradually  from  the  scrotum. 
by  pressure  upwards.  In  treatment,  the  first  object  is  to  shut  up  the 
vaginal  process;  and  this  may  in  general  be  effected,  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  a  truss.  In  the  child,  this  may  suffice  for  the  whole  cure; 
absorption  of  the  fluid  being  afterwards  hastened  by  discutient  applies-  * 
tions.  In  the  adult,  the  ordinary  treatment  may  be  necessary;  bnt 
never  is  injection  to  be  had  recourse  to,  until  we  are  satisfied  that  all 
communication  with  the  peritoneum  has  been  completely  obliterated. 
To  obtain  this  result,  use  of  the  truss  is  also  important  in  another  point 
of  view.  The  testicle  is  liable  to  injury ;  by  slight  injuries  the  inflam- 
matory process  may,  at  any  time,  be  lighted  up  in  the  tunica  vaginalis : 
and,  from  thence,  extension  to  the  abdominal  peritoneum  will  be  essv 
and  direct,  unless  the  communication  have  been  closed. 

By  Encysted  Hydrocele  is  understood  an  accumulation  of  serous 
fluid  within  a  cyst,  or  cysts,  independent  of  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  Such  adventitious  formations  are  usually  found  connected 
with  that  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  which  covers  the  epididymis ; 
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bot  they  may  arise  in  connection  with  any  part,  either  of  that  mem- 
brane or  of  the  tunica  albuginea.  The  growth  is  more  irregular  than 
in  common  hydrocele,  and  the  tumor  seldom  attains  to  a  large  sise;  the 
testicle  is  situated  sometimes  in  front,  sometimes  on  the  lateral  aspect ; 
sometimes  at  the  bottom  ;  seldom  on  the  back  part,  as  in  the  common 
form ;  and  the  fluid  is  generally  paler  and  less  albuminous,  than  that 
which  is  found  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  When  the  bulk  is  such  as  to 
occasion  inconvenience,  tapping  is  had  recourse  to ;  and,  if  nothing 
contraindicate,  injection  may  be  practised.  Should  this  fail — as  is  not 
unlikely,  in  the  case  of  a  plurality  of  cysts — a  seton  may  be  introduced, 
and  retained  until  consolidation  has  occurred. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  has  been  found  the  site  of  much  calcareous 
deposit,  and  filled  with  turbid  fluid  containing  cholesterine.  In  such  a 
case,  cure  can  result  from  nothing  short  of  free  incision ;  and,  ajfter  all, 
castration  may  not  improbably  be  required. 

Spermatozoa  are  sometimes  observed  in  fluid  withdrawn  from  hydro- 
cele ;  and  such  fluid  is  usually  of  a  milky  appearance.  It  seems  uncer- 
tain whether  these  have  escaped  from  an  accidental  wound  or  giving 
way  of  the  tubular  structure,  either  of  the  testicle  or  of  the  epididy- 
mis; or  whether  the  cyst,  from  which  they  are  derived,  has  been  formed 
by  dilatation  of  a  part  of  the  tubular  structure — as  takes  place  in  lac- 
teal tumor  of  the  breast,  and  in  ranula.  Whatever  their  origin,  their 
presence  is  not  found  to  contraindicate  the  ordinary  cure  by  injection. 

Hydrocele  and  hernia  may  coexist ;  and,  as  the  former  enlarges,  the 
cord  and  abdominal  aperture  may  come  to  be  so  occupied  and  com- 
pressed as  to  prevent  hernial  descent.  A  hydrocele,  thus  enacting  the 
part  of  a  truss,  need  not  be  interfered  with,  unless  productive  of  much 
inconvenience  by  its  weight  and  bulk. 

II.  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord. — This  may  be  either  diffuse  or  encysted. 
The  Diffuse  form  is  comparatively  rare.  A  serous  fluid  accumulates  in 
the  areolar  tissue  of  the  cord,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  distinct  sheath ;  this 
asain  is  covered  by  the  cremasteric  expansion.  The  swelling  is  seldom 
oi  large  size ;  uniform,  and  somewhat  pyramidal ;  of  slow  formation  ; 
and  not  attended  with  any  considerable  uneasiness.  The  base  rests  on 
the  point  where  the  spermatic  vessels  join  the  testicle,  and  is  separated 
from  the  tunica  vaginalis  by  a  dense  septum  ;  hence  the  testicle  is  felt, 
distinct,  in  its  ormnary  site.  If  the  abdominal  aperture  be  not  en- 
croached upon,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis ;  but,  when  the 
swelling  extends  within  this,  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  omental  hernia. 
The  chief  points  of  difiierence  are,  the  completeness  in  reduction  of  the 
hernia,  the  clearness  of  the  cord  after  reduction,  and  the  impulse  given 
upon  coughing ;  in  the  hydrocele,  also,  fluctuation  is  in  general  tolerably 
distinct.  The  fluid  has  been  found  reducible  within  the  abdomen,  but 
not  into  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  passing  up  along  the  spermatic  cord — 
probably  in  its  areolar  tissue — and,  when  past  the  abdominal  ring, 
forming  a  distinct  tumor  in  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Unless  the  swelling  prove  large  and  inconvenient,  it  need  not  be  in- 
terfered with.  The  best  mode  of  cure,  probably,  is  acupuncture,  aided 
by  local  discutients.  The  punctures  are  made  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
tumor,  and  need  not  be  numerous ;  for  the  fluid  readily  escapes  from 
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Bpace  to  space ;  and,  not  nnfreqnentl;,  tbese  are  broken  down  into 
larger  compartments. 

Eneyited  hydrocele  of  the  cord  is  the  more  common  Tariety.  ^nie 
seroos  flaid  is  contained  within  a  distinct  cyst ;  sometimes  of  sdrenti- 
tioua  formation  ;  sometimes  formed  of  an  nnobliterated  portion  of  the 
vaginal  process  of  peritoneum.  Growth  is  slow  and  painlees.  T^a 
tnmor  is  circumscribed,  oval,  tense,  and  flnotnating;  often  plainlr  tram- 
lacent ;  always  movable  on  the  cord.  The  testis  le  felt  distinctly  sepa- 
rate. And  DO  difficulty  in  diagnosis  exists,  unless,  as  sometimes  hip> 
pens,  the  swelling  extend  within  the  abdominal  parietes.  In  general, 
however,  the  tumor  can  be  pnlled  down  from  the  abdominal  aperture, 
permitting  the  cord  to  be  felt  free  above ;  and,  besides,  the  tumor  can 
never  be  wholly  reduced  within  the  abdomen — a  certain  degree  of  tense 
falnesB  always  remaining  in  the  opper  part  of  the  canal.  In  the  child, 
this  affection  will  disappear  under  discutients.  In  the  adolt,  it  eeldcm 
demands  interference.  If  it  should,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  tapping 
and  injection  ;  or  a  seton  may  be  temporarily  applied. 

III.  Hernial  Hydrocele. — When  a  scrotal  hernia  has  been  reduced, 
and  the  neck  happily  becomes  obliterated,  the  sac,  remainins,  may  be 
filled  by  serous  accumulation.  A  pyramidal,  fluctuating,  ana  transhi- 
cent  tumor  will  result ;  of  easy  diagnosis ;  and  amenable  to  the  same 
treatment  as  an  ordinary  hydrocele.     The  affection  is  of  rare  occnrrenee. 

IV.  Hydrocele  in  the  Fem<Ae. — The  term  Hydrocele  is  applied  to  an 
<£dematous  state  of  the  round  ligament ;  analogous  to  diffuse  hydroeels 
of  the  cord  in  the  male.  Also,  a  prolongation  of  peritoneum,  along 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  may  remain  in  commnnieation  wiu 
the  abdominal  cavity,  by  means  of  a  narrow  aperture  at  its  neck  ;  and 
this  pouch  may  become  the  seat  of  serous  accumulation,  constituting  a 
tumor  analogous  to  congenital  hydrocele  of  the  male.  Besides,  the 
round  ligament  is  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  cystic  formation ;  analogous  to 
encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord  in  the  mtJe.  The  affections  are  rare, 
and  seldom  require  active  treatment. 

HaimaioceU, 

•''8-  2^0-  This  may  be  the  consequence  of  external 

injury ;  or  it  may  be  of  spontaneous  ooeor- 
reiice.  By  the  term  is  understood  an  accu- 
mulation of  blood,  in  one  of  three  localities : 
the  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotom,  the  areolar 
tissue  of  the  cord,  and  the  tunica  vaginali<>. 

1.  Hsematocele  of  the  Scrotum  is  the  result 
of  bruise  or  oblique  wound ;  and  is  analogous 
to  an  ordinary  bruise,  both  in  nature  and  in 
treatment.  The  scrotum  swells,  and  is  dis- 
colored; the  hue  is  blackish,  like  that  of  urin- 
ous infiltration  ;  but  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  hy 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  case — »]fo  not- 
ing that  there  are  none  of  the  signs  of  gan- 
grene present,  and  that  the  system  is  com- 
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paratively  unaffected.  The  treatment  consists  in  arresting  inflammatory 
action,  and  afterwards  favoring  absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood  by 
local  Borbefaoients.  Incision  is  withheld,  unless  suppuration  have  un- 
fortunately occurred. 

2.  Hsematoeele  of  the  Cwrd, — A  spermatic  vein  may  give  way,  under 
external  injury,  or  great  bodily  exertion ;  and  extravasation  into  the 
areolar  tissue  will  result,  forming  a  tense,  discolored  tumor  there.  The 
treatment  is  as  for  the  preceding  variety. 

8.  Hsematocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  is  the  most  common  form ; 
and  to  it,  in  strict  accuracy,  the  term  may  be  limited.  The  blood  is 
extravasated  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunic  ;  and  may  be  associated,  or 
not,  with  hydrocele.  By  wound  of  the  testicle,  in  tapping — or  by  a 
blow  or  other  external  injury,  or  by  the  spontaneous  giving  way  of  a 
bloodvessel — a  hydrocele  may  at  any  time  be  converted  into  nsema- 
tocele.  The  tumor  suddenlv  increases  in  size,  and  is  the  seat  of  pain ; 
and,  when  handled,  is  found  heavier,  and  less  fluctuating  than  before. 
The  blood,  if  in  small  quantity,  becomes  diffused  in  the  serous  fluid ; 
when  copious,  a  portion  coagulates,  and  assumes  the  fibrinous  arrange- 
ment. This,  acting  as  a  foreign  substance,  may  excite  inflammatory 
aetion ;  and  suppuration  may  take  place,  with  much  increase  of  swelling 
and  pain.  Very  frequently,  the  affection  is  associated  with  chronic  en- 
largement of  the  testicle — Hssmato-sarcocele. 

When  hematocele  is  unconnected  with  hydrocele,  the  treatment  is 
as  for  other  simple  extravasation — ^antiphlogistic  and  sorbefacient ;  the 
formation  of  matter  being  the  only  indication.which  requires  use  of  the 
knife.  When  the  extravasation  supervenes  on  hydrocele,  simple  tap- 
ping is  in  the  first  instance  to  be  had  recourse  to.  To  inject  then,  how- 
ever, would  be  productive  of  no  good  result ;  and,  very  probably,  would 
eause  overaction  and  suppuration.  The  fluid  is  allowed  to  collect 
again ;  and  tapping  is  repeated.  After  several  withdrawals,  the  fluid 
may  be  found  once  more  of  the  same  character  as  in  simple  hydrocele ; 
and  then  injection  may  be  proceeded  with,  not  only  in  safety,  but  with 
a  good  prospect  of  success — provided  the  testicle  is  sound.  In  the  con- 
firmed cases — and  more  especially  when  suppuration  is  already  threat- 
ened— ^the  only  mode  of  obtaining  a  radical  cure  is  by  free^'mcision  ; 
laying  the  cavity  fully  open,  turning  out  the  coagula,  and  obtaining 
closure  of  the  mp  by  granulation ;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  wound  of 
the  testicle,  n  the  tunica  vaginalis  be  found  thickened,  and  otherwise 
much  altered,  the  greater  portion  may  be  cut  away  ;  as  thus  the  amount 
of  suppuration,  and  the  period  of  cure,  will  be  materially  abridged. 

Oiraoeele. 

A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  termed 
Cirsocele,  or  Yarioocele.  The  pendent  nature  of  the  part  predisposes 
to  this  affection.     And  the  ordinary  causes  are  such  as  ftivor  varix  in 

Sneral  {Prine^leSy  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  672) ;  especially  constipation,  and 
K>rious  exertion  in  the  erect  posture ;  as  also  tumors,  trusses,  and 
whatever  causes  obstruction  to  upward  flow  in  the  cord.  The  left  side 
.is  much  more  frequently  affected  than  the  right ;  the  left  testicle  usually 
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hMigiDg  lower  than  the  right ;  aod  the  left  epenoatio  rein  beiog  not 
only  longer  in  its  course,  but  also  more  exposed  to  compression  by  fecal 
aooomulation  in  the  siemoid  flexure  of  the  oolon.  The  BweUiiig  is 
usually  pyriform ;  with  its  base  on  the  testicle,  its  apex  upwards ;  and 
on  manipulation,  the  veins  can  be  distinctly  felt  rolling  under  the  Sn- 
gera,  like  cords  or  earth-worms.  There  is  a  sensation  of  weight  and 
uneasiness  in  the  part ;  the  testicle  may  be  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  sone- 
times  it  becomes  atrophied.  An  aching  sensation  in  the  groin  and  Iwn 
is  not  unfrequent.  Sometimes  the  swelling  proves  very  inconTenient, 
from  its  mere  pendulousness  and  bulk ;  as  m  saddlers  and  others,  who 
require  close  approximation  of  the  thighs  in  their  vocational  labor — 
and  in  those  who  are  mncb  on  horseback.  Occasionally  a  mental  de- 
spondency is  observed,  greater  than  the  bodily  ailment  would  seem  to 
warrant. 

Treatment  is  palliative  or  radical.  The  former  consists  in  avoiding 
or  removing  the  more  obvious  causes  of  the  affection,  keeping  the 
testicle  well  supported  by  a  bandage,  and  bathing  the  parts  ^equently 
in  cold  water.  When  the  integuments  of  the  scrotum  are  reiy  re- 
dundant, the  testicle  may  be  retained  in  close  contact  with  the  groin,  by 
invagination  of  the  loose  integument  through  a  padded  metallic  ring. 
Or  such  trussing  may  be  more  effectually  maintained,  by  removing  tu 
redundant  skin  by  incision;  support  of  the  testicle  being  then  intrusted 
to  the  cicatrix. 

When  the  testicle  is  safTering  either  by  neuralgia  or  by  atropby,  vr 
when  much  uneasinesa  and  discomfort  are  experienrod,  eraucation  of  the 
disease  is  naturally  sought  for.  With  this  view,  the  varix  may  be 
treated  here  as  elsewhere — by  obliteration  of  the  veins.  1.  The  aetnal 
cautery  may  be  used;  a  heated  wire  being  applied  to  the  veins,  isolated 
and  fixed  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  practice  is  safe  and 
effectual,  but  the  formidable  nature  of  the  application  is  a  serious  ob- 
jection. 2.  The  veins  may  be  compressed  by  suture,  applied  on  needles 
passed  beneath  them  by  transfixion ;  as  is 
[Fig.  241.]  ordinary  varix  (Principle;  3d  Am.  Ed.  p. 

_    _      "       ,  .^     575);  care  being  taken  to  exclude  the  vu 

X.  "^^S^^^ii^' '      <lefc''€°B  and  the  spermatic  artery.     Obstme- 
^^^j^^^H^BiJR.l      tion  of  the  duct  is  tantamount  to  castration, 
{HHHB^Kp       and  obliteration  of  the  artery  can  hardly  fail 
^^^\1   ^K.'        ***  ^^  followed  by  atrophy  of  the   testicle. 
/      m^J^^Wi         ^-  "^^^  operation  of  M.  Vidal  may  be  per- 
/    s^^^~^3r        formed.      The   varicose   veins,  having  been 
J^^^^BBbfr  M  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cord,  are  placed 

^^^^^F  ^  between    two    silver    wires,    passed  by  the 

'"'^V  W  transfixion  of  needles,  and  emerging  at  the 

■  W  same  openings.      By  twisting   together  the 

mi^^l^  ends  of  the  wires,  the  interposed  veins  are 

^^^  compressed ;   and,  by  a  continuance  of  the 

^eb.]  wbile  at  the  same  time  the  testicle  is  some- 

what elevated.     The  ends  are  then  secured, 
on  a  roll  of  bandage  placed  on  the  integument.     By  farther  twisting  of 
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the  united  ends,  by  means  of  a  turnstick,  the  compression  and  twisting 
of  the  veins  are  gradually  increased ;  and  this  is  contintfed,  until  the 
wires  free  themselTes  by  ulceration — thus  declaring  section  and  oblitera- 
tion of  the  veins  to  be  complete.  4.  Obliterative  pressure  may  be 
maintained  on  the  veins  at  the  groin,  by  means  of  a  spring  truss.  But 
this,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  advisable.  Moderate  pressure  there, 
however,  is  found  very  serviceable,  not  merely  palliating,  but  sometimes 
obtaining  cure  ;  probably  by  affording  support  to  the  veins,  while  they 
are  at  the  same  time  relieved  from  the  superincumbent  weight  of  blood. 
Such  moderate  pressure  is  best  applied  by  a  light  and  accurately  fitted 
truss.'  One  great  advantage  of  such  treatment  is  its  simplicity,  and 
freedom  from  risk  by  phlebitis. 

A  variety  of  varicocele  occasionally  occurs,  affecting  the  veins  within 
the  inguinal  canal,  and  at  the  groin ;  while  those  of  the  scrotum  are 
comparatively  free.  It  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  hernia,  as 
formerly  noticed  (p.  888).  The  best  test  is  the  peculiar  sensation  im- 
parted to  the  finger  and  thumb  when  the  part  is  pinched  and  rubbed. 
Palliative  treatment  usually  suffices.  But  should  a  radical  cure  be 
sought,  the  preferable  means  is  the  application  of  pressure  by  a  truss. 

TumoTB  of  the  Cord, 

Occasionally,  adipose  tumors  form  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  sper- 
matic cord.  Their  bulk  is  inconvenient,  and  their  pressure  may  cause 
atrophy  of  the  testicle.  They  are  to  be  removed  by  incision.  Fibrous 
tumors  and  osseous  formations  have  also  been  found  here ;  but  are 
rare.  The  testicle,  arrested  at  the  groin,  in  its  descent,  may  become 
affected  by  tumor ;  and  in  that  situation  may  require  removal  by 
operation.* 

CoBtration, 

This  severe  and  painful  mutilation  is  seldom  required,  except  for 
tumors  of  the  testicle ;  malignant,  or  such  as,  though  simple,  are  not 
amenable  to  either  discussion  or  disintegration.  In  neuralgia  of  the 
testis,  and  in  cirsocele,  it  is  sometimes  demanded  by  the  patient ;  but  in 
neither  case  is  the  surgeon  warranted  in  acceding  to  the  wish. 

All  hair  having  been  removed  from  the  scrotum  and  groin,  the  patient 
is  placed  recumbent.  By  grasping  the  tumor  behind,  the  skin  is  made 
tense.  The  bistoury  is  entered  at  the  neck  of  the  swelling,  and  carried 
to  its  frmdus ;  diverging  over  the  body  of  the  tumor,  so  as  to  include  a 
sufficiency  of  skin  within  an  elliptical  incision.  This  form  of  wound  is 
especially  necessary,  when  a  fungus,  ulcer,  or  other  involvement  of  the 
akin  requires  to  be  taken  away.  A  simple  rectilinear  Vound  would 
suffice  for  removal  of  the  tumor ;  but  a  redundancy  of  skin  would  be 
left,  constituting  a  pouch  for  untoward  accumulation  of  blood  or  pus. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  necessary  to  avoid  excessive  removal  of 

>  Curling,  on  the  Testicle;  and  Thomson,  Monthly  Journal^  Not.  1848,  p.  295.   <*  Evans's 
moo-main  loTer  trass"  is  very  suitable. 
<  Lancet,  No.  1214,  p.  617. 
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the  skin,  lest,  on  contraction,  a  bare  sufficiency  be  found  for  effectuallj 
covering  the  remaining  orean.  And,  in  connection  with  this,  it  is  ia- 
portant  to  remember  that  the  coTcring  of  a  large  sarcoeele  is  borrowed 
from  the  adjoining  parts;  and  that,  consequently,  after  inciaion,  a  mat 
degree  of  resilience  in  the  integument  is  certain  to  occur.  The  duaee- 
tion  is  advanced,  first  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  expose 
the  cord;  this,  having  been  isolated,  is  entrusted  to  the  firm  grasp  of  an 
assistant,  to  prevent  retraction  within  the  abdominal  apertvrej  and 
then  it  is  cut  across.  The  apex  of  the  tumor  being  now  everted,  dis- 
section is  rapidly  proceeded  with — a  dissection  rendered  comparativelj 
painless  and  bloodless,  by  early  section  of  the  cord.  Care  is  taken  not 
to  wound  the  septum,  and  thus  to  expose  the  sound  testicle.  The 
arteries  of  the  cord  are  then  tied.  And,  should  they  have  slipped  fron 
the  fingers  of  the  assistant,  an  upward  enlargement  of  the  superficial 
wound  may  be  required.  The  scrotal  -vessels  are  secured  with  especial 
care ;  experience  warning  us  that,  otherwise,  troublesome  bleeding  after 
reaction  is  almost  certain  to  occur.  The  wound  is  brought  together, 
and  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  lower  part  seldom  heals  bat  bj 
granulation ;  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  closely  approximated.  The 
cord  requires  to  be  carefully  watched ;  diffuse  suppuration  being  apt  to 
occur  there ;  and  should  this  threaten,  early  incision  most  be  had 
recourse  to.  But,  by  suitable  antiphlogistic  precautions,  all  necessity 
for  resumed  use  of  the  knife  may  generdly  be  avoided. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  like  hydrocele,  sarcooele  may  co- 
exist with  hernia ;  and  that  the  latter  may  be  temporarilv  restrains  by 
the  bulk  of  the  tumor  of  the  testicle.  On  removal  of  this,  however,  the 
hernia,  descending  during  the  cries  or  straining  of  the  patient  may  ap- 
pear at  the  wound. 

Impotence, 

This  may  depend  on  imperfect  development  of  the  testis ;  but  not  on 
imperfect  descent.  The  organs  are  as  efficient,  functionally,  in  the 
abdomen  as  in  the  scrotum.  Ablation  and  atrophy  of  both  orgau 
cause  impotence ;  but  either  testicle  may  be  lost  with  comparatiTe 
impunity.  The  oxalic  diathesis,  and  diabetes,  diminish  the  sexual  ap- 
petite and  power  ;  and  so  does  the  phosphatic  diathesis,  to  a  less  degree. 
The  pressure  of  hydrocele  may  cause  impotence,  even  without  atrophj 
of  the  testicle.  Affections  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  followed  by  it. 
In  the  newly  married,  a  temporary  loss  of  power  is  sometimes  caused 
by  mere  predominance  of  mental  emotion.  Excessive  venery,  inducing 
an  irritable  state  of  the  whole  genital  system,  is  perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quent cause.     Effete  vouSb  thus  ^'  read  their  sin  in  their  punishment.*' 

Cure  can  be  expected,  only  in  those  cases  which  are  unconnected 
with  structural  change  in  the  testicles.  The  cause  having  been  removed, 
certain  medicines  are  supposed  to  have  a  tendency  to  restore  this  animil 
function,  and  are  hence  termed  Aphrodisiacs.  Of  these,  the  most  im* 
portant  are,  Indian  hemp,  conium,  and  phosphorus;  the  two  former 
most  suitable  in  cases  of  irritability  ;  the  latter  given,  in  very  guarded 
doses,  for  the  more  chronic  examples.     Musk,  cantharides,  steel,  and 
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Other  tonics,  may  also  be  of  service ;  and  diet  should  be  generous.  ■   The 
mental  cases  may  be  left  to  work  their  own  cure. 

Spermatorrhcea. 

An  irritable  state  of  the  testicles,  seminal  vesicles,  bladder,  and  ure- 
thra, with  a  turgid  and  especially  irritable  condition  of  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra,  leads  to  involuntary  and  frequent  emission  of 
the  seminal  fluid.  By  much  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  morbid 
state  is  masturbation  ;  and,  next  in  order,  comes  excess  in  venereal  in- 
dulgence. Stricture,  prostatic  diseases,  and  irritation  communicated 
from  cUseased  rectum,  are  common  causes  of  minor  forms  of  the  affection. 
In  consequence  of  the  irritability,  an  impression  much  inferior  to  the 
normal  stimulus  suffices  for  production  of  seminal  discharge.  Slight 
Tenereal  excitement,  by  day  or  night,  causes  emission  ;  and  semen  is  also 
cUscharged  during  straining  at  stool,  and  by  the  effort  of  evacuating  the 
last  drops  of  urine  in  micturition.  The  testicles  are  soft,  and  hang  low 
in  the  scrotum,  which  is  loose  and  flabby.  Impotence  results  ;  by  in- 
capacity of  erection,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  preternatural  haste  in 
emission,  and  by  the  vitiated  character  of  the  secretion  itself.     The  di- 

{ festive  organs  become  deranged;  the  general  health  fails;  many  anoma- 
ous  sensations'are  felt,  and  many  serious  diseases  are  simulated  ;  a  de- 
jected expression  of  countenance  is  acquired ;  and  the  air  and  bearing 
are  those  of  a  poltroon. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  obvious.  Chastity  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed ;  cold  bathing,  and  a  tonic  system  of  treatment ;  regulation  of 
bowels,  but  avoidance  of  purgatives,  or  other  sources  of  local  irritation  and 
general  exhaustion ;  early  rising,  cheerful  society,  and  healthful  occupation 
of  body  and  mind.  If  the  irritability  continue,  nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
applied  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  urethra,  by  means  of  the  porte-caus- 
tique  of  Lallemand.*  This  instrument  having  arrived  at  the  tender  part 
— which  is  at  once  indicated  by  the  feelings  of  the  patient — has  the  stylet 
projected,  so  as  to  expose  the  caustic ;  and,  by  sently  turning  the  in- 
strument, an  efficiency  of  application  is  insured.  Afterwaras,  strict 
rest,  with  antiphlogistic  regimen,  should  be  maintained  for  a  day  or  two; 
and,  if  need  be,  sedatives  are  given,  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  rec- 
tum. Repetition  may  be  required,  after  a  considerable  interval.  In 
mild  cases,  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  common  metallic  bou^e 
may  succeed  in  removing  the  irritability ;  rendering  recourse  to  tne 
more  painful  and  hazardous  cauterization  unnecessary.  Gold  enemata, 
and  counter-irritation  in  the  perineum,  may  be  of  service.     Gompres- 

1  This  instrament  '<  oonsists  of  s  straight  or  curved  platina  oanola,  or  tube,  rather 
■mailer  than  a  middle-sized  catheter,  through  which  plays  a  caustic  holder ;  in  the  farther 
extremity  of  which  there  is  a  narrow  grooTO,  eleven  Unes  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  tiie  caustic.  After  filling  the  groove  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  by  fioising  it  over 
a  spirit-lamp,  it  becomes  so  securely  fixed,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  of  it  escap- 
ing. At  the  other  end,  there  is  a  sliding  screw,  or  stop,  by  which  the  action  of  the  remedy 
may  be  limited  to  any  extent  less  than  the  groove  which  contains  it.  Another  sliding 
stop  afiBxed  to  the  canula  serves,  after  the  distance  of  the  orifice  from  the  part  to  be  cau- 
terised has  been  ascertained,  to  prevent  the  instrument  passing  farther  into  the  canal. 
[See  Fig.  285.— Ed.] 
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sion  of  the  urethra,  hj  a  pad  applied  to  the  perineum,  has  also  beoi 
found  useful.^ 

This  obscure  and  distasteful  class  of  cases  are  still  much  in  the  hands 
of  unprincipled  practitioners  and  quacks.  This  is  no  reason,  howeyer, 
for  leaving  the  unfortunate  victims  in  such  a  predicament,  or  ibr  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  such  affections.  Acknowledging  the  disease,  it 
seems  plainly  the  duty  of  our  science  and  art  to  afford  what  assistanee 
may  be  in  our  power,  at  the  same  time  remembering,  that  without  strict 
purity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  all  treatment  will  prove  of 
little  avail. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Tesldele,  see  Warner,  An  Aoeoont  of  the  Testicles,  th^  Oovcriigi 
and  Diseases,  Lond.  1774.  Pott,  A  Treatise  on  the  Hydrocele,  &c.  in  his  CUiiffgieei 
Works,  vol.  ii.  Lond.  1788.  Benjamin  Bell,  A  Treatise  on  Hydrocele,  Ac  Bdin.  1794. 
Earle,  A  Treatise  on  Hydrocele,  Lond.  1796.  Ramsden,  Practical  Obeesrrmtioiii  on  tht 
Sclerocele,  &c.  Lond.  1811.  Astley  Cooper  on  the  Stmotnre  and  Diseases  of  the 
Lond.  1880.  RnsseU,  Obsenrations  on  the  Testicles,  Edin.  1888.  Curling,  A 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  &c.  Lond.  1848. 


1  Ranking's  Retrospect,  toL  ii.  p.  118.    See  also,  on  this  snbjeet,  LaUemaiid,  6m  . 

seminales  inTolontaires,  Paris,  1842.  Brit  and  Foreign  RcTiew,  April,  1848,  pu  1^ 
Phillips,  Med.  Gax^tte,  Jan.  1848.  Ciriale,  M6moire  snr  TEmploi  dee  Canrtiqim  iiM 
quelqaes  Maladies  de  TUrfetre,  Paris,  1842. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SCROTUM  AND  PENIS. 

JErt/sipelas  of  the  Scrotum. 

E&TSIPBLAS  not  unfrequently  attacks  the  scrotum,  in  a  distinct  and 
marked  form,  pecaliarly  asthenic  in  its  type,  partaking  much  of  the 
characters  of  diffuse  areolar  infiltration.  It  occurs  in  adults  of  weak 
and  broken-down  system,  given  to  drink  and  other  dissipation,  and 
usually  follows  a  kick,  blow,  or  other  injury.  Swelling  is  great  and 
rapid,  with  marked  symptoms  of  constitutional  irritation  from  the  com- 
mencement. Thin,  unwholesome  matter  speedily  forms,  and  is  diffused 
into  the  areolar  tissue.  The  skin — at  first  red,  tense,  and  glistening — 
blackens,  or  assumes  a  tawny  hue,  shrivels,  and  becomes  cold  and  fetid. 
Sloughing  is  begun  and  advancing.  Very  frequently  the  groins  are 
involved,  and  the  mischief  extends  upwards  in  the  abaominal  parietes. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  soon  pass  from  the  irrit^ive  into  the 
typhoid  type,  and  fatal  sinking  follows.  Local  and  general  safety  can 
be  obtained  only  by  early  and  active  interference,  free  incision,  and 
constitutional  support  (PrijjfipleSy  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  223). 

Erythema  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  scrotum,  under  the  ordinary 
exciting  causes.  It  follows  the  ordinary  course,  and  requires  the  ordi- 
nanr  treatment. 

The  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum  is  very  liable  to  oedema,  occurring 
sometimes  as  a  distinct  affection,  much  more  frequently  as  a  concomitant 
of  general  anasarca.  When  excessive,  relief  and  diminution  may  be 
obtained  from  a  few  dependent  punctures,  made  cautiously,  however, 
lest  asthenic  and  diffuse  inflammatory  action  ensue. 

JSlephantiasis  of  the  Scrotum. 

The  scrotum  is  liable  to  chronic  enlargement  by  hypertrophy,  form- 
ing a  large,  simple  tumor,  within  which  tne  genital  organs  come  to  be 
altogether  concealed,  the  prepuce  alone  remaining  visible,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  swelling,  thickened,  and  warty ;  and  from  this  point  the 
urine  is  discharged  in  a  scattered  stream.  The  affection  is  much  more 
frequent  in  hot  climates  than  in  this  country.  There  is  no  cure,  but 
by  use  of  the  knife.  When  the  tumor  is  of  no  vast  size,  the  incisions 
may  be  planned  so  as  to  save  the  penis  and  testicles,  and  dissection  is 
conducted  cautiously  with  this  view.'     In  the  case  of  a  large  tumor, 

>  Farther  details  of  this  affection,  and  of  the  operative  treatment  required,  with  dia- 
grams, will  be  found  given  by  Dr.  Brett,  Lancet t  No.  1174,  p.  241. 
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however,  sncb  an  attempt  ubj  be 
hazardous,  the  patient  being  apt  to 
undergo  fatd  exbaoation,  under  the 
tedious  and  painful  operation,  lai 
the  copious  loea  of  blood.  It  ii 
then  better,  probably,  to  ncnfiM 
everything,  and  to  effect  remonl, 
at  once,  by  a  few  rapid  strokes  of  a 
long  bistoury.  Before  proceeding  to 
any  operation,  howcTer,  and  mora 
especially  to  summary  ablation,*  it 
is  most  necessary  to  ascertain  wii»- 
ther  or  not  scrotal  hernia  exist.  If 
such  be  found,  the  incisions  most  be 
planned  and  conducted  with  peeoUtr 
care. 

Ohimneg-i^feeper't  Caneer. 
The  integuments  of  the  Bcrotnni 
are  liable  to  malignant  nloeratioD ; 
more  frequently  found  in  chimneT- 
sweepers  than  in  others — probably 
on  account  of  the  irritation  of  soot, 
and  habits  of  un cleanliness;  but  not 
limited  to  that  peculiar  rocatioB. 
The  ulcer  begins  in  the  form  of  • 
wart ;  and  frequently  is  surrounded 
by  wart^formations.  It  may  spread 
rapidly.  Cure  is  by  ezdsion,  or  by 
thorough  destruction  by  means  M 
chloride  of  zinc  paste;  and  certainty 
of  success  is  to  be  hoped  for  only  at 
an  early  stage — when  the  ^eesae  ii 
as  yet  limited  to  the  integimeDt,  and 
when  no  grcut  amount  of  enn  thii 
tissue  is  inTolved.  At  a  mon  a^ 
vanced  period,  when  the 
exposed,  and  probably  conta 
a  chance  may  yet  he  affwdad  tj 
castration;  provided  the  groin  MC 
free  from  secondary  enlargemmt,  aad 
the  constitution  is  not  much  braka 
down. 


Priapism. 

Permanent  erection  of  the  penis  occurs  in  three  forms.    1.  From  injury 

of  the  spine.     This  has  been  already  noticed,  as  a  distressing  symptom 

of  spinal  fracture  (p.  335).     2.  From  vascular  and  nervous  excitemeai, 

induced  by  excessive  venereal  stimulus.    The  tnrgescence  may  be  such 
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M  temporarily  to  occlude  the  urethra,  causing  retention  of  virine  ;  aod 
this  is  to  be  treated  by  antiphlogistics  and  antiapasmodicB,  as  formerly 
noticed  (p.  497).  8.  A  more  formidable  variety  may  occur,  &om  Uie 
■Mue  cause  aa  the  preoeding ;  dependent  on  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  corpora  cavemoBa — a  vessel  of  some  size  having  given  way.  In  a 
ease  of  urgency,  it  maybe  necessary  to  evacuate  the  extravasated  blood 
hy  incision ;  bat,  in  general,  it  is  better  to  treat  the  case  according  to 
the  general  principles  applicable  to  bruise ;  averting  inflammatory 
aotiou,  and  favoring  absorption.  If  incision  be  made,  there  is  great 
risk  of  troublesome  suppuration  following ;  incapacitating  the  organ 
afterwards  for  normal  erection. 

Sometimes  chronic  deposit,  of  a  plastic  kind,  and  probably  of  inflam- 
matory origin,  takes  place  in  the  corpus  cavemosum  ;  producing  thick- 
ening, perhaps  with  enlargement  of  the  part,  and  more  or  less  oblitera- 
tion of  the  erectile  tissue.  £rection,  consequently,  is  imperfeot  and 
painful.  Treatment  will  mainly  consist  of  counter-irritation  and  sorbe- 
facients  to  the  part,  with  alteratives  internally.  Should  stricture  co- 
exist, that  most  be  removed  in  the  ordinary  way.' 

Pki/mosa. 

Phymosis  and  Faraphymoeia  both  depend  on  preternatural  contrac- 
tion of  the  preputial  orifice  ;  the  difference  being,  that  in  the  one  case 
the  contracted  portion  occupies  its  normal  position  in  front  of  the 
glans  ;  in  the  other  it  is  reflected  behind  the  glans,  and  acts  as  a  con- 
striction there  on  the  body  of  the  penis. 

Phymosis  may  be   congenital;   an  original  malformation.     In  this 
case,  if  the  contraction  be  great,  the  child  is  apt  to  suffer  mnch.     The 
oriae  escapes  imperfectly ;  and,  in  conse- 
qoence,  chronic  balanitis  may  ensue,  or  a  ^e-  ^*- 

oalculouB  concretion  may  form.  In  after 
lifO)  the  preputial  contraction  may  have 
the  same  effect  as  a  tight  stricture  of  the 
nrethra ;  causing  first  irritability  of  the 
genito-nrinary  system,  afterwards  organic 
change — stricture  of  the  urethra,  altera- 
tion in  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  dilatation 
of  the  ureters,  and  finally  renal  disease. 
Should  these  dangers  pass  by,  and  an 
advanced  age  be  reached  by  the  patient, 
nloeration  is  apY  to  take  place  at  the  con- 
tracted  part ;   and,  very  frequently,  the  PbTm»ii. 

nicer  aseomes  ultimately  a  malignant  ac- 
tion, and  extends  so  as  to  involve  the  glans  and  body  of  the  penis.     It 
is  important,  therefore,  on  many  accounts,  to  remove  this  source  of 
evil  as  esrly  as  possible. 

Acquired  phymosis  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  former  is  the 
result  of  an  acute  inflammatory  process ;  following  external  injury  ;  or 

■  B.  J.  Johiuon,  LbocbI,  No.  UTS,  p.  461. 
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sympathetic  with  gonorrhoea,  balanitis,  or  venereal  aoree.  The  areolar 
tissue  becomes  infiltrated  with  semm ;  the  swelling,  thos  caused,  pre- 
vents the  fflans  from  being  nncovered  in  the  nsnal  way ;  and  discharge 
accumulating,  aggravates  the  disorder.  The  main  treatment  is  by  rest, 
fomentation,  poultice,  and  general  antiphlogistics.  And,  nnder  tUi 
management,  swelling  may  more  or  less  rapidly  disappear,  and  the 
normal  state  be  regained.  Failing  this,  and  if  there  be  urgencjfor 
exposure  of  sores — ^which  may  be  extending  rapidly,  and  nmy  require 
activity  in  direct  applications — incision  is  necessary.  It  nmy  be  that 
the  urgency  is  such  as  to  demand  incision  very  early  in  the  case,  while 
the  sores  are  yet  fully  impregnated  with  virus ;  and  then  there  is  risk 
of  the  disease  being  much  extended,  by  contamination  of  the  recendy 
made  wound.  Such  risk  may  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated,  howcTer ; 
by  applying  an  active  escharotic  immediately  to  the  sore,  so  as  to  anni- 
hilate both  the  local  poison  and  the  poisoned  part;  and  by  tonching  the 
wound  sliffhtly  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  make  a  protectinf 
crust  on  the  raw  surface.  In  general,  the  operation  is  to  be  delayed 
until  the  sores  are  of  such  a  date  as  to  render  impregnation  of  the  wooiid 
at  least  improbable^ — the  reparative  stage  having  been  reached,  when  dis- 
charge probably  ceases  to  be  virulent  (p.  525). 

The  chronic  form  of  acquired  phymosis  may  result  from  gradual  m- 
crease  of  original  malformation,  or  from  cicatnzation  of  nicer  or  wound. 
Like  the  congenital  form,  it  is  to  be  relieved  only  by  operation.  Aad 
this  may  be  performed  in  various  ways. 

1.  A  simple  and  very  suitable  mode  consists  of  inserting  a  director 
into  the  preputial  cavity,  retaining  it  by  the  side  of  the  fraenum,  intro- 
ducing on  it  a  sharp-pointed  curved  bistoury,  and  by  this  transfixing 
and  dividing  the  prepuce  at  its  lower  aspect.  The  director's  point  most 
in  the  first  instance  be  moved  about  freely,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  in 
the  preputial  cavity,  and  not  in  the  urethra.  The  site  of  the  incision 
is  chosen,  for  obvious  reasons.  If  placed  on  the  dorsum,  two  unseemly 
flaps  are  formed,  and  the  glans  is  left  permanently  uncovered.  By  the 
side  of  the  fraenum,  a  less  amount  of  wound  suffices  ;  the  glans  is  equally 
well  exposed ;  and,  after  cicatrization,  no  unseemliness  results,  nor  is 
there  any  departure  from  the  normal  relative  position  of  the  parts.  To 
prevent  resilience  of  the  integument  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  an  unnecessary  extent  of  raw  surface,  a  fine  suture 
on  each  side  is  required ;  and  this  is  retained,  until  spontaneously  freed 
by  ulceration,  or  until  consolidation  has  taken  place  by  plastic  exuda- 
tion— whereby  the  natural  resilience  is  obviated.  2.  When  the  pre- 
puce is  redundant  in  front  of  the  glans,  the  following  operation  is  suita- 
ble. The  prepuce  having  been  stretched,  so  as  to  clear  the  glans,  the 
mere  orifice  is  taken  away,  by  the  stroke  of  scissors  or  a  knife.  Circum- 
cision, in  fact,  is  performed,  to  a  limited  extent.  The  skin  is  found  free 
enough,  but  the  mucous  membrane  is  still  tight ;  and  this  is  slit  up,  by 
scissors,  at  two  or  more  points.  The  end  of  each  flap  of  mucous  mem- 
brane is  then  secured,  by  a  fine  suture,  to  a  corresponding  portion  of 
the  integument.  This  mode  of  procedure  is  well  suited  to  those  cases, 
which  are  connected  with  a  cluster  of  venereal  sores  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  prepuce  ;  both  diseases  being  got  rid  of  at  once.     It  is  also  ad- 
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visable  when,  in  any  case,  the  end  of  a  long  prepuce  is  much  indurated 
or  otherwise  permanently  altered  in  structure. 

[Mr.  Fergusson  is  in  the  habit  of  attaching  together  the  mucous 
membrane  and  integument  at  several  points,  instead  of  only  at  the 
point  of  the  flaps  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  advantage  of  mtroduc- 
mg  several  fine  sutures  is,  that  union  by  primary  adhesion  will  probably 
occur;  and  thus  the  liability  of  cicatrization  and  contractionj  consequent, 
on  the  granulating  process  will  be  obviated  or  diminished,  with  pro- 
portionate diminution  in  the  probability  of  reproduction  of  the  stricture. 
(J'ergusaofij  op.  dt) 

For  the  same  reason,  the  use  of  a  few  sutures  in  the  operation  last 
described  by  Professor  Miller  would  probably  be  an  improvement  upon  it. 

Another  very  neat  operation  is  that  of  Gullerier.  It  is  applicable  to 
those  cases  of  Phymosis,  in  which  the  integuments  do  not  appear  to  be 
much  condensed  or  indurated ;  but  in  which  the  stricture  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  more  unyielding  mucous  membrane.  The  operation  consists  in 
passing  the  blunt-pointed  blade  of  a  pair  of  very  delicate  scissors  be- 
tween the  glans  and  the  prepuce,  while  the  sharp-pointed  blade  is  thrust 
into  the  substance  of  the  prepuce,  being  separated  from  the  other  blade 
by  the  mucous  membrane;  the  latter  is  now  divided  to  a  sufficient  length 
to  allow  the  prepuce  to  be  drawn  back.  This  operation  has  been  fre- 
quently performed  by  Dr.  Peace,  of  this  city,  and  with  success. — ^Ed.] 

Paraphymosis. 

A  tight  preputial  orifice,  reflected  behind  the  glans,  and  permitted  to 
remain  there,  constricts  the  body  of  the  organ,  and  gives  rise  to  very 
unpleasant  consequences.  The  superficial  areolar  tissue  swells  greatly, 
on  each  aspect  of  the  stricture ;  the  glans  swells  too ;  and  an  acute 
inflammatory  process  i^  kindled,  under  unfavorable  circumstances — the 
strangulated  parts  being  obviously  ill  provided  with  the  power  of  resist- 
anoe  or  control.  •  There  is  the  same  necessity  for  relief,  as  in  the  case 
of  strangulated  hernia,  so  far  as  the  preservation  %f  structure  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  relief  is  sought  in  the  same  way.  Reduction  generally  is 
practicable,  in  recent  cases.  The  patient's  trunk  having  been  steadied, 
and  the  parts  well  oiled,  the  surgeon  grasps  the  glans  with  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  and  makes  steady  pressure  thereon,  also  pushing  it 
steadily  from  him ;  at  the  same  time,  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
he  draws  forward  the  constricting  orifice ;  the  object  being  to  push  the 
glans,  diminished  by  pressure,  through  the  narrow  preputial  orifice. 

Failing  in  this,  and  there  being  no  marked  urgency,  another  mode  of 
reduction  may  be  attempted.  The  penis  is  placed  erect,  and  on  the 
glans  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  maintained  for  some  time.  This  may 
have  the  efiect  of  so  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  formerly  turgid  part, 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  replaced  without  much  difficulty  within  its  pre- 
putial covering. 

But  should  these  attempts  at  simple  reduction  fail,  or  should  the  case 
be  already  so  far  advanced  as  not  to  warrant  their  being  practised,  in^ 
cision  is  required.     And  little  more  than  a  scratch  suffices,  if  rightly 
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placed.  The  general  bulge  behind  the  glsns  is  not 
to  be  widely  laid  open ;  hut  it  is  separated,  by 
means  of  the  fingers,  into  its  two  compODent  parts. 
In  the  depth  between  these,  the  constriction  is 
found,  ae  a  narrow  band  or  thread ;  and  that  alone 
requires  division.  AStei  reduction,  the  wound 
seems  a  mere  notch  in  the  preputial  verge. 

If  neglected,  the  glans  may  slough  or  ulcerate 
very  destructively ;  or,  the  glans  remaining  merely 
congested,  the  stricture  may  cause  olceration  of 
the  body  of  the  penis,  opening  the  nrethra,  and 
producing  urinary  fistula.  Operating  lately  on  i 
case  of  this  kind,  in  a  boy,  after  the  paraphjmoeia 
had  existed  unreduced  for  three  months,  I  divided 
a  piece  of  thread  which  encircled  the  penis — deeply 
tha  tws  awdiiDci.  imbedded  in  it — and  which  had  been  secretly  ap- 

plied as  a  jugum,  to  prevent  pnnishmeat  on  account 
of  enuresis  (p.  494). 

When  paraphymosis  and  venereal  ulcer  of  the  elans  coexist,  there  i> 
an  especial  necessity  for  immediate  relief;  otherwise,  acute  phagedena, 
or  sloughing,  cannot  fail  to  supervene.  It  may  happen  that  the  con- 
striction has  been  slight,  and  of  old  standing ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
even  after  extensive  incision  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  reduction  i* 
found  impracticable ;  the  parts  being  firmly  glued  to  their  abnormal  ute 
by  plastic  exudation.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  must  be  contented 
with  simple  relief  of  the  stricture,  by  suitable  incision ;  leaving  reato- 
ration  of  normal  relative  position  to  be  effected,  when  resolution  of  the 
inflammatory  action  has  become  complete. 

Hypotpadiaa. 

This  term  denoteuin  imperfect  condition  of  the  nrethnt,  at  or  near 
its  orifice;  the  result  sometimes  of  accident  or  disease,  but  usually  a  con- 
genital malformation.  There  may  be  a  vestige  of  the  normal  opening 
at  the  apex  of  the  glans,  the  urethra  terminating  somewhere  behind  this: 
or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  canal — to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more — appears  as  if  slit  up,  the  margins  of  the 
wound  having  become  rounded  08";  in  other  words,  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  canal  is  deficient.  In  extreme  cases,  the  whole  antepubi) 
part  of  the  urethra  may  be  thus  imperfect.  The  inconveniences  of  the 
affection  are,  a  scattered  and  ilt-projected  stream  of  urine,  perhaps  ineffi- 
cient emission  of  the  seminal  fluid,  and  a  raw,  congested  state  of  the 
cxposi^d  mucous  membrane.  When  there  is  rather  a  slitting  up,  thu  t 
deficiency  of  parts,  the  edges  may  be  pared  and  brought  together  over  1 
catheter.  When  the  parts  are  actually  deficient,  autoplasty  must  k 
had  recourse  to ;  a  portion  of  integument  being  borrowed  from  the 
neighboring  perineum  or  scrotum,  and  engrafted  into  the  hiatus.  In 
the  minor  cases,  however,  which  constitute  a  decided  majority,  no  inter- 
ference is  necessary ;  the  inconveniences,  if  any,  being  slight. 
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ffpperspadias  or  UpispadiaB. 

This  is  an  analogous,  bnt  opposite  state ;  the  splitting  up — or  ratber 
the  non-development — haying  taken  place  on  the  dorsal  aspect.  The 
chasm  may  extend  from  the  glans  to  tne  symphysis  pubis.  In  general, 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  parts  to  admit  of  paring  the  edges,  and  approxi- 
mating them  by  suture  over  a  catheter.  Immediate  union  is  not  likely 
to  occur  at  every  part ;  but  permanent  closure  may  ultimately  be  ob- 
tained, either  by  repetition  of  the  operation  at  the  unclosed  points,  or 
by  occasional  application  of  the  heated  "wire. 

Imperforate  Urethra. 

A  congenital  malformation,  in  this  respect,  is  obviously  to  be  reme- 
died in  but  one  way ;  by  the  plunge  of  a  round  trocar  and  canula,  in 
the  proper  direction ;  and  by  keeping  the  artificially  constructed  canal 
pervious,  by  the  lodgement  of  a  catheter — changed  occasionally  to  pre- 
vent calculous  deposit. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Penis, 

This  is  found  only  in  the  aged ;  and  frequently,  as  already  stated. 
It  may  be  traced  to  the  irritation  of  congenital  phymosis ;  beginning 
in  the  preputial  orifice,  by  ulceration,  and  extending  thence  to  the  body 
of  the  organ— or,  it  may  be,  beginning  in  the  glans  itself.  The  glaiis 
is  enlarged  and  indurated  ;  ansry  ulcers  penetrate  it  in  various  places ; 
the  body  of  the  penis  suffers  likewise ;  the  lymphatics  on  the  dorsum 
swell  and  harden ;  the  glands  -of  the  groin  are  involved ;  retention  of 
urine  may  ensue,  by  pressure  of  the  secondary  tumors  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder;  the  cachexy  advances;  and  the  patient  perishes — his  end 
perhaps  hastened  by  hemorrhage  from  the  open  and  deep  cancer. 

Nothing  bnt  the  knife  can  afford  a  chance  of  cure.  When  the  pre- 
puce alone  is  affected,  its  removal  is  sufficient.  Sometimes  a  malignant 
ulcer  attacks  the  integument  of  the  body  of  the  penis,  originating  there ; 
it  may  be  long  and  successfully  resisted  in  its  advance,  by  the  dense 
fibrous  fascia  which  invests  the  organ  subintegumentally ;  and,  in  such 
a  case,  removal  of  the  affected  surface  by  dissection  may  suffice.  When 
the  glans  and  body  are  involved,  nothing  short  of  amputation  of  the 
entire  thickness  affords  a  prospect  of  cure — cutting  in  sound  parts,  be- 
tween the  disease  and  the  symphysis  pubis ;  and  the  attempt  is  warrant- 
able, only  when  as  yet  the  lymphatics  show  no  sign  of  implication. 
When  the  glands  are  already  enlarged,  there  is  nothing  left  in  our  power 
but  palliation ;  and,  as  formerly  stated,  puncture  of  the  bladder  above 
the  pubes  may  be  required,  towards  the  close  of  the  case,  on  account  of 
retention  of  urine  (p.  499). 

I  lately  met  with  an  affection  which  strongly  simulated  malignancy. 
In  a  gentleman  of  middle  ase,  one  half  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
prepuce  was  occupied  by  a  flat  growth ;  partly  warty  and  hard,  partly 
smooth  and  villous,  in  every  part  highly  vascular.     This  was  the  seat  of 
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intense  irritation;  the  least  touch  was  agony;  frequently,  pain  shot 
violently  down  the  thigh ;  sleep  was  denied  at*night ;  the  general  health 
was  wasted ;  and  the  patient  professed  himself,  as  he  seemed,  most 
miserable.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  glans  was  red  and  excoriated. 
The  disease  was  remoTed  freely  by  the  knife ;  and  perfect  core  resulted. 

AmptUation  of  the  Penis. 

This  is  had  recourse  to  on  account  of  malignant  disease,  affecting 
the  body  of  the  organ ;  but  only  when  there  is  a  sufficient  space  of 
sound  texture  between  the  disease  and  the  pubes,  and  when  the  glands 
yet  show  no  sign  of  contamination.  The  ordinary  mode  of  perform- 
ance is  exceedingly  simple.  The  organ,  stretched  by  the  left  hand 
pulling  it  outwards,  is  lopped  off  by  one  sweep  of  an  ordinary  ampi- 
tating  knife — ^laid  upon  the  part,  and  moved  rapidly  across  from  point 
to  heel,  or  conversely.  The  integument  is  encouraged  to  contract 
towards  the  pubes ;  so  that,  during  the  pnckerine  of  cicatrisation,  it 
may  not  overlap  and  interfere  with  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Ajid 
this  is  kept  of  the  normal  caliber,  by  a  suitable  use  of  bouffies. 

Ricord's  method  of  operating  is  preferable,  however,  being  well  cal- 
culated to  obviate  the  principal  difficulty — namely,  tendency  to  oontrae- 
tion  in  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Rapid  healing  of  the  wound  is  also 
promoted ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient  covering  is  provided  for 
the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  procedure  is  conducted  thus :  After  ampi- 
tation  in  the  ordinary  way — enough  skin  being  left  to  cover  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  and  no  more — the  surgeon  seizes  with  forceps  the  mueoH 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  and  with  a  pair  of  scissors  makes  four  slidit 
incisions,  so  as  to  form  four  equal  flaps ;  then,  using  a  fine  needle,  which 
carries  a  silk  ligature,  he  unites  each  flap  of  membrane  to  the  skin  bv  a 
suture.  The  wound  heals  by  the  first  intention ;  adhesions  form  be- 
tween the  skin  and  mucous  membrane ;  and  these  textures  become  con- 
tinuous— a  condition  analogous  to  what  is  observed  at  the  other  natural 
outlets  of  the  body.  The  cicatrix  then  contracting — instead  of  opera^ 
ing  prejudicially,  as  in  the  old  method — tends  to  open  the  urethra,  bj 
pulling  its  lining  membrane  outwards. 

When,  in  the  case  of  a  short  stump,  inconvenience  results  from  in- 
ability to  direct  the  stream  of  urine  in  a  sufficiently  outward  jet,  the 
deficiency  of  the  organ  may  be  temporarily  compensated,  when  the 
patient  makes  water,  by  a  mechanical  adaptation — a  funnel-shaped 
canula,  of  sufficient  length,  its  base  resting  on  the  pubes. 

Travers  on  Phymosis  and  ParaphjmosiB,  Lond.  1818.  Earle  and  TraTen  on  Ckimnej- 
Sweeper's  Cancer,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xiL  Larrej,  M^m.  de  la  Chir.  Militaire,  too. 
ii.  p.  110.  Titlej,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  71.  Liston,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jo«r 
nal,  vol.  xix.  p.  566,  1823.  Key,  Case  of  Hoo  Loo,  Med.  Gazette,  toL  viiL  p.  9§,  IS3I. 
Bergson,  Die  Beschneidung  vom  Historichen,  &o.  Berlin,  1844. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

Thb  affections  included  in  this  chapter  are  considered  very  briefly, 
the  great  majority  belonging  to  the  exclusive  province  of  the  obstetric 
practitioner. 

Inflammation  of  the  Vulva 

Occurs  at  all  ages.     In  the  adult,  it  presents  no  marked  peculiarity  in 
its  history  or  treatment. 

In  the  child,  it  forms  the  disease  generallv  called  infantile  gonorrhoea, 
or  infantile  leucorrhoea.  This  affection,  which  was  long  mistaken  for 
the  r^ult  of  attempted  impure  connection,  may  occur  at  any  period  of 
•dolescenoe.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  delicate,  unhealthy  children  ; 
and  more  among  the  children  of  the  lower  than  of  the  higher  classes. 
Not  unfreqaently  it  comes  on  during  convalescence  from  the  eruptive 
fevers,  or  during  teething  (p.  522). 

Sometimes  no  cause  can  be  assigned ;  or  it  may  be  induced  by  worms 
or  other  rectal  irritation,  by  want  of  cleanliness,  or  by  exposure  of  the 
parts  to  damp  and  cold. 

The  symptoms  are,  constant  irritation  and  pain,  so  that  the  child  is 
frequently  moving  its  hand  towards  the  part ;  pain  and  scalding  in 
making  water,  to  which  the  calls  are  sometimes  inordinately  frequent ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  ordinary  signs  of  slight  febrile  excitement. 

On  inspecting  the  pudenda,  thev  are  found  bathed  in  pus;  the  whole 
surface  of  the  vulva  is  swollen,  red,  and  tender;  and  there  is  frequently, 
on  and  around  the  vulva,  an  eruption  of  a  few  red  and  inflamed  spots, 
whioh  may  either  disappear,  or  go  on  to  form  small  pustules. 

Treatment  is  simple.  In  mild  cases,  nothing  but  cleanliness  may  be 
required.  In  the  more  severe,  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  laxative  and 
-alterative  medicine,  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  to  allay  feverish  irrita- 
tion by  hot  bathing,  to  apply  locally  hot  fomentations  at  the  outset,  and 
subsequently  to  use  various  washes — as  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  decoction  of  poppies  is  often  useful 
to  remove  irritation.  If  the  skin  is  broken,  care  must  be  taken,  during 
the  healing,  to  prevent  cohesion  of  the  labia. 

Sometimes  the  disease  affects  children  along  with  a  low  form  of 
fever;  and  the  inflammation  may  go  on  to  sloughing.  The  vulva  is  also 
sometimes  the  seat  of  extensive  and  unhealthy  ulceration,  and  of  noma^ 
with  accompanying  fever  of  a  low  typhoid  character. 
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Abscess  of  the  Vulva 

May  be  the  result  of  mechanical  violence,  or  the  secondary  oonseqiieiiee 
of  sangmneoos  extravasation  into  the  subcntaneons  or  sobmnooiu  areohr 
tissue.  It  may  follow  erysipelas,  or  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  of 
the  glandules  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  part,  arising  without  asMgna- 
ble  cause.  Occasionally,  there  is  a  succession  of  sucn  abacesaea  in  the 
vulva ;  apparently- induced  by  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  vagina, 
or  of  the  deeper-seated  organs.  It  is  a  common  affection  of  prosti- 
tutes ;  and  in  them  frequently  ends  by  forming  fistuln.  Whoi  the  dis- 
ease is  a  consequence  of  sanguineous  extravasation,  it  also  80«netim« 
ends  in«fistula;  the  purulent  deposit  extending,  like  the  aangiimeoin, 
from  the  vulva  upwards  along  the  walls  of  the  vagina— or  in  other  di- 
rections, as  toward  the  anus. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  abscess  in  this  situation  does  not  materi- 
ally differ  in  any  respect  from  its  history  as  originating  elsewhere. 
Generally,  the  accompanying  pain  is  severe ;  but  if  the  abscess  has  fol- 
lowed extravasation  of  blood,  the  pain  and  constitutional  symptoms  may 
be  comparatively  slight. 

The  affection  is  distinguished  from  thrombus  by  the  preeenoe  of  more 
or  less  fever,  by  the  acuteness  of  the  pain  and  tenderness,  by  gradsil 
progress  of  the  swelling,  and  by  the  color  of  the  integument  over  it ; 
from  varicose  veins  of  the  vulva,  by  its  sensibility  on  pressure ;  W  its 
tension,  and  by  not  disappearing  when  the  patient  lies  down ;  niNi 
hernia,  by  the  absence  of  impulse  on  coughing,  its  history,  progrsM, 
&c.  There  is  no  special  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment.  The 
abscess  should  be  opened  early ;  and,  in  preference,  from  the  skin,  not 
from  the  mucous  membrane.  Every  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  en- 
couragement of  speedy  healing,  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  of  tke 
formation  of  fistula.  If,  in  spite  of  all  care,  Skfist%da  vaginst  does  form, 
and  proves  tedious,  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  fistula  in 
ano  (p.  416). 

Thrombus  of  the  Vulva 

May  be  in  either  labium,  or  in  both.  It  is  most  frequently  eansed  by  tke 
efforts  of  parturition ;  but  may  also  follow  external  violence,  efforts  it 
stool,  &c.  Persons  affected  with  varicocele  of  the  labia  are  predisposed 
to  the  affection.  The  thrombus  may  attain  to  very  laree  size,  so  as,  in 
the  case  of  parturition,  to  prove  an  obstruction.  In  such  circumstaDces, 
the  treatment  consists  in  making  a  free  incision,  evacuating  the  blood 
and  coagula,  and  restraining  hemorrhage  by  pressure  ;  with  or  witkoat 
stuflSng  of  the  wound.  In  tne  case  of  actnoental  wound  risk  by  liesior- 
rhage  is  great. 

If  the  tumor  is  small,  it  may  cause  no  uneasiness;  and  raqoiref 
no  treatment,  except  the  use  of  cooling  and  discuti^it  lotioBS,  witH 
rest. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

The  affections  included  in  this  chapter  are  considered  very  briefly, 
the  great  majority  belonging  to  the  exclusive  province  of  the  obstetric 
practitioner. 

Inflammation  of  the  Vulva 

Occurs  at  all  ages.     In  the  adult,  it  presents  no  marked  peculiarity  in 
its  history  or  treatment. 

In  the  child,  it  forms  the  disease  generally  called  infantile  gonorrhoea, 
or  infantile  leucorrhoea.  This  affection,  which  was  long  mistaken  for 
the  result  of  attempted  impure  connection,  may  occur  at  any  period  of 
adolescence.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  delicate,  unhealthy  children  ; 
and  more  among  the  children  of  the  lower  than  of  the  higher  classes. 
Not  unfrequently  it  comes  on  during  convalescence  from  the  eruptive 
fevers,  or  during  teething  (p.  522). 

Sometimes  no  cause  can  be  assigned;  or  it  may  be  induced  by  worms 
or  other  rectal  irritation,  by  want  of  cleanliness,  or  by  exposure  of  the 
parts  to  damp  and  cold. 

The  symptoms  are,  constant  irritation  and  pain,  so  that  the  child  is 
frequently  moving  its  hand  towards  the  part ;  pain  and  scalding  in 
making  water,  to  which  the  calls  are  sometimes  inordinately  frequent ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  ordinary  signs  of  slight  febrile  excitement. 

On  inspecting  the  pudenda,  they  are  found  bathed  in  pus;  the  whole 
surface  of  the  vulva  is  swollen,  red,  and  tender;  and  there  is  frequently, 
on  and  around  the  vulva,  an  eruption  of  a  few  red  and  inflamed  spots, 
which  may  either  disappear,  or  go  on  to  form  small  pustules. 

Treatment  is  simple.  In  mild  cases,  nothing  but  cleanliness  may  be 
required.  In  the  more  severe,  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  laxative  and 
•alterative  medicine,  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  to  allay  feverish  irrita- 
tion by  hot  bathing,  to  apply  locally  hot  fomentations  at  the  outset,  and 
subsequently  to  use  various  washes — as  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ailver,  or  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  decoction  of  poppies  is  often  useful 
to  remove  irritation.  If  the  skin  is  broken,  care  must  be  taken,  during 
the  healing,  to  prevent  cohesion  of  the  labia. 

Sometimes  the  disease  affects  children  along  with  a  low  form  of 
fever;  and  the  inflammation  may  go  on  to  sloughing.  The  vulva  is  also 
sometimes  the  seat  of  extensive  and  unhealthy  ulceration,  and  of  noma^ 
with  accompanying  fever  of  a  low  typhoid  character. 
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camphor  and  chalk  powder  in  equal  parts ;  or  calomel — to  dost  on  the 
part.  Simple  iced  water ;  or  very  warm  water ;  or  infusion  of  tobacco, 
with  borax  or  carbonate  of  soda  added ;  or  Goulard's  lotion ;  or  deeo^ 
tion  of  poppies,  with  sugar  of  lead ;  or  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver ;  or  camphor  mixture,  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  or  dilated  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  or  solution  of  borax  with  sulphate  of  morphia — as  lotions. 
Among  ointments,  the  diluted  citrine,  the  mercurial,  the  hydrocyanic, 
the  sugar  of  lead,  are  recommended ;  as  also  borax  and  honey. 

Malignant  Ulcer  of  External  Parts 

Occasionally  shows  itself.  It  is  recognized  by  the  ordinary  charaeten 
of  malignant  ulceration,  and  demands  the  ordinary  treatment.  Earij 
and  wide  removal  is  the  only  remedy. 

Sometimes  the  labia  are  found  enlarged,  and  more  or  less  extensivdj 
and  deeply  ulcerated ;  forming  a  disease  which,  from  its  intractability, 
may  well  be  called  malignant;  although  it  has  no  other  character  of  a 
cancerous  sore.  Strong  caustics  may  succeed  in  producing  healing 
action ;  but  if  not,  the  knife  must  be  resorted  to. 

Tumors  of  the  Labia. 

In  the  Lahiumy  fatty  tumors  are  the  most  common ;  easily  remov- 
able by  the  knife.  Simple  enlargement  sometimes  takes  place  in  one 
labium,  or  in  both ;  constituting  a  tumor  analogous  to  the  Elephanti- 
asis Scroti  of  the  male  (p.  584). 

Encysted  tumors  occasionally  form  ;  when  of  small  size,  removable  bv 
incision,  and  evulsion  of  the  cyst ;  when  large,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
regular  dissection.  Hernial  tumors,  be  it  remembered,  are  also  met 
with  in  the  labium  ;  recognizable  by  the  ordinary  signs,  and  amenable 
to  the  ordinary  treatment.  Varicocele  is  also  common  in  this  situation 
(p.  94). 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Clitoris  and  Nymphae. 

These  parts  are  liable  to  simple  enlargement.  Ordinary  cases  require 
no  remedial  interference.  But  it  may  happen,  that  the  swellings  are 
not  only  inconvenient  by  their  bulk,  but  also  of  a  suspicious  character 
as  regards  malignancy ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  removal  by  the 
knife  may  become  necessary. 

A  Med  Fleshy  Excrescence  in  the  Orifice  of  the  Urethra 

Is  productive  of  intense  suffering,  on  account  of  the  part's  extreme 
sensibility  to  the  urine,  and  to  all  external  influences.  It  is  easily  made 
to  bleed,  and  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a  pea ;  sometimes  aa  large 
as  a  small  hazel-nut ;  usually  at  the  verge  of  the  canal,  partially  pro- 
jecting, but  sometimes  also  prolonged  upwards  into  the  urethra ;  aD'l 
sometimes  it  forms  a  complete  circle  surrounding  it.  The  only  remedy 
is  by  excision  ;  or  by  simple  ablation,  followed  by  the  use  of  an  escharo- 
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tic  to  repress  growth.  During  healing  of  the  wound,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  is  of  much  use  in  restraining  inordinate  sensibility;  applied 
lightly,  every  alternate  day.  But  the  growth  is  apt  to  reappear;  again 
demanding  treatment. 

Laceration  of  the  Perineutm. 

This  is  a  casualty  of  parturition ;  the  parts  tearing  down  towards  the 
anus — perhaps  with  implication  of  the  bowel.  The  wound  is  kept  clean, 
and  approximation  is  effected  and  maintained  by  adduction  of  the  thighs. 
By  and  by,  the  healing  process  is  stimulated  by  medicated  water-dress- 
ing. If  necessary,  the  unclosed  portion,  having  had  its  edges  made  raw 
by  the  bistoury,  is  brought  together  by  means  of  the  quilled  suture — 
the  form  of  suture  found  most  suitable,  in  almost  all  cases  of  solution 
of  continuity  in  these  parts.  Suture  in  the  recent  state  of  the  injury 
is  quite  improper ;  and  should  in  fact  be  long  delayed,  as  nature  gene- 
rally makes  sufiScient  reparation. 

[After  the  closing  of  the  wound  by  the  quilled  suture,  it  will  often  be 
found  that  the  edges  are  subjected  to  considerable  tension,  and  the 
sutures  dangerously  strained.  Under  such  circumstances  the  expedient 
of  Dieffenbach  will  be  found  an  important  addition  to  the  ordinary  ope- 
ration. It  consists  in  making  an  incision  on  each  side  of,  and  parallel 
with  the  wound,  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  from  its 
margins,  and  deep  enough  to  relax  the  strain  upon  the  sutures.  These 
incisions  will  close  by  granulations,  and  the  original  wound  having  been 
pared,  will  be  more  likely  to  unite  by  primary  adhesion. — ^Ed.] 

Vaginal  Fistula, 

Of  this  there  are  three  varieties :  Vesico- vaginal,  Urethro-vaginal, 
and  Recto-vaginal ;  all  the  result,  usually,  of  accident  in  parturition. 
By  an  unskilful  use  of  instruments,  the  parts  are  torn ;  or,  they  are 
subjected  to  prolonged  and  severe  pressure  by  the  child's  head,  and 
doughing  consequently  ensues. 

Ve9ico-vaginal  Fistula  denotes  an  abnormal  communication  between 
the  vagina  and  bladder.  During  parturition,  the  parts  suffer  irrecover- 
able injury.  Shortly  afterward[s  a  slough  may  separate ;  if  the  urine 
have  not  been  previously  discharged,  a  gush  follows ;  and  afterwards,  a 
draining  away  of  that  fluid  remains ;  or  there  may  be  a  discharge  of 
urine,  per  vaginam,  from  the  first.  The  patient  is  in  constant  discom- 
fort and  suffering.  In  spite  of  every  attention,  congestion  and  excoria- 
tion of  the  external  parts  ensue ;  and  if  constant  diligence  is  not  applied 
to  maintain  cleanliness  both  of  person  and  dress,  the  patient's  proximity 
may  be  noisome  to  others.  As  the  chasm  closes,  the  discharge  dimi- 
nishes. In  some  rare  cases,  spontaneous  closure  may  be  complete.  In 
the  great  majority,  an  aperture  remains ;  sometimes  such  as  will  barely 
admit  a  common  director ;  sometimes  a  loathsome  chasm,  admitting 
several  fingers.  The  aperture  usually  is  in  the  mesial  aspect  behind  the 
origin  of  the  urethra.  It  can  be  felt  by  the  finger;  and  may  be  disclosed 
by  the  bivalve  speculum;  or  flat  copper  spatulae  may  be  used  to  hold 
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aside  the  walls  of  the  vagina.  In  consequence  of  this  canal  having 
suffered  other  injuries,  it  may  become  distorted  and  irregular ;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  fistula,  if  small,  may  in  consequence  be  very  difficult. 
Detection  is  effected  by  placing  a  metallic  catheter  in  the  bladder,  and 
examining  the  septum  upon  the  catheter  by  a  finger  introduced  per  vagi- 
nam ;  or  a  probe  may  be  passed  from  the  vagina  through  any  sinus,  till 
it  come  in  contact  with  the  catheter.  The  existence  of  this  abnormal 
state  does  not  necessarily  prevent  reimpregnation. 

Treatment,  palliative  or  radical,  shoula  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  discovery  of  the  disease.  The  former  consists  in 
taking  measures  calculated  to  prevent  the  constant  and  involuntarv 
discharge  of  urine ;  the  latter  implies  an  attempt  to  close  the  abnormal 
aperture  of  communication.  It  is  quite  possible  to  dilate  the  vagina ; 
to  expose  the  injured  parts ;  to  pare  the  edges  of  the  opening  by  a 
bistoury  in  sitUy  or  after  bringing  them  externally  by  traction  with  the 
volsella;  to  effect  approximation  by  suture,  by  means  of  such  instruments 
as  are  employed  in  staphyloraphd;  and  to  leave  a  catheter  in  the  urethra, 
so  as  to  conduct  off  the  urine  before  it  distends  the  bladder.  Some- 
times, however,  the  catheter  cannot  be  tolerated ;  and  then  the  prospect 
is  less  hopeful.  All  this  can  be  done,  with  difficulty  to  the  operator, 
and  pain  to  the  patient ;  but  a  successful  issue  is  extremely  improbable. 
The  ligatures  may  remain  in  situ  even  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  all 
the  urine  be  naturally  discharged  for  that  time,  without  adhesion  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound  having  been  effected.  And  so  discouraging  has  been 
the  result  of  such  attempts  hitherto,  that  many  surgeons  are  agreed  in 
the  propriety  of  treating  most  cases  of  severe  Vesico-vaginal  Fiatola  by 
palliative  means  alone.  The  minor  cases  are  remediable  by  simpler 
procedure ;  the  occasional  use  of  heated  iron.  The  part  is  exposed  by 
means  of  curved  wooden  spatuljB,  or  by  an  ivory  speculum  with  an 
aperture  in  its  side.  If  a  metallic  speculum  is  used,  the  cautery  must 
be  handled  with  care,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  instrument.  The  iron,  at 
a  white  heat,  is  accurately  applied  to  the  aperture;  and,  at  long  intervals, 
the  application  is  repeated.  The  judicious  operator,  who  wisely  seeks 
only  the  remote,  cicatrizing,  and  puckering  effect  of  the  bum,  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  make  the  interval  shorter  than  three  weeks ;  and  often 
a  much  longer  period  may  be  found  advisable.  At  the  same  time,  all 
avoidable  exertion  is  abstained  from,  the  recumbent  posture  is  main- 
tained as  much  as  possible,  the  vagina  is  temporarily  occupied  by  a 
sponge  or  other  plug,  cleanliness  is  much  attended  to,  and  the  marital 
use  of  the  parts  must,  of  course,  be  utterly  abstained  from.  Mere 
fistuljB  are  quite  curable  in  this  way.  And  in  the  case  of  any  opening. 
not  of  larger  size  that  what  is  barely  sufficient  to  admit  the  end  of  the 
little  finger,  cure  may  bo  thus  attempted.  In  small  fistulse,  the  appli- 
cation of  lunar  caustic  every  three  or  four  days  is  occasionally  effectual. 

Palliative  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  the  adjuvant  means  just 
mentioned  ;  occupying  the  vagina  by  a  restraining  plug  ;  attending  to 
cleanliness  ;  preventing  filth,  fetor,  and  excoriation.  Probably  the  best 
means  of  occupying  the  vagina  is  by  a  piece  of  sponge,  repeatedly 
changed ;  or  by  a  pyriform  caoutchouc  bottle  of  moderate  size  ;  enve- 
loped in  a  piece  of  oiled  silk ;  introduced  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and 
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then  inflated  by  means  of  a  nozzle  and  stopcock — or  by  means  of  such 
a  valve  as  is  used  in  air-tight  cushions.  Thus  accurate  compression  is 
made  on  the  aperture,  so  as  to  prevent  escape  of  urine  ;  and  both  com- 
fort and  cleanliness  are  obtained.  The  bottle  is  withdrawn  daily,  the 
air  being  previously  permitted  to  escape  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  vagina 
may  be  cleared  of  accumulated  secretion  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and 
fetor  may  be  removed  by  a  solution  of  the  chlorides.  The  bottle,  having 
been  cleaned,  is  replaced. 

Immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  something  may  be 
done  to  favor  spontaneous  contraction  of  the  aperture,  and  perhaps 
spontaneous  cure.  The  patient  is  directed  to  lie  as  much  as  possible  on 
her  face;  a  catheter  is  constantly  retained — being  removed  only  for  the 
purpose  of  being  cleaned ;  a  sponge,  or  some  dressing,  which  must  be 
changed  with  great  gentleness,  is  placed  in  the  vagina,  of  sufficient  size 
to  exert  a  moderate  closing  pressure  on  the  injured  part — so  as  to  pre- 
vent cohesion  of  the  wound  to  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  with  consequent 
complication  of  the  case.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  catheter  cannot, 
in  all  cases,  be  tolerated,  and  consequently  the  benefit  of  this  plan  of 
treatment  is  lost.  The  bowels  are  kept  gently  open,  so  as  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  straining. 

[Much  attention  has  been  devoted,  in  this  country,  to  the  treatment 
of  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  and  it  is  believed  that  unusual  success  has  been 
gained,  particularly  by  Dr.  Hayward,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Mettaiier,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Dr.  Sims,  of  Alabama.  Dr.  Hayward  is  stated,  by  Dr.  Sims, 
to  have  performed  the  first  successful  operation  in  the  ITnited  States, 
for  this  affection. 

Dr.  Hayward*s  operation  consists  in  introducing  a  large  bougie  of 
highly  polished  whalebone,  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  by 
means  of  which  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  is  depressed  by  an 
assistant,  and  thus  the  fistula  brought  into  view.  The  margin  of  the 
orifice  is  pared  by  scissors  or  knife,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina  dissected  up  from  its  connections  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
lines.  This  latter  step  was  taken  in  order  to  gain  a  larger  surface  for 
union  to  take  place,  and  partly  to  obviate  the  necessity  or  the  liability 
of  passing  the  sutures  through  the  bladder.  Finally,  a  needle,  holding 
a  thread,  was  inserted  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  and 
the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  at  about  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the  edge 
of  the  fistula,  carried  across  the  latter,  and  brought  out  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  the  cellular 
tissue,  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  orifice  at  which 
it  was  first  introduced.  Three  such  sutures  were  passed,  and  then 
tied,  or  more  if  necessary. 

For  the  operation  the  patient  is  placed  as  for  lithotomy,  and  etherized ; 
afterwards,  she  is  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  side,  and  a  catheter  is  retained 
in  the  bladder  for  a  few  days,  being  removed  sufficiently  often  for 
cleansing ;  but  later,  it  is  only  introduced  every  three  hours  to  remove 
what  urine  has  collected. 

Dr.  Hayward  has  thus  operated  twenty  times  on  nine  patients ;  on 
one  patient  six  times,  on  another  J{t;e  times,  on  two  twice,  and  on  five 
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once  each.     Of  these,  three  were  entirely  cored ;  five  were  relieved,  and 
one  was  not  benefited.' 

The  operation  of  Dr.  Mettauer  does  not  differ  materiallj  from  the 
preceding,  excepting  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  is  not 
raised  around  the  fistula,  and  the  sutures  are  made  of  fine  leaden  wire 
instead  of  thread.  These  wires  are  left  hanging  from  the  vagina,  and 
on  the  third,  and  again  on  the  seventh  day,  the  sutures  are  tightened 
(Am.  Journal^  July,  1847). 

Dr.  Sims  has  contributed  to  the  American  JoumaHor  January,  1852, 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  all  the  different  steps 
of  his  operation,  and  the  instruments  he  employs,  are  fully  described, 
and  illustrated  with  numerous  drawings.  There  are  several  peculiarities 
in  Dr.  Sims's  procedure  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  although  the  details 
are  too  numerous  to  be  introduced  here. 

Instead  of  placing  the  patient  upon  her  back,  as  is  recommended  by 
most  operators.  Dr.  Sims  places  her  upon  her  knees,  the  nates  being 
elevated,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  depressed ;  the  vagina  is  then 
opened,  and  the  recto-vaginal  septum  elevated  by  means  of  a  peculiar 
^^  lever  speculum'*  held  by  an  assistant.  Sometimes,  where  a  particularly 
strong  light  is  required,  the  sunlight  is  made  to  fall  upon  a  small 
mirror,  so  placed  as  to  throw  a  bright  reflection  upon  the  part  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

The  margin  of  the  fistula  is  pared,  as  in  other  operations,  the  instru- 
ments used  being,  however,  somewhat  peculiar. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  in  this  proceeding,  is  the  kind  of  future 
employed.  The  thread  is  of  annealed  silver  wire  as  fine  as  horsehur. 
It  is  introduced  at  about  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  opening, 
pushed  deeply  into  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  without  entering  the  blad- 
der, however,  and  brought  out  just  at  the  edge  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  latter,  at  the  margin  of  the  fistula ;  it  is  then  carried  across  the 
chasm,  and  thrust  through  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before,  reappearing  at  the  same  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
fistula.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  several  instruments,  very 
simple,  yet  very  advantageous.  After  as  many  wires  are  passed  as  are 
considered  requisite,  at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  they  are 
tightened  by  clamps,  so  that  Dr.  Sims  terms  this  suture  the  *'  clamp 
suture.'*  A  solid  leaden  rod,  a  little  longer  than  the  fistula,  and  a  line 
in  diameter,  or  an  equally  small  silver  tube,  perfectly  smoothed  and 
polished,  is  perforated  at  the  proper  distances  by  holes  through  which 
the  silver  suture  wires  are  passed,  and  secured  either  by  twisting  around 
the  bar,  or  by  being  passed  through  small  perforated  shot,  and  bent 
firmly  over ;  thus  the  distal  ends  of  the  wires  are  secured.  The  proxi- 
mal end  of  each  wire  is  then,  in  the  same  manner,  passed  through  its 
appropriate  hole  in  another  similar  bar,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
vagiltti,  and  placed  parallel  with  the  proximal  margin  of  the  fistula: 
the  bars  are  approximated  as  closely  as  is  deemed  advisable — not  too 
closely,  lest  strangulation  be  induced — and  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  se- 
cured as  in  the  first  case,  and  cut  off. 

'  American  Journal  Mod.  JSci.  vol.  xxiv.  18.j9;  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  Anri^ 
1851. 
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On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  an  examination  is 
made  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  parts,  and  again  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day ;  if  the  sutures  are  not  producing  any  unpleasant  effects 
thev  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  day. 

in  order  to  prevent  any  injurious  action  of  the  urine  upon  the 
wound,  Dr.  Sims  retains  in  the  bladder  a  silver  catheter  of  a  peculiar 
form,  so  shaped,  indeed,  that  it  maintains  itself  in  the  bladder,  without 
any  retentive  means  being  necessary. 

The  recumbent  posture  is  to  be  strictlv  maintained,  and  the  catheter 
is  to  be  worn,  for  at  least  fifteen  days,  when  Dr.  Sims  usually  finds  that 
the  orifice  has  become  pretty  firmly  closed.  The  bowels  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  moved,  and,  to  secure  their  quiescence,  opium  is  used  as 
freely  as  may  be  necessary. 

A  variety  of  vaginal  fistula,  not  enumerated  in  the  text,  is  the  vesico- 
uterinej  in  which  the  urine  passes  into  the  uterus,  through  a  fistulous 
orifice  in  the  bladder,  and  thence  into  the  vagina. 

This  affection  seems  to  have  been  first  pointed  out  by  Madame  La- 
chapelle,  and  subsequently  more  clearly  by  Stoltz,  of  Strasbourg ;  more 
recently  still,  M.  Jobert  (de  Lamballe)  has  given  it  a  prominent  place 
in  his  Traits  des  Fiatules^  Paris,  1852. 

The  seat  of  vesico-uterine  fistula  is  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  above  the  attach- 
ment of  the  vagina.  Generally,  it  is  below  the  point  of  peritoneal  re- 
flexion, involving  the  latter  membrane  only  when  higher  up  and  more 
extensive  than  usual.  Ordinarily,  too,  only  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
cervix  uteri  is  implicated  ;  but  it  has  happened  that  the  cause  which  has 
produced  the  anterior  orifice  has  also  acted  upon  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  uterine  canal,  inducing  sloughing  there,  and  thus  permitting  the 
urine  to  pass  from  the  bladder  directly  through  and  across  the  cervical 
canal  of  the  womb,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  behind  the  latter,  forming 
a  double  fistula,  a  vesico-uterine  and  utero-abdominal ;  this  was  the  con- 
dition in  the  case  published  by  Stoltz.     (See  Jobert,  Traiti^  p.  14.) 

The  fistulous  orifice  is  sometimes  round,  sometimes  irregular ;  and 
occasionally  it  is  lined  by  a  firm  membrane.  The  os  uteri  may  be 
healthy,  but  is  more  commonly  partially  destroyed ;  the  canal  of  the 
cervix  is  red  and  vascular,  sometimes  studded  with  indurations. 

The  cause  of  this  accidental  communication  is  unusual  and  long  con- 
tinued pressure  of  the  child's  head,  in  parturition,  due  either  to  the 
large  size  of  the  head,  or  to  deformity  of  the  pelvis  ;  or,  again,  to  the 
unskilful  use  of  instruments,  or  to  pressure  of  fragments  of  bone  after 
craniotomy. 

The  sign  by  which  the  accident  may  be  recognized  is,  the  constant 
escape  of  urine  by  the  vagina,  when  the  patient  is  recumbent,  and  its 
partial  flow  when  she  is  standing.  But  the  detection  of  the  site  of  the 
fistula  is  not  easy ;  the  speculum  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  betray  it,  for 
though  the  urine  may  pass  into  the  speculum  seemingly  from  the  uterus, 
it  can  only  be  proved  to  come  from  the  uterine  cavity  by  alternately 
opening  and  closing  the  os  uteri,  by  injecting  fluid  into  the  bladder, 
and  observing  its  free  exit  from  the  cervix,  by,  if  possible,  passing  a 
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sound  into  the  bladder,  and  meeting  it  with  one  introdaced  through  the 
OS  uteri. 

The  treatment  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Caustics  cannot  he 
relied  upon,  partly  on  account  of  the  situation  and  functions  of  the 
parts  implicated,  partly  because  of  the  great  loss  of  substance  wludi 
has  occurred.  The  employment  of  the  knife  and  sutorC)  thoreforey 
can  alone  be  trusted  for  the  radical  cure. 

In  the  use  of  these  means,  M.  Jobert  has  certainly  displayed  mach 
originality  in  device,  and  boldness  in  executing.  One  difficulty,  indeed 
the  first,  to  be  overcome,  was  the  concealed  situation  of  the  fistula^  and 
the  consequent  obstacle  imposed  upon  any  inspection.  In  order  to  sur- 
mount this,  M.  Jobert  diligently  examined  the  connections  of  the  parts 
in  the  subject,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  neck  of  the  ntema  might 
be  pretty  freely  divided  laterally^  in  the  direction  of  the  commissures, 
without  danger  of  wounding  the  peritoneum.  This  division  may  safely 
be  extended  as  high  up  as  the  attachment  of  the  vagina,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  continued  much  above  this  point.  The  uterine  artery  was  not 
divided  in  M.  Jobert's  experiments  when  the  incision  was  limited  as 
recommended. 

The  operation,  then,  which  he  advises,  consists  in  making  a  seetion 
on  each  side  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  in  the  line  of  the  lateral  com- 
missures; the  division  being  carried  high  enough  up  to  enable  the 
operator  to  gain  a  good  view  and  command  of  the  vesical  fistula,  which 
is  to  be  sought  for  at  the  point  where  the  bladder  rests  upon  the  ante- 
rior face  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  best  instrument  for  dividing 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  is  a  pair  of  strong,  blunt-pointed  scissors,  the  os 
uteri  having  been  previously  seized  with  two  pairs  of  claw-pointed 
forceps,  and  drawn  down  towards  the  vaginal  orifice,  where  it  is  held 
by  an  assistant.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  having  been  divided,  two  flaps 
are  thus  made,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  former  is  thrown  for- 
ward and  upwards,  and  the  fistulous  opening  is  consequently  exposed  to 
view ;  its  edges  are  now  paired  by  means  of  a  scalpel,  and  then  are 
brought  into  accurate  apposition,  and  retained  in  contact  by  sutures. 

If  this  simpler  operation  proves  effectual,  and  the  fistula  remains 
closed,  well.  If  not,  or  if  from  any  cause  the  edges  cannot  be  properly 
approximated,  then  M.  Jobert  has  another  resource  to  fall  back  upon. 
He  makes  raw  the  surface  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  from  the 
lower  margin  of  the  fistula  downwards,  then  brings  together  the  two 
flaps  of  the  neck  previously  made  in  the  performance  of  the  first  opera- 
tion, and  retains  them  in  apposition  by  three  sutures,  one  on  each  side. 
and  one  in  the  middle.  Thus,  the  communication  between  the  uterine 
cavity  and  the  vagina  is  completely  cut  off,  and  the  menstrual  blood 
will  pass  into  the  bladder  at  each  monthly  period.  During  the  treat- 
ment after  either  operation,  a  catheter  is  retained  in  the  bladder,  until 
the  urine  manifests  a  disposition  to  pass  naturally ;  or,  if  the  blad- 
der be  too  irritable  for  this,  the  water  is  frequently  removed  by  the 
instrument. 

M.  Jobert  reports  a  case  in  full,  in  which  the  first  operation  was 
successfully  performed.  The  text  is  illustrated  by  wood-cuts,  so  that 
the  steps  of  the  operations  are  easily  followed. 
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Another  yariety  of  the  affection  is  the  venco-utero-vaginaly  produced 
by  the  same  cause  which  induced  the  preceding,  but  differing  from  the 
other  in  that  the  destructive  process  has  attacked  the  vagina,  at  the 
point  of  its  connection  with  the  uterus,  as  well  as  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
The  loss  of  substance  may  be  so  great  that  nothing  but  a  vestige  of  the 
nock  of  the  womb  remains,  while  the  whole  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina 
is  wanting.  Abnormal  adhesions  not  unfrequently  exist,  the  result  of 
inflammation,  so  that  the  uterus  cannot  be  drawn  towards  the  ostium 
vaginae,  and  the  us6  of  instruments  is  very  much  interfered  with. 

The  principle  of  the  operation  which  M.  Jobert  recommends  for  this 
deformity,  is  the  same  as  that  already  detailed.  He  pares  the  edges 
of  the  fistulous  communication,  and  also  that  portion  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  which  remains,  and  unites  them  together  by  sutures,  at  the  same 
time  making  various  incisions  into  the  vagina  and  adventitious  mem- 
branes, of  such  forms,  and  to  such  extent,  and  in  such  situations,  as  to 
allow  the  parts  to  yield,  so  that  no  tension  or  strain  comes  upon  the 
sutures.  The  latter  are  passed  pretty  deeply  through  the  substance  of 
the  tissues,  and  are  withdrawn  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Thus,  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  has  escaped  destruction, 
which  is  generally  but  the  posterior  wall,  is  made  to  assist  in  closing 
the  gap  like  a  flap,  and  consequently  the  communication  between  the 
uterine  cavity  and  the  vagina  is  cut  off,  the  catamenial  exudation 
escaping  from  the  former  into  the  bladder. 

M.  Jobert  reports,  in  full,  four  remarkable  cases,  illustrative  of  the 
different  steps  in  this  complicated  procedure;  of  these,  three  were 
entirely  cured,  and  one  died  of  peritonitis,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the 
operation. 

An  important  element  of  success  in  all  the  operations  practised  by 
M.  Jobert,  consists  in  the  liberating  incisions  which  he  makes  in  the 
parts  near  the  points  of  sutures,  so  as  to  prevent  any  strain  or  traction 
upon  the  latter. — Ed,] 

Ureihr<hV(ig%nal  Fistula  denotes  a  preternatural  communication  be- 
tween the  vagina  and  the  urethra  ;  caused,  probably,  by  the  imprudent 
use  of  instruments.  In  general,  the  same  disagreeable  results  occur 
as  in  the  former  case.  Sometimes  there  is  power  of  retention  ;  but,  in 
evacuating  the  urine,  it  trickles  through  the  vagina,  and  over  the  limbs. 
The  treatment  is  the  same,  but  more  frequently  successful. 

Recto-vaginal  Fistula. — Laceration  of  the  septum  between  the  vagina 
and  the  bowel  takes  place,  by  the  rash  use  of  instruments,  or  by  tearing 
in  the  natural  efforts  of  parturition,  or  as  a  consequence  of  sloughing 
from  pressure.  In  the  latter  case,  the  perineum  usually  suffers  lacera- 
tion also.  The  parts  are  to  be  kept  clean  and  quiet ;  and  spontaneous 
diminution  of  the  chasm  is  favored  by  every  possible  means.  When  the 
fistulous  condition  has  been  arrived  at — that  is,  when  the  margins  of  the 
tear  have  healed,  and  contraction  has  ceased — the  parts  are  exposed,  by 
means  of  a  speculum,  if  necessary  ;  the  edges  are  made  raw  by  paring, 
and  approximation  is  effected  by  means  of  the  quilled  suture  {PrincipleSy 
3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  602).  The  parts,  in  this  case,  being  comparatively  super- 
ficial, the  operation  is  performed  not  only  with  comparative  ease,  but 
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also  with  a  good  prospect  of  success.     If  the  aperture  is  small,  it  may 
1>e  treated  by  caustic  or  cautery,  like  the  vesico-vaginal  fistula. 

[In  a  case  of  Recto-vaginal  Fistula,.whi£h  had  been  but  partially  closed 
by  suture,  Velpeau  performed  a  plastic  operation.  The  flap  was  cat 
from  the  left  labium  majus,  and  drawn,  by  a  thread  attached  to  its 
upper  extremity,  through  the  vagina  into  the  fistula  in  the  reetimi, 
where  it  was  fixed.  It  mortified,  however,  in  two-thirds  of  its  extent, 
so  that  the  fistula  was  diminished  only  by  one-third  of  its  sixe.  M. 
Velpeau  remarks  upon  the  operation,  ^^  that  in  patients  more  tracta- 
ble, and  by  taking  every  possible  precaution  not  to  weaken  the  vitality 
of  the  flap,  elytroplasty  by  the  tegumentary  plug  will  offer  some  pros- 
pect of  success  in  this  kind  of  fistula."  {Mott's  Ed.  of  Velpeau^  vol.  L 
p.  673.) 

Dr.  Barton,  of  this  city,  succeeded  in  curing  a  case  of  Recto-vaginil 
fistula  by  %et(m^  as  follows :  The  thread  was  passed  into  the  vaginal 
orifice  of  the  fistula,  along  the  track  of  this  false  passage  into  the 
rectum,  and  out  at  the  anus ;  then  the  vaginal  and  anal  ends  of  the 
seton  were  tied ;  after  a  few  days,  the  vaginal  thread  was  carried,  by 
means  of  an  eyed-  probe,  suitably  bent,  into  the  fistulous  orifice,  and 
down  between  the  vagina  and  rectum  to  the  perineum,  where  an  incison 
was  made,  through  which  the  probe  and  the  ligature  were  withdrawn. 
Thus,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  was  included  within  the  loop  of 
the  seton,  which  was  tightened  from  day  to  day,  until  the  ligature  eal 
its  way  out,  as  in  an  ordinary  case  of  fistula  in  ano  treated  by  lieatore. 
So  soon  as  the  new  fistulous  passage  became  larger  than  the  old,  the 
feces  and  gas,  which  before  had  escaped  by  the  latter,  now  took  the 
former  route,  and  the  abnormal  opening  into  the  vagina  was  readily 
closed.     {Am,  Journ.  vol.  i.  1840.) 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New  York,  has  performed  a  similar  operation  for  this 
affection.  In  these  cases  the  fistula  was  small,  and  the  rectal  oiifice 
considerably  higher  than  the  vaginal. 

M.  Jobert,  having,  without  satisfactory  success,  tried  the  method  by 
cauterization,  by  seton,  by  flaps  brought  from  neighboring  surfaces,  as 
in  M.  Velpeau's  case,  has  in  his  last  work,  already  cited,  exposed  a 
much  more  simple  and  successful  plan,  which  is  suited  to  all  cases,  es- 
pecially to  those  in  which  the  fistula  is  large  from  loss  of  substance  of 
the  parts ;  these  being,  he  thinks,  beyond  relief  by  the  other  means 
proposed  hitherto. 

The  patient,  after  having  undergone  a  proper  preparative  treatment, 
is  placed  on  her  back,  as  for  lithotomy,  the  knees  being  supported  by 
assistants ;  the  vulva  is  fully  opened,  and  the  Vesico- vaginal  Septum 
well  raised  up  by  means  of  a  uni-valve  speculum.  Then,  the  fistala 
being  clearly  exposed  to  view,  its  edges  are  pared  and  brought  closely 
together  by  a  sufficient  number  of  tolerably  large,  waxed-thread  sutures, 
to  prevent  any  escape  of  air  or  feces  from  the  rectum.  The  last,  and 
a  very  essential  step,  consists  in  making  such  incisions  through  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  as  shall  prevent  all  straining  upon  the 
sutures;  constituting,  in  fact,  a  species  of  autoplastic  operation,  which 
M.  Jobert  terms,  ''^  autoplastie  par  glisaement,  on  par  loeomothn.** 
The  number  of  these  incisions  must  depend  upon  the  mobility  or  fixed- 
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ness  of  the  tissues ;  the  precise  sites  to  be  selected  for  them  must  be 
determined  by  experiment  in  each  case;  they  may  be  longitudinal, 
transverse,  semicircular,  or  in  all  of  these  directions,  as  seems  best 
adapted  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  sutures  should  be  allowed  to  remain  eight  or  ten  days,  unless 
they  should  produce  bad  effects  sooner.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
confined,  and  the  recumbent  position  strictly  maintained. — Ed.] 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  cancer  of  the  female  organs,  these  fistulse 
frequently  are  produced  by  malignant  ulceration  of  the  septa.  Of 
coarse,  in  such  cases,  no  surgical  treatment  is  admissible. 

Stricture  of  the  Vagina. 

This  may  be  the  result  of  previous  inflammation,  indurating  the  mu- 
cous and  submucous  tissues  of  a  part  of  the  vagina;  or  it  may  follow  on 
the  healing  of  a  wound  received  during  artificial  delivery,  or  otherwise ; 
or  it  may  be  consequent  on  ulceration  produced  by  a  badly  arranged 
pessary.  Finally,  it  may  be  the  result  of  cancerous  deposit.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  amenable  to  the  same  treatment  by  gradual 
dilatation,  as  contractions  of  other  mucous  canals.  But  the  surgeon's 
aid  is  seldom  called  for,  except  during  the  crisis  of  parturition ;  the 
progress  of  the  child  having  become  obstructed,  by  an  unyielding  con- 
traction of  the  vagina — usually  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  canal, 
and  usually  the  result  of  a  previous  unfortunate  labor.  The*  duty  of 
the  surgeon  is,  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  introduced  on  the  finger,  to 
notch  the  contracted  part  at  various  points  ;  and  then,  by  progress  of 
the  child's  head,  or  by  the  finger  of  the  operator,  dilatation  is  effected. 

Obliteration  of  the  Vagina^ 

To  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  occasionally  met  with  ;  arising  from  the 
same  causes  as  stricture.  Then  much  constitutional  disorder  must  result, 
from  arrest  of  the  uterine  discharges ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  restore  the 
canal,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  a  duo  performance  of 
the  excretory  functions  of  the  organ.  The  knife,  or  the  trocar,  is  used, 
guided  in  a  normal  direction  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  ;  and  the  pas- 
sage made  is  kept  dilated,  by  means  of  tents  or  bougies.  If  the  patient 
has  ceased  to  menstruate,  no  operation  may  be  required. 

Imperforate  Vagina  or  Hymen,, 

The  vagina  may  seem  well  formed  externally ;  but,  on  examination, 
may  be  found  terminating  in  a  blind  cul-de-sac,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  orifice.  In  such  a  case,  no  exploratory  incision  is  warrantable, 
in  search  of  the  uterus,  in  the  adult ;  unless,  on  careful  examination,  by 
the  rectum  and  otherwise,  there  is  a  tolerable  certainty  of  that  organ 
being  present. 

A  more  frequent  imperfection  occurs  at  the  orifice ;  the  other  part  of 
the  canal  being  well  developed,  and  in  a  normal  state.  The  membrane 
of  the  hymen  may  be  excessive,  and  imperforate ;  or  the  vagina  itself 
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may  be  shut  up,  by  a  more  solid  and  fleshy  structure.  Interference  U 
not  necessary,  and,  indeed,  the  malformation  may  not  be  discoTered, 
until  about  the  time  of  puberty ;  and  then,  on  account  of  non-appear- 
ance of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  the  persistence  of  uneasy  sen- 
sations in  the  pelvis  and  parts  affected,  attention  is  directed  to  the'state 
of  the  genital  organs.  The  obstructed  fluid  may  be  found  bulging 
through  a  thin  membranous  septum ;  or  there  may  be  but  a  vestige  of 
the  normal  opening,  and  solid  flesh  beneath,  devoid  of  bulge  or  fluctu- 
ation. In  the  one  case,  simple  division  of  the  membrane  suflioes  to 
establish  the  normal  state.  In  the  other,  careful  incision  is  required, 
ns  in  the  case  of  imperforate  anus  ;  and  the  same  necessity  exists,  for 
afterwards  maintaining  the  proper  caliber  of  the  part  by  suitable  means 
Immediately  after  incision,  it  is  well  to  insure  thorough  evacuation  of 
the  pent-up  fluid ;  washing  out  the  vagina  with  tepid  water,  by  means 
of  a  syringe. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  accumulated  menstrual  fluid  may  fill  and 
dilate  not  only  the  vagina  but  also  the  uterus,  expanding  the  latter  a« 
in  pregnancy,  and  causing  even  some  of  the  equivocal  symptoms  of  that 
state.  The  operation  of  evacuation  is  not  without  danger,  especially  if 
performed  in  hospitals ;  the  dangers  being  by  purulent  fever  and  phle- 
bitis. The  fluid  evacuated  is  generally  dark  red,  or  mahogany  colored, 
very  viscid  and  grumous ;  but  these  characters  vary. 

Sometimes,  adhesion  of  the  nymphae  takes  place  in  children ;  the 
opposed  surfaces  having  become  raw,  on  account  of  neglect  of  cleanli- 
ness, or  in  consequence  of  these  parts  suffering  in  sympathy  with  dis- 
order elsewhere,  and  a  purulent  discharge  having  become  established 
(p.  591).  In  general,  the  cohesion  is  slight,  and  easily  broken  up  bv 
means  of  the  flat  end  of  a  probe.  For  some  days,  interposition  t'f 
dressing  is  necessary,  to  prevent  reunion. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Vagina. 

These  may  be  introduced  l)y  the  patient  herself,  under  some  morbid 
excitement ;  or,  violently  and  criminally,  by  a  second  party.  And  they 
may  be  of  such  bulk,  or  so  impacted,  as  to  resist  the  ordinary  means  of 
extraction.  By  dilatation  and  lubrication  of  the  passage,  and  by  the 
judicious  use  of  forceps  or  lever,  dislodgement  may  be  effected,  without 
injury  of  the  parts.  In  diflicult  cases,  division  of  the  impacted  sub- 
stance, or,  if  that  is  impracticable,  of  the  sphincter,  may  be  necessary, 
as  in  the  analogous   case  of  the  rectum  (p.  429). 

Prolapsus  of  the  Vagina 

May  exist  in  various  degrees ;  the  dislocated  part  still  remaining  in  the 
vaginal  cavity,  or  protruding  from  it  at  the  vulva.  It  may  be  partiil 
or  complete.  Partial  prolapsus  consists  in  the  falling  down  of  a  part 
of  the  vagina ;  generally,  either  of  the  anterior  (vaginal  cystocele),  or 
of  the  posterior  wall  (vaginal  rectocele).  Complete  prolapsus  resemUes 
prolapse  of  the  bowel  per  anum ;  the  whole  circumference  of  the  vagi- 
nal tube  descending.     It  is  distinguished  from  prolapsus  of  the  ntems, 
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by  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina, 
and  by  reaching  the  os  uteri  with  the  finger  passed  through  and  above 
the  swelling. 

It  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  much  weight  and  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  often  there  is  considerable  irritation  with  discharge.  The 
fanctions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  more  or  less  impeded  or  de- 
ranged ;  and  if  the  dislocation  has  been  suddenly  produced,  there  may 
be  obstinate  constipation  and  strangury.  It  is  a  complaint  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  female ;  not  only  causing  uneasiness  or  pain  in  sitting 
or  walking,  but  often  exciting  unjustifiable  alarm. 

The  affection  is  most  common  in  women  who  have  borne  many  child- 
ren, or  suffered  frequent  abortions,  or  who  labor  under  menorrhagia  or 
aggravated  leucorrhoea.  In  short,  anything  which  tends  to  relax  the 
parts  involved,  favors  its  occurrehce;  not  forgetting  the  influence  of  de- 
ranged general  health,  and  feeble  constitution.  It  may  be  caused  sud- 
denly and  kept  up  by  any  violent  effort,  as  in  coughing,  sneezing, 
laughing,  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  or  straining  at  stool. 

Sometimes  removal  of  the  exciting  cause — with  or  without  the  use  of 
cold  and  astringent  lotions  and  general  tonics — is  sufficient  to  effect  a 
cure.  The  wearing  of  an  understrap  is  often  beneficial.  Sometimes  a 
pessary,  in  shape  adapted  to  the  parts,  is  enough.  But  if  the  case  prove 
incurable  and  cause  much  annoyance,  it  may  bo  dealt  with  by  the  knife, 
as  in  prolapsus  ani — special  care  being  previously  taken  to  ascertain 
the  relations  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  to  the  parts  to  be  excised.  If 
either  of  these  organs  come  in  the  way  of  the  incisions  required,  of 
course  no  cutting  is  at  all  admissible. 


The  passing  of  the  Female  Catheter. 

In  this  operation,  much  delicacy  is  required.  When,  from  prolapsus 
uteri,  or  other  causes,  there  is  much  relaxation  or  change  of  relative 
position,  ocular  inspection  may  be  necessary.  But,  in  ordinary  cases, 
all  is  done  by  touch  alone,  under  the  dress  or  bedclothes.  The  patient 
should  be  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  nearer  thigh  flexed.  If 
the  surgeon  is  at  the  left  side  of  his  patient,  the  fore-finger  of  the  left 
hand,  if  on  the  right  side  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  is  passed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  vestibulum  by  its  rugosity ;  the  catheter  is  placed  about  an 
inch  over  this — and,  by  moving  the  point  downwards,  in  the  mesial 
line,  it  slips  into  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Or,  the  finger  is  moved  in 
search  of  the  urethral  orifice ;  which  is  recognized  by  feeling  a  depres- 
sion, with  an  elevation  on  its  vaginal  aspect ;  and,  along  the  finger,  the 
catheter  is  then  directly  introduced.  When  there  is  displacement  of 
the  parts,  a  common  elastic  catheter  may  be  found  more  suitable  than 
the  silver  instrument ;  as  then  there  may  be  both  twisting  and  elonga- 
tion of  the  canal.  The  ordinary  silver  catheter  should  be  flat,  very 
slightly  curved,  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  having  some  projection 
or  Knob  on  its  outer  orifice,  to  prevent  its  slipping  into  the  canal  alto- 
gether. 
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[The  editor  has  found  the  following  directions  to  be  more  emsily  fol- 
lowed:  Introduce  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger  into  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
orifice  of  the  vagina,  so  that  its  palmar  surface  is  gently  pressed  against 
the  pubic  arch ;  if  now  the  point  of  the  finger  be  thrust  slightly  forward, 
it  will  feel  directly  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  catheter  should  be 
introduced  upon  the  point  of  this  finger,  either  by  the  left  hand,  or, 
after  a  little  practice,  with  the  disengaged  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 
Sometimes  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  dragged  somewhat  downwards, 
as  in  prolapsus  uteri ;  or  drawn  upwards  and  behind  the  pubic  arch,  as 
in  pregnancy,  and  intra-pelvic  tumors  connected  with  the  uteros.  Id 
such  cases,  a  little  more  difiSculty  will  be  experienced  in  discoTeriBg 
and  entering  the  canal. — Ed.] 

Plugging  of  the  Vagina 

Is  a  most  useful  and  important  operation,  as  a  hemostatic,  when  flooding 
(not  post  partum)  has  to  be  arrested.     In  every  form  of  hemorrhagt 
from  the  vagina,  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  service ;  and  often  is  in  fact 
the  means  of  saving  life.     The  simplest  and  most  convenient  method  of 
plugging  is  to  use  pieces  of  sponge,  or  lint,  or  linen ;  placing  them  in 
the  vagina  one  after  the  other,  every  piece  being  lodged  as  hi^  as  pos- 
sible.   When  the  bleeding  is  passive,  not  many  pieces  may  be  required; 
but  if  vessels  have  been  opened  by  operation,  the  plugging  most  be 
done  very  efficiently ;  the  vagina  being  well  crammed,  and  a  T  bandage 
npplied  to  support  the  pledgets,  which  may  be  previously  saturated  with 
vinegar,  or  solution  of  matico,  or  other  astringent  and  styptic  lotioD. 
Great  care  must  be  paid  to  watch  against  return  or  persistence  of  the 
discharge ;  and  the  plug  should  be  carefully  removed  at   the  end  of 
about  twelve  hours ;   to  be  replaced,  if  necessary,  with  new  materisb. 
Another  plan,  not  so  easy  of  execution,  is  to  pass  the   centre  of  a 
napkin  into  the  vagina ;  thus  making  a  blind  pouch  there  open  frorj 
without,  and  into  which  the  necessary  amount  of  stuffing  may  be  pifil 
Or,  a  bladder  may  be  passed  and  inflated  with  air,  or  with  refrigeran: 
solutions.     Or  the  same  may  be  done  with  bags  of  vulcanized  caout- 
chouc ;  and  some  ingenious  instruments  have  been  constructed  for  the 
purpose. 

Leucorrhfjea 

Is  a  nosological  term,  used  to  indicate  a  state  of  disease  having  di?- 
charge  of  a  mucous  or  muco-purulent  character  from  the  vagina  as  it- 
most  prominent  phenomenon.  Apart  from  its  occurrence  as  a  svmptoni 
of  almost  all  the  more  serious  uterine  affections,  it  is  the  most  commou 
of  female  diseases ;  and  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 

The  discharge  commoyily  called  "  Whites^''  may  exist  without  any 
defined  disease  in  the  vagina  or  uterus,  and  may  be  the  result  of  geneni 
debility  and  relaxation  of  system,  especially  if  in  a  scrofulous  consti- 
tution ;  or  it  may  occur  during  amenorrhoea.  Occasionally,  it  supenene? 
after  the  manner  of  a  common  catarrh.  Often,  also,  it  is  a  persisten: 
excess  of  secretion  post  partum. 
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In  such  a  case,  if  examination  be  made  by  the  speculum,  no  organic 
lesion  may  be  discovered.  Sometimes,  however,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cervix  is  found  red  and  injected,  or  slightly  abraded — especially 
if  the  case  has  been  neglected,  and  allowed  to  run  a  protracted  course. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  forms  of  Icucorrhoea,  the  symptoms  com- 
plained of  by  the  patient  may  be  either  few  or  numerous.  They  are  a 
class  of  symptoms  common  to  all  uterine  affections;  viz.,  disorders  of 
the  menstrual  function ;  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  in  the  hypochondria, 
across  the  hypogastrium,  and  down  the  limbs;  feelings  of  bearing  down 
and  unnatural  weight  in  the  perineum  ;  besides  the  ordinary  accompa- 
niments of  disordered  stomach  and  bowels.  In  most  such  cases,  no 
local  treatment  is  required.  On  the  contrary,  by  causing  excitement 
and  irritation,  it  would  probably  aggravate  the  complaint.  Cold  spong- 
ing, or  the  cold  hip-bath,  with  attention  to  the  general  health  will  suffice. 
The  tincture  of  cantharidcs,  and  the  various  preparations  of  iron  taken 
internally,  often  seem  to  have  a  good  effect  in  diminishing  the  dib- 
charge. 

If  the  case  be  one  of  vaginitis^  simple  or  specific^  there  will,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  symptoms  already  mentioned,  be  those  of  febrile  acces- 
sion, along  with  much  local  pain,  irritation  of  bladder,  ardor  urinse, 
pain  in  defecation  and  in  walking.  The  discharge  will  not  be  white  and 
mucous,  but  muco-purulent.  In  such  circumstances,  vaginal  examina- 
tion will  reveal  a  preternaturally  red  color  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
with  much  tenderness ;  and,  in  addition,  there  may  be  more  or  less  ex- 
coriation, or  superficial  ulceration  of  the  cervix.  Treatment  consists  in 
maintaining  the  horizontal  position,  fomenting  or  poulticing  the  parts 
externally,  and  internally  using  a  bland  or  sedative  injection ;  besides 
employing  purgatives  and  all  the  ordinary  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  (see 
p.  522). 

After  an  attack  of  vaginitis,  a  disagreeable  muco-purulent  discharge 
may  continue ;  or,  by  neglect,  a  simple  white  discharge  may  be  aggra- 
vated to  this  character.  But  the  most  frequent  cause  of  these  leucor- 
rhceal  complaints,  when  they  come  to  demand  local  treatment,  is  an 
inflamed  and  ulcerated^  or  otherwise  morbid  state  of  the  cervix  uteri. 
The  disease  may  occur  in  an  acute  form,  but  is  more  frequently  met 
with  as  a  chronic  complaint.  The  symptoms  are  severer  than  in  the 
case  of -'^whites,"  and  the  general  health  suffers  severely.  The  dis- 
charge may  vary  much  in  quantity ;  it  may  also  be  of  various  consist- 
ence ;  it  may  be  muco-purulent,  or  almost  pure  pus ;  and  it  may,  or  may 
not  be  tinged  with  blood.  If  of  long  continuance  and  profuse,  it  often 
causes  much  irritation  of  the  labia  externally.  Sometimes  it  is  compli- 
cated with  displacement  of  the  womb,  or  with  chronic  inflammation,  or 
engorgement  and  hypertrophy  of  the  whole  organ  ;  and  these  circum- 
stances much  retard  the  progress  of  cure.  All  women  are  liable  to  such 
complaints;  but  the  married  and  childbearing  suffer  both  most  fre- 
quently and  most  severely. 

In  this  brief  sketch  it  is  expedient  to  treat  of  the  numerous  morbid, 
non-malignant  states  of  the  cervix  together ;  more  especially  when  we 
consider  that  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
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without  a  tactile  and  visnal  examination  of  the  implicated  parts ;  and 
farther,  that  the  treatment,  in  its  general  features,  is  similar  in  all. 
Passing  over,  with  simple  mention,  the  aphthous,  herpetic,  and  other 
forms  of  integumental  disease  rarely  obseryed,  we  notice  the  ttm/i/y  ta- 
flamed  and  ulcerated  cervix.  All  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  present; 
but  the  pain  and  tenderness  may  not  be  very  severe.  The  part  ma^  be 
more  or  less  indurated,  and  the  degree  of  swelling  yaries.  Sometimes 
the  cervix  acquires  considerable  bulK,  is  hard,  and  somewhat  nodulated, 
and  may  cause  some  difficulty  in  diagnosis  from  cancer ;  the  more  espe- 
cially as  the  weak,  pallid,  and  cachectic  appearance  of  the  patient  often 
appears  to  favor  the  notion  of  malignancy.  It  happena  very  rarelj, 
however,  that  carcinoma  of  the  uterine  neck  is  actually  mistaken  for 
hypertrophy  ;  for  it  is  generally  found,  even  on  a  first  examination,  to 
be  in  an  advanced  state.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered. 
that  hypertrophy  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  carcinoma;  anJ 
sometimes  even  the  most  experienced  find  a  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  till 
the  result  of  treatment  has  been  ascertained.  The  following  points  are 
distinctive  in  most  cases.  In  carcinoma,  there  is  the  peculiar  cachexj 
of  system ;  and  the  morbid  deposit  may  extend  from  the  cervix  more 
or  less  over  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  rendering  the  uterus  fixed  in  the 
pelvis.  There  is  generally  great  induration ;  and  if  there  be  aloeratioD, 
the  indurated  points  projecting  into  it  are  friable  under  the  finger ;  the 
ulceration  is  deep  and  irregular  in  form ;  and  the  discharge  is  freqnentlv 
fetid,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  blood. 

In  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  the  accompanying  ulceration  most  fre^ 
quently  attacks  the  posterior  lip.  The  ulceration  may  be  of  various 
kinds ;  simple  or  healthy,  indolent,  irritable,  or  weak  (JPrincipU$j  8d 
Am.  Ed.  p.  233). 

The  cervix  uteri  is  also  liable  to  a  granular  form  of  inflammation. 
The  part  is  tender,  red,  and  having  the  mucous  membrane  abraded  or 
superficially  ulcerated,  and  bears  numerous  red  points  on  its  surface. 
Generally,  it  is  also  somewhat  enlarged ;  and  frequently,  in  this  case. 
the  vagina  is  irritated,  or  more  or  less  inflamed  around  the  cervix. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  cervix  is  found  with  %mall  nodulationM  over  it« 
surface,  apparently  the  result  of  inflammation  in  the  glands  of  the  part. 

When  the  ulceration  is  healthy,  and  there  exists  no  complication,  it 
is  easy  to  effect  a  cure,  by  enjoining  rest  of  the  parts,  and  using  acv 
simple  detergent  or  mild  astringent  lotion.  If  it  is  protracted  in  dura- 
tion, or  unhealthy  in  its  character,  the  lunar  caustic  may  be  usel 
through  the  speculum,  every  third  or  fourth  day;  care  being  taken  t> 
secure  its  proper  application,  by  cleansing  the  parts  with  a  small  sponge. 
or  dossil  of  lint,  previously.  In  all  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  cervix 
with  ulceration,  this  is  one  of  our  most  useful  resources  ;  and,  in  most 
cases,  along  with  proper  regulations  as  to  rest  of  the  parts,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  general  health,  it  is  successful.  If  the  ulceration  prove  ol*- 
stinate,  however,  other  means  may  be  tried,  as  the  sulphate  of  copper. 
nitric  acid,  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  even  the  cautery.  After  th^? 
ulceration  has  been  healed,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  continue  the 
adjuvant  treatment  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  to  check  the  leocor- 
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rhoea  which  may  persist,  a  variety  of  astringent  lotions  may  be  used,  as 
circumstances  demand.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  simple 
douche  of  cold  water,  injected  into  the  vagina  for  a  few  minutes,  once 
or  twice  a  day;  the  use  of  strong  infusion  of  green  tea,  with  some 
borax  added,  eight  or  ten  ounces  being  injected  morning  and  evening ; 
the  use  of  decoction  of  oak-bark  in  the  same  way,  or  of  weak  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of 
silver  in  small  quantity. 

Sometimes  the  application  of  leeches  internally,  by  means  of  a  tube, 
is  useful  to  dispel  inflammation,  and  to  remove  local  congestion.  And 
the  application  of  iodine  in  tincture  through  the  speculum,  or  its  use  in 
the  form  of  iodide  of  lead  ointment  introduced  into  the  vagina,  is  often 
advantageous  in  dispelling  engorgement. 

The  most  intractable  cases  are  those  where  the  disease  is  chronic, 
and  where  there  is  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  cervix.  In  these, 
there  is  frequently  a  degree  of  hypertrophy  of  the  whole  uterus,  also 
often  displacement  of  the  organ ;  and  although  reduction  of  the  size  of 
the  cervix,  and  arrest  of  the  leucorrhoDa,  frequently  remove  the  entire 
affection,  there  constantly  recur  cases  where  this  does  not  happen  and 
the  symptoms  of  uterine  disease  persist.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
progress  to  cure  is  often  tedious,  and  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the 
engorgement  and  hypertrophy  of  the  womb,  and  to  the  general  health, 
simultaneously.  In  reducing  the  enlarged  cervix,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  the  means  already  described  for  the  cure  of  ulcera- 
tion, to  resort  to  more  heroic  means.  After  destroying  a  part  of  the 
diseased  tissues  by  means  of  strong  caustics,  absorption  and  disappearance 
of  the  remaining  portion  are  induced.  For  this,  various  plans  have 
been  recommended ;  such  as  the  careful  application,  through  an  ivory 
speculum,  of  a  cautery  at  white  heat.  Thus  a  slough  is  produced,  and 
a  healthy  ulceration  may  follow  ;  the  application  afterwards  being  re- 
peated or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  The  application  of  potassa 
<mm  calce  has  also  been  advised ;  but  a  more  efficient  and  satisfactory 
plan  18  to  apply  freely  to  the  most  indurated  part  the  potassa  fusa, 
through  a  glass  speculum ;  guarding  the  neighboring  parts  by  irrigating 
them  immediately  and  abundantly  with  dilute  acetic  acid  strongly  in- 
jected. 

[Dr.  W.  Tyler  Smith  has  recently  made  the  subject  of  Leucorrhcea 
a  matter  of  careful  study,  in  connection  with  the  microscopical  anatomy 
of  the  08  and  cervix  uteri.  And  his  researches  have  thrown  much  light 
upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  this  affection,  and  also  upon  its  treat- 
ment.   (See  Med.'Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxv.  1852.) 

He  has  shown  more  clearly  than  any  other  observer,  that  there  are 
important  differences  in  structure  between  the  vaginal  portion  of  the 
cervix  uteri  and  the  canal  of  the  cervix — differences  which  are  associated 
with  functional  peculiarities.  Without  attempting  to  repeat  at  all,  in 
full,  the  anatomical  descriptions  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  wluch  would  be 
out  of  place  here,  we  will  state  the  most  important  facts  only. 

The  epithelium  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  is  of  the  tessellated  or  squa- 
mous variety,  and  forms  a  membrane  of  considerable  thickness.  It  closely 
resembles  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  vagina  with  which  it  is  coutinu- 
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ous.  JuBt  beneath  this  layer,  the  basement  membrane  is  seen,  eoTsr- 
ing  numerous  villi  or  papillae  which  stud  the  whole  surfaee.  These  TiDi 
vary  in  size ;  sometimes  two  or  three  are  united  together  upon  a  ooanMi 
pedide,  generally  they  are  single.  Each  one  contains  a  Uoodfansl 
which  curves  upon  itself  at  the  end  of  the  villus,  and  returning  to  the 
base  inosculates  with  the  bloodvessel  of  the  contiguoas  viilna.  Ao  fill* 
Ucular  structure  can  be  distinctly  made  out. 

Just  within  the  os  uteri  a  small  tract  of  smooth  sorfisoe  eaaa^  inter- 
vening between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  exterior  face  and  the  peea- 
liar  penniform,  rugose  lining  of  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri.  Ihe 
structure  of  this  portion  resembles  that  before  described,  excepting  thst 
the  epithelium  is  of  the  cylindrical  instead  of  the  scaly  variety,  and  the 
villi  are  larger ;  the  arrangement  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  villi  is  the 
same;  and  between  the  bloodvessels  and  the  basement  membrane  nna- 
bers  of  large  oil-globules  are  found,  as  well  as  small  granular  cdh. 

The  cervical  canal  presents  a  very  different  appearance.  Its  intemsl 
surface  is  arranged  in  four  rugSB  or  folds  of  mucous  membrane^  having 
an  oblique,  curved  or  transverse  direction.  Smaller  folds  are  obeervaUe 
between  these  principal  ones,  with  fossae  between  them.  This  anraag»' 
ment  allows  of  great  expansion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  pragnaa^ 
and  parturition ;  and  it  iJso  affords  a  vast  surface  for  glandnlfur  develop- 
ment. For  over  the  whole  area  crypts  and  follicles  are  abondaat ;  sad 
besides,  villi  are  scattered  over  the  surface  similar  to  those  of  the  lowar 
part  of  the  cervix.  The  epithelium  covering  this  folUcnlar  aor&oe  ii 
cylindrical,  and  ciliated  low  down  in  the  cervix. 

The  normal  mucus  secreted  by  the  canal  of  the  cervix  is  extrenslf 
viscid  and  almost  transparent ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  mncns-corpnsdesi 
caudate  corpuscles,  minute  oil-globules,  and  occasionally  cylmdriesl 
epithelium,  all  entangled  in  a  thick  tenacious  plasma.  -  it  is  alhiUiu 
in  its  reaction. 

The  normal  mucus  of  the  vagina  and  the  vaginal  surface  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  is  pearly  and  semitransparent,  containing  numerous  curdy 
particles  which,  when  in  considerable  quantity,  sive  it  a  creamy  appear- 
ance. It  contains  large  amounts  of  scaly  epithelium  and  epithelial 
debris.     It  is  <icid  in  its  reaction. 

From  this  view  of  the  comparative  complexity  of  structure  of  the 
vaginal  and  cervical  mucous  membrane.  Dr.  Smith  contends  that  bj 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  leucorrhoeal  discharge  must  come  firon 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  cervical  canal,  from  which  the  secretion 
becomes,  from  certain  causes,  incessant,  instead  of  being  pretty  much 
limited  to  about  the  catamenial  period.  At  first,  the  discharge  is  merelj 
increased  in  quantity ;  but  soon  contains,  besides,  or  instead  of,  epithe- 
lium and  a  few  mucus-corpuscles  and  oil-globules,  numerous  blood- 
globules,  pus-cells,  and  exudation-corpuscles,  and  in  amount  so  great  as 
to  constitute  a  grievous  drain  upon  the  system.  This  constitutes  whtt 
Dr.  Smith  terms  the  Mucous  or  Corptucular  Leucarrhaea  of  the  Or- 
vical  Canal. 

When  the  vagina  and  the  external  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  womb 
are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  secretion  is  less  abundant,  and  consists, 
so  long  as  the  surface  remains  unbroken,  or  is  merely  denuded  of  itt 
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epithelinm,  of  a  plasma  holding  suspended  multitudes  of  scales  of  epi- 
thelium, in  every  stage  of  formation  from  mere  nuclei  to  the  detritus  of 
old  epithelium.  This  variety  Dr.  Smith  calls  Epithelial  Leucorrhcea  of 
the  Vagina.  When  the  tissue  beneath  the  epithelial  layer  becomes 
implicated,  the  discharge  assumes  characters  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  cervical  leucorrhoeal  discharge. 

The  pathological  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  chronic  leu- 
corrhcea  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  the  epithelium  of  the  external 
portion  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  may  be  partially  or  entirely  removed, 
or  removed  in  patches.  The  surface  is  then  red,  the  vascular  villi  being 
exposed ;  the  latter  also  are  frequently  enlarged,  and  they  stand  out 
more  prominently,  giving  to  the  surface  a  velvety  look  and  feel.  In 
that  condition  of  the  os  uteri,  which  would  be  called  after  death  super- 
ficial ulceration^  not  only  is  the  epithelium  removed,  but  the  villi  also 
are  partially  or  wholly  destroyed  in  patches;  the  extent  of  these 
patches  is  of  course  variable.  Thus,  two  grades  or  stages  of  alteration 
are  found ;  the  first  may  be  termed  epithelial  abrasion^  the  epithelium 
being  alone  deficient ;  the  second,  villous  abrasion^  erosion^  or  ulcera- 
iiofiy  the  villi,  and  even  the  base  from  which  they  spring,  being  affected 
by  a  superficial  ulcerative  process.  Sometimes  not  only  are  the  villi 
more  or  less  destroyed,  but  portions  of  the  rugae  of  the  cervical  canal 
are  eaten  away. 

In  certain  cases,  what  are  called  the  Ovules  of  Naboth  occur ;  these 
have  been  generally  considered  to  be  obstructed  mucous  follicles.  Dr. 
Smith  regards  them  as  a  form  of  vesicular  disease,  seated  at  first  in  the 
deeper  structures  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are  found  where  no 
mucous  follicles  exist,  often.  These  vesicles  are  generally  accompanied 
by  a  profuse  discharge  from  the  cervix,  with  a  patulous  condition  and 
engorgement  of  the  os  uteri.  They  are  found  as  high  up  in  the  cervical 
canal  as  the  summit  of  the  rugose  columns.  They  ordinarily  mature 
and  rupture,  leaving  ulcers  behind  them.  Sometimes  they  continue  to 
enlarge  without  bursting ;  and  Dr.  Smith  surmises  that  the  vesicular 
polypi  of  the  os  and  cervix  joriginate  in  this  manner;  and  that  the  solid 
polvpi  arise  from  enlarged  villi. 

After  long-continued  leucorrhoea,  partial  inversion  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  cervical  canal  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  much  pain,  and  exposing 
sometimes  the  rugose  arrangement  of  the  lining  membrane.  This  con- 
dition has  been  considered  a  form  of  ulceration,  called  the  ^^cock's-comh" 
granulation ;  the  penniform  rugae  are  denuded  of  epithelium,  and  their 
villi  are  florid  and  enlarged  ;  presenting,  on  the  whole,  some  considera- 
ble resemblance  to  a  cocVs  comb. 

The  causes  of  leucorrhoea  may  be,  as  stated  by  Professor  Miller, 
vaginitis,  local  injuries,  eruptive  disorders  affecting  the  parts.  But, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith's  observation,  the  most  common  cause  of  vaginal 
leucorrhoea  is  the  irritation  produced  by  the  morbid  secretion  from  the 
canal  of  the  cervix.  And  this  effect  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  the 
discharge  from  the  latter  is  alkaline^  while  the  vagina  is  accustomed  to 
the  presence  of  an  acid  secretion.  This  he  illustrates  by  reference  to 
the  effect  of  alkalies,  long  contained,  upon  the  stomach;  of  alkaline 
urine  upon  the  bladder;  of  the  alkaline  spermatic  fluid  upon  the  urethra. 
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Besides  these  local  causes,  some  derangement  of  general  health  must 
also  be  supposed  to  exist. 

The  treatment  of  leucorrhoea  must  embrace  both  local  and  general 
remedies.  But  it  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  considerations,  that  the 
local  applications  must  be  made  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cerrix,  as 
well  as  to  the  vagina  and  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  neck.  Injections 
are  serviceable  when  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  latter  situations;  but 
when  the  cervical  canal  is  afiected,  the  remedies  must  be  applied  di- 
rectly by  a  camel-hair  pencil,  unless  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  widely 
open. 

We  have  made  these  copious  extracts  from  Dr.  Smith's  paper,  in 
consequence  of  the  novelty  of  the  facts  and  the  soundness  of  the  deduc- 
tions. The  Memoir  is  accompanied  by  numerous  beautiful  drawings, 
and  may  be  read  with  great  advantage. — Ed.] 

Inversion  of  the  Uteris 

Is  the  turning  of  the  organ  inside  out ;  and  it  may  happen  in  yarious 
degrees.  It  has  been  observed  to  occur  idiopathically  even  in  the 
virgin ;  and  in  a  minor  degree  is  probably  a  not  unfrequent  concomitant 
of  polypus  springing  from  the  body  or  fundus  of  the  womb.  But  the 
great  majority  of  cases  occur  soon  after  delivery,  in  consequence  of  im- 
proper treatment  after  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  occasionally  it  happens 
spontaneously  at  this  time.  Into  these  details  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  if  the  or^an  be  not  redu(>ed  very 
soon  after  the  displacement  has  occurred,  it  will  speedily  become  irre- 
ducible. If  death  do  not  quickly  follow,  the  case  becomes  one  of 
chronic  inversion,  which,  inducing  as  it  does  large  losses  of  blood,  ex- 
hausting discharge,  with  rectal  and  vesical  irritation,  is  the  cause  of 
constitutional  disorder  so  serious  as  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  com- 
pletely removing  the  inverted  organ.  The  statistics  of  the  operation 
are  not  sufficient  to  found  a  decided  opinion  upon ;  but  they  are  en- 
couraging, when  we  consider  the  gravity  of  the  complaint.  The  sur- 
geon has  to  decide  whether  his  patient's  best  chance  lies  in  tolerating 
the  disease  and  combating  its  effects,  or  in  submitting  to  the  risk  of 
operation.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  a  grave  disorder  whi^h  frequently 
proves  fatal,  by  exhausting  the  patient — if  not  more  directly  ;  and  on 
the  other,  we  have  the  favorable  experience  of  numerous  surgeons  wiit> 
have  practised  extirpation  of  the  organ. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  diagnose  this  affection  from  polypus ;  but 
in  general  it  can  be  made  out  with  great  certainty.  In  inversion,  we 
observe  the  absence  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  from  its  natural  position ; 
a  state  of  matters  as  easy  to  determine  in  the  thin  and  relaxed  female. 
as  it  is  difficult  under  the  reverse  condition.  There  is  a  tumor  in  the 
vagina,  sensible  or  even  tender,  and  the  handling  of  which  is  liable  t«> 
induce  sickness  ;  it  is  rough  on  the  surface,  dark  in  color,  easily  made 
to  bleed,  regularly  rounded  in  form,  and  with  the  base  larger  than  anj 
other  part ;  or  only  moderately  constricted,  by  the  cervix  ;  having  littlf 
mobility  ;  and  occasionally,  if  prolapsed,  showing  the  openings  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  into  which  a  stylet  may  be  introduced.     If  the  finger  i;- 
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passed  above  the  inverted  parts,  it  first  reaches  the  cervix,  more  or  less 
completely  encircling  the  base  of  the  tumor  ;  and  the  finger  or  bougie, 
inteoduced  between  the  cervix  and  the  tumor,  quickly  reaches  a  cul-de- 
tac  all  round  the  latter.  Farther,  the  history  of  the  case  is  peculiar. 
The  reverse  of  almost  all  these  points  is  predicable  of  a  polypus ;  and 
some  of  them,  if  certainly  made  out,  are  quite  distinctive. 

When  inversion  is  partial  and  the  result  of  polypus,  it  will  probably 
disappear  spontaneously  on  removal  of  the  cause.  In  an  ordinary  case 
of  chronic  poit-partum  inversion,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  it 
by  direct  pressure;  premising  the  use  of  warm  baths,  local  bleedings,  pur- 
gatives, &c.  If  this  fail,  and  extirpation  of  the  organ  is  recommended, 
It  is  sufficiently  easy  of  execution.  The  womb  is  drawn  down  between 
the  labia  by  forceps,  and  a  very  tight  ligature  is  applied  around  it  below 
the  cervix,  care  being  taken  that  no  intestine  has  descended  into  the 
inverted  organ.  Or  the  mass  may  be  transfixed  by  a  double  ligature, 
and  tied  in  two  parts.  Or  a  metallic  ligature  may  be  thrown  around 
the  mass ;  and  by  the  aid  of  Gooch's  double  canula  or  other  similar  in- 
strument, this  may  be  gradually  tightened  till  it  cuts  its  way  through 
and  separates  the  mass.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  already  ex- 
isting constriction  at  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  such  as  to  cause  sloughing 
without  surgical  assistance. 

[In  the  thirty-fifth  vol.  of  the  Medico-Chir.  Trani.y  is  a  paper  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Forbes,  on  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  after  Parturition,  with  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  result  of  operations  practised  in  thirty-six 
cases  of  the  accident.  The  table  is  drawn  up  with  much  care^  and  pre- 
sents many  interesting  facts. 

The  operations  practised  were  by  ligature^  by  excUian^  and  by  eom- 
iion  irfter  the  use  of  the  ligature.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  pre- 
vious to  the  operation,  varied  from  one  month  to  many  years.  The 
comparative  proportion  of  the  uterus  removed,  also  varied  in  different 
eases. 

1.  Of  those  treated  by  ligature  only,  twenty-one  were  successful, 
five  were  unsuccessful.  Of  the  latter,  three  died  and  two  recovered 
without  extirpation  of  the  tumor,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  induced 
by  the  ligature  having  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  three  fatal  cases,  one  died  on  the  fifth  day,  the  patient  sink- 
ing after  the  operation  ;  one  from  peritonitis  on  the  twelfth  day ;  one 
from  peritonitis  on  the  fourth  day. 

In  the  twenty-three  patients  who  recovered,  the  operation  produced 
violent  pain,  tm*eatenings  of  peritonitis,  or  peritonitis  itself,  and  more 
or  less  severe  constitutional  disturbance.  The  ligature,  which  was  made 
sometimes  of  silk  waxed,  sometimes  of  cat-gut,  annealed  wire,  &c.  &c., 
separated  with  the  tumor  in  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks,  generally 
in  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  days.  In  some  instances  the  catamenia 
reappeared  after  the  operation. 

2.  Of  the  two  cases  treated  by  excistofij  one  was  successful,  and  one 
was  unsuccessful.  In  the  first,  the  patient  was  well  in  less  than  a  month, 
after  having  been  extremely  ill  during  the  first  three  days  following  the 
operation.     In  the  second,  the  patient  died  in  two  days,  of  peritonitis. 

8.  Of  the  eight  cases  treated  by  excision  and  ligature^  five  were  sue- 
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cessful  and  three  unsuccessfiil.  In  the  former,  the  symptoms  following 
the  operation  were,  of  course,  similar  to  those  witnessed  in  the  first 
series  of  cases.  The  patients  were  well  in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  la 
one,  a  protrusion  of  intestine  occurred  after  three  weeks,  through  the 
broken  up  cicatrix;  yet  the  patient  recovered. 

Of  the  three  fatal  cases,  one  died  from  hemorrhage  and  peritonitis, 
on  the  third  day ;  one  on  the  seventh  day,  with  phlebitis  or  peritonitis, 
but  with  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  softening  of  their  surfaces  and  of  the  central  portions  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  slight  extravasation  of  blood  at  these  parts ;  in  one, 
death  followed  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  shock  of  the  operation. 

In  nine  of  these  thirty-six  cases,  the  tumor  was  mistaken  for  a  pdy- 
pus. 

In  a  case  of  inversion  narrated  in  full  by  Mr.  Forbes,  great  advantage 
in  arresting  the  periodical  hemorrhage  from  the  inverted  womb,  was 
derived  from  the  close  application  around  the  tumor  of  strips  of  lint 
soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  conjoined  with  absolute  rest  in  the 
recumbent  position.     During  the  intervals  of  the  catamenial  periods, 

food  diet,  gentle  carriage  exercise,  chalybeates,  &c.,  were  advised. 
Fnder  this  treatment  the  patient's  life  was  evidently  prolonged ;  she 
died,  however,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  exhausted  by  Uie  large 
and  repeated  hemorrhages. — Ed.] 

Prolapnis  of  the  Uterun 

May  be  partial  or  complete,  the  former  term  indicating  an  abnormal 
approximation  of  the  uterus  to  the  os  externum  vaginte ;  the  latter 
denoting  that  the  organ  lies  in  part,  or  in  whole,  without  the  os  ex- 
ternum, forming  a  tumor  between  the  patient's  thighs.  The  affection 
may  occur  at  any  age,  but  increases  in  frequency  with  the  advance  of 
life,  as  well  as  according  to  the  number  of  labors.  Small  tumors  in  the 
uterus,  or  the  pressure  of  large  tumors  upon  it,  monorrhagia  and  leo- 
corrhoea,  are  local  predisposing  causes,  as  also  relaxation  of  the  vagina, 
from  whatever  cause,  and  largeness  of  pelvis.  It  is  met  with  in  every 
rank  of  life,  but  when  in  a  very  aggravated  state  is  most  frequent  in 
the  lower  classes,  especially  in  those  unfortunate  women  whose  avoca- 
tions require  much  straining  and  effort,  which  not  only  predispose  to 
the  disease,  but  also  aggravate  it  when  it  exists.  It  may  occur  at  any 
stage  of  pregnancy,  or  through  it  all,  and  even  during  delivery  at  the 
full  time,  but  this  rarely. 

This  condition  is  easily  distinguished  by  finding  the  os  and  cervix, 
and  ascertaining  that  the  former  leads  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ. 
Partial  prolapsus  is  extremely  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  is  easily 
replaced  in  most  cases,  and  seldom  causes  any  serious  disturbance.  In 
complete  prolapsus,  also,  the  tumor  is  often  easy  of  replacement ;  some- 
times, indeed,  it  resumes  its  natural  position  spontaneously,  when  the 
patient  lies  down.  But  in  aggravated  cases,  replacement  may  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  from  various  causes.  Of  these,  congestion  ani 
inflammation,  with  their  consequences,  are  the  most  important.  In 
some  cases  this  latter  has  been  so  intense  as  to  end  in  gangrene  auJ 
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separation  of  the  parts,  resulting  in  either  death  or  cure  of  the  patient. 
When  the  prolapsus  is  large  and  of  long  standing,  it  may  be  quite 
impossible  to  replace  it.  The  uterus,  carrying  with  it  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  becomes  swollen  and  condensjed,  and  forms  a  large  pouch,  con- 
taining other  viscera  prolapsed  into  it,  in  this  state  resembling  an  old 
and  large  hernia,  the  contents  of  which  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all, 
find  room  for  return  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  such  cases,  the  pro- 
truded parts  generally  present  large  and  unhealthy  patches  of  ulcera- 
tion, and  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  thighs  are  more  or  less 
irritated  and  excoriated. 

Prolapsus  of  the  uterus  is  generally  the  cause  of  much  undefined 
suffering  in  the  region  of  the  pelvis,  ratients  complain  of  distressing 
feelings  of  bearing  down,  weight  in  the  perineum,  dragging  in  the  loins, 
and  there  may  be  much  disturbance,  or  even  temporary  arrest  of  the 
functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Often,  there  is  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing. In  cases  of  complete  descent,  great  uneasiness  is  of  course  pro- 
duced by  friction  of  the  thighs  upon  the  tumor,  and  the  irritation 
caused  by  urine  passing  over  the  exposed  mucous  surface  is  extreme, 
often  ending  in  unhealthy  ulceifttions.  There  is  also  generally  much 
derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  complicated  by  hypertrophy  or  tumors  of 
the  uterus,  or  of  the  ovaries,  by  ascites,  by  polypus  of  the  uterus,  by 
leucorrhoea,  by  monorrhagia,  or  by  calculus  in  the  bladder. 

The  objects  of  treatment  are  threefold.  1.  To  replace  the  organ  ; 
2.  To  retain  it  in  its  proper  situation ;  and  3.  To  protect  and  support 
it  when  it  is  irreducible. 

The  replacement,  as  already  remarked,  is  frequently  effected  without 
aid,  on  the  patient  assuming  the  recumbent  posture ;  or,  it  may  be  done 
with  more  or  less  force  directed  against  the  tumor,  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  axis  of  the  pelvis  through  which  it  is  at  the  time  passing. 
If  any  difficulty  is  apprehended,  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  complete 
evacuation  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  before  the  attempt  is  made.  Some- 
times, from  the  causes  already  enumerated,  it  is  for  the  time  at  least 
irreducible.  But  continued  maintenance  of  the  horizontal  position,  and 
the  use  of  local  antiphlogistics,  if  necessary,  will  generally  restore 
reducibility.  In  some  rare  cases  of  long  standing,  the  reduction, 
although  easily  enough  effected,  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  patient, 
and  in  others  reduction  remains  altogether  impossible. 

When  the  case  is  recent,  and  produced  by  violence,  simple  reduction, 
with  maintenance  of  the  horizontal  position  for  a  few  days,  will  be 
sufficient.  In  some  examples,  it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  this,  to 
use  means  to  restore  the  tonicity  and  contraction  of  the  relaxed  and 
extensile  vagina.  For  this  purpose,  frequent  irrigation  of  the  canal, 
with  cold  water,  or  continued  use  of  astringent  ointments  and  lotions, 
are  very  serviceable.  Attention  must  be  at  the  same  time  paid  to  heal 
up  ulceration,  and  to  remove  leucorrhoea.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
use  of  a  pessary  is  required.  It  may  be  either  worn  constantly,  except 
when  removed  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  for  a  few  minutes,  or  it  may 
be  laid  aside  during  the  night.  It  should  always  be  as  small  as  is  con- 
sistent with  efficiency,  the  size  ranging  according  to  the  conditions  of 
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the  case.  If  the  perineum  is  much  injured,  a  bandage  may  be  neoei* 
sary  to  retain  the  pessary.  And  this  must  be  kept  clean,  by  remonng 
and  replacing  it,  with  a  frequ6|ncy  varied  according  to  the  material  S 
which  the  pessary  is  made.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  concemiiig 
the  material  of  the  pessary,  and  its  shape.  Different  practitionerB  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  different  forms,  and  it  not  unfreqnently  happens 
that  after  trying  several,  the  patient  herself  is  the  best  judge  of  what  is 
most  suitable.  The  ball  pessary  of  boxwood  is  one  of  the  most  useful : 
the  ring  pessary  is  often  recommended  to  married  women,  bat  requires 
particular  watching,  lest  the  cervix  uteri  pass  through  the  ring  and 
become  strangulated  there.  Pessaries  more  or  less  cup-shaped,  and 
having  a  stem  attached,  are  particularly  applicable  to  those  cases  where 
the  destruction  of  the  perineum  renders  a  bandage  necessary. 

In  some  cases  the  wearing  of  the  instrument  eventually  effects  a 
cure ;  but  in  others,  dependent  on  relaxation,  it  may  prevent  that  re- 
sult ;  and  in  these  it  should  not  be  used  till  other  remedies  have  been 
tried  in  vain. 

In  all  cases,  the  utero-abdominal  supporter  of  Hull,  or  some  of  its 
numerous  modifications  is  very  useful}^  if  no  special  cause  exist  to  pre- 
vent the  patient  wearing  it.  By  supporting  partly  the  weight  of  the 
bowels,  it  lightens  the  pressure  upon  the  womb ;  the  padded  understrap 
counteracts  the  prolapse  from  below ;  and  the  machine  gives  general 
support  and  a  feeling  of  security  to  the  patient. 

Operative  interference  has  been  resorted  to  in  aggravated  cases,  and 
not  without  some  success ;  it  is  most  applicable  to  those  not  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  childbearing.  The  labia  have  been  made  raw,  and  adhesion 
between  them  effected,  so  as  to  occlude  the  vagina,  excepting  a  small 
passage  for  the  vaginal  excretions.  Episoraphy  has  also  been  success- 
ful ;  it  consists  in  carefully  paring  off  longitudinal  slips  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  and  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wounds  by  the 
necessary  number  of  interrupted  sutures.  Cauterization  by  the  hot 
iron,  or  the  mineral  acids,  has  also  been  resorted  to  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. When  the  knife  is  used,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  arrest 
bleeding  timeously. 

Finally,  if  reduction  is  impossible,  a  protecting  and  supporting  trust 
must  be  adapted  to  the  case,  after  the  manner  of  a  suspensory  bandage. 

Displacements  of  the  Uterus. 

This  organ  is  frequently  found  lying  in  an  abnormal  position.  It 
may  be  dislocated  en  masse^  or  its  body  may  be  displaced  in  regard  to 
the  cervix ;  and  the  most  common  malpositions  are  either  backwards  or 
forwards,  forming,  in  the  one  case,  an  anteversion  or  a  retroversion,  and 
in  the  other  an  anteflexion  or  a  retroflexion.  The  flexions,  especiallv 
the  retroflexion,  are  sometimes  congenital.  These  changes  may  be 
simple  or  complicated.  Frequently  they  coexist  with  tumors,  chronic 
metritis,  hypertrophy  of  the  womb,  Icucorrhoea,  or  ovarian  irritation. 
When  uncomplicated,  they  may  cause  no  painful  symptom  whatever ; 
but  sometimes  they  produce  great  difficulty  in  standing  or  walking  for 
even  a  short  time,  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  bladder  or  of  the 
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rectam,  a  feeling  of  weight  and  bearing  down,  a  sense  of  pressure  at  the 
anas,  pain  on  going  to  stool,  as  well  as  many  of  those  numerous  neu- 
ralgic and  other  symptoms  which  accompany  all  the  chronic  uterine 
affections. 

On  passing  the  finger  to  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  the  cervix  uteri  is 
found  more  or  less  displaced  from  its  natural  position;  and  a  hard,  often 
tender,  rounded  tumor  is  felt  through  the  vagina.  This  is  found  to 
move  with  the  cervix,  and  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  be  continuous 
with  it.  In  thin  and  relaxed  women,  it  is  possible  daring  examination, 
by  placing  the  free  hand  over  the  hypogastrium,  and  using  the  neces- 
sary palpation  and  pressure,  to  feel  the  position  and  relations  of  the 
entire  organ. 

The  affection  is  diagnosed  by  introducing  a  bougie  or  probe  into  the 
cavity  of  the  organ,  and  ascertaining  its  entrance  into  the  tumor  felt 
through  the  roof  of  the  vagina.  Generally,  by  means  of  the  probe,  it 
can  be  depressed  or  removed  from  the  finger  by  replacement. 

Treatment  consists  in  removing  all  local  congestion  and  inflamma- 
tion, combating  uterine  hypertrophy  and  engorgement,  arresting  leucor- 
rhoea ;  in  short,  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  everything  which  can  be 
regarded  as  a  cause  of  the  production  or  continuance  of  displacement. 
Maintenance  of  the  horizontal  posture,  for  a  length  of  time,  is  often  of 
great  service  as  an  adjuvant.  In  some  cases,  the  vaginal,  and  in  others 
the  intra-uterine  pessaries  of  Dr.  Simpson  may  be  tried  with  caution. 

Stricture  of  the  Cervix  Uteri 

May  be  congenital,  or  may  result  from  inflammatory  engorgement  and 
induration.  The  stricture,  if  congenital,  is  generally  at  the  os  exter- 
num, or  at  the  os  internum.  If  acquired,  it  may  be  found  at  any  part 
of  the  cervix,  or  may  partially  close  up  some  extent  of  it.  It  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence ;  but  when  present  is  often  the  cause  of  dysmenor- 
rhoea,  and  sometimes  it  prevents  conception.  It  is  discovered  by  the 
symptoms  of  dysmenorrhoea ;  or,  physically,  by  the  difficulty  of  passing 
even  a  small  probe  through.  Every  case,  however,  where  a  probe 
cannot  be  easily  passed,  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered  a  case  of 
stricture.  There  may  be  obstacles  to  passing  a  probe  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  from  many  other  causes,  as  flexion  or  version  of  the 
uterus,  the  presence  of  tumors,  and  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  probe  to 
the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  neck  and  cavity  of  the  organ. 

Treatment  consists  m  dilating  the  cervical  canal.  This  may  be 
effected  by  a  succession  of  bougies,  or  of  small  pessaries  with  an  intra- 
uterine stem,  as  is  done  in  stricture  of  the  urethra  or  rectum.  The 
instrument,  however,  may  be  safely  left  much  longer  in  situ  than  in  the 
co^ate  affections.     In  fact,  it  may  often  be  left  for  days  with  safety. 

If  the  disease  is  inflammatory  in  its  origin,  however,  the  pessaries 
would  merely  irritate,  without  producing  benefit.  In  such  cases,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  any  engorgement,  it  is  often  better  to  use  the  bistouri- 
cache,  or  the  uterotome  of  Dr.  Simpson,  a  similar  instrument,  adapted 
to  this  particular  case.  By  means  of  this,  the  stricture  is  divided  from 
within  outwards;  the  blade  being  made  to  project  only  to  a  small 
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extent.  If  the  neck  is  small,  the  inciaioii  must  be  proportionallT  dnn- 
nished,  as  there  is  danger  from  diyiding  the  Taaenfar  trunks  vUeh  lie 
on  the  peritoneal  aspect  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  oarriz. 

Uterine  PoljfpWm 

Uterine  Polypi  may  be  of  varioas  stractnre  (Prm^^plM^  8d  Am.  Bl. 
p.  890).  Before  their  removaly  we  can  in  some  cases  determiiie  Aeir 
pathological  nator^  by  their  consistence,  by  their  seat  of  inaertieB,  Ij 
their  sise,  by  their  history,  and  by  the  concomitant  sjmptoma. 

The  size  of  the  polypns  may  vary  from  that  of  a  millet  seed  to  Ast 
of  a  child's  head.  In  tact,  their  growth  is  limited  only  b^  the  oapaeilj 
of  the  pelvtauo  The  largest  tamers  are  generally  fibrona  in  tlieir  stne- 
tore.  The  mucous  vary  much  in  sixe ;  the  smallest  being  genersDj 
vesicular  or  cellular  in  structure.  Sometimes,  the  macons  polypus  ii 
so  small  and  sessile  as  to  be  with  difficulty  discovered. 

The  insertion  of  these  tumors  may  be  at  any  point  on  the  intenil 
surface  or  os  of  the  uterus.  Very  rarely,  they  are  found  implanted  is 
the  vaginal  walls ;  either  h&ving  originally  sprung  fit>m  that  part,  sr, 
as  still  more  seldom  happens,  having  formed  a  second  insertion  by  ad^ 
hesion.  Polypi  have  sometimes  been  observed  growing  by  two  leoto 
from  the  uterine  walls ;  the  roots  having  an  identity  of  atniotiire ;  aa^ 
sometimes  the  second  root  is  merely  the  accidental  reaidt  of  adhesJoa. 

A  pol vpus  may  be  inserted  by  a  pedicle  or  stalk ;  or  it  may  be  seailff 
The  pedicle  may  be  of  any  thickness ;  it  may  be  eeveral  indiea  long;  sr 
its  length  may  oe  inappreciable. 

.Sometimes  polypi  are  found  projecting  from  the  raffina,  bosmiM 
from  the  uterus  by  a  long  slender  pedicle.  These  have  been  designated 
by  French  authors  polypes  d  pendule ;  and  are  generally  observed  is 
women  considerably  advanced  in  life,  in  whom  the  polypus  has  grova 
without  occasioning  much  if  any  annoyance. 

The  vesicular,  mucous,  and  cellular  polypi. may  spring  from  any 
part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus.  Not  unfrequently  severd 
may  be  met  with  at  the  same  time  in  the  cervix,  or  adhering  to  the  os. 
The  fibrous  polypus  generally  grows  from  some  part  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus. 

The  most  urgent  symptom  of  the  affection  is  less  of  blood.  This  ii 
the  chief  source  of  the  mischief  the  tumors  produce ;  and  the  considera- 
tion of  its  arrest  is  generally  what  leads  to  their  discovery.  It  rarely 
happens  that  a  woman  dies  directly  of  loss  of  blood  from  this  cause; 
but  there  frequently  results  an  extreme  state  of  anemia,  leading  ulti- 
mately to  a  fatal  termination.  Violent,  and  sometimes  i^t^XpoeUpartum 
hemorrhages  are  occasionally  connected  with  this  as  a  cause. 

Bleeding  may  take  place  at  the  monthly  periods,  or  at  irregular  in- 
tervals.  It  is  frequently  brought  on  by  long  continuance  in  the  erect 
posture,  by  exertion  in  walking,  or  by  jumping  from  a  height ;  or  it  msy 
occur  without  any  assignable  cause.  It  may  in  its  flow  resemble  the 
ordinary  menstrual  discharge  ;  or  the  blood  may  issue  in  a  continooos 
stream  from  the  vagina.  The  quantity  lost  has  no  constant  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  tumor.     The  fibrous  polypus  is  generally  believed  to  be 
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the  most  frequent  cause  of  serious  hemorrhages ;  but  these  may  occur 
with  polypi  of  any  kind,  even  the  smallest.  Farther,  in  some  cases, 
there  may  be  no  bleeding  at  all ;  there  may  even  be  amenorrhosa. 

In  the  intervals  of  hemorrhage,  there  may  be  no  discharge  from  the 
vagina.  Generally,  however,  there  is  a  mucous  or  mnco-purulent  se- 
cretion ;  and  in  cases  of  large  polypi,  this  is  often  abundant.  Some- 
times it  is  mixed  with  blood ;  occasionally  it  is  very  fetid,  especially  if 
the  polypus  is  ulcerated  or  breaking  up.  When  the  growth  is  intra- 
uterine, the  blood  may  sometimes  be  observed  distilling  from  between 
of;  the  lips  of  the  cervix. 

The  other  symptoms  accompanying  polypus  need  no  particular  de- 
scription. They  are  those  common  to  all  affections  of  the  uterus. 
Occasionally,  one  of  these  symptoms  is  very  prominently  complained 
of;  as  pain  in  the  hips,  verging  to  sciatica;  also  pains  in  the  mamma. 

Examination  with  the  finger  generally  discovers  the  growth.  If, 
however,  it  be  very  small,  care  may  be  required.  Sometimes  a  smooth, 
soft,  and  easily  movable  polypus,  with  small  pedicle,  remains  undis- 
covered, although  of  considerable  size;  the  finger  always  pushing  the 
growth  before  it,  instead  of  passing  round  it,  as  in  general  is  easily 
done.  If  the  tumors  are  small,  and  lodged  in  the  cervix,  they  may  be 
better  exposed  after  dilatation  of  this,  by  means  of  a  sponge  tent.  By 
the  same  means,  an  intra-uterine  polypus  may  be  detected.  The  spe- 
culum also  may  be  used  to  expose  a  polypus  for  examination  by  the  eye. 
But,  it  may  be  added,  that  these  growths  not  unfrequently  cause  no  in- 
convenience whatever ;  and  are  discovered  only  by  accident. 

Polypus  is  distinguished  from  cauliflower  excrescence,  by  the  latter 
having  a  broad  attachment  to  the  cervix,  by  its  free  bleeding  when 
touched,  by  its  profuse  watery  discharge,  by  its  rough  granular  surface, 
by  its  accompanying  cancerous  cachexia,  and  lastly,  by  the  results  of 
treatment.  Polypus  is  also  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  inversion  of  the 
womb  (p.  612). 

The  treatment  of  uterine  polypus  consists  simply  in  effecting  its  re- 
moval. Bleeding  has  the  same  treatment  as  other  forms  of  uterine 
hemorrhage  unconnected  with  labor.  If  violent,  and  proving  danger- 
ous, it  may  be  commanded  by  the  plug.  If  slighter,  it  may  be  arrested 
by  placing  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  posture,  keeping  her  cool,  ap- 
piymg  cold  locally  over  the  vulva  and  hypogastrium,  administering  cold 
enemata,  or,  in  some  cases,  cold  and  astringent  vaginal  injections, 
cautiously,  and  using  internally  the  common  astringent  and  refrigerant 
medicines.  As  in  many  other  hemorrhages,  opium  is  of  service  (Prin- 
etple$y  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  351). 

Removal  may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  The  quickest,  and  in 
most  cases  the  best  plan,  is  the  direct  use  of  the  knife  or  scissors, 
through  the  speculum — or  without  it,  using  the  finger,  or  fingers,  as  a 
guard.  When  the  polypus  is  large,  and  can  be  well  seized  by  a  volsell», 
it  may  be  dragged  down  to  the  vulva,  and  its  stalk  divided  there  by 
knife  or  scissors.  If  the  growth  be  very  bulky,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  vaginal  opening  by  incisions.  When  the  stalk  or  base  is 
large  and  broad,  it  is  safer  to  cut  near  the  tumor,  rather  than  near  its 
insertion ;  on  account  of  the  danger  of  incisions  implicating  the  uterine 
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Tialls.  If  difficulty  is  felt  as  to  the  proper  site  of  the  indnons,  it  is 
preferable  to  use  some  of  the  slower,  but  in  this  instance  safer  methodi 
of  removal.  And  in  all  cases  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  away  the  whole  pedicle;  for  the  part  lefk  after  septn- 
tion  of  the  polypus  quickly  disappears.  After  removal  there  is  rarely 
any  alarming  hemorrhage ;  but  it  must  be  carefully  watched  for,  aiid 
early  arrested. 

A  ligature  of  whipcord,  or  silver  wire,  may  be  thrown  around  the 
pedicle,  by  means  of  Gooch's  well-known  double  canula  (p.  618),  or  by 
any  of  the  numerous  modifications  of  it,  which  best  suits  the  operator's 
fancy.  The  ligature  is  to  be  daily  tightened,  till  it  cuts  its  way  throvgk 
the  stalk ;  when  both  polypus  and  instrument  are  to  be  removed. 

But  the  direct  use  of  the  knife  is  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the 
safest  method ;  as  the  other  modes  are  tedious,  and  on  account  of  cob- 
tinuance  of  fetid  discharges  from  the  half  separated  and  decaying 
polypus,  as  well  as  from  the  irritation  of  the  ligature,  there  is  ri^  it 
untoward  inflammation  being  excited — especially  phlebitis. 

It  may  happen  that  a  polypus  of  moderate  or  small  site  may  be 
difficult  to  deal  with,  either  by  ligature  or  cutting  instrument;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  destroy  it  bj 
compression,  or  by  bruising  with  strong  forceps ;  as  a  stone  is  crushed 
by  a  lithontriptor.  It  may  then  be  either  left  to  slouch  away ;  <»*,  if 
soft  and  easily  lacerable,  it  may  be  twisted  off  and  brought  out  with  the 
instrument.  Small,  sessile,  mucous  polypi  may  often  be  conveniently 
destroyed  by  nitrate  of  silver ;  or  a  stronger  caustic  may  be  used,  tf 
necessary. 

Extirpation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri 

Is  performed  chiefly  in  cases  of  malignant  disease  still  confined  to  this 
part,  and  when  the  peculiarities  of  its  site,  and  its  prominence  into  the 
vagina,  render  complete  removal  feasible.  The  operation  is  sufficiently 
simple ;  the  only  point  requiring  particular  care  being  to  keep  the  inci- 
sions in  the  cervix  below  the  peritoneal  reflections — at  the  same  time 
removing  as  much  as  can  safely  be  done. 

The  patient  is  laid  on  her  back,  in  the  position  for  lithotomy ;  or  flat 
on  her  face,  with  the  hips  raised,  and  the  legs  dependent.  The  cervix 
is  seized  by  strong  hooked  forceps,  and  gently  but  determinedly  dragged 
downwards,  till  it  appear  at  the  os  vaginas,  through  which  it  is  at 
length  drawn.  If  the  patient  has  never  borne  children,  or  if  the  os 
vaginae  be  small  and  contracted,  it  may  be  dilated  by  one,  two,  or  three 
small  incisions,  made  either  posteriorly  or  laterally.  After  the  cervix 
has  been  drawn  down,  the  insertion  of  the  vagina  is  made  out,  in  order 
to  judge  of  the  position  of  the  peritoneal  reflections,  and  to  avoid  in- 
cluding the  bladder  in  the  incisions.  The  necessary  amount  is  then 
taken  away,  either  by  large  and  powerful  scissors,  or  by  the  scalpti 
Our  chief  confidence  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  is  to  be  placed  in 
careful  and  thorough  plugging  of  the  vagina  by  lint  (p.  606). 

The  amount  of  bleeding  may  be  inconsiderable ;  or  a  large  quantity 
may  be  lost      And  it  may  happen  that  a  case,  otherwise  adaptetl  for 
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the  operation,  may  be  unable  to  bear,  without  the  greatest  risk,  even  a 
small  loss  of  blood.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  modification  of  the 
operation  may  be  resorted  to.  After  dragging  down  and  exposing  the 
cervix,  it  may  be  encircled  in  a  strong  ligature ;  or  it  may  be  transfixed, 
as  often  as  may  seem  fit,  by  a  needle  armed  with  a  double  ligature;  the 
different  parts  being  separately  tied.  And  the  part  below  the  ligature 
may  then  be  excised  with  safety. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Uterus 

May  assume  one  of  three  principal  forms ;  the  corroding  ulcer,  malig- 
nant ulceration  without  much  interstitial  cancerous  deposit ;  the  cau- 
liflower excrescence,  springing  from  the  cervix ;  and  the  common 
cancer  of  the  uterus,  which  may  be  scirrhous  or  encephaloid,  very  rarely 
colloid. 

The  Corroding  Ulcer  is  not  a  common  affection.  It  is  distinguished 
from  simple  ulceration  by  its  granulated  surface,  by  the  fetor  and 
profuseness  of  the  discharge,  by  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhages,  by 
the  nature  of  the  pain,  which  is  generally  severe  and  lancinating,  by 
the  unhealthy  malignant  local  characters,  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
malignant  cachexia  of  system.  From  ordinary  cancer  of  the  womb  it 
is  easily  known,  by  the  want  of  extensive  induration,  by  the  mobility 
of  the  womb ;  and  often,  though  not  always,  want  of  tenderness  to 
touch  is  also  distinctive.  As  it  advances,  it  consumes  or  corrodes  the 
tissues;  spreading  into  the  uterine  cavity;  attacking  and  destroying  the 
recto-vaginal  and  vesico-vaginal  septa. 

The  disease  is  irremediable.  But  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrest 
its  progress  while  the  cervix  alone  was  implicated,  by  excising  the  part 
in  the  usual  way.  Frequently,  the  use  of  caustics  seems  to  retard 
advance,  to  improve  the  nature  of  the  discharges,  and  to  diminish  the 
tendency  to  repeated  hemorrhage.  For  this  purpose,  the  pencil  of 
lunar  caustic,  and  the  actual  cautery  are  of  most  service.  The  extreme 
fetor  of  discharge  is  to  be  corrected  by  copious  use  of  the  chlorides 
upon  the  recipients  of  the  discharge,  and  as  a  lotion ;  used  very  gently 
internally,  if  there  is  little  tendency  to  bleeding.  A  weak  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  soda  is  suitable  for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  all  the 
general  rules  for  the  palliation  of  cancerous  disease  are  here  applicable 
{Frineiplesj  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  316). 

Cauliflower  excrescence  is  also  an  unfrequent  complaint.  It  consists 
in  the  projection  of  a  malignant  mass,  which  may  be  of  various  shapes, 
into  the  vagina.  It  springs  from  the  cervix,  and  generally  has  a  large 
base.  It  is  covered  by  a  number  of  small  pedunculated  bodies  or  gran- 
ulations, which  are  often  in  bunches,  and  give  the  general  appearance 
of  a  head  of  cauliflower.  It  is  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  easily  made 
to  bleed.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  cancer  of  the 
uterus ;  but  the  watery  and  bloody  discharge  is  usually  excessive  in 
amount.  On  examination,  a  tumor  is  discovered,  with  the  characters 
above  stated  ;  it  is  felt  to  be  movable  and  polypoid  ;  and  if  the  disease 
is  in  an  early  stage,  the  uterus  also  is  not  fixed.  It  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  polypoid  masses  of  encephaloid,  which  sometimes  grow 
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from  the  interior  of  the  cervix,  but  aloDg  with  which  there  is  mnch 
difiused  cancerous  infiltration.  If  the  excrescence  be  the  sole  diseof- 
erable  malignant  affection,  and  if  there  be  every  reason  to  think  that  it 
might  be  completely  and  favorably  extirpated,  the  operation  of  exeiuns 
the  cervix  should  be  performed.  And  during  healing  of  the  wom^ 
care  should  be  taken,  by  the  use  of  caustics,  to  procure  healthy  cica- 
trization, and  prevent,  as  long  as  maybe,  any  tendency  to  repuIlulatioB 
of  the  growth.  In  numerous  cases,  the  operation  has  been  snccessfol 
in  procuring  complete  relief,  and  apparent  cure — at  least  for  a  very  con* 
siderable  time. 

During  the  course  of  the  disease,  cold  and  astringent  lotions  are 
sometimes  of  service  in  checking  the  amount  of  discharge. 

Cancer  of  the  Uterus  occurs  at  all  ages ;  but  increases  in  frequency 
from  the  period  of  puberty  till  the  end  of  menstrual  life.  It  presents 
itself  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  scirrhous  infiltration,  and  more 
rarely  encephaloid. 

The  scirrhous  deposit  generally  commences  in  the  neck,  and  spreads 
from  thence ;  the  encephaloid  more  frequently  attacks  other  parts  of 
the  organ  first,  and  sometimes  forms  projecting  and  polypoid  masses  in 
the  vagina,  or  on  the  cervix  and  body  of  the  uterus ;  it  is  softer  to  the 
touch,  and  probably  gives  rise  to  bleedings  at  an  earlier  period.  With 
encephaloid,  too,  there  is  more  enlargement  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
non-cancerous  parts  of  the  organ,  than  with  scirrhus.  It  sometimes 
but  rarely  happens  that  the  vesico-vaginal  or  recto-vaginal  septa  are 
first  afiected  with  malignant  deposit — the  disease  spreading  from  thenee 
to  the  cervix  uteri. 

At  the  outset,  there  is  frequently  much  ill-defined  derangement  of 
the  general  health,  which  proves  but  little  amenable  to  treatment,  and 
often  distracts  the  attention  of  patient  and  practitioner  from  the  real 
seat  of  disease.  And  even  when  the  malady  has  made  some  progress 
but  is  still  in  an  early  stage,  the  distance  of  the  severest  pains  from  the 
womb,  their  lancinating  and  neuralgic  character,  and  the  small  qoantitv, 
or  even  unusual  absence,  of  discharge,  may  deceive.  But  as  soon  as 
ulceration  is  established,  the  nature  of  the  discharges  and  their  mixture 
with  blood  at  once  give  the  alarm. 

Patients  frequently  sufier  from  pain  in  the  mamma,  also  in  either  the 
right  or  left  hypogastric  region,  of  a  wearing  kind,  with  frequent  recur- 
rences of  stabbing  and  lancinating  shoots ;  also  from  fixed  p&in,  often 
of  a  burning  kind,  in  the  region  of  the  womb  ;  from  pain  in  the  back : 
from  pain  and  restlessness  in  the  legs ;  from  pruritis  of  the  vulva,  and 
irritation  of  the  bladder ;  also  from  constipation,  and  feeling  of  bearing 
down  or  pressure  upon  the  anus.  These  sufierings  may  continue  during 
all  the  course  of  the  disease,  or  may  be  at  different  times  substituted 
the  one  for  the  other. 

Before  active  ulceration  commences,  there  may  be  no  discharge ;  or 
there  may  be  a  secretion  of  thin,  serous,  acrid  fluid.  Sometimes,  even 
when  there  is  superficial  and  slowly  progressive  ulceration,  there  miT 
be  little  or  no  discharge ;  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  open  scirrhos 
of  the  mamma.  But,  in  general,  as  soon  as  ulceration  commences,  there 
appears  a  large  quantity  of  muco-purulent  secretion,  which  soon  be- 
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comes  fetid  and  mixed  with  debris  from  the  seat  of  disease.  Hemor- 
rhage also  occurs ;  either  merely  at  times  tinging  the  discharge  more  or 
less,  or,  if  a  considerable  vessel  has  been  ulcerated  through,  flowing  in 
a  continuous  stream. 

On  examination  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  cervix  uteri  is 
found  enlarged,  hard,  irregularly  nodulated,  more  or  less  tender  to  the 
touch ;  the  os  much  increased  m  size,  and  more  or  less  dilated.  On 
inspection,  the  cervix  is  seen  to  be  generally  of  an  unhealthy  red  color, 
and  there  may  be  excoriations  in  the  sulci  between  the  nodules ;  the 
excoriations  being  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  the  nodules  projecting  and 
often  showing  very  little  redness. 

Cancer  of  the  uterus  is  generally  of  easy  diagnosis  ;  patients  generally 

E resenting  themselves  after  ulceration  with  its  accompanying  discharges 
as  commenced,  and  infiltration  into  the  cervix  and  surrounding  tissues 
is  considerably  advanced.  It  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  hypertro- 
phy of  the  cervix,  with  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus,  and  with  polypus  ; 
and  the  grounds  of  distinction  have  already  been  given  in  treating  of 
these  subjects. 

The  disease  is  incurable ;  and  treatment  is  confined  to  palliation. 
Sometimes  the  excessive  watery  discharge  may  be  moderated  by  the  use 
of  astringent  lotions,  or  the  application  of  astringent  ointments  ;  espe- 
cially those  having  tannin  in  their  composition.  If  there  is  much  tend- 
ency to  hemorrhage,  no  local  application  can  be  used  with  safety. 
Bleeding,  when  it  occurs,  must  be  arrested  in  the  usual  way — horizontal 
position,  cold,  styptics,  astringents  and  opiates  internally,  and  plugging 
if  necessary.  Fetor  in  the  discharges  is  corrected  by  use  of  the  chlo- 
rides. The  pains  in  the  hypogastrium  and  loins  may  be  relieved  for  a 
time  by  blistering,  or  by  cupping  ;  no  blood,  or  a  small  quantity,  being 
taken — according  as  there  is  little  or  much  sharpness  and  frequency  of 
pulse,  or  the  reverse.  The  local  application  of  ice,  or  of  refrigerating 
mixtures,  through  the  speculum,  has  sometimes  been  of  service.  But 
for  the  pains  of  this,  as  of  all  other  forms  of  cancer,  the  great  remedy  is 
opium. 

When  the  disease  is  seen  in  an  early  stage,  the  cervix  still  mobile, 
and  presenting  only  some  prominent  indurations — and  if  other  circum- 
Btances,  as  the  general  health  and  age  of  the  patient,  are  propitious — 
an  attempt  may  be  justifiable  to  remove  the  part  by  excision,  or  by 
strong  caustics  used  as  already  described,  in  speaking  of  the  inflamma- 
tory hypertrophy  of  the  cervix,  and  of  corroding  ulcer.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  it  is  prudent  to  interfere  with  the  parts  as  little  as  possible. 
If  there  is  much  cancerous  deposit  and  induration,  any  violence,  such 
as  even  introduction  of  the  speculum,  is  liable  to  do  much  barm,  by 
tearing  or  bursting  the  lacerable  structures  and  inducing  hemorrhage. 

Books  on  Midirifery,  paatim. — Leake,  Astnic,  Clarke,  Dewees,  Gooch,  Boivin  and  Dug^s, 
BlundeU,  Meigs,  Hamilton,  Lee,  Leyer,  Ashwcll,  Churchill,  on  Diseases  of  Women,  or  of 
the  Utems.  Dupaytrcn,  Lemons  Orales.  Naucho,  Maladies  propres  aux  Femmes.  Lisfrane, 
Maladies  do  TUtenis.  Dup&rcquc,  Alt^rat.  Organiques  de  TCtcrus.  Siebold's  Frauen- 
nmmerkrankheiten.  Meissner,  Ueber  die  Polypen,  &c.  Bennett  on  Inflammation  of 
Cervix  Uteri.  Locock,  Art.  Leucorrhoea,  in  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.  &c.  Mackintosh's 
Practice  of  Physic.  Whitehead  on  Abortion  and  Sterility.  Waller,  Art.  Uterus,  in  Cycl. 
of  Pract.  Med.     Safford  Lee  on  Tumors  of  Uterus,  &c.     Ingleby,  Facts  and  Cases  in  Obst. 
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Med.  Simpaon,  Dablin  Journal,  Not.  1B46,  also  May,  1848;  alto  Tarioiis 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal.  Newnham  on  Inyersion  of  the  Utenu.  Ddnevz, 
sang,  de  la  Vnlye.  Jobert,  Tnut^  de  Chir.  Plastique.  Walshe  on  Cancer,  &e.  &e.  Ik. 
[On  Vesico-uterine  Fistula,  see  Madame  LaohapeUe,  Pratique  de  VArt  dm  acceaehe- 
ments,  Paris,  1821,  1825.  Stolti,  M^moire  sur  les  Perforations  dn  ool  de  TUMraa  «t  kt 
Fistules  V4sioo-Ut^rines  et  V^co-Abdominales  i  la  Suite  de  rAecoaeh«Bieiil,  par  M.  le 
Docteur  Stolti,  de  Strasbourg,  jobert  (de  Lamballe),  Traits  des  Fishes  Y^neo-Ul&iBn, 
V^sico-Ut^ro-Vaginales,  Entire- Vaginales  et  Reoto-Vaginales,  Paris  1852.  Cases  of 
Vesico-Vaginal  Fistula  successAillj  treated,  by  Geo.  Hayward,  Bf.  D.,  Boston,  1851. 
On  the  treatment  of  Yesioo- Vaginal  Fistola,  by  J.  M.  Sims,  M.  D.,  Adi.  Joiinal,  Jaa. 
1862.— Ed.] 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  BLOODVESSELS  OF  THE 

LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

Tlie  Aorta. 

Compression  of  the  Aorta  may  often  be  of  service  in  cases  of  pelvic 
hemorrhage  ;  assisting  both  Nature  and  the  surgeon  in  their  hemostatic 
means.  And  it  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  compression  of  the 
vessel  against  the  vertebral  column — a  little  above,  and  to  the  left  side 
of  the  umbilicus — when  obesity,  abdominal  tumor,  or  intestinal  disten- 
sion, do  not  interfere. 

Deligation  of  the  Aorta  is  very  seldom  required  of  the  surgeon. 
Spontaneous  obstruction  of  the  vessel,  doubtless,  has  occurred,  in  a  few 
cases,  without  serious  consequences  ensuing.  But  this  event  is  wholly 
different  from  the  abrupt  mechanical  obstruction  by  ligature ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  ligature  cannot  be  applied  without  the  infliction  of  a  most 
hazardous  wound. 

From  the  operation,  a  permanently  successful  result  cannot  be  ex- 
pected; it  must,  we  fear,  be  regarded  as  inevitably  fatal.  But  circum- 
stances may,  notwithstanding,  occur,  such  as  warrant  its  performance 
with  the  object  of  protracting  existence  for  a  few  hours;  saving  the 
patient,  perhaps,  from  death  by  the  direct  effect  of  hemorrhage,  and 
affording  an  opportunity  for  the  arrangement  of  temporal  affairs;  yet 
inspiring  no  rational  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  The  vessel  may  be 
reached  in  one  of  tw^o  ways ;  directly,  by  incision  through  the  abdomen; 
or  indirectly,  on  the  outside  of  the  peritoneum,  by  extension  of  such  a 
wound  as  is  suitable  for  deligation  of  the  common  iliac.  Were  there  a 
chance  of  successful  issue,  the  latter  method,  though  the  more  difficult, 
would  certainly  be  preferred.  But,  as  it  is,  the  direct  mode  is  likely  to 
be  adopted,  by  any  one  who  may  unfortunately  find  himself  compelled, 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  undertake  so  unpromising  and  serious  a  proce- 
dure. The  bowels  having  been  opened  by  a  warm  purgative,  so  as  to 
void  both  their  gaseous  and  their  solid  contents,  a  suitable  incision  is 
made  in  the  mesial  line,  commencing  above  the  umbilicus,  and  terminat- 
ing a  little  below  it.  The  intestines  are  carefully  pushed  aside,  the 
peritoneum  is  again  cut  through,  the  vessel  is  exposed,  and  a  ligature 
applied. 

Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta  itself,  is  obviously  remediable 
only  by  general  treatment  (Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  555).  In  the 
nervous,  hysterical,  dyspeptic,  and  anemic,  the  affection  is  simulated  by 

40 
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freat  abnormal  pnlBation  in  tho  coarse  of  the  veaseL     It  u  known  by 
iatinct  perception  of  a  tnmor,  irtuch  is  not  movable ;  bj  obi — '■ — 


that  the  tnmor  pulsates  equally  in  all  directions ;  by  pnlaatiim  and  bmt 
being  limited  to  this  one  part  of  the  vessel,  not  difittsed  equally  akig 
its  course ;  by  the  bmit  being  equally  distinct  in  the  supine  and  n  As 
erect  postures;  and  by  the  pulsation  being  constant,  not  ooearional  uA 
intermittent.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  state  that  the  ilJiftiiiMi 
of  abdominal  anenrism,  especially  in  its  incipient  state,  ia  oftm  tbj 
obscure ;  solid  tumors,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  artery,  partaking  <( 
the  aneurismal  characters  very  closely. 

The  Iliaet. 

On  account  of  inguinal  aneurism,  and  aneurism  affecting  the  ootaati 
femoral  artery — also  on  account  of  hemorrhage  not  otherwise  reprta- 
ble — tbe  External  Iliae  may  require  deligation.  Doe  BTBtemio  pfcpa- 
ration  having  been  made,  the  paUent  is  placed  recomDent,  vitk  tin 
abdominal  parietes  relaxed  by  position ;  and  the  anrgeon  proeeedi  la 
operate,  with  the  intention  of  secoring  the  vessel  vitbont  imuij  of  Aa 

Fig.  2411. 


peritoneum.     Many  forms  of  _   _ 
That  of  M.  Lisfraoc  is  exact  and 


have  been  proposed  and  followf<L 
table  ;  exposing  the  veaeel  rea^y 
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enough;  not  calculated  unnecessarily  to  weaken  the  abdominal  parietes; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  causing  little  risk  to  the  spermatic  cord  and 
artery,  or  to  the  circumflex  artery  and  vein.  The  knife  is  entered,  two 
lines  above,  and  an  inch  within,  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  ;  and,  being  carried  downwards,  the  incision  is  terminated 
at  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  about  an  inch 
and  one-third  on  its  external  aspect.  By  cautious  dissection,  the  ab- 
dominal layers  are  divided ;  the  fibres  of  the  transversalis  muscle — 
pinched  up  with  forceps — being  cut  with  extreme  caution.  The  trans- 
versalis fascia  is  then  scratched  through  with  the  point  of  the  knife — 
near  the  upper  abdominal  aperture,  where  the  cord  enters  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  where  this  fascia  may  be  expected  to  be  especially  distinct, 
as  well  as  loosely  connected ;  and,  the  finger  having  been  introduced 
through  the  aperture,  on  this  the  rest  of  the  fascia  is  divided  in  safety. 
The  peritoneum,  separated  from  the  fascia,  is  pushed  aside;  and  is  held 
out  of  the  way,  either  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  or  by  means  of  a 
flat  copper  spatula.  The  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle  is  traced  with 
the  finger ;  and,  by  its  pulsation  there,  the  artery  will  be  detected.  The 
vein  is  found  on  the  inner  side,  and  is  cautiously  separated  by  the  fin- 
ger-nail, or  by  the  point  of  the  knife ;  the  artery  is  then  more  fully 
isolated,  by  the  same  means ;  and  the  aneurism-needle  is  passed  on  the 
inner  side — being  inserted  between  the  artery  and  vein.  The  wound  is 
managed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and,  by  position  of  the  trunk  and  limbs, 
abdominal  relaxation  is  maintained. 

This  operation  is,  in  general,  easily  performed ;  unless,  when  great 
obesity  is  encountered  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  of  its  class. 
In  aneurism,  the  point  for  securing  the  vessel  must  necessarily  vary, 
according  to  the  bulk  and  site  of  the  tumor. 

The  Internal  Iliac  may  require  deligation ;  on  account  of  aneurism 
of,  or  hemorrhage  from,  its  branches.  Bleeding  from  deep  perineal 
wounds,  for  example,  may  not  otherwise  be  restrained.  And  in  false 
aneurism  of  the  gluteal  or  ischiatic  arteries,  this  operation  is  usually 
considered  preferable  to  direct  incision  of  the  tumor.  The  securing  of 
the  vessel,  however,  is  attended  with  a  considerable  amount  of  both 
difficulty  and  hazard ;  and,  fortunately,  is  but  seldom  required.  The 
patient  having  been  placed  as  before,  an  incision  is  begun  over  the 
upper  abdominal  aperture,  and  carried  upwards,  as  in  the  line  of  the 
former  incision,  to  the  extent  of  three,  four,  or  five  inches ;  the  extent 
varying  according  to  the  contemplated  depth  of  the  vessel,  and  always 
leaning  rather  to  the  side  of  unnecessary  amplitude.  The  comparative 
length  of  the  external  wound,  intrinsically,  will  have  but  little  effect  on  the 
success  of  the  operation ;  and  yet  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  thereon, 
according  as  it  facilitates,  or  impedes,  the  accomplishment  of  exposure 
and  deligation.  The  abdominal  muscular  layers  having  been  cautiously 
cut  through,  the  transversalis  fascia  having  been  divided,  and  the  peri- 
toneum having  been  pushed  aside,  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  is  felt;  and 
there  the  vessel  will  be  found  pulsating,  in  close  connection  with  its 
vein,  and  perhaps  with  the  ureter  also — both  of  which  parts  are  to  be 
avoided  carefully.  The  origin  of  the  vessel  is  nearly  opposite  the  cen- 
tre of  a  line,  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  to  the  umbilicus.     Frequently,  the  external  iliac — first  found — will 
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prore  the  best  guide  to  the  internal.  Isolation  ia  effected  by  the  finger- 
nail,  or  hj  the  end  of  the  needle.  It  ia  not  aafe  to  oae  Uie  knife'a  pent 
at  snoh  a  depth.  The  rein,  sitoated  posteriorly,  is  espedmlly  eand  ftr. 
Tim  wonnd  being  then  fnlly  opened  by  aaaiatanta,  Uie  needle  ia  paMid, 


i  Untvtnod 


'from  within  outwArda  ;  taking  care  to  avoid  the  nreter  and  peritoneam 
internally,  and  the.  external  iliac  Teasels  externally  ;  and  selecting  the 
point  of  deligation  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  iliac  bifurcation. 

The  Common  Iliac  may  require  deligation,  on  account  of  either  aneu- 
rism ov  bemorrfaage  implicating  the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries: 
or  on  account  of  secondary  hemorrhage  after  high  amputation  in  the 
thigh.  It  is  reached  by  an  incision  similar  to  that  just  described ;  and 
is,  perhaps,  as  easy  and  promising  an  operation  aa  the  preceding.  The 
rein  is  found  on  the  inner  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  artery,  on  the  left 
side ;  behind  and  external  to  the  artery,  on  the  right. 

A  similar  incision,  extended  upwards,  may  serve,  as  already  slated, 
for  deligation  of  the  aorta  (p.  625). 

The  JFemeralt. 
Aneurism  of  the  common  femoral,  as  formerly  observed,  requires 
deligation  of  the  external  iliac.  False  aneurism  may  form  in  the  saner- 
ficial  femoral ;  and,  for  this,  the  ordinary  operation  for  such  an  accident 
is  requisite;  namely,  incision  of  the  sac,  and  deligation  of  the  artery 
above  and  belovr  the  wounded  part.     Aneurismal  varix,  too,  ia  ocea- 
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sionally  met  with  here,  of  tranmatic  origin ;  a  penetrating  wound  having 
been  inflicted  by  the  grasping  of  a  knife,  or  other  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment, between  the  thighs.  It  may  prove  but  little  troublesome,  and 
demand  no  other  treatment  than  support  of  the  part  by  bandaging. 

The  Popliteal  is  probably  the  most  common  of  all  external  aneurisms ; 
and,  hitherto,  the  Hunterian  application  of  ligature  to  the  superficial 
femoral,  has  been  the  only  approved  mode  of  treatment.  Latterly, 
however,  as  elsewhere  explained  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  545),  the 
application  of  pressure,  instead  of  the  ligature,  has  been  employed. 
And  experience  is,  almost  daily,  giving  direct  and  undoubted  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  practice.  There  are  some  patients,  doubtless,  who 
may  prove  intolerant  of  pressure ;  and  there  may  be  others  who  prefer 
the  apparent  certainty  of  the  knife  and  ligature,  to  the  apparent  uncer- 
tainty and  delay  of  the  compressor.  But  the  greater  number  of  cases 
are  assuredly  capable  of  cure  by  pressure  properly  applied ;  without 
risk,  with  but  little  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  without  any  wearisome 
amount  of  privation  or  confinement.  The  skin,  which  is  to  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  instrument,  is  protected  by  a  layer  of  thick  soap-plaster; 
and  that,  again,  may  be  covered  by  leather.  More  than  one  compres- 
sor is  used ;  or,  at  least,  pressure  is  made  at  difierent  parts,  at  different 
times ;  so  that  the  burden  of  it  may  not  all  be  thrown  on  one  point,  but, 
by  being  subdivided,  may  be  rendered  more  tolerable.^     Using  several 

^  The  mechanical  means  for  compression  are  undergoing  change,  and  are,  doubtless, 
destined  to  become  more  simple  and  more  perfect.  Dr.  Cartels  instruments  for  making 
accurate  and  elastic  pressure  on  the  yessel  at  the  groin,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  are  eflScient  and  ingenious,  but  complicated  and  expensiye.     Some  have  used 

[Fig.  248.] 


[Outs*i  Inatmineiit  Ibr  compresHing  the  artery  in  remonl  or  Popliteal  Aneorism.  (From  Fergufson.)— Sd.] 

common  leaden  weights  placed  oyer  the  yessel,  and  haye  found  them  suitable  and  satis- 
factory. For  a  detailed  description  of  the  dififerent  instruments,  see  TufneU  on  the 
TrtatmetU  of  Aneurism  by  Compretnon,  Dublin,  1861. 
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instramentSf  along  the  coarse  of  the  yesael  in  the  thighs  Acy  naj  b 
slackened  and  tightened  alternately ;  or  the  same  instmnuBt  aaj  b 
shifted  in  its  site,  with  a  like  effects  It  is  never  to  be  fbrgottea  llrt 
all  severity  of  pressure  is  unniMsessary,  and  that  it  is  not  mmtiml  is 
unrest  the  artenal  flow  at  the  compressed  point.  And  it  is  alto  imfi  ' 
ant  to  remember  that,  should  this  mode  of  treatment  fiul,  it  by 
means  interferes  with  subsequent  performance  of  the  ordinary 
tion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  constitutional  treatment  snitahls  fcr 
pressure,  renders  the  success  of  subsequent  deligation  all  the  more  jk> 
bable.  Those  sttrgeons  who  obstinately  adhere  to. the  old 
may  adduce,  as  their  apology,  a  series  of  successful  cases  so 
But  this  is  very  plainly  a  contracted  riew  of  the  subject ;  and  m  wA 
might  such  practitioners  prefer  successful  amputation  of  the  hmi  to 
amputation  of  a  finder,  for  a  simple  affection  of  the  latter  only.  A  sv^ 
geon  of  the  olden  tmie,  who  had  succeeded  in  caring  several  anecssm 
cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  by  amputation  of  the  thigh,  might  very  aa- 
turally  entertain  a  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  proposal  to  treat  the 
disease  by  ligature  of  the  femoral ;  but  the  naturalness  of  andi  an 
sion  to  the  minor  and  modem  practice,  would  not  render  it  one  whit  tilt 
more  reasonable  or  praiseworthy.  And  an  impartial  observer  will  Ml 
consider  any  one  justified  in  subjecting  his  patient  to  aeriooa  risk  sf 
life,  by  hemorrhage,  suppuration,  and  gangrene,  while  he  has  it  in  Ui 
power  to  effect  cure  by  a  minor  means,  comparatively  devoid  of  riik, 
and  the  failure  of  which  will  not  militate  against  subseqaent  reeoune  to 
the  major  procedure,  if  necessary.  Why  should  a  mode  of  treatmsiti 
which  causes  little  or  no  risk,  always  be  passed  by ;  or  why  ahoeld  an 
operation  always  be  had  recourse  to,  which  may,  and  not  nafreqnentlj 
does,  result  in  diVect  loss  of  life  ?  And  the  question  comes  in  moeh 
force,  if  it  be  admitted — and  statistics  will  scarcely  warrant  even  feebk 
contradiction  of  this  any  longer — that  the  two  methods  are  at  lesil 
equally  successful  for  the  cure  of  aneurism. 

Recorded  facts  seem  to  prove  the  following  conclusions :  1.  That, 
in  popliteal  aneurism,  skilful  compression  of  the  femoral  is  capable  of 
curing  the  disease,  and  that  with  comparative,  and  almost  absolnto 
safety  to  life  and  limb.  2.  That  the  time  expended  in  cure  is,  on  sa 
average,  not  greater  than  in  the  treatment  by  ligature.  8.  That  fiulore 
by  compression  does  not  compromise  subsequent  recourse  to  deligation. 
4.  And  that  consequently,  compression,  when  skilfully  employed,  being 
equally  certain,  far  more  safe,  and  not  more  tedious  than  the  ligature, 
should,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  preferred.  The  only  dis- 
advantage of  compression  is  the  care  and  trouble  necessary  on  the  psri 
of  the  attendant,  with  irksomencss  and  sometimes  suffering  on  the  psri 
of  the  patient.  The  obvious  and  only  advantage  of  deligation,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  facility  and  dispatch  of  its  execution,  with  probable 
exemption  from  suffering  afterwards  by  the  patient,  in  the  sucoessfol 
cases.  The  formidable  disadvantage  is,  its  proved  risk  to  life  and 
limb.* 

But  should  a  case  occur,  suitable  for  deligation,  on  account  of  in- 

>  Vide  Tufhell,  op.  cU.,  and  Brit  and  For.  Med.-€liir.  Rer.  Oct  1851,  p.  470. 
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tolerance  or  failure  of  pressure,  or  on  account  of  expressed  wish  and 
preference  by  the  patient,  the  operation  is  performed  as  follows :  The 
patient  is  placed  recumbent,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  suitably 
exposed.  He  is  directed  slightly  to  adduct  and  raise  the  ^igh,  so  as 
to  make  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius  salient,  and,  along  this,  the 
superficial  femoral  is  traced.  An  incision  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
length  is  then  made,  in  the  course  of  the  vessel ;  so  placed,  that  its 
centre  may  correspond  to  the  part  of  the  artery  where  it  is  intended 
to  place  the  ligature.  By  cautious  dissection,  the  common  sheath  is 
exposed,  and,  very  carefully,  this  is  opened,  and  the  arterial  coats 
isolated,  to  the  requisite  extent.  In  the  external  wound,  the  saphena 
vein  is  avoided  ;  in  the  deep  dissection,  avoidance  of  the  femoral  vein 
cannot  too  prominently  occupy  our  regard.  The  needle  is  passed  very 
cautiously,  so  as  to  avoid  all  injury  to  the  vein,  which  is  situated  poste- 
riorly, and  may  be  partly  seen  bulging  out  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
artery.  The  point  usually  chosen  for  deligation  is  where  the  vessel  is 
crossed  or  concealed  by  the  sartorius,  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
profunda,  as  a  cross  branch,  and  not  too  distant  from  the  aneurismal 
tumor. 

In  performing  this  operation,  the  surgeon  should  always  make  sure 
that  the  tightening  of  his  ligature  has  a  satisfactory  effect  on  the  tumor, 
for  there  is  the  same  risk  of  a  high  division  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
humeral  artery  (p.  202),  and,  consequently,  two  parallel  vessels  may 
require  ligature. 

After  deligation,  a  relaxed  position  of  the  limb  is  maintained,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

For  aneurism  affecting  the  lower  part  of  the  femoral  artery,  a  similar 
operation  may  be  required.  For  aneurism  of  the  superficial  femoral,  in 
its  upper  part,  the  Common  Femoral  may  be  tied.  But  this  vessel  is 
obviously  not  favorably  circumstanced  for  successful  deligation,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  equally  simple  and  greatly  more  certain  operation,  on 
the  external  iliac,  is  to  be  preferred.  In  recent  wound  of  the  common 
femoral,  however,  with  or  without  the  formation  of  false  aneurism,  the 
ordinary  rules  of  surgery  are  to  be  upheld ;  the  part  is  cut  directly 
into,  and  each  orifice  of  the  wounded  vessel  is  secured.  The  femoral 
Tein,  here  on  the  pubic  side  of  the  artery,  is  carefully  avoided. 

The  Popliteal 

For  aneurism,  or  for  bleeding,  in  connection  with  the  posterior  tibial, 
the  Popliteal  artery  may  be  tied ;  but  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral, 
below  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  sartorius,  is  a  preferable  operation. 
For  wound  of  the  popliteal  itself,  however,  ligature  of  that  vessel  is 
necessary,  according  to  the  general  principles  of  surgery.  The  patient 
having  been  secured  in  a  prone  posture,  a  free  incision  is  made,  tra- 
versing the  popliteal  space,  and  penetrating  through  the  skin,  areolar 
tissue,  and  fascia.  The  deep  dissection  is  continued  cautiously,  along 
the  borders  of  the  semi  ten  dinosus  and  semimembranosus  muscles. 
On  the  edge  of  the  latter  muscle,  the  artery  may  be  felt  beating ;  per- 
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haps  overlapped  by  it     The  run  ii  raperfioial,  and  Boraewluit  f 

to  the  arteiy.    The  nerre  is  both  on  a  more  eaperfioial  plaoa^  ud« 


the  exterior  of  the  mesial  line.     The  reaael  is  most  readily  expoaed  tai 
secured  in  the  npper  part  of  Jta  course. 

The  Tibialt. 

These  vessels  nta;  require  ligature,  on  account  of  reeeat  wonnd,  or 
on  account  of  false  aneurism  formed  at  some  part  of  their  eooiae.  For 
secondary  hemorrhage,  ligature  of  the  femoral  is  to  be  preferred ;  vkM 
recourse  to  an  (^ration  of  this  kind  is  deemed  expedient, 

Idgatnre  of  the  PotUrior  l^ial,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lag,  il  u 
operation  of  considerable  difficulty.  Two  methods  are  reoonBendei 
One  consisting  of  a  direct  incision  on  the  Teasel,  through  the  eentr*  gf 
the  gastrocnemius  and  solteus ;  the  other  reaching  the  Teasel  from  the 
lateral  aspect.  The  latter  is  usoallT  preferred.  The  limb  haTing-bata 
placed  on  its  outer  side,  a  free  incision  is  made  between  the  edge  of  tht 
tibia  and  the  border  of  the  gastrocnemius ;  the  tibial  origin  of  tk 
solffiuB  is  then  divided ;  and,  the  deep  fascia  having  been  etU  throagh, 
the  artery  will  be  found  about  an  inch  from  the  tibia,  between  the  esa- 
comitant  reins,  and  with  the  nerve  on  its  fibular  side.  SeparatioB  ef 
the  veins  is  made  very  carefully,  while  the  edges  of  this  deep  woond  art 
as  much  retracted  as  possible  by  means  of  copper  spatulae ;  thakace 
being  bent,  and  the  foot  extended,  so  as  to  relax  the  muaclee  of  tM  eilf> 
The  needle  is  passed  from  without  inwards. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the  vessel  is  readied  modi  more 
readily ;  by  making  an  incision  on  the  inner  side  of^  and  parallel  to, 
the  tendo  Acbillis,  through  the  two  layers  of  fascia;  opening  the  sfacatli, 
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•epaniting  tbe  wtflryfrom  its  concomitant  veins,  and  applying  th«  lig»- 
toTfl  in  the  ordinary  way. 


Rf.  no.  Usttnn  oT  Ui*  psiUriar  tlMil, 
Tba  HgBInn  !•  nudu  tbi 


b«  heldumder. 


At  the  ankle,  the  operation  is  also  simple.  A  semilunar  i 
made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  malleolns,  about  a  finger's-breadth  distant 
irom  it ;  indeed,  the  finger,  applied  behind  the  malleolus,  may  be  a  sof- 
fi(nent  gnide  to  the  knife.  The  fascia  of  the  leg  having  been  divided,  a 
strong  aponeurosis  is  exposed;  this  having  been  cautiously  cut  through, 
the  common  sheath  is  found ;  and,  the  vessel  having  been  separated 
from  its  concomitant  veins,  the  needle  is  passed  from  the  heel  towards 
the  ankle,  to  avoid  the  nerve  which  is  situated  between  the  artery  and 
the  tendo  Achillia. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  may  be  tied,  either  at  the  upper  or  at  the  lower 
put  of  the  leg.     Th«  snperior  operation  is  difficult.     A  free  inciaion 
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is  made  between  the  extensor  oommnnis  digitomm  and  tibialis  antiflni ; 
and  it  is  well  to  make  a  slieht  transverse  division  of  the  invesdiig 
fascia,  at  each  extremity  of  the  wound.  The  foot  is  flexed.  The  re- 
laxed muscles  are  separated  down  to  the  interosseous  ligament;  lad, 
on  this,  the  artery  will  be  found.  In  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  artery 
is  placed  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  proprius  pollieu. 

At  the  lowest  part  of  the  leg,  a  less  incision  is  necessary ;  the  veoel 
being  much  more  superficial.  The  wound  is  made  on  the  fibular  side  of 
the  extensor  proprius  poUicis.  The  vensd  comites,  and  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve,  are  carefully  excluded  from  the  ligature. 

Should  it  seem  necessary  to  secure  the  vessel  on  the  instep,  by  r^olar 
dissection,  it  is  found  by  an  incision  on  the  fibular  side  of  the  tendni  of 
the  extensor  proprius  pollicis. 

The  Pertmeal  artery  may  be  exposed,  b^  a  firee  incision  on  the  pos- 
terior and  tibial  aspect  of  the  fibula.  It  is  found  concealed  under  tho 
inner  edge  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Delieation.of  the  arteries  of  the  leg,  however,  being  seldom  if  erer 
requirea  except  on  account  of  recent  wound,  all  rules  for  regular  di«6^ 
tion  may  be  in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with;  the  extent  and  form  of 
incision  depending  very  much  on  those  of  the  wound  already  existing 
and  the  bleeding  point  being  the  best  guide  to  the  injured  vesseL 

Maneo  on  Ligatnro  of  Arterioe,  Puis,  1882.  Hairiaoiif  Snrgieal  Anfttooqr  of  tti 
Arteries,  Dablin,  188S.  Knox,  the  Arteries,  from  Tiedsnuuin,  1885.  R.  QoaiB,  Aasle^r 
of  the  Arteries,  with  Urge  plates,  London,  1840.  Demott,  Dlnstratio&a  of  the  ArtciM 
connected  with  Aneurism,  1841.  Tufhell  on  the  Treatment  of  Aneurism  by 
Dublin,  1851. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  JOINTS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

MorbuB  CoxariuB. 

The  hip-joint  is  liable  to  the  common  diseases  of  articulations ;  but, 
from  its  position,  the  exciting  causes  of  synovitis  affect  it  but  little, 
comparatively.  It  is  a  common  seat  of  porcellanous  deposit,  inter- 
stitial absorption,  adventitious  deposit,  and  other  chronic  structural 
changes  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  492,  et  seq^).  It  is  sometimes 
affected  by  neuralgia,  also ;  and  then  is  constituted  the  true  Coxalgia — 
a  term,  which,  like  its  analogue  Omalgia,  has  been  improperly  applied 
to  structural  change.  But  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
mon affection  to  which  this  joint  is  liable,  is  chronic  disorganization  of 
the  head  of  the  bone ;  to  which  the  term  Morbus  Coxarius  is  applied. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  morbid  changes  usually  observe 
the  following  sequence.  Interstitial  absorption  takes  place  in  the  can- 
cellated tissue  of  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  perhaps  with  deposit  of  tuber- 
cular matter  in  the  opening  texture.  After  a  time,  a  chronic  inflam- 
matory process  is  kindled ;  and  softening  and  disintegration  ensue, 
affecting  chiefly  that  part  which  is  immediately  beneath  the  articulating 
cartilage.  The  cartilage  is  then  involved ;  partly  by  ulcerative  erosion, 
partly  by  necrosis  of  patches.  Matter  is  effused  into  the  synovial 
capsule;  and  acute  disintegration  is  established.  The  cartilage  perishes 
more  and  more ;  the  head  of  the  bone  crumbles  down ;  the  acetabulum 
is  secondarily  involved  in  similar  decay;  the  joint  fills,  and  is  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  abscess ;  the  matter  makes  its  way,  more  or  less 
rapidly,  and  at  one  or  more  points,  through  the  restraining  textures; 
corresponding  pointing  takes  place,  followed  by  evacuation  ;  and  then, 
either  the  work  of  disintegration  may  advance  with  a  fresh  and  fatal 
energr,  or  a  lull  may  be  experienced,  and  anchylosis  may  ensue.  Such 
we  believe  to  be  the  ordinary  course.  But  the  diseased  action  may  oc- 
casionally commence,  or  at  least  be  contemporaneous  in  the  acetabulum. 

A  more  rapid  and  acute  destruction  of  the  joint  may  follow  inflam- 
matory action  primarily  affecting  the  synovial  apparatus.  But  the  term 
morbus  coxarius  is,  in  strict  accuracy,  limited  to  the  chronic  and  gradu- 
ally nascent  affection,  which  commences  in  the  hard  textures. 

The  disease  is  conveniently  divided  into  two  stages.  The  first,  the 
period  which  is  occupied  in  the  incipient  change  of  structure  ;  without 
Buch  loss  of  substance  as  to  cause  change  of  form,  and  with  the  synovial 
capsule  yet  entire  ;  denoted  by  apparent  elongation  of  the  limb.     The 
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second,  corresponding  to  loss  of  sabstance,  change  of  form,  uid  i 
tioD  of  the  joint ;  indicated  hj  the  limb's  shorteniDg  and  distortioa. 


tit.  ^1-  ArtlruUi  Cu)«,  illKliDg  tba  hlp-joiot.  Fig.   2M.  WuUll«   el  I 

dmgmtlDD  of  limbt  Lb  dli 
TlM  iDdKnlu-  dflfldebcy  ia  but 
pn«oled;  U»  ebuRe  of  tfaa  natil  Mi.i«ll- 
Ing  mm  it,  li,  honiir,  macfantly  ifpaiaL 

The  affection  is  moat  common  in  the  young,  more  especially  in  those  of 
stnunous  habit ;  and  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  connected  with  sonie  external 
injury  aa  its  exciting  cause. 

The  primary  symptoms  arc  deceptive.  They  are  such  as  may  attend 
on  dentition  in  childhood,  or  on  general  disorder  of  health  in  adolea- 
cence ;  they  may  simulate  rheamatism  also ;  and  they  are  every  daj 
mistaken  for  primary  affection  of  the  knee.  Obscure  pains  ar«  felt  b 
the  knee  and  thigh,  and  occasionally  in  the  hip.  The  limb  is  weak,  and 
its  weakness  is  complained  of — increasing  with  exercise ;  it  is  felt  to  ht 
long  as  well  as  weak  ;  it  is  dragged,  rather  than  moved,  in  walking ;  is 
standing,  it  is  somewhat  advanced,  while  but  little  weight  is  borne  on 
it ;  and  all  these  symptoms  are  most  observable  during  fatigue  conse- 
quent on  exercise.  An  inspection,  with  the  body  naked  from  the  wai«, 
is  essential.  The  knee,  in  which  for  some  time  great  and  almost  con- 
stant pain  has  been  complained  of,  may  be  quite  of  a  normal  appear- 
ance, and  also  tolerant  of  manipulation.    The  affected  limb  is  deciaedl/ 
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thinner,  softer,  and  more  shrank  in  appearance  than  the  sonnd  one,  and 
somewhat  advanced  in  position ;  resting  on  the  toes  and  ball  of  the  foot, 
with  the  heel  raised  from  the  ground.  To  bring  the  two  heels  together 
requires  an  effort,  with  a  suitable  inclination  of  the  pelvis ;  and  the 
effort  usually  causes  aggravation  of  uneasiness.  As  in  the  analogous 
affection  of  the  humerus,  the  shoulder  is  flattened  by  wasting  of  the 
deltoid  (p.  304)  ;  so  here  is  found  a  flattening  of  the  hip,  by  wasting  of 
the  glutei.  The  fold  between  the  nates  and  thigh — deep  and  almost 
transverse  in  the  normal  state — is  sloping,  superficial,  and  sometimes 
almost  effaced.  Place  the  patient  recumbent ;  straighten  the  spine,  and 
equalize  the  position  of  the  pelvis  as  much  as  possible — and  elongation 
of  the  limb  will  be  observed  ;  the  knees  and  heels  by  no  means  corre- 
sponding to  each  other.  Part  of  this  elongation,  no  doubt,  is  apparent 
only — from  twisting  of  the  spine  and  pelvis,  which  it  is  impossible  alto- 
gether to  undo  ;  but  part  of  it  is  real — dependent  on  relaxation  of  the 
ligamentous  apparatus,  and  on  increasing  accumulation  of  fluid  within 
the  capsule,  while  as  yet  no  change  of  form  has  occurred  in  the  bone  ; 
and  also  in  part  dependent  on  the  comparative,  or  even  actual  disuse 
of  that  limb,  in  bearing  the  weight  of  the  body  during  the  erect  posture. 

The  foregoing  symptoms,  however,  may  almost  all  be  found  in  the 
delicate  adolescent,  without  disease  of  the  hip.  And  a  farther  exami- 
nation is  necessary  for  diagnosis;  by  jarring  the  joint  suspected.  Forci- 
ble abduction  of  the  thigh  causes  pain  in  the  hip ;  so  does  rotation  of 
the  limb  ;  and  a  still  more  distinct  sensation  follows  concussion,  applied 
either  directly  or  indirectly — by  striking  the  knee,  or  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  or  the  trochanter-roajor,  smartly.  There  is  also  tenderness  of  the 
groin,  and  behind  the  trochanter. 

Thus  far — the  first  stage — the  disease  is  capable  of  complete  cure ;  the 
limb  being  left  of  its  normal  length,  and  restored  to  its  normal  form 
and  capabilities.  But,  too  frequently,  the  morbid  process  advances. 
Pain  and  tenderness  increase ;  swelling  of  the  hip  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent ;  and  the  thigh  is  increasingly  flexed  on  the  pelvis.  A 
bulging  is  observable  behind  the  trochanter ;  and  this  bone  seems  dis- 
placed somewhat  backwards.  Enlargement  also  may  form  over  the 
groin;  and  the  swellings  maybe  felt  to  fluctuate.  Opening  and  evacua- 
tion ultimately  take  place ;  with  one  of  the  two  results  already  stated. 

In  this,  the  second  stage,  shortening  of  the  limb  is  observed ;  the 
toes  resting  on  the  ground,  without  any  advancement  of  the  limb.  As 
the  shortening  advances,  the  toes  may  not  reach  the  ground  at  all ;  but, 
turning  inwards,  may  dangle  over  the  opposite  member,  as  in  dislocation. 
Or  the  toes  may  be  everted,  as  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone. 
And  it  is  supposed  that  comparative  destruction  of  the  acetabulum  tends 
to  inversion,  while  comparative  destruction  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
favors  eversion  of  the  foot.  This  shortening  is  plainly  symptomatic  of 
organic  change  in  the  joint;  destruction  of  hard  tissues  as  well  as  soft, 
deepening  of  the  acetabulum,  and  abridgment  of  the  head  of  the  femur. 
And  towards  such  shortening,  no  doubt,  a  spastic  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  hip  contributes  somewhat.  The  hip  appears  more  and  more 
broad  and  prominent;  though  really  flat  and  wasted ;  apparent  enlarge- 
ment depending  on  atrophy  of  the  rest  of  the  limb,  with  twisting  of  the 
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^Ivifl.    Ab  diBoi^ftniiation  adnnoM  within,  the  joint 
ftod  more  loose ;  snd  dislocation  may  oocnr,  by  mnacnlar 


withont  the  intervenlion  of  a  fall  or  other  injair.     The   dislocation  il 
nenallj  upwards,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium ;  and  this  event  is  of  coimt 


Coiuliu  b;  Ancfaflud). 


folkwed  by  increase  of  shortening  in  the  limb,  and  by  a  still  greater 
and  more  marked  deformity  of  the  hip.     Matter,  in  general,  continuei 
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to  form  ;  and  is  evacnated  at  various  points  ;  at  the  groin  behind  the 
trochanter,  in  the  thigh.  Not  unfrequentlj,  perforation  of  the  aceta- 
balum  takes  place ;  and  then  the  matter  may  accumulate  within  the  pelvis, 
fatally ;  or  it  may  aeain  take  its  way  outwards,  through  the  sciatic 
notch,  and  discharge  itself  at  some  part  of  the  hip  or  thigh ;  or  evacua- 
tion may  take  place  by  the  rectum.  Structural  change  may  advance 
from  bad  to  worse ;  the  patient  perishing  of  hectic.  Or  anchylosis  may 
take  place ;  the  patient  recovering  with  a  stiff  joint,  and  a  shrunk  and 
deformed  limb.  In  the  case  of  dislocation — by  no  means  of  frequent 
occurrence — it  sometimes  happens  that  morbid  action  ceases,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  acquires  a  new  recipient  cavity  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium.  More  frequently,  however,  the  head  of  the  bone  seems  to  act 
as  a  foreign  body  in  its  new  site,  and  causes  much  inflammatory  excite- 
ment. 

Acute  affection  of  the  synovial  apparatus  in  the  hip-— by  some  termed 
the  Acute  form  of  Morbus  Gozarius — shows  the  ordinary  characters  of 
synovial  disease.  There  is  rapid  and  uniform  swelling  of  the  hip,  with 
acute  pain  in  the  hip,  thigh,  and  knee,  much  increased  by  movement 
and  pressure  of  the  hip ;  the  thigh  is  bent  upward,  by  spastic  action  of 
the  muscles ;  and,  very  often,  an  apparent  shortening  of  the  limb  is  to 
be  observed,  dependent  on  twisting  of  the  pelvis ;  acute  fever  attends ; 
walking  and  even  the  erect  posture  are  impracticable ;  often  the  slightest 
movement,  even  durine  recumbency,  is  attended  with  great  agony.  If 
the  action  be  not  speedily  arrested,  suppuration  takes  place ;  the  matter 
is  discharged,  by  one  or  more  openings;  and  extreme  articular  dis- 
organization too  frequently  results,  with  corresponding  disorder  of  the 
aystem.  Such  a  case  is  met  by  the  ordinary  treatment  adapted  to  acute 
synovitis  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  465,  et  seq.).  Not  unfrequently, 
the  affection  is  of  rheumatic  origin. 

The  chronic  disease,  or  true  morbus  coxarius,  is  also  amenable  to  the 
general  rules  of  practice.  But,  as  already  stated,  it  is  only  in  the  first 
stage  that  complete  cure  and  restoration  to  health  can  be  hoped  for. 
The  disease  cannot  be  opposed  too  soon ;  consequently,  tact  and  experi- 
ence are  of  much  value,  in  enabling  the  practitioner  to  detect  with 
certainty  the  obscure  and  insidious  commencement.  The  paramount 
indication  is  rest ;  one,  however,  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  main- 
tain effectively.  The  patient  must  be  wholly  confined  to  the  recumbent 
and  sitting  postures ;  the  weight  of  the  body  must  not,  for  an  instant, 
be  felt  by  the  affected  limb.  And  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  this, 
is  to  put  the  patient  to  bed,  and  keep  him  there ;  the  parents  and 
attendants  having  been  previously  enlisted  in  the  cause,  by  having  the 
importance  of  the  privation  fully  explained  to  them.  Should  the 
patient  prove  refractory,  a  light  splint  may  be  applied,  as  for  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  bone.  And  by  some,  indeed,  the  wearing  of  this 
splint  is  recommended  throughout  the  whole  period  of  cure,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  decided  tendency  to  flexion  of  the  thigh  which  invariably 
exists — increasing  along  with  the  disease.  [The  best  splint  for  these 
cases,  is  one  made  partly  to  inclose  the  limb,  commencing,  indeed, 
several  inches  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  extending  nearly  to  the 
outer  ankle.     It  may  be  made  of  Outta-percha^  moulded  to  correspond 
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accurately  with  the  shape  of  the  limb,  by  being  first  warmed;  ot papier 
mach^;  of  stout  binders* -board;  of  sole-leather^  or  of  wire  ;  in  any  eaie 
fitted  to  the  limb ;  or  it  may  be  carved  out  of  wood. — Ed.I  But,  pro- 
bably, relief  is  obtained  by  this  spontaneous  assumption  of  poeture,  w 
in  analogous  affections  of  the  knee-joint ;  and,  to  thwart  Nature  in  this, 
were  to  denude  ourselves  of  an  important  item  of  the  means  of  core. 
Encourage  flexion,  rather,  until  the  disease  has  begun  to  aubeide;  and 
then  undo  it  gradually,  ere  rigidity  has  occurred. 

A  few  leeches  are  applied  over  the  hip — perhaps  with  repetitioi^ 
should  heat  or  pain  seem  to  require  this ;  and  then  moderate  oountcr- 
irritation  is  maintained,  by  inunction  of  croton-oil,  or  tartar-emetic 
If  the  tubercular  cachexy  be  suspected,  the  suitable  opposing  constiti- 
tional  management  is  put  in  force — especially  cod-liver  oiL  And  by 
steady  perseverance  in  such  treatment,  for  some  weeks,  all  symptomB  iH 
disease  may  subside ;  the  patient  may  rise,  without  any  feekng  of  load 
ailment ;  and,  cautiously  renewing  the  use  of  the  limb,  he  may  find,  in 
due  time,  all  its  functions  fully  restored.  But  if  the  disease  threatea 
to  advance,  recourse  to  a  higher  degree  of  counter-irritation  is  expe- 
dient ;  the  actual  cautery  may  be  applied  behind  the  trochanter ;  or  a 
seton  may  be  placed  either  ther^  or  in  the  groin.  Rest  and  moderate 
counter-irritation  were  enough,  for  the  period  of  absorption ;  but  when 
structural  change,  by  chronic  inflammatory  results,  has  fairly  begun, 
the  highest  grade  of  counter-irritation  is  demanded. 

In  the  advanced  period  of  the  second  stage,  all  severity  of  treatment 
is  inexpedient,  there  being  then  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving  stmctwe. 
When  matter  has  formed,  and  is  plainly  discernible,  seeking  the  snrfSue, 
an  early  opening  is  advisable — here  as  elsewhere;  an  opening  must  fonn 
sooner  or  later,  and  early  evacuation  may  not  only  give  relief  but  mav 
also  limit  disorganization.  Then  we  may  hope  only  for  a  minor  resolt 
of  treatment — enchylosis;  or  for  gradual  cessation  of  morbid  action, 
leaving  the  joint  crank  weak,  yet  movable,  and  a  limb  impaired  in  botk 
its  symmetry  and  function.  To  conduce  towards  such  ends,  we  mainlj 
trust  to  general  treatment ;  keeping  the  parts  steady  by  means  of  splints^ 

Now  there  can  be  no  harm  in  undoing  flexion  completely,  and  keep- 
ing the  limb  straight.  Tension  of  the  joint  is  not  likely  to  occur ;  80 
much  disorganization  having  taken  place.  And  by  maintaining  the 
straight  posture — by  means  of  the  long  wooden  splint,  if  necessary — 
dislocation  is  rendered  less  likely,  and  the  position  is  made  more  favor- 
able for  usefulness  after  anchylosis.  In  open  disorganization  of  the 
joint,  the  straight  splint  may  not  be  tolerated ;  then  relief  is  obtained 
from  the  gum  or  leather  splints,  as  elsewhere  noticed  {Principles^  3d 
Am.  Ed.  p.  486). 

When  from  synovitis,  imperfectly  resolved,  stiffness  of  the  hip  re- 
mains, orthopsedic  treatment  may  be  applied  with  advantage ;  friction, 
passive  motion,  and  perhaps  subcutaneous  section  of  resisting  muscles. 
But  in  the  case  of  anchylosis  following  structural  change  in  the  joint, 
the  result  of  morbus  coxarius,  all  such  attempts  will  be  wisely  desisted 
from  ;  we  ought  rather  to  content  ourselves  with  possession  of  a  partial 
cure,  than  incur  the  risk  of  return  of  the  disease  in  an  aggravated 
form. 
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There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  propriety  of  resection  may 
be  not  unreasonably  entertained ;  when,  in  an  open  state  of  the  joint, 
after  spontaneous  dislocation,  the  head  of  the  bone  seems  to  cause 
much  excitement  in  its  new  site; -when  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  disease  has  all  along  been  chiefly  limited  to  the  head  of  the 
bone,  leaving  the  acetabulum  comparatively  uninjured ; .  and  when 
it  seems  probable  that,  after  removal  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
quiet  might  be  restored  to  the  joint,  and  a  certain  degree  of  useful 
motion  might  be  regained.  Successful  oaset  are  already  on  the  records 
of  surgery.* 

The  diagnosis  of  morbus  coxarius  from  other  diseases  is  important. 
It  is  simulated  by  sciatica,  by  enlargement  of  bursse,  by  lumbar  dis- 
ease, by  rheumatism,  by  interstitial  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone in  the  aged,  and  by  wasting  of  the  limb  consequent  on  general 
irritation  in  the  young.  1.  Sciatica  is  known  by  the  pain  following  the 
course  of  the  sciatic  nerves ;  the  whole  thigh  is  lame ;  position  of  the 
trochanter,  and  the  length  of  the  limb,  are  unchanged.  2.  Beneath 
the  conjoint  tendon  of  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  internus  muscles,  a 
bursa  is  interposed  where  the  tendon  plays  on  the  capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint.  And  this  bursa  is  liable  to  chronic  enlargement ;  causing  pain 
m  the  hip  and  knee,  flexion  of  the  thigh,  disuse  and  wasting  of  the 
member.  The  enlargement  may  be  felt,  and  is  painful  on  pressure ; 
succussion  of  the  joint  itself  causes  no  pain  ;  abduction  and  rotation  of 
the  limb  are  not  attended  with  inconvenience ;  but  forcible  extension  of 
the  thigh  and  inversion  of  the  foot  cause  pain,  by  stretching  the  affected 
part ;  and  pain  is  also  felt  when  the  patient  himself  flexes  the  thigh,  or 
everts  the  foot — the  tendon  then  acting  directly  on  the  bursal  swelling. 
8.  Disease  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  inducing  neuralgic  pains  in  the  hip 
and  limb,  and  impeding  progression,  is  suspected  when  there  is  absence 
of  the  positive  signs  of  hip-joint  disease,  as  well  as  those  of  bursal 
afiection  ;  and  its  existence  may  be  ascertained  by  minute  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  the  case,  with  careful  manipulation  of  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  regions.  4.  Young  girls,  about  the  time  of  puberty,  or  earlier, 
are  apt  to  fall  into  a  state  of  general  disorder  of  system.  Among  other 
signs  of  this,  lameness  of  one  limb  may  occur,  perhaps  with  occasional 
pain  of  the  knee ;  and,  on  examination,  the  limb  may  be  found  smaller 
than  its  fellow,  the  muscles  soft  and  flabby,  and  the  hip,  consequently, 
somewhat  flattened.  Abduction,,  rotation,  and  succussion,  however,  are 
all  well  borne ;  and  on  the  affected  limb  the  patient  may  hop  round  the 
room,  with  impunity.  It  were  cruel,  as  well  as  futile,  to  confine  that 
patient  to  constant  recumbency,  to  leech  the  hip,  or  to  bring  out  crops 
of  pustules  over  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  enjoin  moderate  exercise,  sea- 
bathing, friction,  and  general  tonic  treatment.  5.  The  other  affections 
mentioned,  as  liable  to  simulate  hip-joint  disease,  are  detected  by  ordi- 
nary care  in  diagnosis ;  they  require  no  special  remarks. 

'  Vide  Lancet,  No.  1285,  p.  414.     In  the  B&me  Journal,  the  question  of  resection,  as 
applicable  to  this  joint,  will  be  found  weU  stated,  No.  1283,  p.  862. 
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Beteti&n  of  the  B^-JwtL 
Till  lately,  this  operation  hu  not  had  a  place  in  n 
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Aaditii 
still  begirt  Vith  diffi'oolt;  and  danger.  As  jnet  stated,  m  •  few  cmm  «f 
advanced  morbiu  oozarins  it  may  be  ittmA 
irarrastable ;  when  the  head  of  dwfiavis 
dislocated,  and  ia^eaoring  nfwitiiinannii  or  ic- 
%raTation  of  eidtement ;  when  the  joiit  ■ 
open;  when  the  mtuclee  are  mated,  and  At 
head  of  the  bone,  oonaeqnentlj,  m  vnmti 
with  little  else  than  skin  and  areolar  tanr, 
and  when  there  is  reason  to  bdieve  Art^ 
aoetabnintn  is  eompara^Tely  free  ftvai  da- 
ease.  In  connection  with  thia  laat  ptie^  it 
is  well  to  remember  that,  afker  itiainnstina. 
the  aeetabniam  may  take  on  •  ^*»^''»g  aete, 
and,  instead  of  remaining  nloerated,  beeoBS 
ooonped  by  a  fibrous  tiasoe.  Also,  in  gn- 
flhot  wonnos  and  other  similar  injnris^  in- 
Tolring  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femnr  e^, 
remoTiu  of  these  parts  is  preferable  to  amfi- 
tation  of  the  whole  limb ;  and  may  be  had 
reoouTse  to  nnheaitatingly,  with  a  good  pns- 

[teet  of  snccees.  No  decided  mles  eaa  bs 
aid  down  to  guide  the  manipolationa.  The 
form  and  extent  of  the  woond  will  dep«^ 
very  mnch,  on  the  natnre  of  the  o^tmiM 
which  already  exist.  A  sufficient^  of  tat 
'  diseased  or  injured  bone  haTing  been  n- 
m&iHjamt.  moved,  and  the  wound  having  been  adjoals^ 

the  limb  is  placed  straight,  and  retained  Id  that  position  by  means  ff 
the  long  splint  suitable  for  fracture. 

In  the  case  of  an  anohylosed  hip,  thfe  neck  of  the  bone  may  bs 
divided;  with  the  view  of  forming  a  false  articulation  at  the  sawn  part, 
and  so  restoring  motiou  {Principlet,  Sd  Am.  Ed.  p.  504).  Soooeaa  has 
already  attended  the  experiment ;  its  reputation  for  safisty  and  expe- 
diency, however,  is  as  yet  by  no  means  determined. 


Change  of  Form  m  the  Bip-Joint. 

The  chronic  changes  of  form  which  frequently  occur  in  the  hip-joiDl, 
have  been  formerly  treated  of  {PrincipUt,  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  498).  By 
OBseouB  deposit,  and  porcellanous  change— but  especially  by  interstitiU 
absorption  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur— most  serious  Ismnnws 
occurs  ;  slowly,  but  steadily  advancing,  of^n  under  the  cover  of  ^np- 
toms  characteristic  of  chronic  rheumatism  in  the  part.  Rest,  genUs 
counter-irritation,  and  constitutional  alteratives — especially  the  lodids 
of  potassium — constitute  the  treatment;  but  too  often  are  of  little  avail. 
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Fig.  268.  Tig.  259. 


Fig.  260. 


Affectiom  of  the  Knee  and  Sam. 

Affectiona  of  the  knee  are  not  bo  peculiar  as  to  require  separate  con- 
nderation.  This  joint,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  especiallj  sobject  to 
BTuOTitis,  chronic  and  acute ;  to  disease  of  the  bone,  and  of  the  car- 
tilages ;  and  to  the  formation  of  looBe  bodies 
irithin  the  synovial  cavity.  It  is  not  suitable 
for  the  operation  of  Resection. 

Houtemaid'a  Knee — that  is,  enlargement 
of  the  bursa  over  the  patella — is  extremely 
common  in  housemaids,  shopkeepers,  and 
others  who  habitually  exert  much  pressure  on 
this  part.  The  affection  is  nsually  chronic ; 
sometitaes,  however,  the  case  is  acute,  and  apt 
then  to  be  associated  with  erysipelas.  The 
ordinary  treatment  is  required  [PrirKipleB,  3d 
.Am.  Ed.  p.  511). 

Ahteem  of  the  Ham  is  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent;  and  may  be  connected  with  exfoliation 
irom  the  posterior  part  of  the  femur.  When 
the  portion  of  dead  bone  is  large,  considerable 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  effecting  its 
removal ;  and  free  incision  may  be  necessary. 
In  such  circumstances,  caution  is  obviously 
required,  lest  injury  be  done  to  the  artery, 
vein,  or  nerve. 
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Tumar$  may  form  in  the  ham.  As  ahready  stated,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  frequent  site  of  external  aneurism. 

Ganghonic  and  bursal  enlargements  form,  producing  more  or  hm 
inconvenience ;  and  these  may  be  treated  by  repeated  puncture  by 
means  of  a  trocar  and  canula,  or  by  puncture  followed  by  injectimi,  as 
in  hydrocele. 

&ectile,  fatty,  encysted,  and  fibrous  tumors  are  also  met  with.  Tk» 
ordinary  treatment  is  required.  Removal  should  be  early,  before  dwp 
and  inconvenient  attachments  have  beoi  formed. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  anthoritiea  ea  Diaeaaei  of  the  Jolnta,  aee  Conlaon,  oa  Dii- 
eases  of  the  Hip-Jointi  Lond<»i|  1841.    HagaiaB,  on  Mortma  Coxarina,  9b6.  Loadoa,  1850l 


CHAPTER    XL. 


INJURIES  OP  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITIES. 


Fractures. 

Fractures  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis  give  way  only  under  great  and  crushing 
force;  a  heavy  weight,  for  example,  passing  over  or  falling  on  the  part. 
There  is  but  little  displacement ;  muscles  not  tending  thereto.  The 
great  risk  is  from  injury  done  to  the  important  parts  within.  The 
bladder  may  be  torn,  or  it  may  be  punctured  by  a  spiculum,  as  formerly 
noticed  (p.  504) ;  a  portion  of  bowel  may  be  ruptured  ;  or  great  extra- 
vasation of  blood  may  occur.  From  such  lesions  of  structure,  imme- 
diate danger  to  life  results.  A  risk  somewhat  more  remote  follows 
mere  bruise  of  the  interior ;  inflammatory  action  being  lighted  up 
within,  and  advancing  both  rapidly  and  untowardly.  Or,  instead  of 
union,  abscess  may  form  at  the  site  of  fracture. 

In  treatment,  little  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  replacement ;  the 
chief  care  must  be  directed  towards  avoidance  of  motion,  and  the  avert- 
ing of  inordinate  action.  The  application  of  a  broad,  firm  bandage 
suflSces  for  the  former  indication  ;  the  latter  is  fulfilled  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

1.  A  wagon  wheel,  rolling  over  the  pelvis,  may  detach  the  Crest  of 
the  Ilium  from  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  upper  fragment  is  displaced 
inwards  ;  and  replacement  may  be  effected  by  the  fingers,  ere  swelling 
has  occurred.  2.  From  a  heavy  and  high  fall,  fracture  of  the  Scmrum 
may  result.  The  fracture  is  usually  longitudinal ;  and  there  is  no  dis- 
placement. 3.  A  kick  or  fall  may  cause  fracture  of  the  Coccyx ;  and 
there  may  be  considerable  displacement  inwards.  By  means  of  the 
finger  in  the  rectum,  accurate  readjustment  may  be  effected  ;  and  it  is 
very  obvious  that,  in  the  after-treatment,  both  purgation  and  constipa- 
tion are  to  be  avoided.  4.  The  Os  Pubis  may  give  way  in  its  hori- 
zontal body,  or  in  its  descending  ramus.  This  fracture  is  especially 
hazardous,  from  the  risk  which  displacement  of  the  sharp  fragments, 
inwards,  entails  upon  the  bladder.  The  necessary  treatment  was  for- 
merly considered  (p.  505).  5.  The  ascending  ramus  of  the  Ischium  is 
as  frequently  broken  as  any  other  part  of  the  pelvis.  Crepitus  is 
readily  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  or  vagina ;  and,  by  the  same 
means,  readjustment  of  the  fractured  portions  is  to  be  effected.     6.  The 
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Aeeiabulum  may  be  split ;  and  injury  of  the  neck  of  the  femsr  may  be 
emulated.  There  ie  no  shortening  of  the  limb ;  and  erepitus  is  m  lij 
the  finger  in  the  rectum  or  vagina — ^when  the  pelvis  is  moTiad,  not  deipg 
mere  rotation  of  the  thigh. 

Fraeturei  of  the  Femur. 

L  Fracture  of  the  Neeh^  within  the  Capsule. — This  accident  ia  alaoit 
peculiar  to  advanced  years ;  and  occurs  more  frequently  in  women  thsa 
m  men.  The  external  dense  portion  of  the  bone  is  atrophied,  a  men 
thin  shell  inclosine  the  cancellous  texture;  the  neck  tends  to  beoome 
rectangular,  instead  of  being  oblicj^ue,  in  relation  to  the  ahaik  of  Aie 
bone ;  and  there  is,  besides,  the  bnttleness  of  the  osseous  texture  peea- 
liar  to  old  a^e.  The  accident  may  be  produced  by  direct  violence,  u 
by  falls  on  uie  hip ;  more  frequently  it  is  the  result  of  indirect  violence, 
as  by  a  slip  or  stumble,  of  comparatively  trivial  amount.  The  upper 
fragment  remains  in  eitu  ;  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  by  the 
muscles  of  the  hip,  and  rests  above  and  on  the  brim  of  the  acetabnlom 
— ^farther  elevation  being  resisted  by  the  capsular  ligament.  Such  dis- 
placement may  not  occur  immediately,  however;  not  until  spastic  action 
of  the  muscles  takes  place — ^it  may  be,  some  hours  after  receipt  of  the 
injuiT ;  and  if  the  periosteal  investment  be  not  wholly  torn  throu^ 
the  cUsplacement  after  all  may  be  but  slight.  When  shortening,  to  a 
marked  extent,  occurs  suddenly  after  some  hours,  there  is  reason  to 
infer  that  the  periosteal  investment,  at  first  but  partially  torn,  has  then 
given  away  entirely.  By  muscular  action,  also,  the  lower  fragment  ii 
everted;  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  trochanteric  fossa,  inter-tnh 
chanteric  line,  and  trochanter  minor,  especially  conducing  to  thii 
change. 

On  examination — best  conducted  with  the  patient  laid  straight  on  his 
back — the  following  signs  of  the  injury  are  observable :  There  is 
shortening  of  the  limb,  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  two  inches ;  but 
perhaps  not  immediate,  as  just  explained.  The  toes  are  everted,  and 
the  eversion  can  be  undone  by  the  surgeon,  though  not  without  the 
infliction  of  much  pain.  Like  the  shortening,  the  eversion  may  at  first 
be  but  slight.  In  some  few  cases,  inversion  is  found ;  but  that  positioB 
is  accidental ;  resulting  from  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  inflictiiig 
force,  and  from  absence  of  the  muscular  action  which  ordinarily  deter- 
mines  the  displacement,  and  which  might  have  undone  the  poaitioii  in 
which  force  had  first  placed  the  limb.  The  trochanter  is  higher  and 
fiatter  than  its  fellow.  Voluntary  motion  and  power  are  greatly 
abridged ;  forced  motion  is  pretematurally  extensive.  On  rotation  of 
the  limb,  the  hand  or  ear,  placed  over  the  trochanter  or  on  the  groin, 
perceives  distinct  crepitus;  but  only  when  extension  has  previously  been 
made,  so  as  to  bring  the  fragments  into  apposition.  By  gentle  exten- 
sion, the  shortening  may  be  undone,  and  the  two  heels  may  be  brought 
together ;  but  on  ceasing  to  extend,  muscular  action  soon  restores  the 
shortening  as  before.  On  rotating  both  thighs,  the  trochanters  will  be 
found  ^^  moving  in  the  arcs  of  different  circles ;  that  on  the  injured  side 
rolling  on  its  own  axis,  while  the  healthy  trochanter  describes  an  arc  of 
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.wbich  the  seek  fonDs  the  radina."  There  is  no  great  amonnt  of 
swelling ;  as  can  readily  be  understood,  when  the  nature  of  the  injured 
parte  is  considered. 

-  It  is  possible  that  impaction  may  take  place — the  upper  fragment 
being  driven  into  the  lower  ;  in  which  case  the  ebortening  and  eversion 
irill  be  alight,  and  crepitus  will  be  absent  unless  impaction  be  undone 
b;  extension. 

Union  of  this  fracture  is  quite  possible,  but  yet  improbable — espe- 
cially when  the  bones  are  unimpacted.  The  following  are  the  more 
important  obstacles  to  such  an  occurrence  :  1.  There  is  an  obvious  dif- 
ficulty  in  maintaining  accurate  apposition ;  restraining  splints  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  part  itself,  and  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  uniform 


Fig.  281. 


Fig.  262. 


Wlt-Xl  FiMlnnDfUMNBrkortli«r«DaT,*ltliln  FK.282. 

llMca««]<;    tbonu^j  mDd  iccantelf  nunltHl.       of  ankin. 
(Fim  th*  ntlecUon  of  Hr  A.  Cnqvr.) 

ascendency  over  the  retracting  muscles.  If  the  periosteal  investment 
remain  partially  entire,  however,  there  may  be  little  displacement,  and 
proportionally  slight  shortening ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  a  better 
issue  may  be  looked  for — as  well  as  in  the  case  of  impaction.  2.  There 
must  be  a  want  of  provisional  callus ;  there  being  no  structure  from 
which  it  may  be  produced,  and  in  which  it  may  be  formed  and  sustained ; 
tbe  synovial  capsule  is  obviously  barren  in  this  respect.  The  fractured 
ends  may  be  said  to  be  steeped  in  an  increased  secretion  of  synovia. 
S.  Also  the  definitive  callus,  which,  if  uninterrupted,  might  alone 
achieve  consolidation — as  happens  in  other  fractures,  when  from  any 
cause  the  provisional  formation  proves  defective — is  ever  liable  to  acci- 
dent, by  even  slight  movement  of  the  parts.  4.  The  upper  fragment, 
or  bead  of  the  bone,  nourished  only  through  the  round  ligament,  must 
be  of  weak  power,  and  ill  able  to  execute  tbe  exalted  nutritive  action 
necessary  for  reparation.  5.  The  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  atropbied 
condition  of  the  bone  itself,  are  obviously  nufavorable  to  reunion. 
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With  moh  aAyent  eomplusatioiu,  it  ia  no  wo&d«r  that  t 
nnioa  in  this  firsetim  are  most  rar*.  And  yet  etrannwtaneM  nsjai 
in  whioh  tbat  result  ma;  be  attempted  and  expected,  witk  amy  imhb- 
able  prospect  of  ■nooesa.  Wben,  for  exunple,  the  patient  ia  eaafan' 
tdTelT  young ;  when  the  ahortening  ia  slight,  indioating  bat  pattial 
diriBion  of  the  periosteal  inveBtment ;  or  wlien,  beaidea  thii,  tMn  ii 
absenee  of  orepitns,  indicating  impaction;  when  the  parimt  joiH 
heartily  with  the  snrgeon  in  the  use  of  means  oalenlated  to  ■ainliia 
apposition,  and  to  prevent  all  movement  of  the  fragment! ;  and  vhn 
neither  heoomes  weary  of  the  prolonged  period  of  ngilanOB  TMnind — 
for,  be  it  remembered,  proviaion^  caUiu  is  wanting,  and  the  anaitiia 
moat  do  all  {PrtiteipUa,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  Q66).  The  ordinary  nsah, 
however,  ia  the  formation  of  a  false  joint ;  the  parta  beooming  aeena- 
mod&ted  to  each  other  by  absorption,  connected  by  new  fibroos  textim, 
and  farther  restrained  by  a  thickened  state  of  the  oapsolar  ligaatent; 
the  limb  remuning  deformed,  and  comparatively  powerless,  yet  admit- 
Ung  of  tolerable  oomfort  and  nsefnlness,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  or 
crutch.  In  the  extremely  old,  fatal  sinking  is  probabl« ;  under  the 
shock  of  the  injury,  and  the  irritation  of  pain  and  Mnfinemott. 

In  the  last-named  class  of  patients,  the  use  of  splints  and  basdapig 
for  retention  of  the  fragments  is  not  expedient.  Snooeaa  cannot  reiah; 
the  annoyance  will  but  aggravate  the  general  disorder  ;  and,  not  !■- 
probably,  slonghs  will  form  at  the  points  ithan  the  splint  exerts  hs 
pressore.  It  is  sufficient  to  arrange  the  limb  comfortably  on  piUowi^ 
and  by  very  gentle  swathing  or  ddigatton  to  restrain  motion.  In  &t 
more  hopeful  oases,  the  long  splint  is  to  be  applied  as  in  treatment  tl 
the  following  iiyury. 

II.  Fracture  external  to  the  Captule,  and  above  the  Trochanter. — Tha 

is  usually  an  impacted  fracture ;  the  upper  fragment  being  driven  into 

the  cancellated  texture  between  the  trochanters,  and  more  or  leas  firaly 

wedged  there.     In  such  circumstances,  there  is  but  little  dispIaeenMsit ; 

crepitus,  even,  may  be  obscure ;  and  power  of  the  limb,  both  as  Is 

motion  aod    the  sustaining  of   weight,  may  bs 

Fig.  268.  wonderfully  preserved^ontiouity   in   the    dobs 

j^B^  having  been  restored  by  the  impaction,  immedi- 

AHnj^^^fek^       ately  after  it  had  been  dissolved  by  the  fnetirs. 

^H^^^^^H^^     Not  unfrequently,  however,  impactitm  is  not  so 

^^^^^HRHHH     complete  as  this ;  and  sometimes  it  neither  does  nor 
^^^^^nHE9     can  occur,  on  account  of  oomminnnon  attending  m 

c       J|Bn|Bga' p      thefractore;  utd  then  the  amonnt  of  diaplaeeowt 

*  WKjflfeHw  and  shortening  may  he  very  oonsidei«bl&  TUt 
f         ^IRe^        formofinjurynsuaHyresultsfromdirectandsenn 

InSff/  violence,  as  by  ialls  or  heavy  blows  on  the  hip> 

*  '^^mj  It  differs  from  the  preceding ;  in  the  mode  of  so- 
'%^l  currence,  as  just  stated ;  in  its  liability  to  oeesr 
'V\>*Tl  ^^  ^'^I  ^^^ '  '"  *  g''^*'^  amount  of  swelling  sad 
■'  '  <4^  pain  followins — the  fleshy  textures  being  more  sr 

iDpuM  rnetan,  uusoib  JesB  extensively  implioated;  in  a  greater  amonat 
t:J:^TZJ~^'Z  «f  """iMion.1  .yB.p.thy  bring  miQifcleJ-U. 
iDiru.  injury  being  altogether  more  severe;  in  then 
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being  aaaally  a  lesa  amoant  of  shortening  and  cYersion,  with  a  greater 
smoant  of  pover  and  motioD;  and  in  crepitas  being  very  palpable  onlj 
when  full  extension,  and  coDBcqneDt  disentanglement,  have  been  effected 
— Ktbaonre,  or  altj)gether  wanting,  until  then.  When  impaction  has  not 
ooourred,  often  the  slightest  motion  causes  very  distinct  crepitus  ;  there 
being  oomparatively  little  retraction  of  the  lower  fragment.  The  degree 
of  shortening  may  be  said  to  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 
A  more  important  difference  exists,  in  this  fracture  being  capable  of 
satisfactory  union.  The  best  mode  of  treatment  is  by  application  of 
the  straight,  light,  wooden  splint.  It  should  extend  from  a  little  below 
the  axilla,  to  a  little  beyond  the  ankle,  when  the  patient  ia  straight  and 

Fig.  2M. 


recumbent;  and,  having  been  well  padded,  more  especially  at  the  points 
where  pressure  is  likely  to  be  greatest — at  the  trochanter,  external  con- 
dyle, and  malleolus — it  is  made  one  with  the  limb,  as  it  were,  either  by 
mndsging,  or  by  the  swathing  of  a  broad  linen  sheet.     Then  a  sof^ 


Fig.  266. 


shawl,  or  other  suitable  band,  is  passed  beneath  the  perioenm,  on  the 
affected  side ;  and  has  both  its  ends  tied  on  the  upper  end  of  the  splint — 
there  being  two  holes  placed  there  for  this  purpose.  A  brood  bandage 
or  belt  is  also  applied  firmly  round  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  bind  the  splint 
more  securely  on  the  limb,  and  keep  the  broken  surfaces  in  apposition. 
By  tightening  the  perineal  band,  from  time  to  time,  the  splint  is  forced 
downwards ;  the  splint,  having  been  made  of  a  piece  with  the  limb, 
brings  the  latter  with  it ;  and  thus  such  extension  is  made,  as  is  likely 
to  prevent  retraction  by  the  muscles,  and  to  maintain  the  limb  of  its 
proper  length.  Indeed,  in  practice,  it  is  well  to  have  the  extension 
snch  as  to  make  a  seeming  elongation  on  the  affected  side.  On  resump- 
tion of  the  erect  posture,  and  use  of  the  limb,  such  lengthening  soon 
disappears. 
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[A  modification  of  the  splint  originally  recommended  by  Deaaolt,  and 
one  which  is  certainly  much  superior  to  it,  as  well  as  to  that  adyised  in 
the  text,  is  in  common  use  in  this  country.  It  was  introdneed 
Fig.  266.  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Physick,  of  this  city.  It  consists  of 
two  pieces  of  light,  but  firm  wood,  one  for  the  oater,  the  other 
for  the  inner  side  of  the  limb.  The  external  splint  is  made 
Ibng  enough  to  extend  from  the  axilla  to  four  or  fire  indies 
beyond  the  foot ;  the  upper  extremity  may  be  excavated,  like 
the  head  of  a  crutch,  and  should  be  broader  than  the  lower, 
the  splint  gradually  tapering.  To  the  inside  of  the  splint,  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  the  lower  end,  is 
fixed  a  block,  which  should  be  deep  enough  to  project  to  the 
line  of  the  middle  of  the  foot,  when  the  splint  is  applied  to 
the  limb.  The  advantage  of  this  block  is  that  it  enables  the 
extension  to  be  made  in  the  normal  axis  of  the  leg. 

The  inner  splint  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  other; 
it  should  extend  from  the  pelvis  nearly  to  the  internal  ankle; 
find,  like  the  first,  it  should  be  rather  broader  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  limb  from  before  backwards,  of  coarse  tapering 
from  above  downwards. 

Before  applying  these  splints,  they  shoold  be  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  strong  muslin,  about  two  yards  long,  and  as  wide  w 
the  inner  splint ;  one  splint  being  folded  at  one  end  of  the 
muslin,  and  the  other  at  the  opposite,  leaving  a  apace  between 
the  two  boards  sufficient  to  receive,  with  considerable  tight- 
ness, the  leg  and  a  junk-bag  on  each  side  of  it.  The  intentioa 
of  these  bags  is  to  serve  as  cushions  for  the  protection  of  the 
limb,  and  also  as  compresses  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
proper  extension,  in  order  that  the  whole  burden  of  the  latter 
may  not  fall  upon  the  extending  and  counter-extending  bands. 
The  junk-bags  may  be  made  of  muslin,  pretty  firmly  staffed 
with  bran ;  they  should  be  almost  or  quite  as  wide,  when  com- 
pressed, as  the  splints,  and  should  correspond  in  length  with 
^^      that  of  the  thigh  and  limb. 

I^Y  ^^^  counter-extending  band,  may  be  made  of  a  strong  silk 

I  handkerchief,  folded  like  a  cravat ;  or  of  a  long  narrow  muslin 

1^        bag,  stuffed  with  bran  or  cotton,  and  having  a  strong  tape 

The  long   firmly  secured  to  each  extremity. 

ph"rick°8'  ^^®  extending  force  may  be  exerted  through  a  cravat  ap- 

Appa^tuf.     plied  upon  the  foot,  as  shown  in  Fig.  267;  or  throagh  tapes 

attached  to  a  gaiter  made  of  linen  lined  with  buckskin,  cut 

to  the  shape  of  the  foot,  and  secured  upon  it  by  lacing,  as  in  Fig.  268. 

The  apparatus  having  been  thus  prepared,  the  broken  limb  is  carefdllT 

placed  upon  the  splint-cloth,  between  the  two  splints,  or  this  is  gently 

slid  under  the  member,  and  the  junk-bags  are  laid  one  on  each  side  m 

the  latter,  as  before  remarked ;  the  counter-extending  band  ia  pasMd 

under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  over  the  groin,  and  its  two  ends 

are  drawn  through  holes  made  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lone  splinl, 

and  firmly  secured  upon  the  latter ;  then,  while  an  assistant  steadies  the 
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upper  fragment  and  the  splint,  the  surgeon  takes  hold  of  the  limb  by 
the  ankle  and  the  lower  fragment,  and  firmly  but  gently  and  steadily 

Fig.  267.  Fig.  268. 


draws  the  latter  towards  him,  his  knee,  the  while,  pressed  agaihst  the 
end  of  the  long  splint ;  after  sufficient  elongation  and  coaptation  have 
been  gained,  an  assistant  passes  the  gaiter-straps  over  the  block  and 
through  holes  at  the  end  of  the  external  splint,  and  there  ties  them 
tightly ;  strips  of  muslin  are  also  tied  around  the  splints,  at  suitable 
distances  along  the  limb,  in  order  to  compress  the  soft  parts  and  to  aid 
the  action  of  the  extending  and  counter-extending  bands. 

The  use  of  the  long  splint  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  is 
apjt  to  be  attended  with  excoriation  or  sloughing  of  the  integuments  of 
the  foot  and  also  of  the  perineum,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  produced 
at  these  points  by  the  extending  and  counter-extending  bands.  But  this 
18  by  no  means  a  necessary  evil,  for  it  may,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
be  prevented  by  attention  to  proper  precautions.  Thus,  before  applying 
the  gaiter  or  the  cravat  to  the  foot,  and  the  counter-extending  band  to 
the  perineum,  the  skin  covering  these  parts  should  be  well  rubbed  with 
Bome  moderately  stimulating  liquid,  as  the  spirits  of  camphor,  soap-lini- 
ment or  whiskey,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  skin  thicker  and 
more  capable  of  resisting  pressure.  During  the  first  week  of  the  treat- 
ment, these  parts  should  be  examined  twice  daily,  and  even  more  fre- 
Quently  if  the  patient  complain  of  pain  or  undue  itching ;  and  the  skin 
snould  be  rubbed  with  the  liniment,  and  the  extending  and  counter- 
extending  bands  be  reapplied  in,  if  possible,  a  somewhat  different  posi- 
tion, so  that  no  one  point  of  the  integuments  shall  have  to  bear  pressure 
for  too  long  a  time  continuously.  Again,  in  making  extension  and 
counter-extension,  the  requisite  traction  should  be  accomplished  not 
through  the  extending  and  counter-extending  bands,  because  if  these 
be  so  drawn  upon  a  dangerous  pressure  will  be  exerted  upon  the  skin 
of  the  parts  involved ;  but  the  surgeon  should  lay  hold  of  the  ankle 
and  the  lower  fragment  near  the  knee,  and  make  the  extension  while  an 
assistant  draws  in  the  opposite  direction  upon  the  superior  fragment, 
and  when  the  desired  length  has  been  gained  the  whole  limb  should  be 
compressed  by  the  forcible  lateral  approximation  of  the  splints,  and 
then  the  gaiter  and  perineal  straps  should  be  tied ;  these  are  to  be  used 
not  to  make  the  extension  and  counter-extension  with,  but  simply  as 
aids  in  retaining  what  has  been  gained  by  other  means. 

The  patient  should  be  laid  upon  a  hard,  level  mattress ;  a  bedpan 
ahould  be  used  to  receive  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  or  preferably, 
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a  f raefeore-bed  may  be  employed,  hanng  an  aperture  in  the 
and  in  the  bedstead,  corresponding  in  sitoation  with  the  patient's  fci^ 
ament,  and  closed  at  pleasure  by  a  firm  cushion  upon  which  the  pebii 
of  the  indiTidual  reposes;  when  the  bowels  are  to  be  moTed,  this  esA- 
ion  is  taken  away,  and  a  Tcssel  of  the  proper  kind  is  placed  c^^Msite^ 
hole.    Thus  all  undue  motion  o£  the  body  is  rendered  onneesssary. 

Generally,  the  limbs  are  allowed  to  rest  parallel  with  each  othsr  i^oa 
the  bed,  or  the  uninjured  member  may  be  moved  at  the  patieaA 
pleasure.    But  when  the  fracture  is  aboTo  the  upper  third  of  tb  tmrn^ 

the  broken  limb  should  be  drawn  oat  from  the  miflUb 
line,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  lower  fragmmt  may  bt 
made  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  upper,  whieh  hM 
been  acted  upon  by  the  abductor  moscles;  unless  tUi 
precaution  be  attended  to,  an  angular  dcdfonnitj  wl 
DC  liable  to  occur. 

If  proper  care  be  bestowed  upon  the  patiol 
during  the  treatment  of  the  fracture,  a  most  end- 
lent  cure  mtLj  be  obtained  by  the  emptoymsnt  sf 
X"^*  'ck's  sphnt ;  and  without  great  eare  no  spEit 
acceed  in  curing  the  iiguiT,  except  with  eoa* 
siderable  shortening,  and,  probably,  angular  de- 
formity. The  editor  would  not,  howerer^  adni 
its  use  as  an  excluuTe  means.  Indeed,  he  Aials 
that  when  the  fracture  is  so  situated  as  thai  then  ii 
decided  projection  of  the  point  of  the  upper  ftsg- 
ment,  in  consequence  of  the  powerfbl  oontraetioa  tif 
the  iliaeui  intemu9  and  p9oa9  magnuM  musdes,  it 
will  be  better  to  treat  the  patient  upon  a  douUe 
inclined  plane,  as  advised  by  Professor  Miller.'— 
Ed.] 

A  method  of  treating  fractured  thi^h  has  beoi 
recently  explained  to  me,  by  Dr.  KimbaU,  of  LoweD, 
Massachusetts.  Two  long  pieces  of  strong  adhestrs 
strap  are  applied,  one  on  each  side  of  the  limb,  ex- 
tending from  above  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  and  these 
are  secured  by  a  roller.  The  end  of  each  strap  ii 
uncovered  with  adhesive  matter,  and  hangs  looee 
from  the  foot.  The  splint,  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  diagram,  having  been  applied,  the 
ends  of  each  strap  are  secured  to  the  cross-bar  st 
the  splint's  extremity,  and  the  limb  is  made  one 
with  the  splint  in  the  ordinary  way.  By  turning 
the  screw,  the  cross-bar  is  moved  up  or  down,  st 
will,  and  extension  consequently  is  regulated  with 
both  accuracy  and  power.  The  perineal  band  is 
employed  besides,  but  should  its  pressure  prove  it 
any  time  galling,  it  may  be  temporarily  discontinued 


The  AmcricMi  Splint 
a.  The  moTftM*  enilrh. 
6.  Tbe  Krew  which  IIzm 
Um  crutch,  e.  The  crom. 
hv,  to  whkh  the  eodji  of 
the  8tn4>  ere  astencd. 
d.  The  moTing  aerew. 


1  [For  farther  details  coDceming  the  employment  of  the  straight  spUnt,  see  the  Editor*! 
TVeatm  on  Mmor  Surgery. — £d.] 
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with  safety,  the  cratch  of  the  splint  being  moved  up  into  the  axilla  to  sup- 
ply its  place.  This  splint  is  the  joint  invention  of  Dr.  !^imball,  and 
ids  nephew,  Dr.  G.  K.  Sanborn,  it  seems  a  most  efficient  apparatus ; 
and  the  use  of  adhesive  strap  for  .extension,  a  method  applicable  to 
other  fractures,  is  at  once  simple  and  successful.^ 

[It  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  trust  to  the  axilla  as  a  point  cCappui 
for  counter-extending  pressure,  for  this  is  not  a  fixed  point,  being  mov- 
able at  the  will  of  the  patient,  and  yielding  to  upward  pressure  made 
against  it.  It  would  surely  be  better,  in  cases  where  the  perineal  band 
cannot  be  employed,  to  treat  the  patient  by  the  double  inclined  plane; 
or  the  apparatus  of  Hagedorn,  as  modified  and  improved  by  Dr.  Gib- 
son, of  this  city,  may  be  tried. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  two  long  splints  extending  from  the  axillae 
to  below  the  feet,  one  on  each  side ;  at  their  lower  ends  they  are  con- 
nected by  a  footboard,  which  traverses  up  and  down  upon  the  splints,  so 
as  to  alter  the  length  of  the  latter;  the  footboard  is  long  enough  to  re- 
ceive both  feet  between  the  splints,  and  corresponds  in  depth  to  the 
length  of  the  feet.  When  applied,  this  apparatus  admits  the  body  and 
both  lower  limbs  of  the  patient  between  the  splints,  while  the  feet  are 
securely  confined  upon  the  footboard  by  gaiters  or  cravats;  to  retain 
the  limbs  more  completely,  bands  are  passed  around  the  whole,  at  suit- 
able distances  from  each  other ;  and  junk-bags,  similar  to  those  described 
at  p.  650,  should  be  interposed  between  the  limbs,  and  also  between 
these  and  the  splints,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  patient's  comfort,  and 
partly  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  requisite  extension. 

By  this  apparatus,  counter-extension  is  made  upon  the  acetabuldm  of 
the  sound  leg,  and  extension  upon  the  ankle  of  the  injured  limb;  and 
it  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as  the  sound  limb  is  kept  perfectly  straight 
(and  in  order  to  secure  this  position  the  editor  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
confining  it  upon  a  straight  splint),  and  the  lateral  splints  are  closely 
compressed  against  the  body,  and  the  feet  properly  fastened  to  the  foot- 
board, there  cannot  be  much  shortening  of  the  broken  leg. 

The  editor  has  employed  this  apparatus  in  several  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  thigh,  and  has  been  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  treat- 
ment. For  farther  details,  and  an  illustration  of  the  splint  applied. 
Bee  Sargent' B  Minor  Surgery, — Ed.] 

On  discontinuing  the  splint,  at  the  usual  time,  from  four  to  six 
weeks,  a  considerable  amount  of  oedematous  swelling  generally  pervades 
the  whole  limb,  removable  by  friction  and  bandaging.  Weight  should 
be  placed  very  gradually  on  the  foot,  especially  in  the  aged,  and  in 
those  of  infirm  health;  for  in  these,  even  slinging  of  the  foot,  in 
attempts  to  walk  with  crutches,  has  caused  serious  displacement  of  the 
fracture. 

[The  editor  ventures  to  suggest,  in  opposition  to  the  text,  that/our  or 

'  This  method  of  dressing  fractures  has  been  more  particularly  brought  into  notice  by 
Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  [The  employment  of  adhesiye  plaster  for 
this  purpose  was  first  proposed,  there  is  reason  to  belieye,  by  Dr.  Gross,  in  his  Treatise  an 
Diteaeet  of  the  Bonat.  The  editor  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  testing  its  yalue,  and 
can  commend  it  most  highly,  as  being  perfectly  reliable  for  the  purpose  of  extension,  and 
as  being  free  from  the  objection  which  applies  to  the  gaiter  and  the  cmTat,  tIz.,  the  lia- 
bility to  excoriation  and  sloughing  which  attend  their  use. — £u.] 
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$ix  weeks  is  too  short  a  time  for  snffident  oonsolidatioii  to  hmrt  oeeiml 
to  render  it  proper  to  dispense  with  the  nse  of  the  splints.  It  is  mmk 
safer  and  more  jndicions  to  retain  them  for  ten  or  twelve  tMcfa.— Bbl] 

Cases  of  complete  impaction  would  require  little  or  no  frratiat, 
were  we  content  with  a  permanently  shortened  limb.  But,  in  ordar  ti 
obtain  a  perfect  core,  it  is  evident  that  the  impaction  most  be  vadsM 
by  extension,  and  the  normal  length  of  the  limn  thus  restored. 

III.  Fraeture  through  the  Traehanten. — This  is  also  the  resdt  sf 
direct  and  seTcre  yiolence.  There  is  nsoally  much  displacementi  sad, 
in  consequence,  crepitus  may  at  first  be  obscare.  On  extension  sad 
rotation,  the  hand,  placed  over  the  trochanter,  ascertains  that  the  upper 
fragment  is  fixed,  while  the  lower  alone  moves  with  the  thigh*  Tnst- 
ment  is  by  the  lonff  splint. 

rV.  Fracture  of  the  TS'oehanter  Major. — This  process  may  be  brakes 
off  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  It  is  displaced  upwards,  by  the  aetioa 
of  the  lesser  glutei  muscles,  and  a  hiatus  can  be  felt  between  the  tie 
portions.  The  signs  of  solution  of  oontinuitv  in  the  shaft  are  absnt 
Accurate  approximation  and  retention  are  effected  with  difficulty,  and, 
in  consequence,  union  is  generally  by  ligament.  Splints  are  unneeei> 
sary ;  it  is  sufficient  to  maintain  recumbency,  in  suck  a  posture  as  ii 
likely  to  conduce  to  relaxation  of  the  displacing  muscles. 

y.  Fracture  below  the  Trochanter  Minor. — ^The  indications  of  thii 
accident  are  sufficiently  plain.  The  end  of  the  upper  fragment  is  tilted 
much  forwards,  by  the  action  of  the  psoas  and  iliaoos  muscles,  whikb 
by  tlk9  muscles  of  the  thigh,  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards,  asd 
usually  inwards,  the  action  of  the  adductors  preponderating.  The 
sequent  deformity  and  shortening  are  great.  Extension  and 
cause  distinct  crepitus,  and  the  preternatural  mobility  of  the  part,  with 
loss  of  continuity  in  the  shaft,  are  very  apparent.  Adjustment  hafing 
been  made,  by  extension  and  coaptation,  the  limb  may  be  secured  to 
the  long  straight  splint;  and  sometimes  it  is  expedient,  in  addition,  to 
place  pasteboard  splints  directly  on  the  fractured  part— one  on  the 
inside  extending  from  near  the  perineum,  one  on  the  outside  extending 
from  the  trochanter  major,  and  both  reaching  the  knee.  They  are 
secured  by  bandasing,  before  the  long  splint  is  applied.  But,  in  sdoe 
cases,  the  double  inclined  plane  is  preferable — Maclntyre's  splint,  sim- 
plified and  improved  by  Listen  (p.  658),  the  spontaneous  rising  of  the 

[Rg.  270.] 


[Maclntjrrv's  Splint,  MmpUfled  and  Imprortd  hj  Mr.  Lbton.    (From  FerKUMiun.)— X^] 

upper  fragment  being  thus  humored,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  is 
brought  up  to  it.     The  trunk  should  also  be  somewhat  elevated,  to  relax 
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the  mnacleB  of  the  minor  trochanter.  In  children,  it  ia  well  to  varaiBh 
the  bandaging,  and  bo  to  prevent  the  neceesitj  for  frequent  renewal 
of  dreasinga,  on  the  acore  of  cleanlineaa. 

VI.  IVacture  of  the  Shaft  near  itt  middle. — Here  the  signa  of  the 
injnry  are  self-evident,  and  need  not  be  detailed.  Diaplacement  ia 
UBoally  great,  and  unleaa  thia  be  undone,  and  permanently  oppoaed, 
moat  aeriona  deformit;  most  enane.  The  retentive  apparatoB  will  con* 
aist  either  of  the  etraight  splint,  or  of  the  double  inclined  plane,  the 
latter  bent  to  a  tolerably  acute  angle. 

In  ill-adjusted  cases,  not  only  ia  deformity  great  by  shortening  and 
bulging  at  the  part;  but  the  knee  is  apt  to  oecome  weak  and  loose, 
the  ligament  of  the  patella  proving  altogether  inert. 

VII.  Fracture  above  the  Condylet. — ^The  lower  frag- 
ment is  uanally  diapJaced  backwards,  by  the  action  of 
the  popliteuB  and  gastrocnemius.  The  upper  Fragment, 
pushed  forwards,  may  penetrate  muscles  and  skin,  and 
80  render  the  case  compound.  The  signs  of  the  injnry 
are  obvious  and  plain.  'Treatment  ia  by  the  double 
inclined  plane,  with  the  knee  considerably  bent. 

VIII.  I>ia»taew,  or  separation  of  the  abaft  of  the 
bone  from  its  epiphysis,  may  take  place  in  the  adoles- 
cent; simply,  by  direct  violence;  or  with  more  or  less 
rotation  of  the  detached  pait,  the  limb  having  been 
twisted  by  a  wheel,  or  in  machinery.  Retention  is  best 
effected  in  the  straight  position;  with  the  use  of  com- 
mon splints,  of  wood  or  pasteboard;  or  laying  the  limb 
in  Maclntyre's  splint,  fully  extended. 

IX.  Fracture  of  the  Condyles  may  take  place,  ex- 
tending into  the  knee-joint.  There  is  much  swelling  of 
the  jomt,  and  crepitus  is  felt  on  the  slightest  motion. 
This  is  alao  best  treated  in  the  straight  position.  But 
watchfiilnesB  and  activity  are  especially  requisite,  to 
avert  inflammatory  action,  which  is  apt  to  seise  upon 
the  synovial  capsule,  and  to  prove  severe.  After  the 
first  fortnight,  to  prevent  stiffness,  gentle  passive  motion 
of  the  Joint  ia  expedient;  provided  the  parta  are  quiet  enough  to  admit 
of  this. 

In  all  &aotnres  of  the  thigh,  the  limb's  use  mnat  be  resumed  very 
mdually,  cmtchea  being  used  to  bear  weight  at  firat,  lest  bending  and 
ahortening  occur  after  apparent  consolidation.  And  this  precaution, 
indeed,  ia  necessary  in  all  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity— especially 
in  those  enfeebled  by  age  or  disease,  as  already  stated. 

X.  Compound  Fractures  of  the  thigh,  especially  at  the  tipper  part, 
are  prone  to  an  unfavorable  issue;  by  suppuration  and  constitutional 
disturbance.  No  peculiarities  of  treatment  need  be  specified;  farther 
than  that  the  patient's  fate  usually  hingea  on  the  prophylactic  and  anti- 
phlogiatic  constitutional  treatment  of  the  first  ten  days  [Principlet,  3d 
Am.  Ed.  p.  664,  &c.). 
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Fraetwrt  cf  the  PaUOa. 

Longitudinal  fracture  of  tlus  bone  is  the  result  of  direet  ^okMi^ 
and  may  be  attended  with  oomminntion.  Inflammatory  action  is  fiiUe 
to  occnr,  implicating  the  point,  and  actiTe  prophylazia,  in  this  reipeeli 
is  in  conseqnenoe  essentiaL  Bony  nnion  readily  takes  plaee,  nhsi 
action  prove  excesnTe.  No  complicated  (s^paratus  is  neoensiy ;  it  ii 
sufficient  to  proTcnt  motion,  by  a  short  sphnt  nnder  the  ham,  fi^Mj 
retained  by  bandagmg. 

Trantvene  fracture  is  common;  the  result  more  frequently  of  msMi- 
lar  action  than  of  direct  injury — as  when  a  person,  in  full  exmsi^ 
endeavors  suddenly  to  save  himself  from  falling.  In  other  words,  whsi 
the  knee  is  bent,  and  the  extensor  mass  of  muscles  acts  violently,  tie 
patella  is  apt  to  be  broken  across,  over  the  eon<^Ioid  sorfiMe  of  tie 
femur.  The  lower  fragment  remains  in  •&«.  The  upper  portion  ii 
retracted  upwards  on  the  thigh,  by  the  extensor  moacles,  iriien  tie 
severance  of  fibrous  as  well  as  osseous  textnre  is  complete,  and  a  mk 
hiatus  is  left  between,  in  which  the  condyloid  snrbce  of  the  fSBBur  nsy 
be  plainly  felt,  and  even  seen.  The  limb  is  powerleaa,  more  espedsDf 
when  descent  in  progression  is  attempted,  the  extensor  mnseles  profisg 
impotent. 

Treatment  is  usually  simple,  position  often  bebg  sdone  snSeieBt  li 
effect  reduction  and  retention.  The  limb  is  straightened  and  eknaled, 
so  as  to  relax  the  extensors  on  the  thigh ;  a  bandajge  is  applied,  froa 
the  toes  upwards,  to  prevent  engorgement  of  the  limb,  ana,  if  cospto- 
tion  be  not  quite  complete,  the  Iwi&ging  may  be  airanged  in  the  km 
of  the  figure  8,  at  the  knee,  so  as  to  force  the  fragments  gently  inn 
apposition.  The  trunk  is  also  elevated,  in  a  half-sitting  posture.  A^ 
curate  apposition  and  osseous  reunion  may  be  obtained,  but  this  resdl 
is  not  desirable,  the  knee  being  apt  to  prove  crank  and  limited  in  itfl 
movements,  and  recurrence  of  the  fracture  being  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, under  the  application  of  a  comparatively  slight  cause.  Short 
ligamentous  union  is  preferable,  affording  sufficient  firmness  and  resift' 
ance  for  action  of  the  muscles,  leaving  the  play  of  the  joint  unfettered, 
and  proving  less  liable  to  recurrence  of  a  solution  of  continuity.  Ai 
the  consolidation  advances,  passive  motion  is  gently  begun^  othenriie 
the  muscles  may  prove  slow  in  recovering  their  function. 

Should  peculiarities  of  the  case  render  such  simple  treatment  insofi- 
cient,  and  a  ligamentous  union  of  redundant  length  be  threatened,  more 
ooercive  measures  are  necessary.  A  broad  leather  belt  is  passed  rooDd 
the  limb  above  the  patella,  another  below  it ;  by  cross-belts,  tightened 
as  circumstances  require,  the  circular  girths  are  brought  together,  and 
their  approximation  includes  that  of  the  fragments  of  the  patella.  Or 
Lonsdale's  apparatus  may  be  worn,  which  has  the  advantage  of  avoid- 
ing constriction  of  the  limb.  In  cases  of  non-union,  the  constant  wetr- 
ing  of  such  an  apparatus  restores  the  limb  to  a  great  degree  of  useful- 
ness. Lately  a  case  occurred  to  me,  in  which  it  was  found  quite  impo^ 
sible  to  maintain  satisfactory  apposition  of  the  fragments,  on  account  of 
a  large  bulging  in  the  thigh,  caused  by  exuberant  callus,  the  result  of 
previous  fracture,  ill-adjusted. 
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[Fig.  272.] 


[Loiudide*s  Apparatus.  A  B.  Two  Tertlcal  Iron  ban,  each  supportinf;  a  horisontal  one ;  thene  horizontal 
amu  elide  upon  the  vertical  ban,  but  can  be  Mcured  at  any  point  by  the  M;rows  C  D.  To  the  horisontal 
beam*  are  attached  other  Tertical  rods,  which  are  movable,  and  yet  fixable  by  mrrews,  as  at  £.  Finally,  to 
Mch  of  theee  last  upright  pieces  is  fixed  an  iron  plate,  F  F,  by  means  of  a  hinge  point,  which  keeps  the  patella 
In  place.  The  Ibot-piece  is  movable  up  and  down  upon  the  main  body  of  the  apparatus,  and  can  be  made 
fihut  at  any  point,  so  as  to  adapt  the  splint  to  limbs  of  different  length. — En.] 

Compound  Fractures  of  the  patella  have  generally  an  unfortunate 
issue ;  the  joint  inflaming  acutely,  and  becoming  disorganized.  Not 
unfrequently,  amputation  is  required,  to  save  life. 

Instead  of  the  patella  giving  way,  under  intense  muscular  action,  the 
combined  tendon  of  the  extensors  of  the  thigh  may  be  torn  asunder ; 
causing  a  hiatus  at  the  injured  part,  with  pain,  swelling,  and  lameness — 
the  power  of  flexion  being  alone  retained.  Treatment  is  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  as  in  the  case  of  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella. 

Fractures  of  the  Leg. 

Fracture  of  th&Head  of  the  Tibia  is  the  result  of  great  and  direct 
violence  ;  the  fracture  extending  into  the  knee-joint.  Treatment  is  as 
for  the  analogous  fracture  of  the  femur,  at  its  condyles.  The  limb  is 
placed  straight,  so  that  the  condyles  may  act  as  retaining  splints  on  the 
fragments ;  and  the  limb  is  also  elevated,  so  as  to  relax  the  extensor 
muscles,  which,  through  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  act  on  the  lower 
fragment.  Passive  motion  is  expedient,  so  soon  as  consolidation  has 
advanced  so  far  as  to  admit  of  it. 

Fracture  of  the  Tibia  immediately  below  its  Tubercle. — The  peculiarity 
of  this  form  of  injury  is,  the  tendency  to  rising  in  the  upper  fragment, 
through  agency  of  the  muscles  acting  by  the  ligamentum  patellae.  The 
rising  is  aggravated  by  flexion  of  the  knee.  The  limb  is  therefore 
placed  and  retained  in  the  straight  posture,  and  elevated. 

Fracture  of  the  Tibiay  at  any  lower  pointy  is  best  treated  on  the 
double  inclined  plane.  When  this  bone  suffers  alone,  there  is  usually 
but  little  displacement;  the  fibula  acting  as  a  restraining  splint. 

Fracture  of  the  Fibula. — This  bone  most  frequently  gives  way  near 
its  lower  extremity,  at  a  short  distance  above  the  external  malleolus. 
When  force  is  suddenly  applied,  so  as  to  cause  eversion  of  the  foot — 
as  in  twisting  the  foot,  on  the  side  of  a  stone,  or  in  a  gutter — this 
eversion  is  resisted  by  the  external  malleolus ;  but  if  the  force  be  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  resistance,  the  bone-  snaps  at  its  weakest  point — 
from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  ankle-joint — and  eversion  of  the  foot 
is  effected.    There  is  immediate  lameness,  and  the  patient  may  be  sensi- 
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ble  of  BomethiDg  having  snapped  in  the  leg ;  the  foot  is  found  tnTned 
oat;  And,  if  progresaion  is  attempted,  the  patient  leaas  on  the  inaide  of 
the  foot,  80  as  to  support  himself  on  the  tibia.  A  marked  depmnon 
is  observed  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  at  the  site  of  frafitnre ;  and,  on 
replacing  the  foot,  and  making  rotatory  movement  of  it,  crepittu  msj 


hHtnnof  Uh  ribal*!  wta  Um  BpUit  »p|ilM. 


be  distinctly  perceived.  The  deltoid  ligament  is  ruptored;  and  the  end 
of  the  tibia  is  necessarily  displaced,  more  or  leas,  from  the  correspond- 
ing surface  of  the  astragalus ;  not  unfrequently  it  is  moved  forwards  OD 
the  dorsum  of  the  fooL  Treatment  b  by  Dupuytren's  splint ;  a  light 
piece  of  vood,  in  breadth  proportioned  to  the  limb,  and  of  length  sufi- 
cient  to  extend  from  the  knee  to  a  few  inches  beyond  the  ankle.  It  ii 
applied  on  the  inside  of  the  limb ;  provided  with  a  pad — considersblj 
thicker  at  the  ankle  than  at  the  upper  part.  To  a  hole  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  splint  a  linen  roller  is  attached ;  and  application  of  this  ii 
begun  at  the  ankle — the  bandage  being  occasionallytnmed  over  notcha 
made  for  this  purpose  in  the  distal  extremity  of  the  splint,  bo  as  to 
maintain  complete  inversion  of  the  foot,  and  consequent  apposition  of 
the  fragments.  The  more  thoroughly  the  foot  u  turned  in  over  tbe 
malleolar  pad  as  a  fulcrum,  the  more  sure  are  we  of  occorate  read- 
justment.    In  effecting  reduction,  the  knee  is  flexed,  bo  as  to  relax  the 


muscles  of  the  leg ;  and  care  is  taken  that  replacement  of  the  tibia  ii 

effected  not  only  in  the  lateral  but  also  in  the  antero-posterior  directioa. 

Fracture  of  both  Bones  of  the  Leg  may  be  tbe  result  either  of  direct 
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or  of  indirect  violence ;  a  heavy  weight  falling  on,  or  passtDg  over  the 
part ;  or  the  patient  falling,  and  alighting  on  nis  foot.  In  the  former 
case,  the  fracture  is  usually  transverse,  and  the  bonea  give  way  at  cor- 
responding points.  In  the  latter  case,  the  fracture  is  usually  oblique, 
aso  tbe  bones  give  way  each  at  its  weakest  point ;  the  tibia  a  little 
above  the  ankle,  the  fibula  about  two  or  three  inches  below  its  head. 
This  latter  form  of  injury  is  especially  apt  to  occur,  in  falls  or  leaps 
from  a  vehicle  in  motion ;  and  one  or  other  of  the  sharp  fragments  may 
protmde  through  the  integument,  rendering  the  case  componnd.  Treat- 
ment is  best  effected  by  the  doable  inclined  plane. 

Should  pressure  on  the  heel  be  much  complained  of,  the  limb  may  be 
laid  on  its  outer  side,  incased  in  two  pasteboard  splints,  extending 
from  the  knee  to  beyond  the  ankle.     To  prevent  such  undue  pressure. 


[Fig.  276.] 


tAa  Appintiu  tin  BllnflDg  •  Bickao  Leg,  darliwd  tij  Hr.  Sailer,  of  LonilDn.  th*  am  In  whidi  tha  Itn 
mta  naflia  mad*  of  dmUL  Ainisrenatoil  Id  UiednvlDf;,  ■  •singing  DDtloB  latmUj  ii  jismltteil ;  iKl 
diondldtaic  ap  and  down,  bj  thoTolUngof  ti»  pnllej-whsali  npon  tbe  horiiontAl  Ibi.  ^oftamft  linvU* 
of  Inn  >>r  fnalar  itnngtli.    ffnm  JufnmiaiL.) 

An  appantna  kn  aeconipUjhliic  Uia  auna  pupoM.  and  applicable  cltbR  to  tbe  thigh  or  to  Ih*  li|,  faai  iHa 
luad  lu  Dr.  Snltli,  at  Baltlmon,  tn  manj  jtan.  It  l>  deocrlbod  b;  blm  In  tbe  3d  lul.  p.  330,  of  the  nnt. 
iffOeJm.  tU.  Mtxiation.~-BB.] 

during  the  nae  of  the  double  inclined  plane,  it  ie  well  always,  when 
practicable,  to  suspend  the  heel  and  foot  by  means  of  a  sock — the  end 
of  which  is  hung,  by  a  piece  of  tape,  on  a  nob  placed  for  this  purpose 
on  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  footboard.  It  is  also  well,  in  all 
cases,  to  have  the  limb,  in  its  splint  or  splints,  considerably  elevated; 
either  by  slinging  or  otherwise. 

Compound  Fracture)  of  the  leg  require  no  special  notice.  They  are, 
in  general,  best  treated  on  the  double  inclined  plane ;  for  the  wound, 
being  usually  either  in  front  or  on  a  lateral  aspect,  may  be  completely 
exposed,  and  frequently  inspected  and  dressed,  without  the  limb  being 
at  all  disturbed  or  the  retaining  apparatus  undone. 

[One  of  the  simplest  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  treating 
compound  or  other  fractures  of  the  leg,  is  to  place  it  in  a  fracture-box. 
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Fig.  276. 


Compound  and  Comminntad  Fracture  of  the  Leg. 

the  sides  of  which  are  connected  to  the  bottom-piece  by  hinges,  so  that 
they  can  be  made  to  exercise,  when  closed,  considerable  lateral  compres- 
sion upon  the  leg.  Rectification  of  the 
[Fig.  277.]  shape  of  the  leg  can  be  secored  by  the 

proper  position  of  compresses  abote 
and  below  the  fracture.  In  simple 
injuries,  the  limb  should  be  placed 
upon  a  pillow;  in  compound  fractures, 
the  box  may  be  filled  with  branj  in 
which  the  leg  may  be  buried;  thoB  iD 
the  discharge  will  be  absorbed  as  fast 
as  it  is  poured  out.  (See  Sargent's  Minor  Surgery. — ^Ed.] 

Fractures  at  the  Ankle. 

The  Internal  Malleolus  may  be  broken  off,  by  twisting  of  the  foot 
inwards.  The  fracture  is  oblique ;  the  displacement  is  marked  and 
considerable.  The  foot  is  dislocated  inwards,  presenting  its  outer  edge 
to  the  ground.  Sometimes,  instead  of  only  the  malleolus  being  sepa- 
rated, the  fracture  includes  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  passing  obliquely  upwards.  Replacement  having  been  effeetei 
by  manipulation,  while  the  limb  is  flexed,  Dupuytren*s  splint  is  applied 
on  the  fibular  aspect  of  the  limb. 

The  External  Malleolus  may  be  detached  in  a  similar  manner,  b? 
forcible  eversion  of  the  foot ;  but,  as  already  stated,  the  fibula  is  more 
likely  to  give  way  at  a  point  somewhat  higher — its  weakest  part.  The 
same  splint  is  employed  as  in  the  more  ordinary  fracture  (p.  657). 

The  Tarsal  Bones  are  occasionally  fractured  ;  usually,  by  intense  and 
direct  violence.  In  general,  disorganization  is  such  as  to  leave  no  hope 
of  recovery ;  and  primary  amputation,  consequently,  is  often  required. 
The  AstragaluSj  how'ever,  may  be  split  and  fissured,  by  a  heavy  fall 
received  on  the  calcaneum ;  there  may  be  little  or  no  displacement ;  and 
a  satisfactory  issue  may  ensue.  The  part  is  kept  steady  by  lateril 
splinls,  or  by  means  of  the  double  inclined  plane.  Sometimes  the  tuJ>e- 
rosity  of  the  Calcaneum  is  snapped,  by  the  action  of' the  sural  muscles. 
The  symptoms  and  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  ruptured 
tendo  Achillis. 
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Fractures  of  the  Foot. 

Fractures  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges  are  seldom  effected 
but  by  a  crushing  force.  Their  issue  is  rarely  prosperous,  especially 
when  compound.  The  metatarsal  bones,  after  readjustment,  require  no 
splints.  It  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  foot  at  rest  and  elevated.  The 
phalanges,  if  not  demanding  immediate  amputation,  are  arranged  and 
retainea  by  small  splints,  as  in  the  case  of  the  analogous  injuries  of  the 
superior  extremity. 


Dislocations. 


Dislocation  of  the  Pelvis. 

From  heavy  and  high  falls,  it  has  occasionally  happened  that  the  Os 
Innominatum  has  been  displaced  upwards ;  separated  from  the  sacrum 
at  the  sacro-iliac  junction,  and  from  its  fellow  at  the  symphysis  pubis. 
The  following  are  the  diagnostic  marks  of  the  injury :  The  limb  of  the 
affected  side  is  shortened  and  powerless ;  yet  the  signs,  both  of  disloca- 
tion and  of  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone,  are  absent ;  and  the  limbs,  when 
each  is  measured  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  are  quite  of  the  same  length.  The  spine  and  horizontal  jramus 
of  the  OS  pubis  are  unusually  elevated ;  forming  a  hard  ridge  in  the  or- 
dinary site  of  the  iliac  fossa.  The  anterior  superior  spinous  process, 
and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  are  on  a  higher  level  than  those  of  the  oppo- 
site side.  By  examination  from  the  rectum,  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  will  be  found  raised,  and  nearer  the  mesial  line ;  and  the  de- 
scending ramus  of  the  os  pubis  will  probably  be  on  a  plane  considerably 
posterior  to  that  of  the  sound  side.  The  fold  of  the  nates  is  higher 
than  on  the  other  side ;  and,  on  the  injured  side  of  the  sacrum,  a  de- 
pression will  be  felt  at  the  junction  of  that  bone  with  the  ilium.  More 
or  less  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  evacuating  the  bladder. 

Should  the  nature  of  the  case  be  distinguished  in  time,  moderate 
efforts  may  be  made  for  readjustment ;  by  extension  of  the  limb,  and 
forcing  the  ilium  downwards  with  the  hand.  The  bladder  is  relieved 
by  the  catheter,  as  often  as  circumstances  may  require ;  and  a  flexible 
catheter  is  likely  to  pass  more  readily  than  the  metallic  instrument.  The 
same  attention  to  the  state  of  the  internal  organs  is  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis.  Indeed,  fracture  of  the  os  pubis  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  associated  with  such  an  accident.    Prognosis  is  unfavorable. 

Separation  of  the  Symphysis  Pubis  is  said  occasionally  to  occur,  in 
difficult  labor.  It  may  also  result  from  direct  injury.  Displacement  is 
not  great.  By  a  broad  belt  the  parts  are  kept  unmoved,  as  well  as  in 
apposition. 

Dislocations  of  the  Hip. 

The  head  of  the  femur  may  be  displaced,  in  various  directions.  The 
displacing  force  is  usually  indirect ;  but  the  accident  occasionally  results 
from  direct  blows  or  falls  upon  the  hip.     It  may  take  place  at  any  time 


on  DIBLOOATIOV  OB  THB  DOBSVM  ILII. 

of  life ;  bat  most  freqoentlj  kfleeto  the  janaa  or  mMdla  aged  aUt 
In  jonth  it  ia  rare — except  in  the  eongenital  form  {Prmeialnf  81  Am. 
Bd-p.  ST4);inoldage,  fnotare  (rf  the  neek  of  the  nnw  u  anA  mr 
Udytooeonr. 

L  DialoMtiim  tt^nMrdt  ra  tk»  Domun  of  ikt  JImm. — Hut  k  kj  k 
the  nuMt  fre<|nent  fbm  of  the  injwj ;  onullj  malting  firea  ■  U 


under  %  heavy  weight.  Examination  is  best  made  in  the  erect  postnre. 
The  limb  is  Bhortened,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  ;  aod  ii 
tamed  inwards,  the  toes  resting  on  the  opposite  instep,  with  the  knee 
advanced  somewhat  in  front  of  its  fellow.  Motion  is  much  abridged, 
especially  in  an  outward  direction.  The  trochanter  is  leaa  prominent 
than  it  shonld  be,  and  is  also  pretematurally  near  to  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilinm.  If  there  be  not  mnch  mrelling, 
the  head  of  the  bone  m^  be  felt  rolling  in  its  new  site,  daring  rotatioB 
of  the  knee  inwards.  There  is  also  diminntion  of  roundness  in  the 
injured  hip. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femnr  is  the  injury  most  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  this  dislocation.  Diagnosis  rests  on  the  following  points : 
In  dislocation,  the  motions  of  the  limb,  both  voluntary  and  forced,  are 
abridged ;  there  is  invariably  inversion  of  the  foot,  and  this  inversion 
cuinot  be  undone,  until  reduction  has  been  effected;  the  toes  may  be 
moved  round  forcibly,  but  the  whole  body  turns  with  them ;  on  exten- 
sion being  made,  the  normal  length  of  the  limb  cannot  be  restored, 
until  reduction  has  ocourred ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  recurrence  of 
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the  shortening,  unless  fracture  of  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum  exist. 
True  crepitus  is  felt  only  in  the  case  of  fracture.  The  occurrence  of 
dislocation  is  much  more  rare  than  that  of  fracture ;  and,  while  dislo- 
cation may  occur  at  any  age,  fracture  within  the  capsule  seldom  if  ever 
is  found  under  the  age  of  fifty.  Fracture  external  to  the  capsule  is  at 
once  known  by  the  distinctness  of  the  crepitus — when  extension  and 
rotation  are  made,  and  when  the  trochanter  is  pressed  inwards. 

Reduction  is  effected,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  pulleys,  and  their 
auxiliaries ;  according  to  the  date  of  the  injury,  the  robustness  of  the 
patient,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  (Principles^  3d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  679).  The  patient  is  placed  recumbent  on  his  back;  and  exten- 
sion is  made  obliquely  across  the  opposite  limb ;  the  thigh  crossing  its 
fellow  a  little  above  the  knee.  The  laque,  to  which  the  pulleys  are 
attached,  is  applied  either  above  the  knee  or  at  the  ankle,  as  the  sur- 
geon may  prefer  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  680).  Counter-extension 
IS  made,  by  means  of  a  strong  belt — well  padded — passed  beneath  the 
perineum,  and  secured  to  a  fixed  point  behind  the  patient.  When  ex- 
tension has  been  made  for  some  time,  the  limb  is  rotated  outwards. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  shall  find  it  expedient  to  forego  the  use  of  chlo- 
roform ;  and  when  this  is  employed,  no  other  mode  of  ^reduction  need 

Fig.  279. 
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Moda  of  ndadng  DUoeation  shown.    The  oounter^xteiukm  effected  by  a  band  paaeed  ajroaiid  the  upper 
pwt  of  the  thigh:  the  eztenikm,  by  the  pulleys  attached  to  a  laque,  secured  abore  the  knee. 

be  tried  than  the  simplest — that  just  stated.  But,  if  ansesthesia  from 
peculiar  circumstances  be  not  available,  another  method  may  be  tried, 
if  the  first  fail.  The  patient  being  placed  erect — resting  his  weight  on 
the  sound  limb,  stooping  over  a  firm  table,  and  having  his  pelvis  fixed 
securely  thereon — the  surgeon  takes  hold  of  the  foot  of  the  affected 
limb  with  one  hand,  and,  flexing  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  presses  steadily 
with  the  other  hand  on  the  poputeal  space,  downwards.  After  extension 
has  thus  been  applied  for  some  time,  sudilen  rotation  is  made  on  the  hip; 
and  the  bone  may,  thus  simply,  move  at  once  into  the  acetabulum. 

After  reduction,  the  patient  is  placed  gently  in  bed ;  and  no  reten- 
tive means  are  necessary — unless  the  patient  be  careless,  or  violent,  by 
delirium  or  otherwise*  Then  it  is  well  to  secure  the  two  limbs  together, 
by  bandaging,  at  thAnees  and  ankles  ;  pads  being  interposed  at  these 
points.  If,  as  rarely  happens,  the  upper  edge  of  the  acetabulum  have 
been  broken,  retention  is  effected  with  difficulty ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
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mtipfa""  penDWient  extennon  of  the  limb,  by  m«uu  of  •  kH^  w^EaA 
irith  perinnl  Wd,  u  used  in  the  ouw  of  fraotore  (p.  649). 

IL  J>idoealien  baehoardt,  into  tha  Itehiatie  Nctek. — In  point  rf 
tnaasaejt  Uiis  form  m%j  be  plioed  next  in  order.     **  The  heu  of  At 


Hc-sm. 
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thigh-bone  is  placed  on  the  pyriformis  muscle ;  between  the  edge  of  the 
bone  which  forms  the  upper  {tort  of  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  the  sacro- 
sciatic  lieaments ;  behind  the  acetabiUum,  and  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  middle  of  that  cavity."'  The  accident  reaalts  from  the  application 
of  force,  while  the  body  is  bent  forward  on  the  thigh,  and  the  knee  it 
pressed  inwards.  The  signs  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
preceding  injur/;  bnt  occur  in  a  minor  degree.  The  shortening  is  &oii 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  The  foot  is  inverted,  and  the  great  toe  rests 
on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  of  the  opposite  foot.  The  trochanter  ii 
behind  its  usual  place,  and  is  slightly  inclined  towards  the  aeetabnlBB. 
The  bead  of  the  bone  can  seldom  be  felt  distinctly.  The  joint  is  pre- 
tematurally  fixed ;  flexion  and  rotation,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
being  quite  impracticable.  The  whole  body  cannot  be  strughtened  in 
the  recumbent  posture  ;  if  the  trunk  be  smoothed  down,  the  thigh  rise* 
up  ;  aud  if  the  limb  be  forcibly  and  pwnfully  strughtened,  the  loins 
are  found  immediately  and  insuperably  arched — and  this  cfaaracterisue 
will  not  cease,  until  reduction  has  been  effected.  9^ 

Reduction  is  made  with  the  patient  recumbent,  on  his  soand  side; 
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and  the  affected  limb  is  extended  obliqnel;,  so  aa  to  bring  it  acroBS  the 
middle  of  the  sound  thieh.  After  exteneioa  has  been  maintained  for 
Bome  time,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  lifted  over  the  margin  of  the  aceta- 
bnlom,  by  means  of  a  tovel  placed  under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh; 
oxteosion  in  that  direction  being  made,  by  pasaine  the  loop  of  the  towel 
OTer  an  usiatant's  neck,  while  counter-extension  la  exerted  by  hb  hands 
resting  firmly  on  the  patient's  pelvis.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
buch  movements  are  to  interfere  with  the  main  extending  force ;  the  two 
are  carried  on  consentaneously. 
III.  BUlocation  downwards,  into  the  Foramen  Ovale, — This — as  well 


ng.  281. 


as  the  following  variety — is  comparatively  rare.  It  is  usually  caused 
by  a  heavy  weight  falling  on  the  pelvis,  while  the  trunk  is  bent  forwards, 
and  the  thtgha  are  separated  from  each  other.  The  limb  is  elongated, 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  inches ;  and  ia  advanced  in  front  of  its 
fellow,  the  toes  usually  showing  neither  inversion  nor  eversion.  The 
thigh  is  much  abducted,  and  cannot  be  brought  near  its  fellow.  The 
trunk  is  bent  forwards,  during  maintenance  of  the  erect  posture  ;  and 
the  tense  ridge,  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  by  the  stretched  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles,  can  generally  be  both  seen  and  felt.  The  trochanter 
is  flattened  and  depressed.  The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt — only  in 
thin  patients,  and  in  the  absence  of  awelling — by  preaaure  on  the  inner 
uid  upper  part  of  the  thigh  towards  the  penneum.  The  position  of  the 
limb  somewhat  resembles  that  which  attends  on  the  first  stage  of  morhua 
eoxarins ;  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  direful 
consequences ;  but,  with  ordinary  care,  uich  a  misfortune  is  not  likely 
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to  occur.  Elongation  of  the  space  between  the  ulterior  superior  amem 
process  of  the  ilium  and  the  trochanter  major,  is  of  itself  a  wJcisat 
test  of  the  dislocation. 

The  patient  ia  placed  flatly  recumbent;  and  oonnter-ezteoBioD  isnad* 
across  the  pelvis,  bj  means  of  a  strong  belt  passed  ronnd  iL  Exteaaoa 
is  applied  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  right  ansles  to  the  pelvis ;  the 
pulleys  being  attacned  by  means  of  a  loop  passed  under  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  and  with  one  portion  of  the  loop  passed  over  the  belt, 


whereby  counter-extension  is  made.  Extension  is  exerted  gradually, 
until  the  head  of  the  bone  is  felt  moving  from  its  abnormal  site.  The 
surgeon  then,  passing  his  hand  behind  the  ankle  of  the  sound  limb, 
grasps  the  ankle  of  the  dislocated  member,  and  draws  it  inwards, 
towards  the  mesial  line  of  the  body.  The  foot  should  nqt  be  raised,  lest 
the  head  of  the  bone  slip  into  the  ischiatic  notch — a  casualty,  howerer, 
which  IB  far  from  being  irreparable. 

Or,  the  patient  having  been  placed  recumbent,  on  the  sound  side,  and 
the  apparatus  arranged  as  before,  extension  is  made  directly  apwsrds, 
while  the  knee  and  foot  are  pressed  down. 

IV.  Dulocation  forwards  on  the  Puhta'. — This  accident  happens 
when  a  person,  while  walking,  puts  his  foot  into  some  unexpected  hollow; 
bis  body  being  at  the  moment  bent  backwards.  The  head  of  the  bone 
is  then  forced  upwards  and  forwards,  on  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os 
pubis.  The  limb  is  shortened  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  The  knee  and 
foot  are  turned  outwards,  and  cannot  be  rotated  inwards.  The  head  of 
the  bone  may  be  dlBtinctly  felt  and  seen,  forming  a  globular  tumor ; 
resting  above  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament,  on  the  outside  of  the 
femoral  vessels ;  and  obedient  to  the  motions  of  the  thigh. 

The  patient  is  placed  flatly  recumbent  on  a  table,  with  ute  aflfected  limb 
projecting  over  the  edge.  Counter-extension  is  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  the  perineal  hand — secured  behind,  and  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  patient.    Extension  is  made  in  a  line  behind  the  axis  of  the  body. 
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cwiTing  the  thigh  downwards  and  backwards.     After 


time,  the 
the  bone  is  lifted  orer  the  margin  of  the  acetabnlam,  b^  means 


of  a  towel  placed  under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.     And  rotation 
inwai;d*  in  uso  likely  to  be  of  serrice. 


AwjmalouM  dielocationa  of  the  Hip. — Besides  the  ordinary  varieties 
of  dislocation,  the  following  have  been  observed :  1.  The  head  of  the 
fetnar  has  been  displaced,  so  as  to  rest  on  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilinm^-or  rather  on  the  space  between  the  two  spinous 
processes  of  that  bone,  the  trochanter  major  lying  on  the  dorsum ;  such 
displacement  having  been  determined  by  the  direct  effect  of  the  force, 
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and  muscular  action  having,  from  some  cause,  failed  to  modify  displ 
ment  in  the  usual  way.  2.  Or,  in  like  manner,  the  head  oi  the  bone 
may  rest  on  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  the  tro- 
chanter major  lodging  in  the  acetabulum.  3.  The  head  of  the  bone 
has  been  found  resting  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  also  upon 
the  spinous  process  of  that  bone. 

Dislocations  of  the  Knee. 

Dislocations  of  the  knee-joint  are  caused  only  by  great  violenoe,  and 
are  rare.  The  displacement  canBot  occur  without  much  disruption  of 
the  retaining  parts ;  and,  in  consequence,  replacement  is  generallj 
effected  without  difficulty. 

The  Tibia  may  be  luxated  from  the  femur,  in  four  different  direetioos: 
1.  Backwards^  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur ;  causing  shortening 
of  the  limb,  prominence  of  the  condyles  in  front,  depression  of  the 
ligament  of  the  patella,  and  bending  of  the  leg  forwards.  2.  ForwardM. 
— The  condyles  are  thrown  back,  and  compress  the  popliteal  Tessels ; 
the  tibia  and  patella  are  elevated  in  front ;  the  limb  is  shortened  and 
slightly  flexed.  These  dislocations  are  complete ;  the  other  two  are 
only  partial.  3.  Inwards. — The  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  rests 
upon  the  external  semilunar  cartilage;  and  the  tibia  projects  plainly  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  4.  Outwards. — The  external  condyle  rests 
on  the  inner  semilunar  cartilage ;  and  the  projection  is  on  the  outside 
of  the  joint. 

Reduction  is  in  general  readily  effected,  by  extension  and  coaptation. 
Antiphlogistics  are  required  subsequently,  to  ward  off  or  modify  the 
intense  inflammatory  action,  which  is  apt  otherwise  to  ensue  after  bo 
serious  an  injury.  The  compound  luxations  usually  require  immediate 
amputation. 

Gradual  displacement  of  the  knee,  by  muscular  action,  in  the  case  of 
advanced  structural  change,  has  been  already  considered  {PrineipUSj 
3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  483). 

The  Semilunar  Cartilages  are  sometimes  displaced,  by  twisting  the 
joint;  as  when  a  person  in  walking,  with  the  foot  everted,  strikes  the 
toes  against  an  obstacle ;  or  when  the  foot,  in  walking,  becomes  sud- 
denly caught  in  a  crevice  or  hole.  Perhaps  there  is  a  predisposing 
cause  in  operation;  namely,  unusual  relaxation  of  the  retaining  liga- 
ments of  these  cartilages.  The  cartilages  are  pushed  from  their  normal 
site,  by  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  which  then  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The  limb  is  immediately  rendered  stiff,  and 
incapable  of  bearing  weight ;  and  a  sickening  pain  is  felt.  Extreme 
flexion  of  the  joint,  by  disengaging  the  parts,  usually  suffices  for  restor- 
ation of  the  normal  state ;  the  cartilages,  by  their  elasticity,  seeking 
their  own  place,  when  free.  The  proauction  of  such  flexion  may  re- 
quire force,  and  is  painful.  After  the  joint  has  remained  a  little  in  that 
position,  the  limb  is  brought  down  again  with  a  sudden  movement.  The 
knee  remains  weak  and  swollen  for  some  considerable  time — ^perhaps  the 
seat  of  rheumatic  pains ;  and  the  use  of  a  knee-cap  is  expedient  If 
chronic  structural  change  threaten  to  ensue,  that  must  be  opposed  by 
the  ordinary  means. 
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IHslocatian  of  the  head  of  the  Fibula  is  a  rare  accident. .  It  may  take 
place,  by  violence,  either  backwards  or  forwards.  Reduction  is  effected 
Dv  direct  coaptation;  and  bandaging  su£Sciently  effects  retention. 
Stioald  displacement  depend  on  relaxation  of  the  retaining  ligament, 
the  pressure  of  a  knee-cap  or  bandage  is  necessary ;  with  stimulation 
of  the  part,  to  restore  the  normal  state  if  possible. 

Di8locatton8  of  the  Patella. 

The  Patella  is  liable  to  be  displaced,  in  various  directions;  by  external 
violence,  applied  directly  or  indirectly.  But  such  accidents  are  rare. 
1.  Outwards. — This  is  the  most  common ;  and  is  apt  to  occur  in  per- 
sons who  are  knock-kneed.  The  bone  is  thrown  outwards  on  the  ex- 
ternal condyle,  and  forms  a  manifest  projection  there;  the  knee  is 
incapable  of  flexion.  2.  Inwards. — This  is  the  result  of  direct  injury; 
the  bone  being  struck  on  its  outer  side,  while  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 
The  mal-position  is  the  reverse  of  the  preceding.  Reduction  in  either 
case  is  effected  by  raising  the  leg,  so  as  to  relax  the  extensor  muscles 
OQ  the  thigh,  fully ;  at  the  same  time,  with  the  hand,  forcing  the  bone 
back  to  its  place. 

8.  The  patella  may  be  displaced  by  Semirotation  ;  one  edge  resting 
on  the  middle  of  the  articular  surface  between  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  while  the  other  projects  beneath  the  tense  integument.  Reduc- 
tion in  this  case  is  to  be  effected  by  flexing  the  knee  to  the  utmost ;  so 
as  to  free  the  bone,  and  admit  of  its  being  drawn  into  its  normal  position 
by  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles.  Should  this  means  fail,  it  may 
be  expedient  to  divide  the  ligamentum  patellae,  by  subcutaneous  incision. 

4.  The  bone  can  be  displaced  Upwarde^  only  on  division  of  the  liga- 
mentum patellae,  by  wound  or  tear.  The  treatment  is  as  for  transverse 
fracture  of  the  patella  (p.  655).  5.  Slight  displacement.  Downwards^ 
may  follow  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  muscle. 

Dislocations  of  the  Ankle. 

I.  Dislocation  of  the  Tibia  inwards. — This,  as  already  stated,  usually 
ooexists  with  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  (p.  ()57).  The  foot 
is  everted ;  and  the  internal  malleolus  projects  greatly.  Reduction  is 
effected  by  extension  of  the  foot ;  while  the  limb  is  bent  at  a  right 
angle,  so  as  to  relax  the  gastrocnemii  muscles.  And  this  flexed  posi- 
tion of  the  leg,  be  it  remembered,  is  essential  in  the  treatment  of  all 
luxations  at  the  ankle.  Replacement  having  been  accomplished, 
Dupuytren's  splint  is  applied  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb ;  and  should 
it  seem  necessary,  for  complete  retention,  a  minor  splint  may  be  placed 
on  the  outer  side  also. 

II.  Dislocation  of  the  Tibia  forwards. — This,  too,  attends  on  fracture 
of  the  fibula.  It  may  also  occur  independently  of  fracture  ;  but  then 
the  fibula  is  usually  displaced  along  with  it ;  and  tlie  case  is  one  of 
luxation  of  both  bones.'     The  tibia  rests  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 

'  I  have  Bcen  the  tibia  displaced  forwards  and  inwards — the  dislocation  all  but  com- 
poand,  while  the  fibula  remained  not  only  in  its  place,  but  entire. 
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iiftTiciilftt  ui4  internal  ouneiform  bones,  tad  on  %  smsU  pert  of  A 
enierior  earfwseof  the  aatngeliu.  The  foot  is  fixed,  and  mppeew— 
shortened ;  the  heel  is  proportionately^  dongated  ^  the  toee  an 
downwarde ;  there  iA  a  marhed  depreBsion  in  front  of  the  tendo 
and  the  end  of  the  tibia  is  felt  to.  be  redting  on  tlie  middle  of  Astp 
mB.  Treatment  is  as  in  the  former  ease ;  asplint  being  aiqpHed  qam 
aspect  of  the  limb. 

A  minor  form  of  the  injnry  may  oocor ;  the  end  of  the  tibia  nttk 
partly  oh  the  navioalar  bone,  and  pardy  on  the  astragalns. 

in.  DiOoeation  nf  the  TOia  imtward9.—hi  this  case,  the  fibds  i 
associated  in  thediqplaeement;  and  both  bones  form  a  Tnaniftsfc  fn 
jection  on  the  outer  aspect  of  Uie  joint.  The  foot  is  tamed  invui 
Its  outer  edge  restins  on  the  ground ;  and  the  toes  are  pmated  dm 
wards.  The  intemd  malleolus  is  obliquely  firactored  and  dstasy 
Treatment  is  as  in  the  other  cases.  But  esj^edal  watehfidnesB  is  am 
sary ,  as  to  the  consequences ;  this  form  of  injury  being  alwaya  the  nti 
of  much  Tiolence,  and  nntoivard  action  being  oonseqaently  mpit  to  son 

IV.  jDitbco^ftMi  ^  ti«  2ViMi  iotffaffof^  is  extremely  rare.  Iheeii< 
the  bone  rests  on  the  os  calds,  in  front  of  the  insertioa  of  the  lad 
Achillis ;  the  heel  is  shortened,  and  the  foot  is  pronor  tionately  eloii|gils 

The  foot  has  also  been  found  forced  npwaids  oetweea  the  tikaa 
fibuLs;  these  having  separated.  But  thu  may  be  regarded  ae  mmi 
an  aggravation  of  mslooation  of  the  tibia  inwards. 

The  treatment  is  still  by  extension  of  the  foot,  doriag  flexion  of  d 
leg;  and. by  the  application  of  lateral  splints. 

Y .  Ckmpound  jDwheatian  qf  tke  .Aiiile.— This  is  the  meet  esaai 
of  the  compound  dislocations  of  jcHnts ;  and  usually  t^ee  plaee  iaml 
The  patient  having  fallen  forcibly,  with  the  foot  everted,  the  end  of  tl 
tibia  is  driven  through  the  integuments  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  joiBi 
and  protrudes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Even  in  extreme  cases,  d 
posterior  tibial  artery  generally  escapes  untom.  This  accident  in 
occur  to  any  one ;  but  is  especially  frequent  in  adults  of  advanced  jcai 
and  intemperate  habits ;  and,  in  these,  but  a  slight  amount  of  violeM 
would  seem  to  suffice  for  its  infliction.  The  complication  of  deliriv 
tremens  is  not  unfrequent. 

Reduction  is  effected  as  in  the  simple  form ;  and  snbeequent  tres 
ment  is  conducted  according  to  the  general  principles  elsewhere  ststi 
{PrinaipleMj  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  688^.  Should  anchylosis  occor,  motion  iii 
usefulness  are  considerably  regained,  by  compensating  increase  of  ooti 
ment  in  the  tarsus.  According  to  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Astk 
Cooper,  immediate  amputation  will  probablv  be  expedient ;  ^'  when  til 
ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  very  much  shattered;  when,  in  additio 
to  the  compound  dislocation  of  these  bones,  some  of  the  tarsal  bones  sr 
displaced  and  injured ;  when  one  or  other  of  the  tibial  arteries  i 
divided,  and  cannot  be  secured  without  extensive  enlargement  of  th 
wound,  and  disturbance  of  the  soft  parts ;  when  the  common  integc 
ments,  with  the  neighboring  tendons  and  muscles,  are  oonsiderabl; 
torn ;  when  the  protruded  tibia  cannot  by  any  means  be  reduced;  nxt 
when  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  enfeebled  at  the  time  of  the  ted 
dent,  and  not  likely  to  endure  pain,  discharge,  or  long  confinement. 
The  amputation  suitable  is  that  of  the  ankle-joint. 
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Secondary  hemorrhage  may  ensue  from  the  posterior  tibial,  in  a  case 
otherwise  affording  a  chance  of  cure.  In  such  circumstances,  ligature 
of  thepBuperficial  femoral  may  be  performed,  if  all  the  other  points  of 
the  case  are  favorable.  But  if  there  be  profusion  of  unhealthy  dis- 
charge, manifest  indication  of  ulceration  in  the  joint,  or  signs  of  in- 
cipient gangrene  in  the  wound  and  on  the  foot — then  amputation  is  to 
be  performed,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Dislocations  of  the  Tarsus. 

I.  Of  the  Tarsal  ranee  of  bones,  the  Astragalus  is  the  most  frequently 
displaced  by  violence.  Its  dislocation  may  bo  either  complete  or  partial; 
and  it  may  take  place  in  various  directions.  1.  Forwards.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent  form.  When  the  ankle  is  fully  extended,  a  laree 
amount  of  the  upper  articular  surface  of  the  bone  is  exposed  ;  and  if, 
by  a  fall,  a  powerful  shock  should  then  be  applied  to  the  calcaneum, 
the  astragalus  is  very  apt  to  be  loosened  and  displaced — forwards  and 
inwards— coming  to  rest  on  the  navicular  bone.      Sometimes  the  dis- 

?lacement  is  forwards  and  outwards ;  the  bone  resting  on  the  os  cuboides. 
*he  nature  of  the  accident  is  at  once  declared,  by  the  manifest  appear- 
ance of  the  astragalus  in  its  abnormal  site.  Reduction  is  to  be  attempted 
by  persevering  extension  of  the  foot,  with  the  leg  flexed ;  while  the 
bone  is  pushed  backwards  to  its  place.  And,  with  the  aid  of  chloroform, 
we  shall  not  despair  of  success  in  all  recent  cases  (Principles^  3d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  735). 

If  the  luxation  have  been  complete,  and  remain  unreduced,  tension  of 
the  integument  will  be  such  as  to  render  sloughing  inevitable  at  the 
tense  part ;  and  the  case  so  becomes  compound.  Then,  three  modes  of 
procedure  are  open  to  the  surgeon ;  to  retain  the  parts  as  they  are, 
and  endeavor  to  bring  them  through  the  risks  of  open  suppuration : 
to  perform  amputation  at  the  ankle ;  or  to  excise  the  displaced  bone, 
and  hope  to  save  both  the  limb  and  the  joint.  The  last  is  usually  to 
be  preferred.  Primary  amputation  is  unnecessarily  severe ;  and  the 
first  mode  is  declared  by  experience  to  be  hopeless  of  a  successful  issue. 
When,  therefore,  the  case  is  from  the  first  compound,  when  it  ulti- 
mately becomes  so  by  sloughing  or  ulceration  of  the  strained  and 
bruised  integument,  and  also  when  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
render  it  plain  that  sloughing  or  ulceration  must  soon  occur — the 
luxated  bone  is  to  be  removed  by  incision,  the  limb  is  to  be  carefully 
adjusted,  retention  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  adaptation  of  suitable 
splints,  and  the  case  is  then  to  be  treated  as  a  compound  dislocation 
of  the  ankle-joint.  In  partial  displacement,  no  such  severity  is  ever 
necessary ;  in  complete  luxation,  it  may  not  be  required ;  but  in  a 
luxation  which  is  both  compound  and  complete,  and  in  complete  luxa- 
tion which  is  certain  to  become  compound,  such  treatment  is  certainly 
preferable  to  the  greater  severity  of  immediate  amputation — as  well  as 
to  the  perils  of  profuse  suppuration,  constitutional  suffering,  and  the 
almost  certain  prospect  of  secondary  amputation,  which  must  follow  an 
attempt  to  retain  the  bone. 
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2.  The  utngalus  may  b*  didoetfad 
haekwardi ;  beMmbif;  finely  vsdgad  b»- 
tweeD  die  tendo  Aohillii  and  the  pvlviar 
Borfioe  of  the  tibia.  The  bone  it  md^ 
felt  ia  its  annettinl  lite ; .  it  ■  een  m^ 
taberant  there ;  end  the  end  of  the  wm 
ifl  felt  pngeotiog  in  front.  BedootiaB, 
for  obTiooB  reseone,  mnst  be  ■^■*"^  b 
only  one  oaee,  probably,  hee  the  ettanpt 
erer  prored  sucoesBfol  witfaoat  ehololbn; 
one  Thifih  occnrred  to  Mr.  Ideton.' 

8.  The  estragelu  hes  ben  djephtri 
tmrnnb  ;  wed^  between  the  tibia  eed 
fibula.  But  this  aoddeat  ia  eiliiwdy 
rare. 

4.  DielooatioQ  has  taken  place  eel- 
wardt ;  end .  it  haa  also  taken  plaee  la- 
vxmU,  Saoh  injnriee  are  oeaallj  net 
only  oomponnd,  bat  also  oomplicated  «ilk 
fraotore  of  one  or  other  aaUeotna.  IIM7 
may  be  bo  Bevere  as  to  demand  iiniiiiiiBBiB 
amputation  at  the  ankle ;  or  they  may 
admit  of  replacement  of  die  Umb,  in  tb 
hone  of  saving  it,  after  the  dielocated  bone  has  been  remored. 

II.  The  Ot  Calcit  and  Attragalm  may  be  separated  from  the  odur 
bones  of  the  ursus ;  the  foot  beooming  displaced  inwards,  aa  in  taHpm 
Taroa.  Bednction  and  retenUon  are  easy;  the  former  by  exteuaion  eed 
coaptation ;  the  latter  by  placing  the  limb  on  the  doable  inclined  {daae, 
and  secaring  the  foot  firmly  on  the  footboard. 

III.  The  Cuneiform  bonet  may  sastain  displacement.  Of  theee,  tbe 
internal  is  most  likely  to  snffer.  The  bone  projects  inwards,  and  is  aim 
drawn  upwards  by  the  action  of  the  tibialis  anticns.  Redaction  wiO  ba 
difficult.  But,  after  a  time,  the  limb  may  become  little  less  osefid  Asa 
before,  even  though  the  displacement  remain  unreduced. 

Dislocation  of  the  Metatanut. 

One  or  more  of  the  metatarsal  bones  may  be  diaplaced  upwards  oa 
the  front  of  the  tarsus,  the  foot  having  undergone  a  severe  wrench,  u 
by  a  full  from  boreeback  while  the  foot  la  retained  in  the  etirrap.  \jiia 
chloroform,  the  parts  are  easily  reduced,  and  no  retentive  means  wt 
necessary.  Leeching,  with  other  antiphlogiatics,  will  probably  be  re- 
quired, however ;  such  displacement  not  being  likely  to  occur  withoil 
the  infliction  of  much  violence. 


Dialoeatvm  of  the  Toet. 

Luxation  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  is  rare.  Redaction  is  resdilv 
efTected,  by  extension  and  coaptation.  Compound  luxations  bbiisUt 
require  amputation. 

■  Lanoet,  Jutj  0,  1889. 
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Subluxations  asd  Sprains  of  thb  Lower  Extrbmitt. 

The  hip  is  seldom  sprained.  The  knee  enffers  not  un^eqnently.  The 
twist  is  osaallj  such  as  to  strain  the  inner  aspect  of  the  joint ;  and  there 
the  ligamentous  apparatus  may  partially  give  way.  P^n  is  great  and 
sickening ;  much  swelling  ensues,  perhaps  involving  the  synovial  cap- 
sale;  and  the  part  is  apt  to  remain  weak,  and  prone  to  recnrrence  of 
the  injury.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  treatment  suitable  for  sprain 
{Principlea,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  686),  the  wearing  of  a  knee-cap  is  essential 
for  some  time,  until  the  part,  by  consolidation,  regain  its  power  of 
resisting  the  more  ordinary  applications  of  force. 

Sprune  of  the  ankle  are  extremely  common  ;  by  twisting  the  foot,  by 
a  ful,  or  by  a  "  false  step."  The  most  ordinary  sprain  is  caused  by 
twisting  the  foot  inwards ;  and  the  consequent  pain  and  swelling  are  on 
the  outside  of  the  foot — often  great  over  the  belly  of  the  abort  extensor 
of  the  toes.  Treatment  is  by  rest,  fomentation,  leeching,  &c.  And  an 
elastic  bandage  on  the  ankle  is  necessary  for  some  time  a^r  walking 
has  been  resumed. 


Injuries  op  the  Tendo  Achillib,  and  Gastrocnemius  Muscle. 


Pig.  2B6. 


Rupture  of  the  Tendo  AehillU. — By  sudden  and  violent  exertion  of 
the  snral  muscles,  as  in  leaping,  dancing, 
or  mnning — more  especially  if  the  patient 
be  musculaT,  advanced  in  years,  and  nn- 
aootiBtomed  to  such  exercise — the  tendo 
AehiUis  is  apt  to  give  way,  close  to  or  at 
its  insertion  into  the  calcaneum.  There  is 
iminediate  lameness ;  the  patient  falls,  and 
is  quite  unable  to  resume  the  ordinary 
erect  posture;  much  pain  is  complained 
of  ID  the  part;  and,  on  manipulation,  a 
very  palpable  gap  is  found  at  the  site  of 
injury.  Usually  there  is,  at  the  time  of 
rapture,  a  sensation  of  something  having 
given  way ;  sometimes  there  is  an  audible 
snap ;  not  unfrequently  the  patient  com- 
pUtDB  of  having  been  struck  at  the  injured 
pitt,  although  no  blow  has  been  sustained 
there.  Treatment  is  simple.  Position 
alone  snffices  for  replacement.  The  leg 
is  bent,  and  the  foot  is  extended,  so  as  to 
relax  the  sural  muscles  completely,  and 
favor  approximation.  This  position  is 
maintained  by  simple  means.  A  slipper 
is  placed  on  the  foot ;  to  the  heel  of  the 
slipper  a  stout  cord  or  tape  is  attached ; 
and  this  is  fastened  to  the  thigh,  by  means 
of  a  circular  belt  applied  there — or  to  the 
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loins,  in  a  like  manner — as  tightly  as  is  necessary  for  securing  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  flexion.  Bending  may  be  voluntarily  increased  by  the 
patient ;  and  this  does  no  harm.  !But  extension  is  abtolutcly  preyented. 
Reparation  is  slow  {Principles^  3d  Am.  £d.  p.  688) ;  and  the  period  of 
confinement  requires  to  be  extended  a  week  or  two  beyond  that  required 
in  the  case  of  fracture.  After  consolidation,  extension  is  made  gradu- 
ally, lest  the  uniting  medium  be  over-extended,  and  disruption  of  it 
ensue.  The  patient,  when  first  allowed  to  move  about,  with  a  crutch  or 
stick,  is  provided  with  a  high-heeled  shoe ;  and,  every  day  or  two,  a 
thin  slice  is  cut  from  this  heel,  so  as  to  permit  a  gradual  approach  of 
the  sole  to  full  planting  on  the  ground. 

Wound  of  the  Tendon  is  managed  in  a  similar  way.  Accidental 
wounds — as  by  a  scythe,  knife,  or  reaping-hook — are  usually  compound. 
And  in  them  the  cure  may  be  facilitated  by  approximating  the  two 
portions  of  tendon  by  means  of  suture. 

Ununited  Tendon, — Cases  sometimes  present  themselves  in  which 
rupture  of  this  tendon  has  not  been  repaired.  The  retracted  portion 
has  become  rounded  off;  the  calcaneous  portion  is  similarly  changed ; 
and  the  space  between  is  occupied  by  dense  deposit,  quite  inefficient  for 
restoring  function  to  the  muscles.  The  hiatus  being  considerable — per- 
haps to  the  extent  of  two  inches  or  more — the  limb  is  quite  useless  in 
progression.  To  remedy  this  state,  an  incision  may  be  made,  the  rounded 
ends  of  the  tendon  may  be  cut  off,  and  approximation  may  be  effected 
by  suture.  But  this  is  severe  practice.  I  have  lately  applied,  quite 
successfully,  the  principle  of  subcutaneous  section  {Principle$^  3d  Am. 
Ed.  pp.  671  and  688) ;  by  a  stout  needle  making  raw  the  extremities  of 
the  tendon,  and  breaking  up  the  intervening  space  completely ;  so  re- 
storing the  parts  to  a  resemblance  of  their  condition  immediately  after 
the  original  injury ;  applying  the  same  simple,  retentive,  and  approxi- 
mating apparatus,  as  after  recent  rupture ;  and,  after  consolidation, 
employing  the  same  caution  in  permitting  resumed  use  of  the  limb. 

Laceration  of  the  Muscle. — Instead  of  tendon  giving  way,  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  gastrocnemius  may  yield.  The  laceration  seldom 
implicates  more  than  a  few  of  the  fibres ;  and  the  site  of  injury  is  usually 
where  the  muscular  fibre  ceases  and  tendon  begins.  The  causes  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  former  injury ;  the  symptoms  aro  very  similar,  and 
the  treatment  is  identical  [Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  687).  Sometimes 
it  is  the  plantaris  which  yields  in  either  its  muscle  or  tendon. 

For  Bibliogrnphical  reference,  see  p.  332.  ' 


CHAPTER    XLI. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  FOOT. 

TalipeB. 

Br  this  term  is  understood  the  deformity  of  Clubfoot ;  generally  con- 

Snital,  yet  not  nnfrequently  acquired.  The  original  development  of  the 
nes  is  not  faulty ;  but  displacement  of  these  is  gradually  effected,  by 
%  predominance  of  action  in  certain  muscles ;  sach  predominance  being 
dependent,  either  on  spasm  of  those  wbich  bo  act,  or  on  want  of  action 
in  those  which  ought  to  be  their  antagoniata.  There  is  no  actual  dislo- 
cation of  the  tarsal  bones ;  there  is  merely  gradual  change  in  their 
relative  positions.  A  case  is  related  by  Delpech  which  well  illustrates 
the  mode  of  production.  A  soldier  had  "  the  external  popliteal  nerve 
injured  by  a  shot;"  the  peronei,  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  the  extensor 


Fig.  287. 


Fig.  288. 


n(. »}.— Tallpea  Bqalsi 


Fig.  SSS.— TaUpsi  EqulnuK  •Ittr  dklilon  [>f  tbt  t« 


muscles  became  paralytic  in  consequence ;  and,  from  the  unopposed 
action  of  the  opponents  of  these  muscles,  clubfoot  resulted.' 
There  are  rarieties  of  this  deformity. 

'  Little.    Inlroduclion,  p.  35. 
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I.  Talipes  Eqainu». — Tbe  mnscles  of  tbe  calf  are  contracted;  tlie 
tendo  Achillis  is  rigid ;  the  patient  etepa  on  the  toes  without  bringing 
the  heel  to  the  ground ;  the  foot  is,  in  other  respects,  well-formed ;  bit 
the  eztenaor  tendons  being  on  the  stretch,  there  ia  a  taming  op  <rf  the 
to«e,  independently  of  that  which  is  caased  by  pressure  in  progrwioi. 

He.  289.  Fig.  280. 


II.  Talipes  Varui. — This  is  the  most  common  variety ;  consisting  of 
extension,  adduction,  and  rotation  of  the  foot — the  rotation  being  anal- 
ogous to  supination  of  the -hand.  The  muscles  of  the  calf  and  the  ad- 
ductors of  the  foot  are  contracted ;  the  heel  is  drawn  up ;  the  toes  torn 
inwards;  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  rests  on  the  ground  ;  and,  in  pro- 
gression, weight  is  borne  on  the  outside  of  the  foot  and  on  the  enter 
ankle,  where  adventitious  burssc  usually  form  of  some  size.  Tiie  toes 
are  extended,  as  in  the  former  case. 

III.  Talipes  Valgus  is  the  reverse  of  the  preceding.  There  are  sb- 
duction,  rotation,  and  partial  flexion  of  the  foot ;  the  rotation  being 
analogous  to  pronation  of  the  hand.  The  front  of  the  foot  is  raised 
from  the  ground ;  and  the  patient  rests  on  the  inside  of  the  instep,  and 
on  the  inner  ankle.  The  tendons  of  the  perouei  muscles  are  chiefly  to 
blame. 

IV.  Talipes  Calcaneus. — The  muscles  in  front  of  the  leg  are  con- 
tracted ;  tlie  foot  is  extremely  flexed ;  and,  in  progression,  the  bee! 
alone  touches  the  ground. 

One  foot,  or  both,  may  be  affected  by  Talipes.  In  the  former  eaee. 
the  affected  limb  is  found  thinner  and  more  flabby  than  the  other ;  sn<l. 
sometimes,  by  arrest  of  development,  it  is  shortened  as  well  as  Mctk. 
The  mode  of  progression  is  painful  and  imperfect.  And,  not  unfre- 
quently,  contraction  takes  place  at  the  knee,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Spurious   Talipes  is  said  to  occur,  when  displacement  of  the  r>x>*. 
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takes  place  hj  muscular  change  or  in  tegumental  contraction,  following 
on  burns,  extensive  suppurations,  ulcers,  &;c. 

7}reatment  of  Talipes. 

In  the  minor  cases,  which  occur  in  children,  mechanical  means — early 
employed,  skilfully  adapted,  and  duly  persevered  with — are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  effect  a  normal  relation  of  parts.  Many  such  cases  occur;  and 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  subject  the  little  patients  to  the  pain  of 
tenotomy. 

When  the  deformity  obviously  depends  on  a  paralytic  condition  of 
certain  muscles — as  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  acquired  than 
in  the  congenital  examples — attempts  may  be  made  to  obviate  this  con- 
dition, by  remedies  directed  both  to  the  system  and  to  the  part.  At- 
tending to  the  nervous  centres,  to  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  to  the 
general  functions — we  may  find  the  symptoms  yield,  as  in  the  analogous 
affection  of  strabismus.  And  the  local  means  most  likely  to  be  of  service 
are,  blistering,  the  endermic  use  of  strychnia,  galvanism,  exercise, 
friction,  and  passive  motion. 

Tenotomy  is  had  recourse  to,  when  structural  shortening  of  muscle, 
of  tendon,  or  of  both  has  occurred ;  and  when  the  obstacles  to  replace- 
ment cannot  otherwise  be  overcome.  A  large  number  of  cases  are  so 
circumstanced.  The  operations,  however,  are  but  part  of  the  remedial 
means ;  and  will  certainly  fail,  unless  suitable  apparatus  be  afterwards 
employed,  well  and  sedulously.  Instead  of  waiting  for  reunion  of  the 
tendons,  and  then  extending  their  new  bond  of  union,  painfully  and 
slowly,  it  is  better  to  effect  the  required  change  of  relative  position 
immediately  after  section ;  leaving  the  interspace  to  be  filled  up  by  new 
matter.  In  the  congenital  form,  the  operation  may  be  had  recourse  to 
about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  month,  when  the  patient  is  just  begin- 
ning to  walk  ;  the  mechanical  and  general  remedial  means  having  been 
in  use  previously.     Extreme  cases  in  the  elderly  adult  should  be  re- 

Sarded  as  irremediable.     Tenotomy  will  fail  to  effect  a  cure ;  and  may 
0  harm,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  impairing  very  seriously  the  acquired 
usefulness  of  the  limbs. 

In  Talipes  Equinus,  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  usually  sufficient. 
In  Talipes  Varus,  division  of  this  tendon  may  suffice,  along  with  the 
use  of  mechanical  aid.  But,  very  frequently,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
divide  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  pollicis.  In  confirmed  cases, 
the  tibialis  anticus,  and  extensor  proprius  pollicis  must  be  added  to  the 
list.  In  Talipes  Valgus,  the  peronei  are  divided  along  with  the  tendo 
Achillis.  In  Talipes  Calcaneus,  the  tibialis  anticus  is  cut,  along  with 
the  extensors  of  the  toes. 

The  tendo  Achillis  is  divided  a  little  above  its  insertion  into  the  cal- 
caneum.  The  patient  having  been  placed  in  a  prone  position,  the  limb 
having  been  steadied,  and  the  foot  having  been  bent,  a  tenotomy  knife 
or  needle  is  introduced  obliquely  ;  and,  by  bringing  its  edge  or  point 
on  the  rigid  tendon,  the  fibres  are  cut  from  without  inwards ;  an  assist- 
ant flexing  the  foot  forcibly,  so  as  to  assist  in  the  disruption.  This 
having  been  completed,  the  instrument  is  withdrawn,  and  a  compress  is 
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Applied  to  the  aperture.  Or  division  may  be  reversed ;  from  within 
outwards ;  but  there  is  thus  a  risk  of  accidentally  wounding  the  int^;i> 
ment.  The  tibialis  posticus  may  be  divided,  either  above  me  ankle,  or 
near  its  insertion  in  the  navicular  bone.  The  tibialis  anticos  is  diridod 
in  front  of  the  ankle ;  from  below  outwards,  so  as  to  save  the  j<mit 
The  flexor  longus  pollicis  is  divided,  where  felt  tense,  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  Sometimes  it  is  expedient  to  divide  the  plantar  fascia  also ;  froB 
below  outwards,  to  save  the  important  textures  beneath.  The  peroneal 
longus  and  peroneus  brevis  may  be  divided  above  the  external  malleolas, 
or  near  their  points  of  insertion ;  the  rest,  at  such  points  as  drauih 
stances  may  render  apparently  the  most  suitable.  As  a  general  role, 
in  such  operations,  the  knife  is  moved  away  from,  not  towards,  arteriet 
and  nerves. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  occasionally,  reunion  of  the  divided  tendon 
does  not  take  place ;  but  that  a  new  attachment  is  formed.  Obviouslv, 
section  of  tendon  should  be  avoided  within  thecse;  as,  in  such  a  locality, 
there  is  but  little  capability  of  the  expected  plastic  exudation. 

The  mechanical  apparatus  need  not  be  described.  Many  varieties 
are  in  use ;  the  simplest  usually  the  best.  For  the  Talipes  equinna, 
and  the  Talipes  varus — the  two  most  common  varieties — the  indications 
are  simple,  and  may  be  simply  executed ;  flexion  of  the  foot,  by  acting 
on  the  ankle ;  and  restoration  of  the  normal  position  of  the  foot,  as 
regards  rotation  and  abduction,  by  acting  on  the  foot  itself. 

Flat-foot. 

Young  adolescents,  of  delicate  health,  and  exposed  to  considerable 
exertion  on  the  feet,  are  liable  to  serious  lameness  from  sinking  of  the 
arch  of  the  tarsus ;  apparently  in  consequence  of  relaxation  of  the 
connecting  ligaments.  The  arch  of  the  foot  is  lost,  the  tibia  projects 
inwards,  the  foot  turns  out,  the  ankle  is  apt  to  swell,  and  progression 
is  slow,  awkward,  difficult,  and  painful.      The  deformity  aflfects  both 

sexes,  and  all  classes ;  excited^  in 
the  poor,  by  overwork  ;  in  the  rich, 
by  absurd  eversion  of  the  feet,  and 
overtasking  of  the  limbs,  in  at- 
tempts to  impart  polite  accomplish- 
ments to  these  organs.  In  most 
cases,  a  state  of  system  very  similar 
to  the  strumous  will  be  found.  Bj 
discontinuance  of  the  exciting 
causes,  by  friction,  by  bandaging 
and  the  wearing  of  a  roborant 
J^at-foot.  plaster  on  the  part,  and  by  general 

tonic  treatment,  relief  is  obtained. 
It  is  well  also  to  have  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  or  boot,  considerably  thicker 
on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side.  And,  if  matters  do  not  advance 
favorably,  an  apparatus  may  be  worn,  which  will  both  support  the  ankle 
and  invert  the  foot.  Sometimes,  the  young  patient,  in  the  process  of 
farther  development,  recovers  both  symmetry  and  usefulness. 
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In  coDfirmed  cases,  both  deformity  and  lamenesa  are  great.  "-  The 
peronei  and  anterior  muscles  of  the  foot  obtain  a  preponderance,  and 
flversion  of  the  foot  becomes  nltimately  as  con^erable  as  in  true  talipes 
valgua.  The  preponderating  muscles  undergo  structural  shortening; 
the  outer  margin  of  the  foot,  and  even  sometimes  the  front  of  the  foot 
generally,  is  rused  from  the  ground ;  and  locomotion  is  effected  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  heel.  The  gostrocnemii  then  waste,  and  the 
gait  becomes  very  nnsightly."  Such  cases  are  to  be  treated  as  ex- 
amples of  Talipes.  Tenotomy  is  required,  with  the  subsequent  use  of 
rectifying  apparatus.  And  the  tendons  which  require  division  are,  the 
tibialis  anticuB,  all  the  peronei,  the  extensor  proprins  pollicis,  and  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum. 


This  has  been  elsewhere  described,  as  a  form  of  multiple  ulceration 
peculiar  to  the  foot  {Principlea,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  254).     By  others  it  has 


been  noticed  as  morbiM  tuherculotua  pedu.^  The  milder  forms  may  be 
remedied  by  pressure  and  constitutional  alteratives;  the  advanced  cases 
generally  result  in  amputation. 

Corns  and  Bunions. 

These  painful  affections  are  the  result  of  pressure,  exerted  by  ill-con* . 
Btructed  shoes  and  boots.  They  are  more  easily  prevented  than  oared. 
1.  The  shoe  or  boot  should  bo  large  enough  to  contain  the  foot  easily; 
Mid  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  occasional  swelling  to  which 
the  part  is  liable  by  exercise,  heat,  and  a  dependent  position.  2.  The 
sole  should  be  at  least  as  broad  as  that  of  the  foot.  The  outline  of  the 
foot — represented  on  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  the  patient  leans  in  the 
erect  postnre^should  be  the  measure  of  the  sole  of  the  boot  or  shoe. 
8.  The  boot  or  shoe  should  be  square,  or,  rather,  rounded  in  front;  not 
sharp,  with  the  point  nearly  in  a  central  position.  The  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  end  of  the  great  toe  should  be  nearly  in  a  line  with 
the  inside  of  the  instep.     And  abundance  of  room  should  be  given  for 

I  Oodfrey,  Lancel,  No.  1167,  p.  5U3. 
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each  toe  to  occupy  its  own  place,  without  any  crowding,  or  OTerkjing 
of  its  fellows. 

CwTM  consist  of  two  parts.  A  thickening  of  the  cuticle,  and  i 
hypertrophied  and  irritable  condition  of  the  corresponding  papilla  if 
the  true  skin.  The  inflammatory  process  may  snperFene.  And  thea 
a  small  abscess  may  form ;  very  painful,  because  the  matter  is  confined 
by  the  dense  cuticle ;  and  frequently  leading  to  smart  erythema  or 
erysipelas  of  the  foot.  Corns  are  also  said  to  oe  Soft  and  Bfard.  Tke 
former  situate  on  the  outer  points ;  the  latter  placed  between  the  toei, 
where  there  is  naturally  considerable  moisture.  Another  division  of 
corns  is  into  the  Laminated  and  Fibrous.  In  the  former,  hypertrophied 
cuticle  is  arranged  in  a  laminated  form ;  and  there  is  uniform  enlarge- 
ment of  the  papillae  beneath.  In  the  fibrous,  the  central  papillae  are 
much  enlarged  and  project ;  each  is  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  ep 
dermis ;  and,  consequently,  while  the  circumference  of  the  com  is 
laminated,  the  central  portion  presents  a  fibrous  appearance.  And,  in 
ordinary  language,  these  projecting  papillae  are  termed  the  ^^  roots  of 
the  corn.*' 

The  indications  of  cure  are  simple.  1.  To  remove  the  cause,  bj 
wearing  suitable  boots  and  shoes,  or  by  leaving  the  part  altogether  un- 
fettered for  a  time.  2.  By  careful  dissection,  to  remove  the  hardened 
and  hypertrophied  cuticle ;  and,  by  repetition,  to  prevent  reproduction. 
3.  To  remove  the  irritability,  and  to  restore  a  normal  state  of  the  cntia 
vera,  by  occasional  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  4.  If  inflam- 
mation have  occurred,  poulticing,  fomentation,  and  rest  are  suitable. 
And  the  subsequently  open  state  of  the  parts  is  taken  advantage  of,  so 
that  a  free  and  cfiectual  use  of  the  nitrate  may  be  made.  5.  Inveterate 
cases  are  palliated,  by  wearing  roomy  and  soft  shoes  and  boots ;  aho 
protecting  the  corns,  by  means  of  thick  plasters,  which  are  excavated 
opposite  the  tender  points.  And  into  the  excavations,  it  may  be  well 
to  insert,  occasionally,  extract  of  belladonna,  or  some  other  anodyne 
substance. 

Bunions  are  formed  thus ;  1.  Inordinate  pressure  has  been  habita- 
ally  made,  by  boot  or  shoe,  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  The  skin, 
conse([uentlj,  becomes  congested  and  tender ;  and  the  part  is  red  and 
swollen.  This  is  one  form  of  the  affection ;  remediable  by  abstraction 
of  the  cause,  by  rest  and  fomentation,  and  by  a  subsequent  light  use  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  a  solution  of  iodine.  2.  Or  an  adventitious  bursa 
forms  over  the  joint,  and  enlarges  gradually.  Occasionally,  it  may  show 
an  unusual  size,  by  reason  of  bursitis.  The  remedies  for  this  form  are — 
abstraction  of  the  cause,  discutient  applications  in  the  chronic  stage,  an- 
tiphlogistics  in  the  acute.  A  thin  caoutchouc  envelop  is  sometimes  of 
service,  by  equalizing  the  pressure  of  the  shoe.  3.  Or,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  attacks  of  bursitis,  the  cyst  suppurates,  and  opens  externally: 
the  aperture  becomes  fistulous ;  the  cyst  contracts,  but  continues  to  dis- 
charge fluid,  more  or  less ;  and  acute  accessions  are  ever  liable  to  occar. 
In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  cyst,  by  inserting  a  piece  of 
potass  into  the  cavity.  Afterwards,  the  granulating  sore  is  brought 
to  heal  under  the  ordinary  means — rest,  and  simple  applications.  4. 
There  is  an  aggravated  class  of  cases  in  which  there  is  enlargement  of 
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tiie  osseous  textnre.     Blistering  snd  rest  may  make.some  favorable  im- 

rBBion.  By  suitable  adjustment  of  the  shoe,  palliatioD  is  obtained. 
The  joint  may  be  partially  displaced,  in  the  rheuinatic  and  gouty 
•dolt ;  the  toe  riding  over  its  fellovs,  and  pointing  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  foot.    This,  too,  can  be  bnt  palliated. 

Onyxit  and  Onychia,  Exottotit,  and  Contraction  of  the  Toes. 

Onyzis  and  Onychia  require  the  same  treatment  as  vhen  affecting 
the  fingers.     The  great  toe  is  the  especial  site  of  Onyxis  (p.  300). 

Sxottotia  of  the  Distal  Phalanx  of  the  Cheat  Toe  is  a  troublesome 
affection,  not  unfrequent  in  occurrence.     Sometimes  the  growth  takes 


Fig.  203. 
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place  from  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  phalanx ;  but  much  more  frequently 
from  the  dorsal ;  elevating  the  nail,  causing  pain,  and 
seriously  interfering  with  progression.     Excision  is  ^K-  ^94. 

performed,  by  means  of  a  strong  Itnife,  or  by  cutting- 
pliers  ;  and,  should  any  reproduction  threaten,  during 
cure  of  the  remainiog  around,  the  chloride  of  zinc 
18  applied.  Should  excision  fail,  amputation  of  the 
phalanx  is  had  recourse  to  {Principles,  8d  Am.  Ed.    Eimttnii  oi  duui  phi- 

p.  451).  UnxDtQiwtTiio. 

Contraction  of  the  Toet. — The  toes,  more  espe- 
cially the  one  next  the  great  toe,  arc  liable  to  extreme  contraction, 
whereby  considerable  deformity  is  produced,  the  weiiring  of  boots  and 
shoes  is  rendered  painful,  and  the  functions  of  the  foot  are  interfered 
vith.  Subcutaneous  section  of  the  extensor  tendon  usually  permits 
sufficient  restoration  of  the  normal  position.  But  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  amputation  of  the  offending  toe  expedient ;  other  means  having 
proved  unavailing,  and  the  patient  being  himself  anxious  for  a  summary 
procedure. 

Little  an  the  N&tore  and  Cure  of  Clubfoot,  &o.  London,  1639.  Tamplin,  Nature  and 
f^Mtment  of  Defonnities,  London,  1S4G.  Bishop,  Lectures  in  tlie  Lancet,  1846.  Weis. 
(U  Tenotomi*  Talipedibus  appiicata,  UaTniee,  1844.  Durlachcr  on  L'orns,  Bunions,  &c. 
London,  1&40. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

AMPUTATION. 

Mutilation  by  removal  of  a  limb,  or  part  of  a  limb,  is  the  last 
resource  of  our  art ;  and  ought  never  to  be  had  recourse  to,  nntil  it  is 
evident  that  other  means  either  have  proved  or  must  prove  unavuliDg. 
The  profession  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  necessities  for  the  perfom- 
ance  of  amputation  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  former  times ;  yet 
the  circumstances  are  not  few — and  in  all  human  probability  never  will 
be  few — in  which  nothing  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  body  will 
suffice  for  the  retaining  of  existence.  We  are  constrained  to  amputate; 
in  spreading  gangrene,  as  speedily  as  possible,  if  there  be  a  sound  space 
in  which  to  make  our  incisions ;  in  chronic  gangrene,  when  the  line  of 
separation  has  been  formed,  and  is  advanced;  in  tumors  which  are  of  a 
malignant  kind,  and  involve  a  bone  or  joint ;  in  diseases  of  the  jomtt, 
which  have  baffled  our  skill,  and  have  caused  urgent  hectic ;  in  cases  of 
recent  injury,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  parts  are  so  far  mutilated  ai 
to  render  recovery  impossible ;  and  in  cases  of  attempted  presenratioa 
of  limbs,  after  injury,  when  it  is  plain  that  farther  continuance  of  the 
attempt  must  be  attended  with  unwarrantable  peril  of  life.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  also,  a  partially  recovered  limb  proves  so  stiff,  useless,  and  in- 
convenient, as  to  urge  the  possessor  to  seek  its  removal;  and  such 
operations  of  complaisance  are  not  always  to  be  declined. 

In  the  case  of  injury,  amputation  is  either  primary  or  secondary ; 
the  former,  when  done  immediately,  after  the  system  has  emerged  from 
the  state  of  shock,  and  before  it  has  become  involved  in  febrile  excite- 
ment ;  the  latter,  when  performed  after  febrile  accession  has  occurred, 
and  when — it  may  be  after  some  weeks — life  is  threatened  by  excessire 
suppuration,  disease  of  bone,  disease  of  joints,  or  slouching  of  the  soft 
parts.  The  comparative  merit  of  primary  and  secondary  amputation 
is  still,  with  some,  a  disputed  point.  The  question  has  already  been 
considered  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  631).  For  its  decision,  a  mere 
comparison  of  statistical  details  is  obviously  insufficient ;  for,  in  one 
class  are  necessarily  included  all  the  most  severe  cases,  while  the  other 
contains  many  of  a  very  minor  character. 

The  two  chief  objections  to  the  prim%iry  operations,  are:  1.  Two 
shocks  may  overpower  a  patient,  who  might  have  rallied  successfnllv 
from  one.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  the  operator  must  choose  his 
time  skilfully;  not  bringing  the  two  shocks  into  immediate  contact;  but 
waiting  until  the  former  has  wholly  passed  away;  and  not  operating  at 
all,  unless  a  sufficient  rally  shall  have  taken  place.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  patient  perishes  of  mere  sinking,  after  amputation.     And  besides, 
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by  the  use  of  chloroform — an  agent  which  is  seldom  dispensed  with 
in  amputations  nowadays — it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  shock  is 
yery  much  modified,  and  a  positive  tolerance  of  the  operation  seems 
to  be  imparted  to  the  system  {Principles^  3d  Am.  Ed.  pp.  715).  2.  It 
is  alleged  that  a  robust  state  of  body — in  which  the  patient  may  be,  at 
the  time  of  the  accident — is  less  favorable  to  recovery  than  the  com- 
paratively reduced  state  which  obtains  after  subsidence  of  the  inflam- 
matory fever.  This  objection  obviously  can  be  removed,  by  judicious 
antiphlogistic  treatment  of  the  case.  Not  unfrequently,  inflammatory 
fever,  and  its  results,  aiford  no  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  expected 
favorable  condition  for  secondary  operation ;  the  patient  dying  during 
the  inflammatory  period. 

But  we  would  rather  refrain  from  the  discussion  in  this  place  ;  and 
would  simply  repeat  the  practical  rule,  on  which  the  great  majority  of 
surgeons  are  agreed — That,  when  an  injury  has  been  sustained  by  a 
limb,  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  surgeon,  that  the  part  can  be  retained;  when,  in  other  words,  it  is 
obvious  that  amputation  must  be  performed  at  some  period  of  the  cure — 
it  is  better  to  amputate  at  once,  so  soon  as  the  system  has  rallied  from 
the  primary  shock ;  preferring  to  encounter  the  minor  risk  by  rapid 
succession  of  a  second  shock,  rather  than  to  meet  the  more  perilous  in- 
vasion of  intense  inflammatory  action,  with  its  serious  consequences  to 
both  part  and  system. 

Another  question,  scarcely  yet  arranged,  is  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  old  circular  method  of  operation,  and  of  the  modem 
operation  by  flaps.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  latter  is  tacitly 
preferred ;  recourse  to  the  circular  method  being  quite  the  exception  to 
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Fig.  295^ — ^The  Toamiqnct,  nnappliMi ;  trat  with  lU  two  plat- 
florma  u  much  vcparatod,  as  if  in  actual  nee. 


Fig.'  2d6.— Blgmoronl's  Compressor,  a. 
The  point  of  ccmnter-preiinire.  b.  Th« 
pad  which  acts  directlj  on  Uie  Teesel. 
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the  general  rule  of  operating.  And  the  obvious  advantages  are ;  mom 
rapid  performance ;  a  cleaner  cut ;  a  better  ooverinff  to  ue  end  of  the 
bone ;  and  a  power  of  eeleotion,  as  to  what  parts  shall  eonstitals  As 
covering.  The  vessels  are  cat  obliquely,  no  doubt ;  bat,  if  the  1^ 
tures  be  applied  carefully — as  they  always  ought  to  be— :4here  is  no  lak 
of  secondary  bleeding  on  this  account  iPrinewle^^  8d  Am;  Ed.  p.  S4V^ 
In  temporarily  restraining  hemorrnage,  auring  the  iiussMHiSi  im 
hands  of  an  assistant  are  usii^y  preferable  to  any  toumiouet ;  as  has 
already  been  explained  {PrineipleJBf  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  842).  And  piiaian 
is  not  applied  until  the  Knife  has  begun  to  penetrate ;  in  order  that  no 
unnecessary  loss  of  blood  may  be  occasioned,  by  venous  ccMigesdm 
beneath  the  site  of  compression. 

[Mr.  Skey  has  contrived  a  tourniquet,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  good 
one,  having  the  merit  of  being  susceptible  of  firm  attachment  around 

the  limb,  without  interfering  with 
the  venous  drcnlation.  It  ii 
represented  in  the  acoomnanving 
drawmg.  It  is  composea  of  two 
semicircles,  one  of  which  movss 
upon  the  other  in  a  groove,  and 
may  be  fized  at  any  point  by  a 
spnnff-catch,  so  that  the  eirae 
may  be  enlarged  or  ^™*"*«^^ 
to  suit  limbs  of  JUffiBrent  siifls. 
The  pressure  is  made  upon  two 
points  only,  the  rest  of  the  eii^ 
cumference  of  the  membw  bsiag 
untouched  {Skey*%  Op.  Surgenfj 
Am.  Ed.  p.  313).— Ed.] 

In  the  Flap  Operation^  the 
following  are  toe  more  important 
points  of  detail.  The  patient  ii 
arranged  comfortably  recumbent, 
on  a  firm  table,  of  convenient 
height  for  the  .  operator ;  who 
places  himself  on  the  left  of  the 
patient,  so  that  his  right  hand 
may  be  used,  freely,  for  the  in- 
cisions. The  sound  limb  is  held 
steady,  and  out  of  the  way,  by  an 
assistant ;  or  is  secured  by  a  towel — in  the  case  of  the  lower  limbs — to 
a  leg  of  the  table.  Ordinary  assistants  are  ready  to  control  the  motions 
of  the  patient,  to  reassure  him,  if  need  be,  and  to  minister  to  his  wants. 
An  experienced  administrator  undertakes  the  whole  charge  of  the  chio- 
roform,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  operation;  never  allowing 
himself  to  be  distracted  by  the  details  of  this  from  a  close  and  uninter* 
rupted  watching  of  the  patient.  A  trustworthy  assistant  is  ready  to 
command  the  hemorrhage,  by  the  pressure  of  his  own  fingers,  or  by 
that  of  a  tourniquet.  Another  is  prepared  to  retract  the  flaps,  and  to 
tie  the  arteries.     A  third  is  stationed  to  hand  what  things  may  be  re- 
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quired ;  and  these  are  suitably  arranged  on  an  adjoining  table — toumi- 
ouet,  bandage,  lint,  ligatures,  sutures,  knives,  saw,  cutting-pliere,  artery- 
rorceps,  Bpongea — chloroform.  If  necessary,  an  assistant,  seated  in 
front  of  the  patient,  steadies  and  supports  the  limb  to  be  removed. 


Suppose  that  the  thigh  is  to  be  amputated  by  double  flaps.  The 
anrgeon  grasps  the  flesh  m  front  of  the  limb  with  his  left  hand,  so  as 
to  raise  it  from  the  bone ;  thereby  facilitating  the  making  of  a  full  flap 
anteriorly.  As  the  knife's  point  is  about  to  enter,  pressure  is  applied 
to  the  femoral.  Transfixion  is  made,  by  pushing  the  knife  down  to  the 
centre  of  the  hone,  horizontally ;  gently  passing  the  point  round  the 
bone  to  the  front ;  then  pushing  across,  so  as  to  make  the  point  of  exit 
M  nearly  as  possible  opposite  to  that  of  entrance.  Moving  the  knife 
downwards  and  outwards,  with  a  gentle  sawing  motion,  a  sumcient  flap 
is  formed  anteriorly,  and  this  is  retracted  by  the  assistant ;  or,  rather, 
is  simply  elevated.  The  knife's  point  is  then  re-entered,  about  an  inch 
beneath  the  site  of  former  transfixion ;  in  order  to  avoid  cross-cutting 
of  the  integument,  which  is  otherwise  apt  to  occur.  And,  the  second 
trsosBxion  having  been  efiected,  a.  second  flap  is  formed  posteriorly. 
This  is  quickly  laid  hold  of  by  the  assistant's  other  hand ;  and  he  now 
retracts  both  flaps ;  pulling  steadily,  and  keeping  his  own  fingers  out 
of  the  way.  The  surgeon,  by  circular  sweeps  of  his  knife,  divides  the 
Boft  parts  completely,  as  high  as  the  fleshy  commissure  of  the  flaps  will 
permit ;  effecting  this  leisurely  and  coolly,  in  order  that  it  may  he  done 
thoroughly.  Not  even  a  shred  of  periosteum  should  be  left  at  the  point 
which  IS  to  be  sawn ;  and  this  should  be  as  close  to  tbc  adherent  cushion 
of  muscle  above,  as  the  instrument  can  be  made  to  go.  The  form  of 
the  wound — the  flaps  nnretracted — is  conical ;  and  the  sawn  end  of  the 
bone  must  occupy  the  very  apex  of  the  cone. 

Tb.e  assistant  continuing  to  keep  the  flaps  out  of  harm's  way,  the 
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saw  is  applied  to  the  isolated  portion  of  bone — the  side  of  the  i 
ment  lying  close  upon  the  fleshy  wall  above.  The  saw  is  held  peqm- 
dicularly,  and  is  ^'  grooved"  by  drawing  it  lightly  from  heel  to  pobt 
By  steady  sweeps,  section  is  effected ;  the  surgeon,  meanwhile,  eoa- 
trolling  the  lower  limb  with  his  left  hand  ;  making  sure  that  it  is  M 
held  too  high,  so  as  to  lock  the  saw  by  shutting  it  up  in  its  own  groore; 
and  taking  equal  care  to  prevent  its  being  too  much  depressed^  so  is  to 
favor  splintering  of  the  bone  when  the  section  is  nearly  completed. 
During,  and  after  the  use  of  the  saw,  the  assistant  takes  care  to  apfdj 
no  traction  to  the  flaps,  lest  the  periosteum  be  unnecessarily  stripped 
upwards.  Should  this  happen  to  any  considerable  extent,  necrosis  and 
exfoliation  may  scarcely  fail  to  ensue.  Should  any  roughness  remain 
on  the  end  of  the  bone,  either  by  splintering  or  from  natural  coD6tre^ 
tion,  this  is  to  be  removed  by  means  of  the  cutting-pliers. 

Attention  is  now  immediately  directed  to  the  arteries  ;  the  largest 
being  at  first  secured.  Each  is  laid  hold  of  with  the  artery-forceps, 
and,  by  being  pulled  outwards,  is  separated  from  all  surrounding  tex- 
tures ;  partly  to  insure  deligation  of  the  arterial  coats  only ;  partly  to 
secure  application  of  the  ligature  beyond  the  oblique  section  of  the 
vessel.  By  neglect  of  this,  nerve  and  vein  may  be  unnecessarily  in- 
jured ;  and  the  ligature's  noose,  traversing  the  oblique  section,'  not 
going  beyond  it,  may  leave  a  part  of  the  arterial  mouth  still  open,  and 
ready  to  afford  a  troublesome  hemorrhage.  So  soon  as  the  larger  arte- 
ries have  been  secured,  the  assistant  relaxes  his  pressure  above,  or  alto- 
gether removes  it.  The  smaller  vessels  can  be  quite  commanded  by  the 
finger-points ;  and,  were  the  high  pressure  continued,  venous  loss  of 
blood  must  necessarily  ensue.  Removal  of  the  pressure,  above,  is 
usually  sufiBcient  to  arrest  the  venous  flow.  But,  should  this  continue, 
direct  pressure  is  made,  either  by  the  finger  applied  to  the  venous  ori- 
fices, or  by  shutting  the  flaps  and  pressing  them  flrmly  together,  for  a 
short  time.  Deligation  of  a  vein  is  unwarrantable  (PrinciplcSy  3d  Am. 
Ed.  p.  354). 

Bleeding  having  been  satisfactorily  arrested,  the  flaps  are  partially 
approximated  by  a  few  stitches ;  and,  a  wet  cloth  having  been  applied 
to  the  line  of  wound,  the  patient  is  removed  to  bed.  The  subsequent 
treatment  is  conducted  according  to  the  principles  formerly  described 
[Principles,  3<1  Am.  Ed.  p.  593,  et  seq,) ;  our  object  generally  being  to 
obtain  adhesion  ;  yet,  not  unfrequently,  preferring  a  moderate  suppura- 
tion— as  when  the  system  has  been  long  previously  subjected  to  copious 
discharge,  the  sudden  arrest  of  which  might  seriously  endanger  the 
internal  organs  (Principles,  3d  Am.  Ed.  p.  490). 

The  Circular  amputation  is  performed  thus ;  again  supposing  the 
thigh  to  be  the  part  concerned.  An  assistant,  grasping  the  limb  with 
both  his  hands,  draws  up  the  skin  as  far  as  possible.  The  surgeun, 
holding  the  knife  lightly,  and  with  his  arm  at  first  placed  under  the 
thigh,  divides  the  skin  and  areolar  tissue  in  one  continuous  sweep.  The 
assistant  now  retracts  the  skin,  more  decidedly  than  before  ;  and  he  is 
assisted  in  this,  by  the  surgeon  touching  the  subcutaneous  ti«?uo?  a: 
various  points  with  the  knife.  Close  to  the  retracted  integument,  the 
knife  is  again  laid  on  ;  and,  by  a  second  sweep,  the  siipcrfieial  mu-cie? 
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are  divided.  These  are  palled  upwards  by  a  retractor — a.  portion  of 
linen  or  leather,  slit  at  one  end ;  and,  by  a  third  sweep  of  the  knife, 
laid  on  close  to  the  retractor,  the  bone  is  made  bare.  Retraction  ie 
then  applied  to  all  the  fleshy  textures ;  touches  of  the  knife  assisting 


Fig.  SOO. 


Fig.  801. 


to  expose  the  bone  at  a  bizher  point ;  and,  this  having  been  reached, 
complete  isolation  of  the  bone  is  effected  there.  The  saw  is  applied, 
while  by  the  retractor  the  mnsclea  are  protected  from  injury.  Bleed- 
ing having  been  arrested,  the  soft  parts  are  let  down,  and  are  arranged 
80  as  to  make  the  line  of  wound  rectilinear. 


Ampulat-ion  of  the  Fingert. 

Amputation  at  the  Dittal  and  Middle  Joint*  is  performed  thus.  An 
assistant  controls  bleeding,  by  grasping  the  wrist  tightly.  Another 
separatee  the  fingers  from  that  which  is  doomed ;  at  the  same  time 
steadying  the  band  in  a  pronated  position.  The  surgeon  lays  hold  of 
the  finger,  slightly  bending  the  joint  at  which  removal  is  to  take  place ; 
and  the  articnlation  is  then  laid  open,  by  a  sweep  of  a  narrow  straight 
bistouiT.  Division  of  the  lateral  ligaments  is  completed,  if  need  be,  by 
the  point  of  the  instrument ;  and  the  joint  is  more  flexed,  to  favor 
disarticulation.  This  having  been  efi'ected,  the  knife's  blade  is  placed 
behind  the  head  of  the  bone;  and,  by  cutting  downwards  and  outwards, 
a  sufficient  flap  is  formed  on  the  palmar  aspect.  Previously  to  disarti- 
culation, the  surgeon  lays  hold  of  the  part  on  its  dorsal  and  palmar 
aspects ;  in  making  the  flap,  bis  bold  is  lateral.  Or  the  procedure  may 
be  reversed.  The  hand  being  placed  in  a  state  of  supination,  transfixion 
is  made  in  front  of  the  joint ;  by  cutting  downwards  and  outwards,  the 
flap  is  made  in  the  first  instance ;  and  then,  by  a  sweep  of  the  knife, 
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disarticulation  is  effected,  and  the  intcgnmeDtB  on  the  donal  aapeet  m 
divided.    Usaally,  no  hemoetaticB  are  required.    Tbe  flap  is  turmdOTer 


the  joint ;  and  ie  retained  in  its  place,  by  a  single  point  of  suture,  or  bj 
bandage  or  strap  alone. 

The  Proximal  phalanx,  if  not  vholly  involved  in  injuTT  or  diseue, 
need  not  be  entirely  sacrificed.  Amputation  may  be  performed  neu 
the  middle  of  the  bone ;  in  obedience  to  the  general  rale,  of  saving  u 
much  as  possible  of  the  organ  of  prehension.  A  stump  of  the  ton- 
finger  is  especially  useful.  By  transfixion,  on  the  palmar  aspect,  a  lonj 
flap  is  formed  there ;  and  a  small  semilunar  flap  of  integument  is  made 
on  the  dorsal  aspect,  by  a  subsequent  sweep  of  the  knife.  Or  com- 
sponding  flaps  may  be  made  on  the  sides  of  the  finger ;  in  cases  of  ei' 
ternal  injury,  when  the  palmar  aspect  is  much  mutilated.  The  bone, 
having  been  made  bare  at  the  upper  part  of  the  voun<I,  is  severed  bv 
cutting-pliers.  And  in  using  this  instrument  care  is  talien  to  place  it! 
smooth  side  always  where  the  stump  ts  to  be;  otherwise,  splintering anj 
irregularity  are  apt  to  occur.  Hemorrhage  having  been  arrested,  tbe 
flaps  are  united  and  retained  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Amputation  at  the  Metacarpal  Joint  may  be  performed  in  one  of  two 
ways.  The  hand  is  held  pronated.  1.  The  finger,  well  separated  from 
its  fellows,  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  surgeon,  and  pushed  to  one  side.  On 
the  exposed  and  tenae  web,  the  bistoury  is  passed  upwards,  from  poini 
to  heel,  BO  as  to  expose  that  side  of  the  articulation  ;  at  the  same  time. 
leaving  on  its  outer  side  a  flap  of  suitable  dimensions.  With  the  knife  s 
point,  disarticulation  is  effected ;  the  finger  being  pashcd  mncfa  acroca 
to  facilitate  the  process.  Were  the  blade  to  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
ragged  wounding  of  the  integument  could  not  well  be  avoided.  The 
head  of  the  bone  having  been  detached,  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  placed 
behind  it ;  and,  by  cutting  obliquely  outwards,  a  second  flap  is  formed, 
to  suit  the  former — whil»  at  the  same  time,  detachment  of  the  flngerif 
completed.  2.  Or  the  knife's  point  is  entered  on  the  centre  of  the 
knuckle;  and,  by  one  continuous  movement,  is  carried  round  the  finger, 
so  as  to  make  two  equal,  lateralj  semilunar  flaps,  at  the  same  time 
exposing  the  joint.  Disarticulation  is  then  completed,  and  the  pan 
removed.     The  digital  arteries  usually  require  ligature.      Approxidi- 
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tion  is  effected  by  bringing  the  two  adjoining  fingers  together,  &nd 
retaining  them  Bo  by  means  of  a  slip  of  bandage.  Cold  plei^te  of  lint 
are  applied ;  and,  otherwise,  the  wound  is  managed  in  tbe  ordinary  way 
{Prineiplet,  8d  Am.  £d.  p.  593,  et  seg.). 

When  operating  on  the  fore  and  little  fingers,  it  is  well  to  extend  tbe 
incisions  a  little  upwards,  to  expose  tbe  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
and  to  remove  its  articulating  surface  by  means  of  the  cntting-pliers. 
The  stnmp  is  more  rounded,  and  has  a  more  seemly  appearance  after 
cicatrization,  than  when  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  left  project- 
ing. But,  in  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  transverse 
ligament. 

Amputation  of  the  Metacarpal  Bonet  of  the  fingers  is  sometimes 
required ;  in  consequence  of  disease  affecting  one  or  more  of  them. 
The  incbions  vary,  necessarily,  according  to  the  extent  of  tbe  disease, 
and  the  site  of  tbe  openings  already  existing.  Disarticulation  from  the 
carpus  requires  both  skill  and  caution.  The  fingers  are  taken  with  the 
metacarpal  bones ;  for,  the  former  become  useless  appendages,  when 
deprived  of  their  support.  If  in  amputating  a  finger  and  its  metacarpal 
bone,  tbe  corresponding  carpal  surface  be  found  in  a  carious  state,  by 
the  use  of  a  gouge  the  diseased  parts  may  be  removed ;  and  tbe  progress 
of  cure  may  prove  most  Batisfactory. 

Disease  or  ii\jury  of  three  metacarpal  bones,  does  not  warrant  removal 
of  the  whole  hand.     Tbe  stump  which  results  from  amputation  of  the 
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affected  parts  only,  is  infinitely  more  serviceable  than  that  which  fol- 
lows complete  mutilation. 

When  tbe  lower  part,  only,  of  a  metacarpal  bone  is  affected,  disar- 
ticulation at  the  carpus  is  not  attempted,  but  section  of  the  bone  is 
made  in  its  shaft,  by  means  of  the  cutting-pliers.  The  knife  is  entered 
on  the  dorsal  aspect,  at  the  point  where  section  is  to  be  made,  and  is 
carried  down  in  the  mesial  line,  till  the  knuckle  is  reached ;  there  a 
divergence  is  made,  on  either  side,  as  in  amputation  of  tbe  finger  only, 
but  without  passing  the  knife  so  deeply  as  to  open  the  articulation. 
Then,  by  dissection,  the  diseased  portion  of  tbe  bone  is  isolated,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  the  palm  entire. 

Also,  when  a  single  metacarpal  bone  is  removed  .entire,  it  is  well  to 
44 
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spare  the  palm,  the  liand  beinff  afterwardB  both  more  oaef id  and 
•eemly  than  it  otherwise  would  be.         • 

Ampytatian  oftheMetaearpal  Bime  of  the  LiUie  Fingeris  aoQompfiiM 
thus :  The  finder  is  laid  hmd  of,  and  separated  from  the  others ;  asd 
the  bistoury,  laid  on  the  stretched  web,  is  carried  up  at  once,  alone  Ae 
inside  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  to  its  articulation  with  the  uncdfonn  mm 
of  die  carpiuu  The  doomed  part  beins  much  pushed  ontwards,  disv- 
ticvdation  is  effected  with  the  point  of  me  knife.  And  then,  tiie  Uade 
having  been  placed  behind  the  base  of  the  bone,  a  suitable  flap  is  fond! 
on  the  outer  side,  by  bringing  the  ]pufe  downwanls  and  ootwaraa,  caviBg 
it  to  emerge  a  little  below  the  metacarpal  articulation.  Hemorrksgi 
havinff  been  arrested,  the  flap  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  raw  msla' 
carpal  surface,  and  retained  in  the  usual  way. 

Or  the  flap  may  be  made  in  the  first  instance,  by  transfixing  at  tk 
carpal  articiuation,  and  csrrying  the  knife  downwards  and  ootwaids,  ai 
before ;  or,  by  marking  out  the  flap  with  the  knife's  point,  and  disiMi' 
ing  it  up,  cutting  from  without  inwards.  One  obvious  advantage  of  da 
mode  of  operating  is,  that,  should  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  boas  k 
found  not  diseased,  it  may  be  saved ;  instead  of  disarticnlati<Hi,  the  boac 
is  cut  across  by  the  pliers. 

Amputation  of  the  Thumb* 

The  phalanees  of  the  thumb  are  removed  in  the  same  way  as  tb 
phalanges  of  the  fineers. 

imputation  of  the  Phalangee,  mth  the  Metacarpal  Bcme^  may  In 
effected  in  the  same  way  as  removal  of  the  little  finger  and  its  meta 

Fig.  804. 


Amputation  of  the  Thumb  uid  its  MetMupal  Bone. 

carpal  bone,  by  placing  the  bistoury  on  the  web  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  passing  it  up  to  the  articulation  with  the  trapesium,  dis- 
articulating there,  and  forming  a  suitable  flap  by  bringing  the  knife 
down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bone.  Or,  by  transfixing  at  the  srd- 
culation  with  the  trapezium,  and  making  the  flap  in  the  first  instance ; 
afterwards  effecting  disarticulation,  isolating  the  bone,  and  removing 
the  member.     Or  the  flap  may  be  made  by  dissection  upwards.    0^ 
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the  bistoury  may  be  entered  over  the  tnipezium,  and  carried  doira  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  having  reached  the  distal  extremity 
of  this  hone,  it  may  be  swerved  to  the  inside ;  thence  it  may  be  made 
to  transfix  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  emerging  where  it  first  entered ;  and, 
by  cutting  outwards  and  downwards,  the  flap  may  be  constructed. 


imputation  of  the  Wrut. 

Hitherto,  preBsure  on  the  wrist  has  sufficed  temporarily  to  restrain 
hemorrhage.  Now,  compression  of  the  humeral  is  expedient ;  and  is 
beet  efTected  by  the  firm  and  steady 
grasp  of  an  asaistant — on  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm — the  nerree  being 
excluded  from  pressure  as  much  as 
possible. 

Hitherto,  also,  a  narrow,  strught, 
sharp-pointed  hietouTy  has  been  the 
preferable  instrument,  for  making 
the  iiupions.  Now,  a  regular  ampu- 
tatin^knife  is  required.  An  ex- 
aggeration of  the  former  instrument, 
in  a  fixed  wooden  handle;  straight, 
sharp-pointed,  and  of  fine  edge  and 
temper ;  light  yet  firm.  The  ampu- 
tating case  contains  various  sizes ; 
proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  parts  which  may  require  their 
use. 

For  the  wrist,  the  shorteat  size 
will  suffice ;  the  blade  not  much 
larger  than  that  of  a  fulI-Bized  bistoury.  The  arm  is  steadied,  with  the 
hand  in  a  state  of  pronation.  The  knife  is  laid  on  below  the  styloid 
process  farthest  from  the  operator — who  stands  on  the  patient's  left — 
and  is  carried  across  the  limb  bo  as  to  form  a  semilunar  wound  on  the 
dorsal  aspect,  whose  centre  extends  as  far  as  the  second  carpal  range, 
and  whose  termination  is  below  the  styloid  process  on  the  side  next  the 
surgeon.  An  assistant  retracts  the  flap  thus  formed.  The  wrist  is  bent, 
and  disarticulation  e&'ected.  The  blade  of  the  knife  is  then  laid  behind 
the  carpus ;  and,  by  cutting  outwards  and  downwards,  a  suitable  flap  is 
formed  on  the  palmar  aspect.  In  the  last  part  of  the  proceeding,  the 
pisiform  bone  is  to  he  avoided ;  and,  in  endeavoring  to  esc^e  from  it, 
care  most  be  taken  not  to  notch  the  corresponding  portion  of  intega- 
ment.     The  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous  arteries,  require  ligature. 


Amputation  of  the  Forearm. 

Pressure  being  made  on  the  humeral,  the  limb  is  steadied,  with  the 
hand  in  a  state  of  pronation.  Two  flaps  are  formed ;  one  on  the  dorsal, 
the  other  on  the  palmar  aspect.    Below  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  it 
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is  sot  easy  to  obtaia  a  sufficiency  of  fleshy  corermg.     Yet  when  cucoa- 
Btances  will  at  all  permit — the  genenl 
Fig.  306.  rule  is  not  to  be  rashly  deviated  froa ; 

of  removing  as  little  as  possible  Eron 
the  organs  of  prehension.  And  besides, 
another  practical  axiom  comes  into 
play  ;  namely,  that  the  farther  removed 
an  amputation  is  from  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  the  less  is  the  risk  to  life  thereby. 
The  flaps  may  be  made  either  by 
transfixion,  or  by  cutting  from  withoat 
inwards.  The  former  mode  is  osDally 
preferred.  In  the  csee  t>f  the  left  fore- 
arm, the  surgeon  with  his  left  hand 
pinches  up  the  cushion  of  flesh  on  tbc 
dorsal  aspect,  and  enters  his  knife  hori- 
sontally  over  the  nlna,  bringing  it  oat 
at  a  corresponding  point  over  the  radius. 
The  knife  is  again  introduced,  beneath 
the  ulna,  and  pushed  through  Vt  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  bones  ;  not  at  the 
same  point  as  the  former  transfixion, 
but  about  half  an  inch  lower  down — a 
precaution  which  is  to  be  attended  to 
in  all  double-flap  amputations,  asalready 
stated  (p.  687).  An  assistant  retracU 
the  flaps ;  with  a  few  circular  sweeps 
of  the  knife  the  surgeon  clears  the  bone  of  soft  parts,  at  the  very  up[iiT 


part  of  the  wound  ;  the  interosseous  space  is  freed,  by  tlie  knife  l>eir;: 
passed  between  the  bones  ;  and  the  saw  is  then  applied.     At  least,  tlie 
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three  principal  vessels  require  ligature.    The  wonnd  is  then  adjusted 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  transfixion,  it  is  obvionB  that  c&re  must  be  taken  to  avoid  psmine 
the  knife  between  the  bones.  On  this  account,  the  position  of  the  limb 
here  reoommended  is  preferable  to  the  middle  state  between  pronation 
and  snpination ;  and  during  the  incisions,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
position  is  maintained  unaltered. 

imputation  of  the  Elbow-Joint. 

If  space  enough  be  left  on  the  forearm,  in  extensive  disease  or  injury 
of  that  part,  the  humerus  need  not  be  interfered  with.  An  excellent 
^eration  may  be  done  at  the  elbow ;  making  a  single  flap  in  front. 
Ine  limb  is  steadied,  withtbehand  in  a  state  of  supination.  TrfLnsfizioB 
is  made,  by  passing  the  knife  over  the  condyles,  in  front  of  the  joint ; 
and,  by  cutting  downwards  and  outwards,  a  large  and  suitable  flap  is 
constructed.  With  a  circular  sweep,  the  integuments  behind  are 
divided ;  and  disarticulation  is  then  effected.  The  olecranon  may  be 
sawn  across ;  or,  extending  the  forearm,  this  process  mav  be  wholly 
removed,  the  attachment  of  the  triceps  having  been  severed.  The  flap 
is  then  suitably  adjusted  over  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus. 

Amputation  of  the  Arm. 

Preesttre  is  made  on  the  upper  part  of  the  humeral,  or  in  the  axilla. 
The  snrgeoD  with  his  left  hand  steadies  the  limb,  below  the  point  of 
inciaion ;  an  assistant,  seated  in  front  of  the  patient,  supports  the  hand 


AmpnUtkiD  of  tbfl  Arm- 


and  forearm.  The  knife  is  entered,  horizontally,  over  the  bone  near 
its  centre,  on  the  side  of  the  limb  nearest  the  surgeon ;  the  point,  having 
touched  the  bone,  is  passed  lightly  round  to  its  anterior  surface,  by 
depression  of  the  handle ;  then  the  handle  is  raised  again  to  its  former 
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leral)  utd  tnuufixion  is  oompleted.  Bt  entting  downmrdi  and  oat 
inirdB,  tn  mtflhor  flap  is  formed.  Thft  tcDife  is  r»'«ntM«d  on  tha  oa- 
poaite  atpeot  of  the  bone,  a  little  lower  down ;  and,  after  tramfinoa,  m 
wmAI  oat  ao  u  to  conatntet  a  oorreaponding  flap  poatmorlr.  &■ 
fl^ja^^Ting  been  retracted,  the  bone  is  bared,  and  the  saw  applisd. 

Amputation  nf  fA<  SKovHtr^wiA. 

Hemorrhage  is  reatrained  by  presanre  applied  to   the   anbdara^ 
above  the  eUriole ;  bj  the  fingers  alone,  or  by  means  of  the  1 


of  a  key,  welt  padded ;  or  by  means  of  any  other  suitable  eompresBW 
~"  t  downwira 

and  the  first  rib.    The  patient  may  be  either  seated  or  reemnbent.   IV 


The  pressore  is  not  made  downwards  merely ;  bnt  d 
and  bat^war^  so  as  to  jam  the  vessel  between  the  compressing  a. 


former  position  is  the  more  convenient  for  the  operator,  as  well  as  for 
the  oompressor ;  bnt,  if  it  be  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  seeore  the 
patient  agMnst  changing  his  pontion,  through  funtinv  or  restlessMM, 
by  lashing  him  to  the  buk  of  the  chair  by  means  of  a  sheet  or  towel,  u 
well  as  by  a  snitable  arrangement  of  snpporting  assistanta.  And  now 
that  chloroform  is  almost  invariably  employed,  tnis  posture  is  genenllf 
superseded  by  that  of  recumbency.  In  casee  of  injury,  the  soKCtion  « 
flaps,  as  to  position  and  form,  may  not  be  left  to  the  surgeon's  chmee; 
bnt  may  have  been  already  indicated  by  the  natnre  of  the  aeoidenL 
When  space  and  opportunity  for  selection  are  afforded,  however,  tha 
operation  may  be  aooomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  method  by  traosfiziDn,  and  by  the  formation  of  an  outer  and 
innw  flap,  is  so  generally  preferred  and  practised,  that  to  it  alone  need 


attention  be  directed.  The  steps  of  the  operation  vary  according  to  the 
limb  operated  on.  In  the  right  shonlder  it  is  effected  thus :  A  long 
knife  is  entered  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  about  an  inch  below  tbe 
acromion ;  and,  passing  round  the  joint,  on  its  exterior,  is  brought  out 
immediately  within  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla.     By  cutting  out- 
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wards  and  downwards,  a  large  outer  flap  is  formed.  The  arm  is  then 
carried  across  the  chest ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  thus  made  promi- 
nent, is  cut  down  upon  by  a  sweep  of  the  knife.  The  capsule  is  opened, 
and  disarticulation  effected;  and  the  blade  of  the  knife,  laid  on  the 
inside  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  is  carried  rapidly  inwards  and  down- 
wards, so  as  to  form  an  internal  flap,  considerably  smaller  than  the 
other.     The  main  artery  is  immediately  secured  by  ligature ;  and  then 

Eressure  on  the  subclavian  is  removed,  lest,  by  its  continuance,  venous 
emorrhage  should  be  favored. 
On  the  left  side,  the  knife,  having  been  entered  within  the  margin  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla,  is  made  to  emerge  on  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  a  little  beneath  the  acromion ;  and  the  outer  flap  is  formed  as 
before.  The  arm  is  then  carried  over  the  chest,  disarticulation  is 
effected,  and  an  inner  flap  is  formed.  Or  the  outer  flap  may  be  marked 
out  by  a  bistoury,  and  dissected  up. 

After  cicatrization,  the  stump  requires  artificial  protection;  other- 
wise, the  prominent  acromion  is  apt  to  sustain  injury. 

Amputation  of  the  Scapula. 

Disease  and  injury  sometimes,  though  rarely,  render  it  necessary  to 
take  away  the  scapula  along  with  the  superior  extremity.  No  fixed 
plan  can  be  laid  down  for  the  incisions ;  they  must  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  such  extensive  mutilation  is 
required  on  account'  of  injury,  the  greater  part  of  the  incisions  will 
probably  be  found  already  made. 


Amputations  of  thb  Lower  Extremity. 

^imputation  of  the  Toes. 

The  Phalanges  of  the  toes  are  removed  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
the  fingers.  The  metatarsal  articulation,  however,  lies  considerably 
deeper  than  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  superior  extremity ;  and  the 
incisions  require  to  be  made  accordingly.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
removing  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone ;  the  more  ample  the  base  of 
support,  the  more  efficient  is  its  function. 

The  Metatarsal  Bone  of  the  Great  Toe  is  not  unfrequently  diseased 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  It  may  be  disarticulated ;  but  it  is 
better  to  divide  it  a  little  below  its  base,  if  possible,  in  order  to  leave 
the  tendinous  insertion  there  undisturbed.  By  a  bistoury,  such  a  flap 
is  indicated  as  will  efficiently  cover  the  wound.  The  instrumem^lM  en- 
tered over  the  tarsal  articulation,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  bone,  and  is 
carried  down,  along  the  dorsum,  until  the  metatarsal  joint  is  reached ; 
a  sweep  is  then  made  on  the  inner  side  of  this,  or  rather  a  little  below 
the  joint ;  and  the  incision  is  continued  upwards,  leaving  an  interspace 
of  about  an  iVich  and  a  half  between  the  returning  line  of  wound  and 
that  which  descended.  The  flap,  thus  indicated,  is  dissected  up ;  the 
bone,  along  with  the  corresponding  toe,  is  isolated  from  its  connections, 
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by  t  raiuble  use  of  ihe  knife's  point ;  and  is  either  disaiticiilsted,  or 
oat  seross  hj  the  pliers,  Moording  to  oiroaHistanoes.  After  remonl  of 
the  diMssea  part,  and  arrest  of  hemonhage,  the  flsp  is  brooght  dmm 
and  adjusted  to  the  raw  surfiMe. 

.  The  Uher  MeUtUar$dl  Bonn  are  liable  to  the  same  opermtioBS  as  tti 
analogous  bones  of  the  superior  eztremitj.    A  rerj.  useftil  foot  laay  hi 
leftv  fSter  remoTal  of  even  three  of  the  toes  with  their  metfttanal  hmm 
In  estimating  the  extent  of  inoisions  required,  it  is  important  li 
remember  the  oblique  direction  of  the  metatarsal  range. 

Am^putaiwni  qf  the  FoaL 

All  iJie  Toee  may  require  remoTal  at  their  metatarsal  articulaMUi 
on  account  of  frost-bite.  A  transverse  incision  is  made  on  the  dond 
aspect ;  sloping  inwards,  so  as  to  make  a  sh<»i  anterior  flap.  Disarti- 
eulation  is  then  effected,  at  each  joint ;  and,  the  blade  of  the  kn% 
having  been  laid  behind  the  heads  of  the  phalanges,  a  suitable  flap  is 
made  from  the  plantar  aspect 

In  the  case  of  more  extensive  disease  or  iigury,  similar  flaps  may  be 
formed — the  plantar  being  made  by  transfixion ;  and  then  the  metatar- 
sal  bones  v«  divided  by  m  bone-pliers.. 

^ey's  Afmutatian. — ^The  whole  metatarsal  range  mar  be  taken  away, 
leaving  the  root  very  useful.  Hemorrhage  is  restrained  by  the  pressan 
of  an  assistant  at  the  ankle — ^mainly  exerted  on  ^  the  posterior  tibisL 
The  patient  is  laid  recumbent  on  a  table,  with  the  foot  projeeting  over 
the  edge.  The  surgeon,  with  his  left  hand,  steadies  and  commands  Ae 
toes.  On  the  right  foot,  the  prominence  of  the  base  of  the  metatand 
bone  of  the  little  toe  is  felt  for;  the  knife's  edge,  laid  on  immediately 
above  this,  is  carried  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  in  a  semilunar  di- 
rection, terminating  at  the  articulation  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe  with  the  internal  cuneiform  bone.  The  short 
anterior  flap,  thus  indicated,  is  dissected  uppRand  disarticulation  ii 
effected  at  each  joint ;  the  surgeon  pressing  heavily  downwards  on  the 
toes  and  metatarsal  range,  so  as  to  favor  this,  by  rendering  the  joints 
more  open.  The  peculiarity  of  the  relative  position  of  the  base  of  tke 
second  metatarsal  bone  has  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  the  point  of  the 
knife,  only,  should  be  used  for  its  detachment.  8houId  anchylosis  have 
taken  place  there,  the  pliers  or  saw  are  to  be  employed ;  dividing  the 
bone  on  a  line  with  the  general  range  of  articulation.  Disarticnktion 
having  been  effected,  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  laid  on  behind,  and  a 
sufficient  flap  is  made  from  the  sole  of  the  foot — ^longer  on  the  inner 
than  on  the  outer  aspect.  Or  the  flap  may  be  fashioned,  and  dissected 
up,  gkbably  more  accurately  by  cutting  from  without  inwards.  The 
bleeamg  vessels  having  been  secured,  the  flaps  are  adjusted  by  suture 
and  strap. 

In  operating  on  the  left  foot,  the  dorsal  incision  is  begun  over  the 
articulation  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  with  the  intemtl 
cuneiform  bone,  and  terminates  behind  the  prominent*  head  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe ;  in  other  respects  the  operation  is  the 
same. 
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CKoparVt  Operation. — Amputation  may  be  performed  still  higher, 
leaviog  a  neeM  stump.  Diearticulation  is  effected  between  the  astra- 
galofl  and  the  navicular  bone ;  all  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  tarsus  being 
remored,  except  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum.  The  operation  is  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principles  as  the  preceding ;  a  short  flap  being  made 
in  front ;  and  the  main  flap  being  obtained  from  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
The  marlts  for  lapng  on  the  knife  in  its  dorsal  sweep  are,  the  articula- 
tion of  the  navicnlar  bone  with  the  astragalus — behind  the  prominence 
of  the  navicular  bone,  in  front  of  the  inner  ankle ;  and  the  articulation 


l^pntatloD  at  Om  TmL    (Choput'a.) 

of  the  cuboid  with  the  os  calcis — about  midway  between  the  outer  ankle 
and  the  prominent  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe.  Often, 
however,  these  marks  cannot  be  discerned,  on  account  of  swelling. 

After  cicatriEatioD,  the  remnant  of  the  foot  is  not  displaced  back- 
wards, so  as  to  bring  the  cicatrix  in  contact  with  the  ground  in  walking, 
■B  might  have  been  expected,  from  preponderating  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf.  The  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  forming  new  attach- 
ments, seem  to  counteract  this  effectually. 

A  third  amputation  of  the  foot — intermediate  between  the  two  pre- 
ceding— may  be  performed,  by  disarticulating  the  cuneiform  bones  from 
the  navicular,  and  sawing  the  cuboid  bone  across  at  a  corresponding 
point.  The  general  plan  of  the  incisions  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding cases. 

Resection  of  the  Ankle. 

When  disease  is  limited  to  the  ankle-joint  and  upper  part  of  the 
taiBOs,  it  is  a  qaestion  whether  or  not  excision  of  the  diseased  parts 
may  not  be  performed,  leaving  the  foot.  On  this  principle,  Mr.  Wakley 
has  removed  the  calcaneum  and  astragalus,  at  the  same  time  sawing  off 
the  malleolar  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.'  Farther  experience  of 
this  operation,  however,  will  probably  be  required,  ere  it  be  received  as 
a  snbstitute  for  that  next  described. 

Unoat,  No.  1296,  p.  6. 
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Amputatvm  of  the  Ankle. 


When  no  part  of  tlie  foot  and  tareoB  can  be  saved,  ampnUtin  ■ 
reqaired  either  in  the  leg  or  at  the  ankle.  The  latter  site  ia  prefmbh 
on  more  than  one  account ;  risk  to  life  is  less,  the  matUmUon  is  ten, 
and  the  Btomp  is  not  only  more  nsefal  in  progression,  bat  also  1m 
liable  to  nenraigta  and  exfoliation.  Disease  of  the  ankle-joint  does  m 
contraindicate  the  operation,  unless  it  extend  bejond  the  ends  of  tbi 
bones.  And,  in  moat  cases  of  diseased  ankle,  indeed,  it  were  no* 
unwarrantable  to  perform  any  other  operation. 

For  the  revival  and  more  general  introduction  of  this  procedure,  tlu 
profession  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Syme. 

The  patient  having  been  suitably  arranged  on  a  table,  a  toomiqael 
ia  applied,  so  as  to  compress  the  popliteal  artery,  or  the  fingers  of  u 
assistant  may  be  employed,  as  in  amputation  of  the  foot  (p.  696).    i 

Fig.  811. 


semilunar  incision,  directed  forwards,  is  made  over  the  instep,  with  i 
strong  bistoury  or  sbort  amputating  knife,  and  a  corresponding  wouod 
is  miide  across  the  sole  of  the  foot.  "  The  foot  being  placed  at  a  rigbl 
angle  to  the  leg,  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  one  malleolus  to  tiul 
of  the  other,  directly  across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  will  show  the  proper 
extent  of  the  posterior  flap.  The  knife  should  be  entered  close  np  w 
the  fibular  malleolus,  and  carried  to  a  point  on  the  same  level  of  the 
opposite  side,  which  will  be  a  little  below  the  tibial  malleolus.  Th« 
anterior  incision  ghould  join  the  two  points  Juat  mentioned  at  an  angif 
of  45°,  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  long  axis  of  the  leg.  In  dissecting 
the  posterior  flap,  the  operator  should  place  the  fingers  of  his  left  baQJ 
upon  the  heel,  while  the  thumb  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  integuments, 
and  then  cut  between  the  nail  of  the  thumb  and  tuberosity  of  the  OJ 
calcis,  so  as  to  avoid  lacerating  the  soft  parts  which  he,  at  the  ^anie 
time,  gently  but  steadily  presses  back  until  he  exposes  and  divides  tlie 
tendo  Achillis.     The  foot  should  be  disarticulated  before  the  nialleolir 
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projections  are  removed,  which  it  is  always  proper  to  do,  and  which 
may  be  most  easily  effected  by  passing  a  knife  round  the  exposed 
extremities  of  the  bones,  and  then  sawing  off  a  thin  slice  of  the  tibia 
connectini^  the  two  processes."^  In  most  cases,  the  operation  will  be 
most  readily  conducted  by  completely  opening  the  joint  from  the  front, 
before  dissecting  off  the  soft  parts  from  the  calcaneum.  Bleeding  hav- 
ing been  arrested,  the  flaps  are  brought  together  by  suture,  and  care 
must  be  taken,  during  the  cure,  to  prevent  accumulation  of  pus  in  the 
pouch  which  may  be  formed  by  the  posterior  flap.  After  cicatrization, 
a  most  efficient,  round,  callous  stump  is  produced,  the  patient  resting  on 
the  integuments  of  the  heel,  well  accustomed  to  pressure,  and  retaining 
a  full  use  of  the  knee  and  leg. 

It  has  been  said  that  division  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  before  it 
divides  into  its  plantar  branches,  should  be  avoided ;  otherwise,  partial 
sloughing  of  the  flaps  is  apt  to  ensue.  Usually,  however,  incision  will 
not  be  found  to  interfere  with  the  arterial  trunk  in  question.  And  it  is 
probable  that  in  those  cases  in  which  sloughing  has  occurred,  the  acci- 
dent was  not  wholly  attributable  to  deficiency  of  arterial  supply. 

Should  circumstances  not  be  suitable  to  the  plan  of  incision  as  above 
described,  lateral  flaps  may  be  made,  leaving  the  integument  of  the  heel 
as  much  entire  as  possible.  The  operation  may  be  readily  effected  in 
this  way,  but  there  is  risk  of  a  less  convenient  cicatrix  resulting,  and 
consequently  of  the  stump  proving  less  useful  in  progression. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg. 

This  is  not  altogether  superseded  by  the  operation  at  the  ankle. 
There  are  still  not  a  few  cases  occurring,  in  which  the  latter  procedure 
would  prove  quite  insufficient.  And  in  regard  to  some  of  these  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  natural  preference  for  a  new  operation  may  lead 
to  its  performance  in  circumstances  quite  unsuitable.  The  affected  parts 
of  the  leg-bones  having  not  been  sufficiently  removed,  sinuses  and  fistulsB 
may  form,  communicating  with  caries,  long  retarding  complete  cure, 
rendering  the  stump  but  little  serviceable,  perhaps,  even  when  healed, 
and,  probably,  at  length,  demanding  a  second  amputation. 

Near  the  ankle,  a  fleshy  stump  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  thin  persons ; 
and  in  these,  consequently,  we  may  be  compelled  to  cut  somewhat  higher 
than  otherwise  might  have  been  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  stout  limbs,  their  rotundity  mainly  caused  by  a  solid  oedema,  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  amputate  low  down,  in  order  to  avoid  redundancy  of 
soft  parts. 

Hemorrhage  is  restrained  by  pressure  on  the  popliteal,  either  by  a 
tourniquet,  or  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  or  by  the  assistant's  pres- 
sure on  the  femoral  artery,  as  it  passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
The  patient  is  laid  on  a  firm  table,  of  convenient  height,  with  the 
limbs  projecting  over  its  edge;  the  sound  ankle  is  secured  to  the  leg  of 
the  table  by  means  of  a  towel,  the  work  of  an  additional  assistant  being 
thus  spared,  and  the  doomed  limb  is  supported  by  an  assistant  seated 

1  Sjme,  Contributions  to  Surgery,  p.  146,  and  Monthly  Journal,  Feb.  1850,  p.  178. 


AMFVTATIOV  Or  TBI  LKS. 


m  front    The  nrgmn,  feeUne  the  ezut  online  of  the  bcnat,  tm» 
fixes,  puuDg  luB  knife  u  oIoaeTj  u  poadble  to  thoir  potteikr  Nrfrn; 


ind,  by  carTyiDg  it  doiniw»rdB  Kod  oatwards,  »  long  posterior  iMf  a 
fonned.    The  uife  ia  then  Uid  on  at  the  npper  margin  of  tbe  w(mm; 


br  ft  sweep  in  front,  in  a  semilonftr  direcdoo,  the  intesmnent  ia  divided; 
this  haring  been  retracted,  the  interosseooa  apace  is  cleared  hj  the  ki^ 
passed  between  the  bones,  and  the  saw  is  then  applied  as  dose  to  th* 
soft  parts  ae  possible.  If  the  ridge  of  the  tibia  project,  macb  anJ 
aharplj,  it  may  be  rounded  off  by  means  of  the  bone-pliers.  Bleediag 
having  been  arrested,  the  flap  is  broaght  np  and  secnred. 

To  facilitate  tranafixion,  and  guard  sffsinst  locking  of  the  knife 
between  the  bones,  it  may  be  weU  to  make  a  little  alteration  in  tkt 
procedare.  Supposing  that  the  right  leg  ia  operated  on,  the  knife  it 
entered  on  the  outside  of  the  fibula,  about  an  inch,  or  more,  benestk 
the  point  where  transfixion  ia  contemplated;  with  a  sawing  motion  tlw 
instrnment  is  carried  upwards  along  toe  outside  of  the  bone,  until  the 
site  of  tranafizioQ  is  reached ;  the  buide  is  then  applied  in  front,  to  fora 
the  anterior  wound;  and,  the  point  having  arrived  at  the  inside  of  the 
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Fig.  314. 


madv  t0  prrjacl.     Svldom  H  protmda  tottt: 


tibia,  transfixion  ia  eiTected — the  instrnment  emerging  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  wound  formerly  made  on  the  outside  of  the  fibola. 

In  operating  immediately  below  the  Icnee,  the  fibula  ia  sawn  across, 
along  with  the  tibia.  Disarticulation  of  the  head  of  the  fonner  bone 
may  improve  the  appearance  of  the  etump,  at  the  time  of  its  formation ; 
but  experience  has  shown  that  the  procedure  ie  not  warrantable,  on 
account  of  the  risk  of  subsequent  inflammatory  seiiure  in  the  knee-joint. 

A  short  stump  having  been  made,  the  patient  usually  rests  on  the 
knee,  with  the  stump  bent  at  right  angles;  and  to  the  knee  the  artificial 
limb  is  adapted.  When  the  stump  is  long,  however,  the  motions  of  the 
knee^oint  are  retained,  and  the  false  limb  is  adapted  to  the  leg  imme- 
diately above  the  cicatrix. 

When  stout  muscular  men  snstun  such  injury  of  the  leg  as  requires 
amputation  below  the  knee,  a  redundancy  of  flesh  cannot  fail  to  be 
obtained  in  the  flap,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  operation.  And,  accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Liston  has  advised,  in  such  cases,  a  modification  of  the  cir- 
ciuar  amputation.  "  Supposing  the  lefl  leg  to  be  injured:  with  a  com- 
mon amputating  knife  an  anterior  semilunar  incision  is  made  through  the 
skin,  commencing  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia,  about  four  fingers' 
breadth  below  its  superior  extremity,  and  paseinz  over  its  anterior 
aspect.  A  similar  semilunar  incision  is  made  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  leg,  its  extremities  joining  the  horns  of  the  previous  incision.  The 
integument  is  then  reflected  upwards  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  cover  the 
bones,  and  the  operation  is  finished  after  the  manner  of  the  circular 
amputation." 

Amputation  of  tJte  Kn^e-Joint. 

Latterly,  this  operation  has  also  been  revived  ;  when  injury  or  dis- 
ease extend  no  higher  than  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  involve 
these  only  to  a  superficial  extent.  A  semilunar  incision  is  made  on  the 
front  of  the  limb,  passing  beneath  the  patella ;  the  integuments  are 
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dissected  up,  and  tr&nsfizion  is  made  behind  ;  by  catting  downwatds,  i 
Tery  long  flap  is  made  from  the  back  part  of  the  leg ;  and,  the  sof 
parte  having  been  till  detached,  section  of  the  bone  is  made  through  tb 
condyles.  Bleeding  having  been  arrested,  the  flaps  are  approximated 
The  operation  is  easily  euoagh  accomplished,  bat  experience  aeemc  ti 
have  nnequivocally  decided  on  this  revival  luiavorablj. 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh. 

The  patient  is  arranged  as  for  amputation  below  the  knee,  bat  witi 
the  pelvis  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  table.    The  femoral  is  compreese 

Fig.  816. 


by  an  assistant,  as  it  passes  over  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pAe» 
The  operation  is  by  double  flaps. 

Low  down  in  the  thigh,  a  Buitable  amount  and  character  of  soft  part 
can  be  obtained  only  from  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  limb.  Transfizioii 
accordingly,  is  made  perpendicularly. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  the  flaps  are  anterior  and  posterio 
(p.  687) ;  transfixion  is  horizontal ;  and  the  operation  is  performed  ii 
tho  same  way  as  the  analogous  procedure  in  the  arm.  The  posterio 
flap  should  be  considerably  longer  than  that  in  front ;  to  compensat 
for  the  greater  displacement  upwards,  by  contraction,  to  which  tb 
muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  are  liable — and  for  the  greate 
amount  of  permanent  atrophy  by  absorption,  which  the  posterior  fla| 
invariably  undergoes.  Immediately  after  section  by  the  saw,  the  mat 
cles  inserted  into  the  trochanter-minor  project  the  end  of  the  bone  for 
wards;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  protrusion  at  the  upper  angle  o 
the  wound  would  bo  apt  to  take  place,  were  the  flaps  made  laterally 
while,  as  it  is,  the  more  the  bone  is  bent  forwards,  the  more  completeij 
is  its  extremity  covered  by  the  anterior  flap. 


AMPUTATION   OF  THE  HIP-JOIKT. 


.Amputation  of  the  Hip-Joint. 

Ampntation  at  the  bip-joint  ia  seldom  required.  The  operation  is 
one  of  great  severity,  and  eminently  perilous  to  life ;  yet,  when  circnm* 
stances  are  urgent  and  decided,  we  need  not  shrink  from  its  perform- 
utce.  There  are  already  nearly  thirty  successful  cases  in  the  records 
of  aorgery.'  For  malignant  disease  of  the  Femur,  the  operation  is  un- 
advisable;  experience  having  shown  that,  even  although  the  operation 
itself  may  be  temporarily  successful,  return  of  disease  in  the  interior 
will  surely  carry  off  the  patieot — probably  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
more  punfully,  than  if  the  tumor  had  been  left  nndistiirbed  in  its  original 
site. 

The  patient  is  placed  on  the  table,  with  his  pelvis  projecting  from 
the  edge.  A  steady  assistant  compresses  the  femoral ;  and  is  ready  to 
follow  the  knife  with  his  fingers,  during  formation  of  the  anterior  nap, 
80  that  he  may  grasp  the  end  of  the  vessel  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  divided. 
The  knife  is  entered  about  midway  between  the  trochanter-major  and 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  is  made  to  emerge 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  after  having  passed  in  a  somewhat  curved 
direction  over  the  articulation ;  the  assistant,  who  supports  the  limb, 
gently  rotating  the  thigh  inwards.  By  cutting  downwards,  a  suitable 
antenor  flap  is  formed.  The  assistant,  then  abducting  the  thigh,  presses 
it  backwards ;  and,  by  a  determined  sweep  of  the  kmfe  over  the  head 
of  the  bone  thus  made  prominent,  the  joint  is  cut  into.     With  the  point 


of  the  instrument,  the  round  ligament  is  divided,  and  disarticulation 
effected.  The  blade  of  the  knife  is  then  placed  behind  the  bone,  and 
carried  downwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  form  the  posterior  flap;  the 
assistant  managing  the  limb  so  as  to  prevent  locking  of  the  instrument 
by  the  trocbanter-major.     Or  the  posterior  flap  may  be  formed  by  caU 

'  Brit,  mnd  For.  B«t.  No.  48,  p.  112. 
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ting  firom  without  inmrds.  Howerer  nude,  it  u  inatui^  ooranl  tf 
»  BpoDg?;  iibd  the  veuelfl  there  are  rapidly  secured.  AnerwaHi,  Aa 
MBiatant  is  relieved  from  his  ohuge  of  the  femoral. 

'Bj  some,  the  formation  of  lateral  flaps  is  preflnmd.  Not  ■&*■ 
qnanUj,  in  eaaea  of  injnrj,  there  may  be  no  room  fir  aelaetioB;  Ai 
extent  of  the  aoddentu  iroond  preelnding  all  attempts  at  regahr  laa- 
ration,  and  compelling  the  anrgeon  to  shape  his  flapa  aiioordiag  to  nC 
nay  be,  perhi^  quite  an  origmal  mode  (^  proeednre. 


Natralffia  of  the  stomp  is  no  nnfreqnent  resnlt  of  ampntatioa,  bi 
ever  afcilfolly  oondnoted  {Priney>Ui,  8d  Am.  Ed.  pp.  896  mai  66SI 
is  most  GommtHity  obserred  after  amputation  below  the  knee.  If 
ohanga  of  straotore  in  the  nerre  can  be  detected,  the  treatment 


be  soch  as  is  snitable  for  neuralgia  in  general ;  aad,  of  the 
usually  found  most  asefal,  inm  internally,  and  the  li^t  applieatien  of 
nitrate  of  silrer  to  the  part,  may  be  qteoally  mentioned.  If  nennMBsli 
plainlr  exist,  entangled  wiUi  the  dense  aoatrix,  they  onght  to  be  rs- 
&OT«d;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  r^tetitioo  of  die  ampntation  ooamiaar 
aoale  is  nsiutlly  Deoeasary ;  oare  being  taken  in  the  fiukinuBg  of  tht 


atump,  and  in  the  after>treatment  of  it,  that  the  nerves  be  not  aetin 
similarly  oircomBtanced.  Not  nnfrequently,  however,  notwithstanding 
every  care,  neuralgia  returns — obviously  dependent  on  a  jreneral  more 
than  on  a  local  cause  {PrincipUSf  Sd  Am.  £d.  p.  590).  The  neuralgic 
part  should  not  be  pressed  upon  in  the  adaptation  of  any  artificial  linb. 
£ifoliation  from  the  stump  seldom  follows  a  well>condncted  ta^-ofe- 
ration.  It  is  moat  likely  to  occur  when  section  has  been  made  in  tba 
dense  part  of  a  bone,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  femur.  The  aeqnestnoB 
may  consist  of  a  more  scale  from  the  sawn  surface ;  or  it  may  be  of 
some  length — involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  at  its  lower 
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part,  and  tapering,  upwards,  of  a  cancellous  texture.  Healiug  of  the 
voond  is  necessarily  delayed  until  detachment  and  extrusion  of  the 
sequestrum  have  taken  place. 

Sometimes,  in  an  ill-formed  stump,  or  when  the  soft  parts  have 
perished  by  aloughine,  the  end  of  the  bone  projects,  uncovered,  par- 
tially necrosed,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  carious.  In  sucb  a  case,  renewal 
of  the  amputation  is  necessary ;  or  the  making  of  such  incisions  as  may 
admit  of  the  bone  being  sawn,  at  a  point  sufficiently  high  for  subsequent 
fleshy  covering. 

The  accidents  of  exfoliation,  and  pcotrusion  of  the  end  of  the  bone, 
ought  to  be  prevented,  by  fashioning  the  flap  or  flaps  so  as  to  afford  a 
full  covering  for  the  end  of  the  bone — allowance  being  always  made  for 
subsequent  contraction  and  atrophy,  by  sawing  the  bone,  carefully, 
close  to  its  connection  with  the  soft  parts — not  leaving  any  portion 
bare  and  projecting,  stripped  of  both  flesh  and  periosteum,  at  the  time 
of  the  operation ;  by  so  condncting  the  cure  as  to  prevent  untoward 
accessions  of  inflammatory  action,  whereby  ulceration,  sloughing,  or 


Fig.  SIB. 


Fig.  S19. 
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long  gaping  of  the  wound  might  occur ;  by  opposing  excessive  retraction 
of  the  muscles,  if  need  be,  by  bandaging — in  those  cases  in  which  the 
process  of  granulation  is  interrupted  or  tedious.  The  face  of  a  well- 
formed  stump  is  "  fenced  with  firm  skin,  a-nd  no  more  liable  to  accident 
than  a  man's  finger-ends." 

A  Buna  usually  forms  over  the  end  of  the  bone ;  tending  towards 
45 
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icleraiioe  of  presBure.  A  blow,  or  other  injury,  mmy  indaoe  ptioM 
enlargement  of  tliis ;  and  the  flnctiiation,  and  other  chametefB  of  Ihi 
aweUing,  may  aimiilate  the  condition  of  acate  abscess  very  doadjr. 
Aoeoracy  of  disgnosis  is  obyiovsly  of  importuioe ;  as,  in  the  one  eve, 
early  incision  is  advisable ;  while,  in  the  other,  rest  and  fomentatii^ 
with  perhaps  leeching,  prove  sufficient. 

Memorrhage, — ^Bleeding,  taking  place  within  a  few  hours  after  Ae 

rrntion — when  the  patient  grows  warm  in  bed,  and  recovers  folly  froa 
state  of  shock — ^osaally  requires  an  undoing  of  the  partial  appron- 
^  mation  of  the  wound,  and  the  application  of  ligatures  to  the  open  vessdi. 
*  But  \i  at  the  time  of  operation,  due  care  have  been  taken  to  apply  ddi- 
gation  accurately  to  each  likely  orifice,  the  occurrence  of  such  a  cassahj 
need  seldom  be  apprehended. 

Hemorrhage  which  occurs  at  a  more  remote  period,  in  consequoNe 
of  ulceration  having  attacked  the  stump,  may,  if  slight,  be  restnined 
by  pressure.  But,  m  general,  delisation  of  the  arterial  trunk  is  neeei- 
sary ;  for  example,  deugation  of  we  femoral,  after  ampatation  bdow 
the  knee ;  deligation  of  the  humeral,  after  amputation  of  the  foream 
(PrineipUB,  8d  Am.  Ed.  p.  858). 

Boos,  BdfttioQ  d*iin  Voyage  ftit  i  Loadres,  PiriB,  1814.  HAmmi^  on  AapntitM^ 
Fnetona,  fto.,  Lond.  1880.  Alcoek,  LtetnroB  on  AmpaUiioii.  Luieet»  1S40-41.  te, 
McBuir  on  Ampntatioa  at  the  Hip-JoiBt»  Lond.  1846.  Mningaiiltfs  Opvat^  Svfciy, 
\gf  Cos,  Lond.  1846.  laatoo^^aetioal  Sorgery,  Lond.  1846.  Malfl^dgnn.  Opmthn 
Snigerr,  bj  BritUn,  Lond.^^^^  Bonrgeiy,  OpentiTe  8arg«Ej,  Pnria,  1848.  Sk^, 
OpmtiTe  Snrgtry,  Lond.  ll^^Bergasson,  Prmetical  Sargery,  Lond.  1852.  Luny, 
mmoiro  snr  lea  Ampatntionfl,  M«  da  Chir.  Milit.  toL  ii 
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Abdomen,  affections  of,  307 
Abdomen,  bruise  of,  ^^08 
Abdomen,  wounds  of,'  800 
Abdominal  aorta,  aneurism  of,  025 
Abdominal  parietes,  abscess  of,  807 
Abdominal  tumors,  308 
Abscess  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  307 
Abscess  of  the  antrum,  180 
Abscess  of  the  brain,  51 
Abscess  of  the  cornea,  1 23  | 

Abscess  of  the  dura  mater,  51  ! 

AbscesH  of  tlic  ear,  2^7  , 

Abscess  of  the  ham,  043  | 

Abscess,  lumbar,  343  I 

Abscess  of  the  mastoid  cells,  238 
Abscess  of  the  neck,  245 
Abscess  of  the  pharynx,  225 
Abscess,  psoas,  843 
Abscess  exterior  to  the  rectum,  412 
Abscess  of  the  septum  narium,  171 
Abscess  of  the  tonsil,  221 
Abscess  of  the  vulva,  5')2 
Abscess,  pelvic,  373 
Abscess  of  prostate,  509 
Abscess  and  ulcer  of  cranium,  82 
Abscess,  urinous,  5()2 
Acetabulum,  fracture  of,  040 
AchiUis,  tendo,  injuries  of,  073 
Acids,  swallowing  of,  203 
Accidents  of  venesection,  290 
Accidental  swallowing  of  imtant  fluids,  203 
Acromion,  fracture  of,  312 
Albugo,  120 
Amaurosis,  141 
Amputation,  082 
Amputation  of  the  ankle,  098 
Amputation  of  the  arm.  093 
Amputation,  circular,  080 
Amputation  of  the  elbow-joint,  093 
Amputation  of  the  forearm,  091 
Amputation  of  the  fingers,  087  i 

Amputation  of  the  foot,  09(j  i 

Amputation  of  the  hip-joint,  703 
Amputation  of  the  knee-joint,  701  ' 

Amputation  of  the  leg,  700  I 

Amputations  of  the  lower  extremity,  095 
Amputation  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  088 
Amputation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  little  > 
finger,  090 


Amputation  of  the  metatarsal  bono  of  great 

toe,  095 
Amputation  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  696 
Amputation  of  the  penis,  590 
Amputation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  694 
Amputation  of  the  scapula,  095 
Amputation  of  the  thumb,  690 
Amputation  of  the  toes,  095 
Amputation  of  the  thigh,  702 
Amputation  of  the  wrist,  691 
Amussat^s  operation  for  artificial  anus,  432 
Ammoniaco-magnesiau  phosphate  calculus, 
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Anal  fist|Hk3 
Anal  P«MHp>  423 
Anchylcwepnaron,  95 
Aneurism,  false,  of  temporal  artery,  31 
Aneurism,  popliteal,  031 
Aneurism  of  abdofaiinal  aorta,  625 
Aneurism  of  common  femoral,  028 
Ankle,  amputation  of,  098 
Ankle,  compound  dislocation  of,  670 
Ankle,  dislocation  of,  609 
zVnkle,  fracture  of,   COO 
Ankle,  resection  of,  097 
Anonyma,  arteria,  ligature  of,  288 
Anus,  artificial,  371 
Anus,  fissure  of,  417 
Anus,  imperforate,  480 
Anus,  itching  of,  428 
Anus,  ulcer  of,  417 
Anus,  formation  of  artificial,  431 
AnuM,  prolapsus  of,  428 
Antrum,  abscess  of,  180 
Antrum,  collection  of  fluid  in,  180 
Antrum,  polypus  of  the,  180 
Anchylosis  of  the  jal^  212 
Aorta,  abdominal,  aneurism  of,  625 
Aorta,  compression  of,  625 
Aorta,  deligation  of,  625 
Aquo-capsulitis,  128 
Arcus-senilis,  127 
.Vrm,  amputation  of,  693 
Arm,  bend  of  the,  affections  of,  295 
Arteria,  anonyma,  deligation  of,  288 
Arteries  of  the  neck  and  superior  extremity, 

affections  of  the,  287 
Arteries  of  the  f(»n»arm,  deligation  of,  293 
Arteriotomy,  30 


Artei7i  superficial  femoral,  deligatiim  0^681 

Arteiy,  BubclaTisn,  deligfttion  of,  288 

Artet7,  temporal,  false  aneurism  of,  31 

Arterj,  temporal,  wounds  of,  30 

Artery,  ulnar,  deligution  of,  203 

ArtiGciHl  anuB,  STl 

Artificial  pupil,  18T 

Artificial  pupit,  operations  for,  IS8 

ArtiEciHl  anus,  formation  of,  431 

Artariotom;,  iilceratjon  after,  30 

Aatragalns,  dislocation  of,  GTl 

Aatrngalua,  fVactOre  of,  (160 

Aspbjiia,  262 

Atrophy  of  the  testicle,  671 

Auricle,  affectians  of,  243 

Auriele,  hypertrophy  of  the,  U^^ 

Axillary  arlcry,  deligation  ''^^^^k 

Auxiliaries  to  the  tails,  SUfV^^^H 

Balanitis,  521 
Beer's  knife,  H9 

Bend  of  the  ann,  aETecaoDS  of.  295 
Biceps,  diaplacBment  of  tendon  of,  827 
Bladder,  affections  of,  488 
Bladder,  displacement  of,  607 
Bladder,  hsmBloria  from  the,  491 
Bladder,  inflamed.  488 
Bladder,  injuries  of,  504 
Bladder,  irritable,  490 
Bladder,  puncture  of,  500 
Bladder,  puncture  of,  by  perineuni,  600 
Bladder,  puncture  of,  by  rectum,  601 
Bladder,  puncture  of,  aboTe  pubes,  501 
Bladder,  stone  in  the,  454 
Bladder,  treatment  of  Btone  in  the,  466 
Bladder,  tumors  of,  SOS 
Blepharitis,  1)2 
BlepbaropIasticB,  104 

Blood,  extrayasatioD  of,  afllectinE  the  brain, 
47 


Bruise  of  the  abdomen,  S68 

Bruise  of  the  larynx,  2D2 

Bruise  of  the  scalp,  22 

Bubo,  5S6 

Bubo,  iuguinal,  63li 

Bubo,  Tenereal,  636 

Bunions,  G79 

Bursa  over  olecranon,  aSeci 

Bursa  oxer  patella,  affoctioi 

Bursa,  thjro-hyoid,  enlarge 

Bursa  over  stumps,  705 


Galea 


1,  fVaotore  of,  66( 


Calculi,  prostatic,  486 
Calcnti,  urethral,  483 
Calculous  disease,  4S6 
Calculous  disease,  treatmem 
CalcuU,  urinary,  formation . 

446 
Calculi,  urinary,  486 
Calculi,  renal,  462 
Calculus,  altematiiiK,  460 
Calculus,  ammoniaeo-manH 

448 
Calculus,  earbonata  of  lime, 
Calculus,  cystic  oxide,  449 
Calculus,  oxalate  of  lime,  4 
CfttculuB,  fibrinous,  450 
Calculus,  fusible,  449 
Calculus  in  the  female,  486 
Calculus,  lithate  of  wda,  46 
Calculus,  mulberry,  448 
Calculus,  palliatioa  of  veriel 
Calculus,  phoBpfaala  of  lime, 
Calculus,  preputial,  485 
Calculus,  urate  of  aaunonis. 
Calculus,  uric,  447 
Calculus,  uric  or  xanthic  ox 
Calculus,  vesical,  454 
CalTarium,  tumora  of  the,  S 
Cancer,  chimney-eweeper'a. 
Cancer  of  the  eyelids,  96 
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Carbonate  of  lime  calcalus,  449 

Carpus,  dislocation  of,  830 

Carpus,  fracture  of,  828 

Caries  of  tbe  skull,  82 

Caruncula  lacrTmalis,  affections  of,  110 

Castration,  579 

Cataract,  148 

Cataract,  breaking  up  of,  151 

Cataract,  capsular,  146 

Cataract,  capsulo-lenticular,  146 

Cataract,  couching  of,  150 

Cataract,  distinguished  from  glaucoma  and 

amaurosis,  144 
Cataract,  depression  of,  150 
Cataract,  dissolution  of,  151 
Cataract,  drilling  for,  151 
Cataract,  extraction  of,  147 
Cataract,  false,  144 
Cataract,  hard,  144 
Cataract,  lenticular,  144 
Cataract,  Morgagnian,  145 
Cataract,  operations  on,  146 
Cataract,  radiated,  145 
Cataract,  symptoms  of,  143 
Cataract,  spurious,  144 
Cataract,  soft,  145 
Catarrbus  Tesicse,  488 
Catheter,  female,  passing  of,  605 
Catoptrical  test,  144 
Caustic  bougie,  560 
Cerebri,  hernia,  71 
Cerumen  in  the  ear,  240 
Cervix  uteri,  extirpation  of,  620 
Cervix    uteri,   inflammatory  affections  of, 

607 
Cervix  uteri,  stricture  of,  617 
Cervix  uteri,  ulceration  of,  608 
Ceruminous  secretion,  deficiency  of,  in  the 

ear,  240 
Cervical  vertebrse,  disease  of,  285 
Chancre,  Hunterian,  or  true,  528 
Cheiloplastics,  195 
Cheek,  sinus  of  the,  188 
Cheek,  tumors  of  the,  187 
Chemosis,  115 
Chest,  affections  of,  846 
Chest,  wounds  of,  348 
Child,  syphilis  in,  547 
Chimney-sweeper's  cancer,  584 
Chopart's  amputation  of  the  foot,  697 
Choroid  coat,  affections  of,  181 
Choroiditis,  181 
Circular  amputation,  686 
Cirsocele,  577 
Cirsocele,  diagnosis  of,  578 
Clavicle,  dislocation  of,  824 
Clavicle,  fracture  of,  809 
Clitoris,  hjrpertrophy  of,  594 
Cloaca,  481 
Club-hand,  801 
Club-foot,  675 

Coat,  choroid,  affections  of,  181 
Coat,  sclerotic,  affections  of,  180 
Coccyx,  fracture  of,  645 
Columna  nasi,  formation  of,  175 


Compression  of  the  brain  by  depressed  bone, 
66 

Compression  of  the  brain  by  abscess,  51 ; 
treatment  of,  54 

Compression  of  the  brain  by  extravasation, 
47 

Compression  of  the  brain,  48 

Compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  884 

Compressor,  Signoroni's,  688 

Compression  of  aorta,  625 

Compound  fractures  of  thigh,  655 

Concussion  of  the  brain,  82 

Concussion  and  compression  cpmbined,  46 

Concussion  of  tbe  spinal  cord,  883 

Concussion  of  the  brain,  treatment  of,  88 

Concussion  of  the  brain,  consequences  of, 
41 

Concussion  and  compression,  distinction  be- 
tween, 46 

Concretions,  salivary,  219 

Condyloma,  534 

Congenital  hydrocele,  574 

Congenital  hernia,  405 

Congenital  occlusion  of  the  meatus  audito- 
rius,  248 

Conjunctiva,  granular,  115,  119 

Conjunctivitis,  purulent,  115 

Conjunctivitis,  simple,  112 

Conjunctivitis,  strumous,  119 

Conjunctiva,  affections  of  the,  112 

Contraction  of  toes,  681 

Contre-coup,  48 

Coracoid  process,  fracture  of,  812 

Coretomia,  138 

Corectomia,  134 

Coredialysis,  140 

Cord,  spermatic,  haomatocele  of,  576 

Cord,  spermatic,  hydrocele  of,  575 

Cord,  spermatic,  tumors  of,  579 

Cord,  spermatic,  varix  of,  577 

Cornea,  affections  of  the,  121 

Cornea,  abscess  of,  1 28 

Cornea,  conical,  129 

Cornea,  hernia  of,  125 

Cornea,  opacities  of,  126 

Cornea,  over-distension  of,  129 

Cornea,  staphyloma  of,  127 

Cornea,  ulcer  of,  124 

Comeitis,  121 

Comeitis,  strumous,  123 

Corns,  679 

Coronoid  process  of  ulna,  fracture  of,  818- 

Corroding  ulcer  of  uterus,  621 

Couching,  150 

Coup,  48 

Coxalgia,  635 

Cramp,  writers*,  301 

Cranium,  abscess  and  ulcer  of  the,  82 

Cranium,  affections  of,  82 

Cranium,  depression  of,  66 

Cranium,  exostosis  of  the,  84 

Cranium,  fissure  of,  56 

Cranium,  fractures  of,  56 

Cranium,  fractures  of,  at  base,  57 

Cranium,  fissure  at  base  of,  57 
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Gnniimi,  taetore  of,  withoat  di^Ueemeot, 

60 
Cmdimi,  fracture  of^  with  dispUoement,  60 
Gruiiiim,  frAOtnre  of  external  table  of^  almie, 

66 
Craniimi,  fraoture  of  inner  table  of,  alone, 

66 
Cranium,  iignzies  of^  82 
Graidnm,  ordinary  fractures  of,  56 
Cranium,  penetrating  outs  o^  66 
Cranium,  panotnred  fractures  at,  68 
Croup,  267 
Cat-throat,  264 
Cnrratorea  of  spine,  887 
Cnrratnre,  lateral,  of  spine,  causes  of,  887 
Cynanche  tonsillaris,  221 
Ostitis,  488 
C^tis,  acute,  488 
Cystitis,  chronic,  488 
Cystooele,  Taginid,  604 
Crystalline  lens  and  capsule,  affections  of, 

148 
Cysticercus  telso  cellulose,  166 
Cjrstic  oiide  calculus,  449 
Cuneiform  bones,  dislocation  of^  672 
Cynanche  membranacea,  269 
Cystine  deposit,  446 

Baoryolithes,  110 
Dacryadenitiis,  110 
IXeafhesB,  289 
Deformities  of  hand,  808 
Deformities  of  foot,  678 
Deligation  of  carotid  artery,  287 
Deligation  of  anonyma,  288 
Deligation  of  subclayiaD,  288 
Deligation  of  axillary,  291 
Deligation  of  humeral,  292 
Deligation  of  radial  and  ulnar,  29S 
Deligation  of  aorta,  625 
Deligation  of  external  iliac,  G26 
Deligation  of  internal  iliac,  627 
Deligation  of  common  iliac,  628 
Deligation  of  common  femoral,  631 
Deligation  of  superficial  femoral,  681 
Deligation  of  popliteal,  631 
Deligation  of  posterior  tibial,  632 
Deligation  of  anterior  tibial,  683 
Deligation  of  peroneal,  634 
Delirium  after  injuries  of  the  head,  41 
Deposit,  litbic,  438 
Deposit,  oxalate  of  lime,  441 
Deposit,  phosphatic,  443 
Deposit,  cystine,  445 
Deposit,  uric,  446 
Deposit,  xanthic  oxide,  446 
Depressed  fracture  of  the  cranium,  66 
Depression  of  cataract,  150 
Diaphragm,  affections  of  the,  885 
Diaphragm,  paralysis  of  the,  885 
Diaphragm,  rupture  of  the,  385 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  409 
Diastasis  of  the  femur,  655 
Diatheses,  436 
Diathesis,  lithic,  438 


Diathens,  oxalic,  441 
Diathesis,  phosphatic,  448 
Diphtheritis,  269 
Diplopia,  142 

Diseases  of  scalp  and  enniiim,  78 
Dislocations  of  superior  extramitj,  SM 
Dislocation  of  the  carpna,  880 
Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw,  211 
Dislocation  of  the  cUTide,  824 
Dislocation  of  the  scapula,  824 
Dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  825 
Dislocation  of  the  elbow,  828 
Dislocation  of  the  uhia,  828 
Dislocation  of  the  radina,  820 
IMslocation  of  the  wrist,  880 
Dislocation  of  the  fingeara,  881 
Dislocation  of  the  thumb,  881 
Dislocation  of  the  spine,  886 
Dislocation  of  the  ribs,  847 
Dislocation  of  the  pedvia,  681 
Dislocation  of  the  hip,  661 
Dislocation  of  the  knee,  668 
Dislocation  of  the  patella,  669 
Dislocation  of  the  anlde,  669 
Dislocation  of  the  tarstts,  671 
Dislocation  of  the  toea,  672 
Dislocation  of  tibia  at  the  knee,  668 
Dislocation  of  tibia  at  the  ankle,  669 
Dislocation,  compound,  of  the  ankle,  670 
Dislocation  of  the  head  €€  fibula,  668 
Dislocation  of  the  astxmgahia,  672. 
Dislocation  of  the  oa  cakaa  mod  aaftnali 

672 
Dislocation  of  the  cnneiform  booes^  672 
Dislocation  of  the  metatarsoa,  672 
Dislocation  of  the  crystalline  lena,  152 
Displacement  of  the  bladder,  507 
Displacements  of  the  uterus,  616 
Distichiasis,  97 
Distoma  oculi,  155 
DiYcrticulum  of  intestine,  410 
Dropsy  of  the  eye,  154 
Dropsy,  ovarian,  374 
Duct,  nasal,  obsUnction  of,  109 
Duct,  nasal,  obliteration  of,  1 10 
Duct,  nasal,  absence  of,  110 
Dura  mater,  abscess  of,  51 

Ear,  affections  of,  285 
£ar,  polypus  of,  235 
Ear,  hemorrhage  from,  242 
Earache,  239 
Ecchymosis  of  eye,  91 
Ectropion,  102 
Eczema  mercuriale,  546 
Elbow,  amputation  of,  698 
Elbow,  dislocation  of.  828 
Elbow-joint,  resection  of,  807 
Elephantiasis  of  scrotum,  588 
Emphysema,  346 
Empyema,  352 
Encanthis,  111 
Encysted  hydrocele,  575 
Encysted  tumors  of  scalp.  79 
Encysted  tumors  of  eyelids,  94 
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Enlargement  of  prostate,  610 

Entozoa  in  the  eyeball,  155 

Entropion,  98 

Entropion,  Orampton>  operation  for,  100 

Enuresis,  493 

Enuresis  in  children,  493 

Epididymitis,  5C5 

Epiphora,  105 

Epispadias,  589 

Episoraphy,  01 G 

Epistaxis,  107 

Epulis,  205 

Erectile  tumors  of  orbit,  90 

Erectile  tumors  of  scalp,  79 

Erectile  tumor  of  tongue,  215 

Erectile  tumor  of  nose,  167 

Erethismus,  546 

Erysipelas  of  face,  186 

Erysipelas  of  9calp,  78 

Erysipelas  of  scrotum,  583 

Eustachian  tube,  affections  of,  241 

Exfoliation  of  skull,  83 

Exfoliation  from  stumps,  704 

Exomphalos,  409 

Exostosis  of  cranium,  84 

Exostosis  of  great  toe,  68 

Extirpation  of  cervix  uteri,  620 

Extraction  of  cataract,  147 

Extraction  of  teeth,  202 

ExtraTasation  of  blood  within  cranium,  46 

Extravasation  of  blood  between  bone  and 

dura  mater,  27 ;  treatment  of,  48 
Extravasation  of  blood  on  or  in  brain,  48 ; 

treatment  of,  49 
Extravasation  of  urine,  502 
Extravasation,  vesical,  of  urine,  502 
Extravasation,  urethral,  of  urine,  503 
Extremity,  superior,  affections  of  arteries  of, 

287 
Extremity,  superior,  diseases  of  articulations 

of;  304 
Extremity,  superior,  injuries  of,  809 
Eye,  dropsy  of,  154 
Eyeball,  affections  of,  112 
Eyeball,  congenital  deficiency  of,  157 
Eyeball,  entozoa  in,  155 
Eyeball,  extirpation  of,  156 
Eyeball,  tumors  of,  156 
Eyeball,  wounds  of,  155 
Eyelid,  hypertrophy  of,  95 
Eyelids,  injuries  of,  91 
Eyelids,  cancer  of,  95 
Eyelids,  closure  of,  95 
Eyelids,  foreign  bodies  in,  91 
Eyelids,  swellings  of,  93 
Eyelids,  tumors  of,  94 
Eyelids,  warts  on,  94 
Eyelids,  wounds  of,  91  . 

Face,  affections  of,  186 
Face,  erysipelas  of,  186 
Face,  neuralgia  of,  187 
Face,  spasm  of,  186 
Face,  warts  of,  184 
Face,  wounds  of,  186 


False  aneurism,  31 
False  passages  in  urethra,  555 
False  cataract,  144 
I  Fascia,  palmar,  contraction  of,  301 
'  Female,  calculus  in  the,  485 
Female,  gonorrhoea  in  the,  522 
Female,  retention  of  urine  in  the,  500 
Female,  syphilis  in  the,  547 
Femoral  artery,  compression  of,  628 
Femoral  artery,  dcligation  of,  628 
Femoral  artery,  common,  aneurism  of,  628 
Femoral  hernia,  406 
Femur,  fractures  of,  646 
Femur,  fracture  of  neck  of,  within  capsule, 

646 
Femur,  fracture  of,  external  to  capsule,  and 

above  trochanter,  648 
Femur,  fracture  of,  through  trochanters,  654 
Femur,  fracture  of  trochanter-major  of,  664 
Femur,  fracture  of,  below  trochanter-minor, 

654 
Femur,  fracture  of  shaft  of,  655 
Femur,  fracture  of,  above  condyles,  655 
Femur,  fracture  of  condyles  of,  665 
Fibula,  dislocation  of  hcMid  of,  661 
Fibula,  fracture  of,  667 
Filaria  oculi  humani,  155 
Fingers,  amputation  of,  687 
Fingers,  dislocation  of,  831 
Fingers,  hypertrophy  of,  303 
Fingers,  supernumerary,  308 
Fingers,  webbed,  308 
Fissure  at  the  base  of  cranium,  67 
Fissure  of  the  anus,  417 
Fissure  of  the  cranium,  66 
Fissure,  spinal,  336 
Fistula  after  lithotomy,  479 
Fistula,  fecal,  372 
Fistula  in  ano,  413 
Fistula  in  perineo,  563 
Fistula  lachrymalis,  107 
Fistula,  recto-vaginal,  601 
Fistula,  salivary,  188 
Fistula,  spermatic,  569 
Fistula,  tracheal,  272 
Fistula,  urinary,  563 
Fistula,  urethro-vaginal,  601 
Fistula,  vaginal,  595 
Fistula,  vesico-vaginal,  595 
Flap-amputation,  683 
Flat-foot,  678 
Foot,  affections  of,  675 
Foot,  amputation  of;  696 
Forearm,  amputation  of,  691 
Forearm,  deligation  of  arteries  of,  293 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  brain,  70 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  ear,  236 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  eye,  91 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  nostrils,  170 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  oesophagos,  231 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  pharynx,  227 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum,  429 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  vagina,  604 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  windpipe,  258 
Fracture  of  acromion,  312 
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rvMtare  of  Mtragalns,  600 

Fnetnre  of  ftlmla,  667 

Fnoture  of  body  of  soapoU,  812 

Fnetnre  of  both  tibU  and  ftbnlft,  668 

Fnetnre  of  both  radins  and  nlna,  823 

Fraetnre  of  ealcanenm,  660 

Fnetnre  of  onninm,  withont  displaieettMnt^ 

60 
Fnetnre  of  eraninm,  with  displaoment^  60 
Fraetnre  of  external  table  of  oraninm  alone, 

65 
Fraetnre  of  inner  table  of  eranium  alone,  66 
Fraetnre,  depressed,  of  enninm,  66 
Fraetnre  of  oarpal  bones,  828 
Fracture  of  olayicle,  809 
Fraetnre  of  eoraeoid  process,  812 
F^raetnre  of  eraninm,  66        • 
Fnetnre  of  femnr,  646 
Fnetnre  of  hnmems  at  its  oon^lea,  816 
Fraetnre  of  hnmems  at  its  neck,  814 
Fnetnre  of  hnmems  at  its  shafts  816 
Fraetnreof  leg,  667 
Fraetnre  of  lower  Jaw,  210 
Fraetnre  of  malar  bone,  189 
Fraotnn  of  malleoli,  660 
Fraetni«^tf  metacarpal  bones,  828 
Fnetnn  of  nasal  boiiee,  162 
Fraetnre  of  patella,  656 
Fnetnn  of  peWis,  645 
Fnetnre  of  phalanges  of  flngsrs,  828 
Fraetnre,  punctured,  of  cranium,  68 
Fkaetnn  of  radius,  818 
Fhietnreofribs,846 
Fnetnre  of  scapula  at  its  neck,  818 
Fraotun  of  spine,  884 
Fracture  of  sternum,  347 
Fracture  of  tarsal  bones,  C60 
Fracture  of  ulna,  817 
Fractures  at  ankle,  6G0 
Fractures,  compound,  of  leg,  659 
Fractures,  compound,  of  thigh,  655 
Fractures  of  foot,  6G1 
Fractures  of  tibia,  657 
Frsenum  linguoe,  division  of,  216 
Frontal  sinus,  polypus  of,  85 
Fungus  of  testicle,  567 
Fusible  calculus,  449 

Ganglia  in  forearm  and  wrist,  298 

Oalactirrhoea,  862 

Gastrocnemius  muscle,  rupture  of,  678 

Gastrocnemius  muscle,  laceration  of,  674 

Gastrostomy,  882 

Gastrotomy,  382 

Genital  organs,  affections  of  female,  591 

Gland,  lachrymal,  affections  of,  110 

Gland,  lachrymal,  atrophy  of.  111 

Gland,  lachrymal,  tumors  of.  111 

Gland,  parotid,  tumors  of,  187 

Gland,  thyroid,  affections  of,  281 

(Qland,  thyroid,  tumors  over  the,  285 

Glaucoma,  154 

Glaucoma  and  amaurosis  distinguished  from 

cataract,  144 
Glandular  enlargement  of  neck,  245 


Glenoid  eaTity,  flrmcture  «f,  81S 

Glossitis,  218 

Glottis,  spasm  of,  264 

Goitn,  281 

€k>norrlKna,  614 

Gonorrhcsa  in  the  fteiale,  623 

Gonorrhcea  prKpntnlii,  631 

Gonorrhoea  spuria,  515 

Gonorrhoea,  aoddenta  ol^  616 

Gonorrhoea,  treatment  ef,  516 

Gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  118,  521 

Gonorrhoeal  lichen,  521 

Gonorrhoeal  orchitis,  666 

Gorget,  481 

Grando,  94 

Granular  coigunotiTa,  119 

GnTel,441 

Great  toe,  exostosis  of,  681 

Great  toe,  amputation  of;  695 

Guma,  recession  of,  208 

Gums,  tumora  of,  205 

Gumboil,  205 

Hnmatooele  of  neck,  246 

Hamatoeele  of  sorotum,  576 

Hmmatoeele  of  spermatie  eord,  677 

Hmmaioeele  of  tnniea  vagiiBmlia,  577 

Hmmato-thorax,  850 

Hmmatnria^  491 

Hmmatnria  from  kidney,  491 

Hmmatnria  from  bladder,  408 

Hflematuria  from  nrethrm,  498 

Ham,  affections  of,  648 

Ham,  abseess  of^  648 

Ham,  tumors  of,  644 

Hand,  deformities  of,  808 

Hand,  affections  of,  298 

Hare-eye,  96 

Harelip,  190 

Harelip,  single,  190 

Harelip,  double,  191 

Harelip,  complicate<],  192 

Heart,  wounds  of,  359 

Hemorrhage  after  extraction  of  teeth,  20S 

Hemorrhage  after  lithotomy,  476 

Hemorrhage  from  ear,  242 

Hemorrhage  from  rectum,  428 

Hemorrhage  from  stumpa,  706 

Hemorrhoids,  419 

Hemiopia,  142 

Hernia,  386 

Hernia  bronchalis,  285 

Hernia,  causes  of,  886 

Hernia  cerebri,  71 ;  prcTention  of.  71 :  cure 

of,  71 
Hernia,  component  parts  of.  .I^fj 
Hernia,  congenital,  405 
Hernia,  coverings  of,  38f) 
Hernia,  diagnosis  of,  387 
Hernia,  diaphragmatic,  410 
Hernia,  direct  inguinal,  403 
Hernia,  enterocele,  387 
Hernia,  epiplocele,  387 
Hernia,  entero-epiplocele.  '>! 
Hernia,  femoral,  406 


Henii*  homondis,  665 

Itemia,  inc&rcerated,  S02 

Hernia  infuitilU,  406 

Hernia,  inlermui^eiilHr  ingujoal,  404 

Uerniu,  irreiiucitile,  1(91 

Hernia,  iscliUiio,  410 

Bemia  littrioa,  887,  410 

Hnnia  of  the  longB,  S47 

Hernia,  obii<|u(-  inguinal,  408 

Hernia,  otitarnturial,  4)0 

Hernia  of  tlie  cornea,  125 

Hernia,  perineal,  410 

Hernia,  phrenic,  410 

Hernia,  radical  cure  of,  390 

Hernia,  reducible,  3B9 

Hernia,  Bcrotal,  403 

Hernia,  stnuigulated,  S92 

Hernia,  strangulated,  operation  for,  390 

Heruia,  umbilical,  400 

Hernia,  raginal,  409 

Hernia,  ventral,  400 

Hernia,  TeDlro-inguioal,  405 

Hernial  hydrocele.  573 

Hernial  contcnta,  887 

Hernial  eac,  8B7 

Herpes  of  penia,  528 

IIe.v'a  nnipiiUilioua  of  foot,  696 

Hip,  dislocation  of,  661 

Hip,  dislocation  of.  upwards,  662 

Hip,  dislocation  of,  buckwanls,  ')l>4 

Hip.  dislocation  of,  dowiiwarJe,  6G6 

Hip,  dislocation  of,  forwarda,  AGH 

Hip,  anamoloag  dl si ovati una  of.  6(17 

Hip-joint,  nmputJitiiiiiuf.  708 

Hip-joint,  change  of  form  in,  688 

Hip-joiot,  disease  of,  635 

Hip-joint,  resection  of,  642 

Hordeolum,  93 

Hoosemaid's  knee,  643 

Humeral  artery,  ligature  of,  292 

Humerus,  condyles,  fracture  of,  316 

Humerus,  dislocation  of  the,  at  the  shonlder, 

825 
Humerus,  fracture  of,  814 
Humerus,  fracture  of  neck  of,  814 
Humerus,  fracture  of  shaft  ot,  815 
Humors  of  eye,  afTectLuna  of,  154 
Hunterian,  or  true  cbuncre.  628 
Hunter's  forceps,  488 
Hydrocele,  671 
Hydrocele,  congenital,  574 
Hydrocele,  diagnosis  of,  671 
Hydrocele,  encysted,  674 
Hydrocele,  hernial,  576 
Hydrocele  in  the  female,  676 
Hydrocele  of  the  cord,  676 
Hydrocele  of  the  neck,  246 
Hydrocele  of  tunica  vaginallB,  671 
Hydrophthatmia,  154 
Hydrornchitis,  344 
Hydrothorax,  352 
Hydro- aaroocele,  liTi 
Hymen,  imperforate,  603 
Hyo-thyroid  bursa,  enlargement  of,  265 
Hypcrnpadinn,  589 


Hypertrophy  of  the  auricle,  248 
Hypertrophy  of  clitoris  and  njmphn,  •S04 
Hypertrophy  of  the  eyelid,  96 
Hypertrophy  of  the  fingers,  808 
Hypertrophy  of  the  mamma,  368 
Hypertrophy,  partial,  of  the  mamma,  368 
Hypertrophy  of  the  tongue,  214 
Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  222 
Hypoiema,  185 
Hypopion,  1S5 
Hypospadias,  588 

Iliacs,  deligatioD  of,  620 

Iliac,  common,  deligatlon  of,  628   . 

Iliac,  eiteroal,  deligation  of,  620 

Iliac,  internal,  deligation  of,  627 

ilium.  frMtiiri-of,  646 

Imperforate  anus,  430 

Imperforate  urethra,  580 

InCHTCC rated  hernia,  892 

lucisioDs,  mode  of  making,  18 

InconlinenCD  of  urine,  498 

InrluratioD  oftbe  tongue,  214 

iurnntite  hernia,  40.3 

liiHunimiitirin,  uriiilul,  88 

Inguinal  bubo,  636 

Inguinal  hernia,  404 

Ingaiaal  bemia,  iutennuBcnUr,  40S 

Inguinal  hernia,  direct,  406 

Injuries  of  Ibe  cranium,  32 

Imperforate  Tagina  or  hynen,  COS 

Impotence,  680 

Instruments,  Mie  of,  16 

Intercostal  artery,  woond  of,  848 

Intestines,  iiyuries  of,  369 

Inversion  of  ulenis.  612 

Iris,  affectionmif,  1S2 

Iris,  adhestona  of  the,  185 

Iris,  tremulous,  187 

Iritis,  132 

Iritis,  rheumatic  and  arthritic,  )36 

Iritis,  strumous,  186 

Iritis,  syphilitic,  186 

Irritable  bladder,  490 

Irritable  mamma,  861 

Irritable  testicle,  570 

Ischiatio  hernia,  410 

Ischium,  fracture  of,  646 

Itching  of  the  anus,  428 

Jaws,  affections  of,  206 

Jaw,  anchylosis  of  the,  212 

Jaw,  lower,  caries  and  necrosis  of,  210 

Jaw,  lower,  rlinlucution  nl',  211 

Jaw,  lower,  extirpation  of,  207 

Jaw,  lower,  fracture  of  ;fiO 

Jaw,  lower,  tnmors  of,  206 

Jaw,  upper,  extirpation  of,  182 

Jaw,  upper,  tumors  of,  ISt 

Jaw,  upper,  large  osteosarcoma  of,  181 

Juintfl  of  lower  extremity  affectiona  o(|  685 

Jugular  teln,  eilemal  opening  of  the,  261 


LnlUmand,  M.,  hia  porta-caustique,  6B0 

LoeophtliBliDos,  90 

Lirjngeal  ulceration,  271 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  26i 

LuryDgotomf,  21  li 

L&rf  ngiUa,  scuto,  'JGS 

LurjDgitis,  chratiic,  209 

LuTDgilia,  cliroaic,   thickeniDg  of  mucouB 
meinbrane  from,  20M 

Larjngitis  fibrinoBa,  267 

Laryuptia  purulenta,  260 

LuTiigitiii  (eilematoso,  2G5 

LarjDgitla  simptei,  2li5 

Larfni,  apopleij  of  the,  203 

Larynx,  fulUcular  disease  of  the,  270 

Larynx,  formation  of  matter  near  the,  274 

Larynx,  diseased  cartilage  of,  272 

Larynx,  injury  of,  202 

Larynx,  Btricture  of,  273 

l.ar;nx,  ulceralioD  of  the,  271 

Urynx,  wnria  of,  273 

Leg,  ainpuUtiun  of,  700 

Leg,  fracturfla  of,  657 

Leg,  compound  fractures  of.  G59 
.    Lens  and  capsule,  affections  of  the  crystal- 
line, 143 

Leucoma,  120 

Leucorrhixa,  diagnosis  of,  607 

Lipoma  of  tho  nose,  102 

Lippitudo,  '33 

Lips,  affecdoDS  of,  100 

Lips,  ulcers  of,  192 

Ulbate  of  soda  calculus,  4i>0 

Litliectasy,  482 

Litbic  diathcius,  438 

Lithie  dcpout,  43)) 

LithootripticH,  451 

Lithotripsy,  4li4 

Lithotrity,  404 

Idthotomy,  4U9 

lithotomy,  a^raraUon  of  renal  diseoM  by, 


\  Lungs,  wounds  of,  349 
Lungs,  hernia  of  the,  347 

Malar  boDe,  b«Gtar«  of,  ] 
Malleoli,  fracture  of,  660 
Mamma,  affeclione  of,  301 
Mamma,  chroDic  abacesB  • 
Mamma,  fungus  hnroatod 
Mamma,  extirpation  of.  81 
Mamma,  hypertrophy  of. 
Mamma,  irriuble,  301 
Mamma,  lacteal  tumor  of. 
Mamma.  maliguaBt  tumor 
MBioma,  partial  bypertro] 
Mamma,  tumors  of,  364 
Mamma,  tumors  externa] 
Mammilla,  affections  of^  8 
Mammitis,  361 
Mammitis,  acute,  SOI 
Mammilis,  chrooic,  S6t 
Mastoid  cellu,  abscess  of,  : 
MaiiUa,  superior,  aflcctioi 
Maxilla,  extirpation  ofsni 
Maxilla,  tumon  of  tike,  18 
Meatus  auditorioa,  conge 

the,  24S 
Medullar;  nasal  polypi,  II 
Membrana  tjmpani,  perfoj 
Meningeal  artery,  iiyury  s 
Mercury,  effects  of,  54& 
Mcrcurio-syphilitio  oloen 
Mercury,  use  of,  in  sjpbili 
Metacarpal  bones,  sffeetioi 
Metacarpal  bones,  ampnts 
Metacarpal  bones,  fiactult 
Metacarpal  bone  of  little  t 

of,  090 
Metacarpal  bones,  tumors 
MctaUrsol  bone  of  great  U 

09S 
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Mydriasis,  136 
Myocephalon,  125 
Myosis,  137 

Nail,  diseased  matrix  of,  300 

Nasal  bones,  fracture  of,  162 

Nasal  duct,  absence  of  the,  110 

Nasal  duct,  obliteration  of,  110 

Nasal  duct,  obstruction  of,  109 

Nasal  polypus,  163 

Nasal  tubes,  passing  of,  170 

Nebula,  126 

Neck,  abscess  of,  245 

Neck,  affections  of,  245 

Neck,  affections  of  the  arteries  of,  287 

Neck,  glandular  enlargement  of,  245 

Neck,  hydrocele  of  the,  245 

Neck,  suspension  by  the,  262 

Neck,  tumors  of,  251 

Neck,  wounds  of,  254 

Necrosis  of  skull,  83 

Neuralgia  of  the  face,  187 

Neuralgia  of  the  ear,  289 

Neuralgia  of  stumps,  704 

Nipple,  affections  of,  366 

Noli  me  tangere,  172 

Noma,  591 

Nose,  affections  of,  162 

Nose,  dense  fibrous  polypus  of,  166 

Nose,  erectile  tumor  of,  167 

Nose,  lipoma  of,  162 

Nose,  partial  restoration  of,  176 

Nose,  polypus  of  the,  163 

Nostrils,  foreign  bodies  in,  170 

Nostrils,  plugging  of,  168 

Nostrils,  ulcers  of,  171 

Nymphse,  hypertrophy  of,  594 

Oblique  inguinal  hernia,  403 

Obliteration  of  yagina,  603 

Occlusion  of  the  pupil^  137;  three  modes  of 

operation,  138 
(Edema  glottidis,  265 
(Edema  glottidis,  chronic,  270 
(Edema  of  the  UTula,  220 
(Esophagitis,  230 
(Esophagotomy,  233 
(Esophagus,  affections  of  the,  230 
(Esophagus,  foreign  bodies  in,  231 
(Esophagus,  palsy  of  the,  234 
(Esophagus,  stricture  of,  230 
Olecranon,  fracture  of,  317 
Olecranon,  affections  of  bursa  over,  297 
Omalgia,  304 
Onychia,  300 
Onyx,  123 
Onyxis,  300 
Operations,  17 
Ophthalmia,  112 
Ophthalmia,  gonorrhceal,  118 
Ophthalmia,  neonatorum,  118 
Ophthalmia,  purulent,  two  yarieties  of,  115 
Ophthalmia  tarsi,  93 
Ophthalmitis,  155 
Orbit,  affections  of,  88 


Orbit,  tumors  of,  89 

Orbit,  wounds  of,  88 

Orbital  inflammation,  88 

Orchitis,  565 

Orchitis,  acute,  565 

Orchitis,  chronic,  567 

Os  calcis,  dislocation  of,  672 

Oscheocele,  403 

Ostcocephaloma,  181 

Osteocystoma,  206 

Osteoma,  206 

Osteosarcoma,  large,  of  upper  jaw,  181 

Otalgia,  239 

OtiUs,  236 

Otitis,  external  and  internal,  236 

Otoplasties,  243 

Otorrhoca,  237 

Ovarian  dropsy,  374 

Ovarian  tumors,  374 

Ovariotomy,  379 

Oxalata  of  lime  calculus,  448 

Oxalic  diathesis,  441 

Ozaena,  172 

Palate,  affections  of,  196 

Palate,  congenital  deficiency  of,  196 

Palate,  ulcer  and  exfoliation  of,  199 

Palmar  arch,  wounds  of,  294 

Palmar  fascia,  contraction  of,  301 

Palsy  of  the  oesophagus,  234 

Pannus,  121 

Paracentesis  abdominis,  377 

Paracentesis  capitis,  76 

Paracentesis  pericardii,  359 

Paracentesis  thoracis,  352 

Paraphymosis,  587 

Paralysis  of  the  pharynx,  227 

Paronychia,  299 

Parotid,  tumors  of,  187 

Parulis,  205 

Patella,  compound  fractures  of,  657 

Patella,  dislocations  of^  669 

Patella,  fractures  of,  656 

Patella,  longitudinal  fracture  of,  656 

Patella,  transverse  fracture  of,  656 

Pelvic  abscess,  373 

Pelvis,  dislocation  of,  661 

Pelvis,  fracture  of,  645 

Pendulous  breast,  363 

Penis,  affections  of,  583 

Penis,  amputation  of,  590 

Penis,  bubo  of,  586 

Penis,  herpes  of  the,  523 

Penis,  malignant  disease  of,  589 

Penis,  warts  on  the,  521 

Perforation  of  membrana  tympani,  242 

Pericranitis,  81 

Perineal  fistula,  563 

Perineal  hernia,  409 

Perineum,  laceration  of,  595 

Peritonitis,  after  lithotomy,  477 

PerityphUtis,  373 

Peroneal  artery,  deligation  of,  634 

Phagedsena,  sloughing,  530 

Phagedsonic  syphilis,  530 


PhuTDi,  tnmon  of,  £27 

Pbosphatic  diatheris,  443 

PhoBphate  of  lime  cnlculua,  448 

PbthiBia  laryngea,  2'i 

I'hjmoais,  685 

PUeB,  S81 

Piles,  blind,  419 

Piles,  citenial,  419 

PileB,  inlemul,  420 

Pleun,  wounds  of.  348 

Plugging  of  the  noBtrils,  lfi8 

riupgiug  of  the  TSgina,  606 

PneumoCborax.  S61 

PDeumocele,  347 

Podelkomn,  G79 

PolTpua  of  the  Mitrum,  180 

PoljpuB  of  the  froDMl  sinus,  85 

Poljpus,  dense  tibroua,  of  nose,  ICC 

Po1;pua  of  the  ear,  230 

Poljpua  of  the  nose,  163 

Polypus  of  the  rectum,  428 

Polypus  of  the  uterus  snd  Tagina,  C18 

Popliteal  aDeurism,  C20 

Popliteal  artery,  deligntioD  of,  631 

Preputial  calculus,  485 

Pressure  in  treatment  of  aneurism,  629 

Priapism,  664 

PTobaiig,  use  of.  220,  231 

Prolapsus  ani,  423 

Prolapsus  uteri.  fiU 

Prolapsus  Tnginie,  (i04 

ProsUte,  affections  of,  609 

Prostate,  abscess  of,  509 

Prostate,  enUrgement  of,  510 

Prostate,  malifrnant  tumors  of,  518 

ProeUtic  calculus,  465 

ProstaLtis,  509 

Protesting  bougie,  654 

Pruritus  of  the  Tulva,  503 

Psendo- syphilis,  548 

Psoas  abscess,  343 

Pterygium,  121 


I  Radius  and  ulna,  fractur 
Radius,  fracture  of,  318 
Radial  artery,  ligature  ol 
RamoUissement  of  apinal 
Ranula,  216 

Reclination  of  eatai&ct,  1 
Rectal  fistula  after  liUiot 
Rectitis,  412 
Rectocele,  Taginal,  604 
Kecto-raginal  fistula,  601 
{  Rectum,  abscess  exterior 
Rectum,  affections  of,  41: 
j  Rectum,  foreign  bodies  ii 
j  Rectum,  hemorrhage  f^ 
I  Rectum,  injuries  of.  429 
Rectum,  irriuble,  427 
Rectum,  itching  of,  428 
Rectum,  malignant  strict 
I  Rectum,  medullary  tumoi 
Rectum,  pol3(pus  of,  423 
Rectum,  scirrho-contracti 
Rectum,  stricture  of,  426 
Rectum,  simple  organic  a 
Rectum,  spasmodic  strict 
Renal  calculi,  452 
Resection  of  ankle,  697 
Resection  of  elbow-joint. 
Resection  of  hip-joint,  64 
Resection  of  shoulder-joii 
Resection  of  the  wriat.  3( 
Retention  of  urine,  495 
Retention  of  urine,  from  ■ 
neum,  497 


Retention  of  urine  from  in 
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Retinii,  affections  of,  141 

Retinitis,  141 

Retro-uterine  sangnineous  tumors,  874 

Rheumatic  iritis,  186 

Rhinolitbes,  167 

Rhinoplasties,  173 

Ribs,  caries  and  necrosis  of,  847 

Ribs,  dislocation  of,  847 

Ribs,  fracture  of,  846 

Ruspini's  styptic,  108 

Sacrum,  fracture  of,  645 

Saliyary  concretions,  219 

Saliyary  fistula,  188 

Sarcocele,  670 

Sanguineous,  retro- uterine,  tumors,  874 

Scalp,  bruise  of,  22 

Scalp,  erectile  tumors  of,  80 

Scalp,  erysipelas  of,  78 

Scalp,  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of,  28 

Scalp  and  cranium,  diseases  of,  78 

Scalp,  malignant  tumors  of,  81 

Scalp,  malignant  ulcer  of,  81 

Scalp,  punctured  wounds  of,  29 

Scalp,  simple  incised  wounds  of,  27 

Scalp,  solid  tumors  of,  80 

Scalp,  tumors  of,  79 

Scalp,  wounds  of,  27 

Scarpa's  needle,  1  oO 

Scapula,  amputation  of,  695 

Scapula,  displacement  of  angle  of,  824 

Scapula,  fracture  of  body  of,  312 

Scapula,  fracture  of  neck  of,  818 

Schneiderian  membrane,  simple  ulceration 

of,  171 
Schneiderian  membrane,  congestion  of,  170 
Scirrho-contracted  rectum,  427 
Sclerotic,  staphyloma  of,  130 
Sclerotitis,  130 

Sclerotic  coat,  affections  of,  130 
Scrofulous  testicle,  569 
Scrotal  hernia,  403 
Scrotum,  affections  of,  583 
Scrotum,  cancer  of,  584 
Scrotum,  elephantiasis  of,  588 
Scrotum,  erysipelas  of,  583 
Scrotum,  hematocele  of,  576 
Secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  528,  538 
Semilunar  cartilages,  displacement  of,  668 
Septum  narium,  abscess  of,  171 
Searcher,  474 

Shoulder,  amputation  of,  694 
Shoulder,  dislocation  of,  325 
Shoulder,  subluxation  of,  827 
Shoulder-joint,  disease  of,  304 
Shoulder-joint,  resection  of,  805 
Signoroni*s  compressor,  688 
Sinus,  frontal,  polypus  of  the,  85 
Sinus  of  the  cheek,  1 88 
Skull,  caries  of  the,  82 
Skull,  exfoliation  of,  83 
Skull,  necrosis  of  the,  83 
Sloughing  phagedsena,  530 
Sloughing  ulcer,  530 
Sounding,  458 


I  Spasm  of  the  face,  186 

I  Spasm  of  the  glottis,  264 

I  Spasm  of  the  pharynx,  226 

I  Spermatic  cord,  hiematocele  of,  577 

;  Spermatic  cord,  tumors  of,  579 

i  Spermatic  fistula,  569 

i  Spermatorrhcea,  581 

j  Spina  yentosa,  206 

j  Spine,  affections  of,  833 

{  Spine,  causes  of  lateral  curvature  of,  837 

Spine,  caries  of,  841 

Spine,  curvature  of,  337 

Spine,  dislocation  of,  836 

Spine,  fracture  of,  385 

Spine,  malignant  disease  of,  845 

Spina  bifida,  344 

Spinal  cord,  compression  of,  334 

Spinal  cord,  concussion  of,  383 

Spinal  cord,  ramoUisscment  of,  333 

Spinal  cord,  softening  of,  383 

Spinal  fissure,  336 

Split  palate,  1% 

Sprains  of  lower  extremity,  673 

Squinting,  157 

Squinting,  varieties  of,  157 ;  convergent,  di- 
vergent, 157 

Stammering,  216 

Staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  127 

Staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic,  180 

Staphyloraphe,  196 

Stemo-cleido-mastoid,  division  of,  253 

Sternum,  caries  and  necrosis  of,  847 

Sternum,  fracture  of,  347 

Stillicidium  lacrymarum,  105 

Stomach-pump,  use  of,  234 

Stone  in  the  bladder,  454 

Stone  in  the  bladder,  treatment  of,  458 

Stone,  boring  of,  463 

Stone,  crushing  of,  464,  480 

Stone,  disintegration  of,  medicinally,  461 

Stone,  evulsion  of,  463 

Stone,  excision  of,  469 

Stone,  natural  expulsion  of,  460 

Stone,  snaring  of,  463 

Strabismus,  157 

Strabismus,  congenital,  159 

Strangulation  of  hernia,  392 

Strangulated  hernia,  operation  for,  899 

Stricture  of  cervix  uteri,  617 

Stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  280 

Stricture  of  the  pharynx,  225 

Stricture  of  the  rectum,  425 

Stricture  of  the  urethra,  symptoms  of,  554 

Stricture  of  the  urethra,  treatment  of,  562 

Stricture  of  the  uretlira,  use  of  bougie  in,  553 

Stricture  of  the  urethra,  549 

Stricture  of  the  vagina,  603 

Stricture  of  the  windpipe,  273 

Strumous  conjunctivitis,  119 

Strumous  iritis,  136 

Stumps,  affections  of,  704 

Stumps,  bursas  over,  705 

Stumps,  exfoliation  from,  704 

Stumps,  hemorrhage  ft-om,  706 

Stumps,  neuralgia  of,  704 


S;phil>8.  Gomman  sorei  in.  624 
Sjphilifl  in  the  child.  64T 
S;phili8  in  the  feninle,  647 

Sjphilia,  primiiy,  IJ'2S,  538 
Syphilis,  Beooadar?  BTinptomi  of.  638 
Sj^hilis,  simple  Bbrasion  in,  r)24 
STphilis,  tcrtinr;  sjmptoins  of.  540 
Syphilie,  use  of  mercury  iu,  542 
Syphilitic  iritis,  ISO 
SjphiliUc  testicle,  5117 

TaUpet,  675 

Talipes  calcaueaa,  tt7G 

Talipes  equinna,  675 

Talipes,  spurious,  676 

Talipes,  trestroent  of,  GT7 

Talipes  lalgua,  676 

Talipes  tarus,  676 

Tarsus,  dislocation  of,  671 

Tarsus,  fVacture  of.  660 

Tartar  on  Teetb,  liOB 

Taxis,  SO 5 

Taxis,  auiiliaries  lo  liie,  300 

Teeth,  affections  of,  200 

Teeth,  caries  of.  2<)0 

Teetb,  croniled,  200 

Teeth,  extraction  of,  202 

Teeth,  hemorrhage  after  extraction  of,  ! 

Teeth,  injuries  of  the,  204 

Teeth,  tartar  on  the.  203 

Temporal  artery,  aneurism  of,  81 

Temporal  artery,  nicer  of,  31 

Temporal  artery,  wounds  of,  80 

Tendo  Achillis,  mptnre  of,  678 

Tendo  Achillis,  ununited,  674 

Tendo  Achillis,  wounds  of.  674 

Tendo  Acbiltts,  injuries  of  the,  678 

Tertiary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  640 

Testicle.  alTections  of,  665 

Testicle,  atrophy  of.  571 

Testicle,  descent  of,  88H 

Teilicle,  funjrus  of.  667 


{  Toes,  amputation  of,  696 
I  Toes,  contraction  of,  681 
Toes,  dislocation  of.  672 
I  Toes,  exostosis  of,  091 
'  Tongue,  affections  of,  213 
'  Ton^e,  erectile  tumor  ol 
Tongue,  encysted  tumors 
I  Tongue,  fatty  tumora  ben 
I  Tongue,  hypertrophy  of. 
'  Tongue,  induration  of.  21 
\  Tongue,  removal  of  portii 
Toi^ue-tie,  216 
I  Tongue,  tumors  bcoeatli, 
I  Tongue,  ulcers  of,  213 
Tongue,  wounds  of,  213 
I  Tonsillitis,  221 
,  Tonsils,  abscess  of.  221 
'  Tonsils,  hypertrophy  of.  ; 
.  Tonsils,  malignant  diecBS> 
I  Tonsils,  ulcers  of,  222 
Tuothache.  201 
I  Torticollis,  262 
I  Trachea,  rupture  of  the,  '. 
I  Tracheal  fistula,  272 
'  Tracheotomy,  277 
1  Tremulous  iris,  13T 
I  Trephining.  66 
I    I  Trichiasis,  97 

Trochanters,  ftacture  of, 
:  Truss,  390 

!  Tumor,  chronic  mammar} 
I  Tumor,  lacteal,  863 
Tumor,  medullary,  of  reel 
Tunior,  ooiing.  of  labium 
Tumors  of  the  aotnim,  IS 
Tumors  of  the  bladder,  50 
Tumors  of  the  cheek,  ISI 
Tumors  of  the  eyeball.  16 
Tumors  of  the  hnm,  044 
Tumors  of  the  labia,  6H4 
Tumors  of  the  lachTymal  | 
(  Tumors  of  the  lower  jaw. 
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Tumors,  solid,  of  the  scalp,  80 
Tumors,  malignant,  of  the  scalp,  81 
Tumors,  erectile,  of  the  scalp,  80 
Tumors  of  the  calyarium,  85 
Tumors,  soft,  of  orbit,  89 
Tumors,  encysted,  of  the  eyelids,  94 
Tumors,  erectile,  of  nose,  167 
Tumors  of  superior  maxilla,  181 
Tumors  of  parotid  gland,  187 
Tumors  oyer  parotid  gland,  188 
Tumors,  malignant,  of  mamma,  864 
Tumors  external  to  the  mamma,  366 
Tumors  oTer  thyroid  gland,  285 
Tumors  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  368 
Tumors  of  the  uterus,  374,  381 
Tumors,  fibrous,  of  the  uterus,  881 
Tumors  of  spermatic  cord,  579 
Tumors,  hard,  of  orbital  parietes,  89 
Tunica  vaginalis  testis,  hydrocele  of,  571 
Tunica  vaginalis,  haematocele  of,  577 
Tympanum,  perforation  of,  242 

Ulcer  of  the  anus,  417 
Ulcer  and  exfoliation  of  the  palate,  199 
Ulcer,  cancerous,  of  the  nose,  173 
Ulcer  after  arteriotomy,  31 
Ulcer  of  the  cornea,  124 
Ulcer,  malignant,  of  the  scalp,  81 
Ulcer,  phagedoenic,  530 
Ulcer,  sloughing,  530 
Ulcer,  simple  venereal,  524 
Ulcer,  venereal,  with  elevated  edges,  527 
Ulcers  of  the  lips,  192 
Ulcers  of  the  lips,  malignant,  193 
Ulcers,  mercurio-syphilitic,  174 
Ulcers  of  nostrils,  171 
Ulcers  of  the  tonsils,  222 
Ulcers  of  the  tongue,  213 
Ulceration  of  cervix  uteri,  608 
Ulceration  of  the  larynx,  271 
Ulceration,  simple,  of  Schneidcrian  mem- 
brane, 171 
Ulceration,  tubercular,  of  windpipe,  272 
Ulna,  dislocation  of,  328 
Ulna,  dislocation  of,  at  the  elbow,  328 
Ulna,  dislocation  of,  at  the  wrist,  331 
Ulna,  fracture  of,  317 
Ulnar  artery,  dcligation  of,  293 
Umbilical  hernia,  409 
Ununited  tendo  Achillis,  674 
Urethra,  affections  of,  549 
Urethra,  false  passage  in,  555 
Urethra,  hssmaturia  from  the,  493 
Urethra,  imperforate,  589 
Urethra,  laceration  of,  564 
Urethra,  stricture  of,  549 
Urethra,  vascular  excrescence  in,  594 
Urethral  calculus,  483 
Urethral  extravasation  of  urine,  503 
Urethro-vaginal  fistula,  601 
Uric  calculus,  447 
Uric  deposit,  438 

Uric  or  xanthic  oxide  calculus,  450 
Uric  diathesis,  440 
Urinary  calculi,  436 


Urinary  calculi,  formation  and  varieties  of, 

440 
Urinary  deposits,  tests  of,  436 
Urinary  fistula,  563 

Urinary  infiltration  after  lithotomy,  478 
Urine,  characters  of  the,  436 
Urine,  extravasation  of,  502 
Urine,  incontinence  of,  498 
Urine,  mucous,  437 
Urine,  pathology  of,  436 
Urine,  retention  of,  495 
Urine,  retention  of,  in  the  female,  500 
Urine,  vesical  extravasation  of.  502 
Urine,  urethral  extravasation  of,  503 
Urinous  abscess,  562 
Uterus,  cancer  of,  622 
Uterus,  cauliflower  excrescence  of,  621 
Uterus,  corroding  ulcer  of,  621 
Uterus,  displacements  of,  616 
Uterus,  fibrous  tumors  of,  381 
Uterus,  inversion  of,  612 
Uterus,  malignant  disease  of,  621 
Uterus,  removal  of  neck  of,  620 
Uterus,  polypi  of,  018 
Uterus,  prolapsus  of,  614 
Uvula,  oedema  of  the,  221 
Uvula,  elongation  of,  221 
Uvula  and  tonsils,  affections  of  the,  221 

Vapnitis,  607 

Vagina,  foreign  bodies  in,  604 

Vagina,  imperforate,  603 

Vagina,  obliteration  of,  603 

Vagina,  plugging  of,  606 

Vagina,  polypi  of,  618 

Vagina,  prolapsus  of,  604 

Vagina,  stricture  of,  603 

Vaginal  hernia,  409 

Vaginal  rectocele,  604 

Vaginal  cystocele,  604 

Vaginal  fistula,  595 

Variocele,  677 

Vein,  jugular,  opening  of,  252 

Velosynthesis,  196 

Venereal  disease,  514 

Venereal  disease,  general  view  of,  588 

Venereal  ulcer  with  elevated  edges,  527 

Venereal  ulcer,  simple,  624 

Venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  295 

Venesection,  accidents  of,  296  . 

Venesection  in  the  neck,  252 

Ventral  hernia,  409 

Ventro-inguinal  hernia,  405 

VertebrsB,  caries  of  the,  341 

Vertebrae,  cervical,  disease  of,  286 

Vertebras,  continuous  absorption  and  simple 

ulceration  in  bodies  of,  841 
Vertebrae,  diseases  of,  341 
Vertebne,  interstitial  absorption   of  bodies 

of,  341 
Vesical  extravasation  of  urine,  502 
Vesical  calculus,  434 
Vesical  calculus,  palliation  of,  483 
Vesical  calculus,  treatment  of,  558 
Vesico-vaginal  fistula,  595 


Whitlow,  298  WomidB  of  the  longae,  213 

Wiodidpe,  disauaa  of.  2SS  WHst,  unpoUtioa  of,  6SI 

WiDdpipe,  foreign  bodies  in,  258  Wrist  and  litnd,  ftffeetionB  of,  i 

Windpipe,  pusing  of  tubtg  into  th«,  276         Wriat,  diilocatioa  of,  380 
Windpipe,  stricture  of  the,  273  Wrist,  rcsecUon  of,  SOB 

Windpipe,  tubercoltr  uloeration  of,  272  Writers'  cr&mp,  801 

Wounds  of  the  bowels,  869  I  Wrj-neck,  S62 

Wounds  of  the  brain,  60  , 
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gery.— Ferb««*«  Rtview. 

Dr.  Brittan  has  performed  his  task  of  translator  and  editor  with  much  Judgment  The  deaeriptlone  are 
perfectly  clear  and  explieii;  and  the  author's  occasional  orolpsions  of  iropoiiant  operations  proposed  bv 
BiWak  angeeoeenjadieioiialyaBpplisd  in  brief  notes.— AMiee/OesiCts.  ^^ 
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Witli  uumeront  liluetrationt* 

The  author  of  thit  work  hat  devoted  several  yeara  to  its  preparation,  and  has  endeavored  ts 
render  it  complete  and  thorough  on  all  points  connected  with  the  important  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  original  illustrations,  presenting  the  natural  and  pathoio- 
gical  anatomy  of  the  parts  under  consideration,  instruments,  modes  of  operation.  Ice.  kc,  ssd  la 
Biechanical  execution  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  yet  issued  from  tbe  American  preis. 

Dr.  Gro«s  ha*  brought  ail  his  leaminif,  experience,  tacU  and  judrmeni  to  the  ta«k.  and  ha*  prc^fuc^  a 
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and  Special  Fonnularv     Tran^latrd  by  Sidney  Donne.  M.  D.     Fourth  rd  lion.     1  vol.  '■vo.     :;4'»  pn 
DURLaCHF.R  on  corns,  Bl'.NIONS.  &c.— A  TreHtj*!*  on  Corns.  liunron».  the  Dibca^es  of  Na.:*  «-.d 

the  (jrneral  Mana^mentof  the  Feet.    In  one  l:2ino.  volume,  cloth.    1:M  pi> 
GUrilRlK  ON  THK  BLADDKR.  &c.— The  Anatomy  oi  the  Bladder  and  Urethra. and  ihcTreauifMof  uw 

Olttirupi'OH''  lo  wh.rh  iho-e  lUx^asft*  htv  ijaMe.     In  one  vol.  ^vo.     l."H»  pp. 
LA  WRKNCK  ON  RUl* TUKES.— A  Treatise  on  Ruptures,  from  the  fitlh  London  Edition.    In  one  txo, toL 

ihe**^.    4rA)  pp. 
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A  ITEW  TBZT-BOOK  ON  SXTRGERT— (Now  Ready.)  / 

THE  PRMCIPLES  AHD  TRACTICE  OF  SUR8ERY.  ^ 

BY  WILLIAM  PIRRIE,  F.R.S.E., 

Regiot  Profefior  of  Surgery  in  the  Uiiivertity  of  Aberdeen. 

Edited,  by  JOHN  NEILL,  M.  D., 

DeiDoiutratorof  Anatomy  in  the  Uniyrrsity  ofPennnylvaniiL,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Medical 

Intiitttte  of  Philadelphia,  fte. 

In  one  very  handaoroe  octa?q  volnme,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illaatrationa. 

The  object  of  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  bat  been  to  present  to  the  student  a 
complete  test-book  of  surgery,  embracing  l>oth  the  principles  and  the  practice  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, according  to  the  latest  state  of  scientific  development.  In  accomnlishing  this,  his  aim  has  been 
to  combine  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  conciseness  and  clearness  bi  description,  with  the  elud^ 
dation  of  sound  principles  and  the  modes  of  practice  which  bis  own  experience  and  the  teachings  o% 
tlie  best  authorities  have  shown  to  be  the  roost  successful.  The  Editor  has,  therefore,  found  but 
little  to  add  respecting  European  surgery,  and  his  efforts  consequently  have  been  directed  towards 
introducing  such  improvements  as  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  practitioners  ot  the  United  States, 
and  such  further  information  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  this  country ^ — 
Of  the  very  numerous  illustrations,  the  greater  portion  are  from  preparations  in  the  author's  ma* 
seum,  or  from  patients  under  his  care.  These  have  been  reproduced  with  great  care,  and  the 
whole  is  presented  as  an  original  and  highly  practical  work,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  handsome 
specimen  of  typographical  execution. 

However  well  ii  may  be  adapted  for  a  text-book  (and  in  this  re* pect  it  may  compete  with  ihe  best  of  thvm) 
of  this  much  our  reading  has  coiivinred  us.  thni  as  a  9y»tematic  treaii»e,  it  is  carefully  and  ably  written,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  eummond  a  prominent  poiition  in  ihe  library  of  pracKiioners;  though  not  complete  in  the. 
fullrst  seiipe  of  the  word.  It  neverthelews  furniuhe*  the  student  and  practitioner  with  aa  chaste  and  concise  « 
work  mn  exi»ia  in  our  language.  The  additions  to  the  volume  by  Dr.  Neill,  are  judicious;  and  while  ihcv 
render  it  more  complete,  greatly  enhance  iu  practical  value,  a«  a  work  for  praciiuouers  aud  sludenu.— JV.  x. 
Jqu  rna  1 9f  Mediein*. 

We  know  of  no  other  Hurgical  book  of  a  reasonable  size,  wherein  there  is  so  much  theory  and  practice, 
or  where  subjects  art;  more  soundly  or  clearly  taught. — Ths  Stethoscope. 

Our  impression  is,  that  as  a  manual  for  students,  Pirrie^s  is  the  best  work  exunt.— ITssMnt  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 


ZJBRART  OF  SURGICAL  KNOWLBDGB. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGER7. 

BY  J.   M.   CHELIUS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 

AND  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  ADDITIONAL  NOTES  AND  REFERENCES, 

BY  JOHN  F.  SOUTH. 

Complete  in  three  very  large  octavo  voltimes  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  bound,  with  laisad 

bands  and  double  titles. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  prononnce  it  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  system  of  modern  surgery  with 
•which  V9f  &rt  zcqum'inied.^  Mtdieo-Chirurgieal  Review.  .« 

The  fullest  and  ablest  dinst  extant  of  all  that  relates  to  the  present  ad  vaaeed  stale  of  Sargieal  Pathology.^ 
Jtntnieein  Medieai  Jourruu. 

If  we  were  cQPfiued  to  a  single  work  on  Surgery,  that  work  should  he  Chellns^.— Si.  iMtis  Med.  JoumeU^ 

A!(  complete  as  any  system  of  Su^ery  can  well  he.— Southern  Medieai  and  SurgiteU  JoumaL 

The  most  finished  system  of  Surgery  In  the  English  language.— 1V«if«m  Lancet. 

The  most  learned  snd  complete  systematic  treatise  now  extant.— £<<(n6urg/k  MedieeU  Journal. 

No  work  in  the  Knrlinh  language  comprises  so  large  an  aiifouut  of  information  relative  to  operative  medi- 
eine  and  surgical  pathology. — Medieai  Cfazelte. 

A  complete  encyclopedia  of  surgical  science— a  very  complete  surgical  library— by  far  the  most  complete 
anil  «ciemific  system  of  surgery  in  the  English  language.— iv.  Y.  Journal  qf  Medicine. 

Out*  of  the  most  complete  treatises  on  Surgery  in  the  English  language  —Monthly  Journal  qf  Med.  Science. 

The  most  extensive  and  comprehensive  accountoftheHrtandsoienceof  Surgery  in  our  language.— LufMai 


JONBS  Oy  THB  BVB. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

BY  T.  WHARTON  JONES,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.&c. 

EDITED  BY  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.D.,  Ac. 

la  one  very  neat  volume^  large  royal  12mo.  of  539  pnges,  with  four  plaiesy  plain  or  colored^  aid 

ninety-eight  well  executed  wood-eata. 

MAURY^S  DENTAL  SURGERY.— A  Treatise  on  the  Dental  Art.  founded  on  Actual  Ezperienee.  Illvs- 
irated  by  Ml  liihogrmphic  figures  and  64  wood-cuts.  Translated  by  J.  B.  Savier.  In  1  8vo.  vol.,  sheep.  368  pp. 

DUFTON  ON  THE  EAR.— Fhe  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Deafliess  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  andthe  Treat* 
mentofihe  Deaf  and  Dumb.    One  small  ISmo.  volume.    130  pp. 

SMITH  ON  FRACTURES  —A  Treatise  on  Fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  JoiaU|  and  on  Disloeations.  One 
vol.  Svo.,  with  30O  beautifhl  wood-cats. 
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NBW  AND  MUCH  XMPROVBD  SDITION— (Now  Raii^sr.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PnlCTICAl  SURGERY. 

BY  WILLIAM  FBBGUSSON,  F.R.S., 

ProfeMor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London.  &e-  dtc. 

FOURTH  AMERICAN.  FROM  THE  THIRD  AND  ENLARGED  LONDON  EDITION. 

In  one  large  and  beautifullj  printed  octavo  volume  of  about  seven  baodred  page*,  with  ibi 

hundred  and  ninetj-three  wood  engravings. 

The  present  edition  of  this  favorite  work  will  be  foundirar  superior  to  its  predecetaora,  the  au- 
thor having  need  every  esertion,  not  only  to  bring  it  thoroughly  op  to  the  day  with  all  the  miMt 
recent  observations  and  improvements,  but  also  to  aupply  by  additional  chapter*,  whatever  defi- 
ciencies may  have  formerly  eiisted.  To  avoid  increasinff  unduly  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  vihile 
accommodating  these  additions,  and  the  large  number  ofnew  and  beautiful  illuatratioDU,  the  size 
of  the  page  has  been  increaaed,  and  the  work  is  still  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price,  eel- 
withstanding  a  marked  improvement  in  ita  mechanical  execution^  which  renueraitoae  of  the  band- 
Bomest  volumea  as  yet  presented. 

The  most  importani  auhjeeis  in  connection  with  practical  purfery  which  have  been  more  reeeaily  broeglH 
under  the  notice  of,  and  diacusaed  by,  the  surgeons  ofGreat  Britain, are  fully  and  dispaaaionaicly  coofidrrvd 
by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  that  which  was  before  wanting  has  now  been  supplied,  so  that  we  eaa  mow  look 
upon  it  as  a  work  on  practical  surgery  Instead  of  one  on  operative  surgery  alone,  which  many  have  bnheno 
OMtsidered  it  to  l>e.  And  we  think  the  author  has  shown  a  wise  discretion  in  making  the  addiiioDs  on  rar* 
gieal  disease  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  and  has  very  much  enhanced  its  value ;  A>r.  be- 
sides two  excellent  chspiers  on  the  diseases  of  bones  and  joints,  which  were  warning  before,  he  ha«  headed 
each  chief  section  of  the  work  by  a  general  description  of  the  surgical  disease  and  iujnry  of  thai  region  ot 
the  body  which  Is  treated  of  in  each,  prior  to  en'ering  into  the  coniiideration  of  the  more  sprciai  awrbid  roodi- 
tions  and  their  treatment.    There  is  also,  as  in  former  editions,  a  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  pameuiar  rejcioaft. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  some  of  the  principal  additions  in  this  work.  There  was  some  grouiMl  formerly 
Ibr  the  complaint  before  alluded  to.  that  it  dwelt  looexclusively  on  operative  surgery;  but  this  delirei  i*  how 
reasoved,  and  the  book  is  more  than  ever  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  pracuioiier,  wheibcr  he  conBar* 
himself  more  strictly  to  the  operative  department,  or  follows  «urgery  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale.— JImIs* 
eml  Times  and  GaxeUi, 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  PRACTICAL  SUR6ERY.-(JUST  ISSUED.) 

OPERATIVE    StTRaERir. 

BY  FREDERICK  C.  SKEY,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac 

In  one  very  handaome  octavo  volume  of  over  650  pagea,  with  about  one  handrad  w#od-cnta. 

The  treatise  is.  Indeed,  one  on  operative  surgery,  but  it  is  one  in  which  the  author  throughout  »how#  iliat 
he  is  most  anxious  to  place  operative  surgery  in  its  just  position.  He  has  acted  a»  a  judicion*.  tiut  aot 
partial  friend;  and  while  he  shows  throairhout  thr.t  he  10  able  and  ready  to  perform  any  operation  •rhirHtrie 
exifieiiciefi  and  casualties  of  the  human  frame  may  require,  he  is  mo*i  cautious  in  specifyu»ff  ihr  r•rrule• 
slances  which  in  each  case  iiidicttte  and  contraiiidicaie  operanon.  It  is  indeed  gratif>  ing  to  prrrt-iv^  i<ie 
sound  mid  correct  views  which  Mr.  Skey  enieriains  on  the  subject  of  operations  in  general,  and  ihr  r<*'iti^- 
maiily  tone  in  which  he  impresses  on  readers  the  lessons  which  tie  is  de«irou.<i  to  inculcate.  II ik  work  i«a 
perfect  model  for  the  operating  surgeon,  who  will  learn  from  it  not  only  when  and  how  to  operat*-.  *  m  «ofiie 
more  noble  and  exalted  lessoiis  which  cannot  fail  to  improve  him  as  a  moral  and  social  m^viu.—  EUinburgk 
Mmlieat  and  Surgical  Journal. 

THE    STUDENirS    TEXT-BOOK. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

BY  ROBERT  DRUITT,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

A  New  American,  from  the  last  and  improved  London  Edition. 

Edited  bt  F.  W.  SARGEXT,  M.  D.,  Author  of  "Minor  Surgery/'  &c 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ONE  HUNDRED  AMD  NINETT-THBEE  WOOD  ENURAYiriGS. 

In  one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume  of  576  large  page*. 

From  Pro/tssor  Brainardy  of  Chiea^o^  Illinois. 
I  think  it  the  best  work  of  it«  size,  011  that  fubjeci,  in  the  laiiguajie. 

From  Professor  Riven,  of  Providenet^  Rhode  Island, 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  it  »ince  iin  fir^t  republication  iu  this  coiuiry,  and  the  nniTeraai  praise  it  kaa 
received  1  think  well  merited. 

From  Prqfessor  May.  of  Washington^  D.  C. 
Permit  me  to  express  my  tatisfactioii  at  the  republication  in  so  improved  a  form  of  this  moat  valuable  work. 
I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  text- books  ever  issued. 

From  Prqftssor  MtCook^  qfBaltimor§. 
I  cannot  withhold  my  approval  of  its  merits,  or  the  expression  that  no  work  is  better  snited  to  the  wants 
of  the  siudenu    1  shall  commend  it  to  my  elates,  and  make  it  my  chief  textbook. 

A    NEW    MINOR    SURGERY. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  POINTS  OF  MINOR  SURQERf. 

BY  P.  W.  SARGENT,  M.D. 

In  one  handtome  rojal  12mo.  volume  of  nearly  400  pagee,  with  128  wood-cote. 

From  Pr^essor  Gilbert^  Philadelphia. 
Embracing  the  smaller  details  of  surgerv,  which  are  illnstrated  by  very  accttrate  engreTinga.  the  w«fk 
Weomes  one  of  very  great  importance  to  the  practitioner  in  the  performance  of  hit  daily  4aiieaw  aanee  eiMi 
bifermaitou  ia  rarely  round  in  the  general  works  on  turgery  now  in  aae. 
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The  great  Atiaa  of  Surgloal  Anatomy— (Now  Complete.) 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BY  JOSEPH  MACLISE,  Surgeon. 

IN  OKE  VOLUME,  VERT  LA  RGB  UIPERIAL  QUARTO, 

With  Sixty-eight  large  and  splendid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  style,  and  beautifully  colored. 
Containing  one  hundred  and  ninety  FigureM,  many  of  them  the  nze  of  Uft, 


TOOSTHSm  WITH  COPIOUS  UPLAXATOET  LSTTBE-PmSM. 

Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  being  one  of  the  beat  executed  and  cheapest  surgical 

works  as  yet  issued  in  the  country. 

.  Thiff  great  work  beitig  now  concluded,  the  publishers  confidently  present  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  profession  as  worthy  in  every  respect  o(  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No  compleie 
work  of  the  kind  has  yet  bc«n  punlished  in  the  Engliish  !ang;iiage,  and  it  therefore  will  i^upply 
a  want  lonsr  felt  in  thi^  country  oi  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy 
to  which  the  student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer,  to  ascertain  the  exact  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  various  portions  ofthe  human  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  ihe  surface,  as  well 
as  their  abnormal  deviations.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  absence  of 
anatomical  material,  and  to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident, 
while  the  price  of  the  book,  notwithstanding  the  large  size,  beauty,  aud  finish  of  the  very  nu- 
merous illustrations,  is  so  low  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession. 
The  publishers  therefore  confidently  anticipate  a  very  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent 
work. 

Notwithstanding  the  short  time  in  which  this  work  has  been  before  the  profession,  it  has 
received  the  unanimous  approbation  of  all  who  have  examined  it.  From  among  a  very  large 
number  of  commendatory  notioea  with  which  they  have  been  favored,  the  publishers  select  the 
following : — 


From  Prof.  D.  Gilbtrtf  Philadelphia, 

Allow  me  to  SHV,  gentlemen,  that  tha  thanks  of 
the  profession  at  large,  in  this  country  are  due  to 
you  for  the  republication  of  this  admirable  work 
of  Maclise.  The  precise  relationship  of  the  organs 
in  the  regions  displayed  is  so  peiTeet,  that  even 
those  who  have  daily  access  to  the  dissecting-room 
may,  by  consulting  this  work,  enliven  and  cimfirm 
their  anatomical  knowledge  prior  to  an  operation. 
But  it  is  to  the  thousands  or  practitioners  of  our 
country  who  cannot  enjoy  these  advantages  that 
the  perusal  of  those  plates,  with  their  concise  and 
accurate  descriptions,  will  prove  of  infinite  value. 
These  have  supplied  a  desideratum,  which  will 
ensble  them  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portant  structures  involved  in  their  surgical  eases, 
thus  establishing  their  self-confidence,  aud  ena- 
bling them  to  undertake  operative  procedures  with 
every  assurance  of  success.  And  as  all  the  practi- 
cal departments  in  medicine  rest  upon  the  same 
basis,  and  are  enriched  from  the  same  sources,  1 
need  hardly  add  that  this  work  should  be  found  in 
the  library  of  every  practitioner  in  the  land. 

From  Prof.  Gibson^  Riehmoudf  Va» 

Excellent  as  are  the  previous  numbers,  the  pre- 
sent one  fur  surpasses  them,  and  indeed  is  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
plates  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  the  Urethra  and 
Bladder  are  superb. 

From  Prof.  McClintothy  Philadtlphia. 

I  reaard  it  as  the  best  book  on  the  subject  ever 
publisned  in  this  country.  I  have  recommended  it 
to  the  gentlemen  of  crar  classes,  many  of  whom, 
after  procuring  it,  have  thanked  me  for  the  advice. 

From  Prof.  Belhuntf  Trinity  Collegtf  Toronto. 

The  work  is  exceedingly  well  brought  nut,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  your  estnblisbment. 
It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  it  to 
all  my  professional  friends  and  pupils. 

From  Prof.  Kimball^  PiUMjUld^  Moit. 

I  have  examined  these  numbers  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction,  and  feel  birand  to  say  that  they 
are  aiuwether  the  most  perfect  and  satiaOietory 
pUtea  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen. 


From  Prof.  Richardsony  Univtrsitf  of  Toronto, 

No  commendation  is  necessary  from  me  to  secure 
for  it  a  wide  circulation,  for  it  has  obtained,  both 
in  Britain  and  America,  the  most  marked  approbo- 
ium;  and  upon  examination  it  will  commend  itself 
to  all  for  the  clearness,  fidelity,  and  beauty  of  the 
platea,  and  the  able  descriptions  of  the  letter-presa. 

From  Prof.  Brainard.  Chicago ^  HI. 

The  work  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  use 
both  of  students  and  practitioners,  being  sufficiently 
extensive  for  practical  purposes,  without  being  so 
expensive  as  to  pluce  it  beyond  their  reach.  Such 
a  work  was  a  desideratum  in  this  country,  and  I 
shall  not  fail  to  recommend  it  to  those  within  tha 
sphere  of  my  acquaintance. 

From  Prof.  P.  F.  JP««,  Avgustaf  Qa. 

I  consider  this  work  a  great  acquisition  to  my 
library,  and  shall  take  pleoaure  in  recommendii^p 
it  on  all  suitable  occasions. 

From  Prof.  PtatUt^  Bmniwitk^  Jfe. 

The  sectwd  part  more  than  fulfils  the  promise 
held  out  by  the  first,  ao  far  as  the  beauty  of  the  il- 
lustrations is  concerned  ;  and,  respecting  m)r  opin- 
ion of  the  value  of  the  work,  so  far  as  it  has 
advanced,  I  need  add  nothing  to  what  I  have  pra- 
viuusly  expressed  to  you. 

From  Prof.  (vtMUi,  Ann  Arbor,  Miek, 

The  plates  in  your  edition  of  Maclise  answer, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  exhibiting 
it  and  recommending  it  to  my  class. 

From  Prof.  Bivtrt,  Providenet^  R.  I. 
The  pUies  illustrative  of  Hernia  are  the  most 
satialkctory  I  have  ever  met  with. 

From  Pr^.  S.  D,  Gross,  Louisville,  JTjr. 

The  work,  as  far  as  it  has  progressed,  is  moat 
admirable,  and  cannot  fail,  when  eoropieted,  to 
form  a  most  valuable  ecHitribution  to  the  literature 
of  our  profession.  It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure 
to  recommend  it  to  the  pnpUs  of  the  univarsity  of 
LouisvUle. 
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From  Pro/.  R.L.  Howard,  ColumbuM  Ohio. 

In  all  respects,  the  first  number  is  the  bccinoing 
of  a  moat  excellent  work,  filling  completely  whut 
might  be  considered  hitherto  a  vacuum  in  surgical 
literature.  For  myself,  in  behalf  of  the  medieal 
profession,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
this  truly  elegimt  and  meritorious  work.  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  meet  with  a  reody  and  ex- 
tensive sale.  I  have  spoken  of  it  in  the  highest 
terms  to  my  class  and  my  professional  brethren. 

From  Pro/.OranvilU  8,  Pattison,  N.  7. 

The  profession,  in  my  opininn,  owe  yon  many 
thanks  for  the  puolication  of  this  beautiful  work — 
a  work  which,  in  the  correctness  of  its  exhibitioni 
<if  Surgical  Anatomy,  is  not  surpassed  hy  any 
with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  lithographic  plates  have  been 
executed  and  colored  is  alike  honorable  to  your 
house  and  to  the  arts  in  the  United  States. 

Pirom  Pro/.  J.  F,  Jfay,  Wtukingtonj  D.  C, 

Having  examined  the  work  I  am  pleased  to  add 
my  testimony  to  its  correctness,  and  to  its  value 
as  a  work  of  reference  by  the  surgeon. 

From  Pro/.  Ald^  JfarjJk,  Albanyf  N.  T. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  think  the  design 
and  execution  of  the  work  admirable,  and,  at  the 

I»roper  time  in  my  course  of  lectures,  I  shall  ex- 
libit  it  to  the  class,  and  give  it  a  reconuneadation 
worthy  of  its  great  merit. 

From  H.  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  Philadtlphia, 

Permit  me  to  express  my  gratification  at  the 
execution  of  Machse's  Surgical  Anatomy.  The 
plates  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  lithoeraphs  that 
I  have  seen  of  u  medical  character,  and  the  color- 
ing of  this  number  cannot,  I  think,  be  improved. 
Kstimating  highly  the  contents  of  the  work.  I  shall 
continue  to  recommend  it  to  my  class  as  I  have 
heretofore  done. 

From  Profy,  J.  M.  Bush,  Lexington,  JCy. 

I  am  delighted  with  both  the  plan  and  execution 
of  the  work,  and  shall  take  all  occasions  to  recom- 
mend it  to  my  private  pupils  and  public  classes. 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy that  has  come  under  our  observation.  We 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  stu- 
dent, in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  diss-c- 
tion.  A  careful  study  of  these  plates,  und  of  the 
commentaries  on  them,  would  almost  make  an 
anatomist  of  a  diligent  student.  And  to  one  who 
has  studied  anatomy  by  dissection,  this  work  is 
iDvaluiihle  ns  a  perpetual  remembrancer,  in  mat- 
tprsof  knowleilge  tliat  may  fVtp  from  the  memory. 
The  practitioner  can  scarcely  ccmsider  himself* 
equipped  for  the  duties  of  his  professinn  withmit 
such  a  work  as  this,  and  this  has  no  rival,  in  his 
library.  In  those  sudden  emergencies  that  so 
often  arise,  and  which  require  the  instantaneous 
command  of  minute  anatomical  knowledge,  a  work 
of  this  kind  keeps  the  details  of  the  dissecting- nmm 
perpetually  fresh  in  the  memory.  We  appeal  to 
our  readers,  whether  any  one  can  justifiably  un- 
dertake the  practice  of  medicine  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  jjive  all  neeill'ul  as.sistance,  in  all  matters 
demnndinsr  immediate  relief.  We  repeat  that  no 
medical  library,  however  large,  can  be  complete 
without  Maclise's  Surgical  Anatomy.  The  Ame- 
rican edition  is  well  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  proresttion,  and  should  command,  among  them, 
un  extensive  sale.  The  investment  of  the  amount 
of  the  cost  of  this  work  will  prove  to  he  a  very 
profitable  one,  and  if  practitioners  would  qualify 
themselves  thoroughly  with  such  important  know- 
ledge as  is  conuiined  in  works  of  this  kind,  there 
would  be  fewer  of  them  sighing  for  emploviuent. 
The  medical  profession  should  spring  tf'wanls  such 
un  opportunity  as  is  presented  in  this  republica- 
tion, to  encourage  frequent  repetitions  of  American 
enterprise  of  this  kind.— TAs  WestMrn  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery, 


One  of  the  gr^iLtest  artiaiie  triumphs  of  the  art 
in  Surgical  Anatomy .—i?rilM4,40ieric«s  Meduai 
Jomrmal, 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  elegaat  praetirsi 
works  on  anatomy  ever  published.— I.o«4aa  Lmnui. 


Too  ranch  cannot  be  said  in  its  pmise ;  indeed, 
we  have  not  language  to  do  it  justice. — Ohio  Mtdi" 
eat  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  admirnble  surgical  atlas  we  have 
seen.  To  the  practitioner  deprived  of  demoniitr9- 
tive  dissections  upon  the  human  subject,  it  is  aa 
invaluable  companion. — N.  J.  Medical  JUporuw. 

The  most  accurately  engraved  and  beautifully 
colored  plates  we  have  ever  sees  in  an  Amerieaa 
book — one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  wucks 
ever  published.— fifj^aio  Medual  JourmeU. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegaatlr  printed,  so  well 
illustrated,  and  so  useful  a  work,  is  udfered  at  as 
moderate  a  price. — Charleston  Medicai  Jommal. 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  superioritv  which  plaev 
them  almost  beyond  the  reach  or  eutnpetititv.— 
MedictU  Examiner, 

Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a 
work  of  this  kind  within  reach.— SemAsns  Medieal 
and  Surgical  Journal, 

No  such  lithographic  illustrations  of  surgieal 
regions  have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  girea«— 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

As  a  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.Macliaehas  proba- 
blv  no  superior. — British  aatf  Foreign  Medif- 
Chirurgical  Review. 

Of  great  value  to  the  student  engaged  in  dissect- 
ing, and  to  the  surgeon  at  a  distanee  fri^m  the 
means  of  keeping  up  his  anatomical  knowledge.— 
Medical  Times, 

All  that  can  be  desired  or  expected. — Ameriemn 
Mtdicat  Journal. 

The  mechanical  execution  cannot  be  excelled. — 
Tramylvania  Medical  Journal. 

A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  r<f  aecu 
racy  and  cheapness  in   the  English  language.^— 
N.  I.  Journal  o/ Medicine. 

To  all  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  their 
profession,  such  a  work  is  almost  indis|>ensable.— 
Dublin  Quarterlp  Medical  Journal. 

No  practitioner  whose  means  will  admit  should 
fail  to  possess  it. — Ranking^s  Abstract. 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  uf 
immense  value. — N.  Y.  Medical  Gazeue. 

We  are  extremely  gratified  to  announce  tn  the 
profession  the  completion  of  this  truly  ninrnifii*(-nt 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  certainly  standu  uart- 
valled,  both  for  accuracy  of  drawin?.  beanrv  <m' 
c<doring,  and  all  the  requisite  explanntiooii  ft'  the 
subject  in  hand.  To  the  puldishers.  the  pr<'{'rs»i.}n 
in  America  is  deeply  indebted  for  placing  sur.i  a 
valuable,  such  a  uset'ul  work,  at  its  diMjiosni,  n:.  J 
at  such  a  moderate  price.  It  is  one  *>(  ti.r  m  »: 
finished  and  cmnplete  pictures  of  Surgical  Au'it.>- 
my  ever  offered  to  tne  prt»fession  of  America. 
With  these  plates  before  them,  the  student  nnJ 
practitioner  can  never  be  at  a  loss,  under  ilif  m-  -iit 
desperate  circumstances.  We  d«»  ndt  intend  thr»« 
for  commonplace  compliments.  We  ore  smeere; 
because  we  know  the  work  will  be  fonnd  invalua- 
ble to  the  young,  no  less  than  the  old.  surgniD. 
We  have  not  s|mce  to  point  out  its  be.iutiec.  «cd 
its  merits;  but  we  speok  of  it  rm  matM'.  as  a 
whole,  and  strongly  urge — especially  thosr.  vho, 
from  their  p<ieition,  may  be  debarred  the  prii  ileee 
and  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  fresh  subvert,  to 
furnish  themselves  with  the  entira  srork. — The 
New  Orleems  MediteU  amd  Surgieai  Jomtmal. 
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NBW  AND  SNLARaSD  BDITXON,  MUCH  IBCPROVBD.  / 

PRINCIPLES~OF   SURGERY. 

BY  JAMES  MILLER,  P.  R.  8.  E.,  * 

PiofeMorof  Httrfery  in  tlie  Univertity  of  Edinburgh. 
Third  American,  from  tlie  Second  and  Revised  E^dinborf^^li  Edition. 

Reyised,  with  Additions,  Br  F.  W.  SARGENT,  M.  D., 

Author  of  **  Minor  Surgery,^  fte. 
In  one  large  and  very  beantifol  octavo  volume,  of  leven  hundred  and  (ifly-two  pagea, 

WITH  TWO  HUNDRBD  AND  FORTY  EXQUISITB  ILLUSTRATIOIte  ON  WOOD. 

The  publishera  have  endeavored  to  render  the  preaent  edition  of  thia  work,  in  every  point  of  me- 
chanical execution,  worthy  of  its  very  high  reputation,  and  they  confidently  preaent  it  to  the  pro- 
fession as  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet  issued  in  this  country. 

This  edhion  ia  far  superior,  both  in  the  abundance  and  quality  of  ita  material,  to  any  of  the  preceding. 
We  hope  it  will  be  ezientively  read,  and  the  sound  prineiplea  which  are  herein  taught  treasured  up  for  Aitnre 
appiiCHtion.  The  work  takes  rank  with  Watson**  Practice  of  Physic;  it  certainly  does  not  fall  behind  thxt 
great  worlbin  soundness  of  principle  or  depth  of  reasoning  and  research.  No  physician  wh6  values  his  repu- 
tation, or  serlcA  the  interests  of  his  clients,  can  acquit  himself  before  his  Ood  and  the  world  without  making 
himself  familiar  with  (he  sound  and  philosophical  views  developed  in  the  foregoing  book.— iVeto  OrUang 
Mf'iical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Withoatdoobi  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  principles  of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  in  any  language. 
This  opinion,  deliberaielv  formed  after  a  careful  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no  cause  to  change 
on  examining  the  second.  This  edition  has  undergone  thorough  revision  by  the  author  ;  many  expressions 
hnve  been  modified,  and  a  mass  of  new  matter  introduced.  The  hook  is  got  op  in  the  finest  style,  and  ia 
an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  typography  in  our  country.— CAaW<«fon  Medical  Journal  and  Review. 

We  recommend  it  to  both  student  and  practitioner,  feeling  assured  that  as  it  now  comes  to  us,  it  presents 
the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  modern  doctrines  of  the  principles  of  surgery  to  be  found  in  any 
volume  in  any  language. — N.  Y.  Journal  qf  Medicine. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THB  PRAOTICB  OF  SURGBRY. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  of  496  pagea. 


KBVr  AND  MUCH  IBiPROVED  EDITION— (Nearly  Raady.) 
LAWRENOE'8   GREAT  WORK   ON   THE  EYE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  E7E. 

BY  W.  LAWRENCE,  F.R.S. 

Third  American  Edition^  greatly  enlarged,  with  over  200  Illustrations. 

BY  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.D. 

Surgeon  to  Wills  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  ftc. 

In  one  very  large  and  handaome  octavo  vcrfume. 

This  work,  by  far  the  largest  and  moat  eoroprehenaive  on  the  subject  within  reach  of  the  pro- 
fession in  this  country,  will  receive  an  entire  reviaion  on  the  part  of  the  editor.    Brought  up  in  this 
manner  to  the  most  advanced   state  of  science,  and  presenting  an  equal  improvement  over  its 
predecesaora  aa  regards  mechanical  execution,  it  ia  confidently  presented  as  worthy  of  the  extended  / 
reputation  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  EAR— (Jiut  Ready.) 

A    PRACTICAL   TREATISE 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

BY  W.  R.  WILDE, 

Surgeon  to  St  Markka  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital.  Dublin. 

In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volnme,  with  illuatrationa. 

60  little  ia  generally  known  jn  thia  country  concerning  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of 
aural  afTectiona,  that  a  practical  and  acientific  work  on  that  aubject,  from  a  practitioner  of  Mr*. 
Wilde'a  great  experience,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  benefit,  by  attracting  attention  to 
thia  obscure  claaa  of  diaeaaea,  which  too  fVequently  escape  attention  antil  past  relief.  The  immense 
number  of  caaea  which  have  come  under  Mr.  Wilde's  obaervation  for  many  years,  have  afl\>rded 
him  opportunities  rarely  enjoyed  for  investigating  thia  branch  of  medical  aciencoy  and  hia  wo|k 
may  therefore  be  regarded  aa  of  the  higheat  authority. 


..HUJtAN  1  A.- N  A,  T  Q ICX 

BY   JON^SS   Q;UAIN,.  M.D. 

FROM    THE    FIFTH    LONDON    EDITION. 

KttfBbBT 

BIGHABD  QVADS[..Jf.:Bi,fLiAKi>ym3MH  SSlASSJSi,  M.D.,  9.8.8, 

Pi>fti>fi  M  AaalM^  aad  P^iriol«gy<bi  ITaiMni^  CoUaga,  LaaiiB. 
ABTItBD..  WITH  HOT.BS  AaS-AnniTlOMfl. 

BY  JOSEPH  LEIDY,  M.  D. 

iiHiiiy  xiiivnrawi  mm  (ypvr  fivv  Bmono 

»•  one  of  Um  boit-MmMhioM  of  the  pi«Mid-iW0  of  aaaia 

■ritiolMiMMiAiathojBB0ithlaa|:M9**'>i^0<>*>*^**<  

iai»of|OMnl  ood  ipoewl  UMieaiy  M  tUik   Qr  tke  auMNintt  this  work 
i4  ■•  «iadfMni  Ubmry  eoa  bo  ocaipiow  wtalMit  tL^Tfti  il&  T.  Jwimolo^J 

if  ■oworkwbtehwowooldiooooroaetoiboboadoofoyotrioiiffifcioi 

htfoo  Umo  8horp«r  aod  Qnolo^A  Anaiooiyw— n<  IWiNim  Jwamol^lMfatK  flo4  Bmfam$, 
[iiMf  oowbongudpil  •■  iho  mom ooaploio  •%!  bo*  potted  op  orott  oa  oMdioaiy-bi  Ihol 
nboNMUidponkiloflTileblB  lenorol «— ioomt.— Wt  rtirlimii  JMhol  Ikmntml. 


■  to  tbo  teothor.pffoeiitioao^ 
■■rf  Ihoifail  ftiimeT 

.   »W^J>0  WbO  Wllh  OO  OKIeml^Otyyuiii  ^m  ^m—— — yt  TW  awwe^— 

ihMlMWO  ewoff  ImmU  Unm ibo EmSa or  A^arigoB  Pieifc-nf  JT.  Wl  Ifirfff  f  eiirf 

wo  bolioTO  that  ooy  eoBBtry  ■  V^taoM  j  ho  ohBllioiid  lo  pm 
olOBr,  aad  to  (tall  Bpon  BlMaqportoai  lupin^^BHtisk  om  Famifn 


IMaqportoaiUNpiot.— JMM  OMtf  Wmmgn  MbUn  Ck9Mrgigmi  EnUm. 
li  M  iodeod  m  work  eolOBl«ied  to  niako  bb  era  ip  ■mitiwBicel  findj,  br  plaeiag  belbre  the  wdiiai  fory  <•■ 
paitaMiitofbiiaeioaeo,wtthaYiewlolhOKlMl«o&iportBBooof  oaeh;  aad  aoddlHUly  hawi  ihi  difciwi 
porta  boca  JBim  ■laioaa,  that  ao  poa  who  Malroi.ihia  ^W  tbohaaiairftoyadioawilLkaiiMiflai'  have  aay  ti- 

fraaai  aTwhoSSraieBitTitoH^^ 

S,ha  will  ind  bofo  a  work  at  oaoa  la  ufmrubrnilia  aad  praoiiaal  oa  to  dofeBd  hii  ham  exeli 
iaaobaad.aBdpodaBtnroathe  otbOTd— JHoalMif  JwirBai  mmd  Jbtn^nct  ^ftks  ittdiaU  Htimm 
Wa  have  aobaeitaiioaUiroeoainMBduiff  this  treasiPaoaaaaioaqr  as  Ibo  aoat  oooipfcstooa  ifcat 
the  BaglMi  JMfiqig i  HJ*  *^^^**y  <*"**  ^tfBP^,  '?.?*XJlfg*JPH^^'J*.*?Jy.!^^ *****  ^  ^ 

AdBtirably  ealealaiad  «a  AMI  the  oldoel  fbr  whiob  U  ia  iaieadad^  JVMiiMtel  JlMKeai 

The  moat  eompMe  Treaiite  on  Anaiomy  in  the  Engiith  tmnfoafe.— JTrffn^nrfA  Jferffaal  Jbunuil. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  English  lanfoag e  to  be  preferred  to  Dr.  Quain^s  Eleaienta  of 


THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY. 
HBW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION— aUST  I88UEIX) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY, 

GENERAL    AND    SPEdlAL. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  M.  D. 

FOURTH   AMERICAN   FROM  THE  LAST  ENGLISH   EDITION. 
EDITED  BY  PAUL  B.  GODDARD.  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

WITH   TWO  HUlfDRBD  AND  FIFTY   1LLU9TRAT10P8. 

BeaotifUIly  priated,  in  one  large  octaro  rolume  of  nearly  aiz  handred  pagea. 

In  many,  if  not  all  the  Colleges  ofthe  Union,  it  has  become  a  standard  tcx^book.  This,  oritBRir.lt  vofleisBtJy 
ezpresffive  of  its  ▼aino.  A  work  very  desirable  to  the  siodt^nt;  one,  the  poseesaton  of  which  will  greatly 
fheilitate  his  proffres*  in  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy.— -iVne  York  /oumml  of  Modiein^. 

lu  suihor  ranks  with  the  highest  on  Anatomy.—SowMsrw  Mtdieml  and  Surgicml  JntrnmL 

It  offers  to  the  student  all  the  aansmnee  that  ean  be  expected  ftoes  suoh  a  work.— Jrwteoi  Kxmmimtr. 

The  most  complete  and  conTciiient  maneal  for  the  siadent  we  possess.— JawrieanJSHrrMsi^Jfflrf.  Srunn. 

In  every  respect  this  work,  as  an  anatomical  guide  for  the  student  and  pracutioner,  bmHu  oar 
aad  BMot  decided  pralee.— Xendsn  Msdieoi  Gosstts. 


PHINdPLES  OF  PHTSIGIiOGT, 

GENERAL    AND    COMPARATIVE. 
Br  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D^ 

NSW  AND  IMPEOVSD  IDITION. — (PREPARING.) 
In  one  very  baodsome  octa?o  Tolane,  with  aevoral  hondrod  beaaltfal  w 
ktiu\ymagaififtea&woTk.  In  Itself  a  perlbet  pbytiologieal  aca^y^  RMMNg^ 
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HORNER'S    ANATOMY. 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  HORNER,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anaiomy  in  the  Univeraily  of  Pennsylvunia,  fte. 

nOHTH  SDinON. 
EXTBmiFSLT  KSVISBD  AlfO  MODirxCD  TO    1851. 

In  two  large  octavo  volnmet,  handtomely  printed,  with  teveral  hundred  Ulasfrationa. 

This  work  hat  enjoyed  a  thorongh  and  laborioas  revision  on  the  part  of  the  author,  with  the 
view  ofbriogUig  it  fully  up  to  the  existing  state  ofknowledge  on  the  subject  of  general  and  special 
anatomy.  To  adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  he  has  introduced  a  large  number 
of  additions]  wood-engravings,  illustrative  of  the  objects  described,  while  the  publishers  have  en- 
deavored M  render  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  worthy  of  the  extended  reputation  which 
it  has  aoajlred.    The  demand  which  has  carried  it  to  an  EIGHTH  EDITION  is  a  sufficient  evidence 


red  m 

aoiUBn 

fSBt 


of  the  vmb  of  the  work,  and  ofi^s  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  profesaional  reader. 

■f"  

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HUMiN  BODY. 

BY  HENRY  H.  SMITH,  M.D.,  &o. 

UMDER   TBI  SUFSRYISIOir   OF 

WILLIAM  E.   HORNER,   M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifly  beaitifhl  figuree. 

With  the  view  of  extending  the  sale  of  this  beautifully  executed  and  complete  "Aiatomieal  Atlas,"  the 
publishers  have  prepared  a  new  edition,  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  page,  thus  materialy  reducing  its  eost, 
and  enabling  them  to  present  it  at  a  price  about  forty  per  cent,  lower  than  former  editiois,  while, at  the  same 
time,  the  execution  of  each  plate  is  in  no  respeet  deteriorated,  and  not  a  single  figure  isomiued. 

These  figures  are  well  selected,  and  presem  a  complete  and  accurate  represenu^ion  of  that  wonderfhl 
ftibric.  the  human  body.  The  plan  of  this  Alias,  which  renders  itsopeculiarlyconvenbnt  for  the  student,  and 
hs  superb  artisiical  execution,  have  been  already  pointed  out.  We  must  congratulatrthe  student  upon  the 
completion  of  this  Atlas,  as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  aipeared ;  and  we  nrast 
add,  the  very  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  **got  up"  is  so  creditable  to  ihe  coujtiry  as  to  be  fiatteriag 
10  our  national  pride. — American  Medical  Journal. 


TODD  &  BOWMAirS  FHTSIOLOGT. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

BY  R.  B.  TODD  AND  W.  BOWMAN. 
Parts  I.  II.  end  II I^  in  1  vol.  8vo.  of  552  pages,  with  153  vood  cuts. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  work  is,  that  the  authors  invcstigse  for  themselves  every 
fact  asserted ;  and*  it  is  the  immense  labor  consequent  upon  the  vast  nunber  of  observations  re- 
quisite to  carry  out  this  plan,  which  has  so  long  delayed  the  appearanceof  its  completion.  Part 
IV.,  with  numerous  original  illustrations,  is  now  appearing  in  the  Medcal  News  and  Librarv 
for  1853.  Those  who  have  subscribed  since  the  appearance  of  the  precding  portion  of  the  work 
can  obtain  it  by  mail,  on  remittance  of  $2  50  to  the  publishers. 


WILSOirS  DISBBCTOH,  New  Edition- (Jtut  iMued.) 

THE  DISSECTOR; 

OR,  PRJLCTICAIi  AND  SURGICAL  ANATOISY. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON. 

MODZFZBD    AND    RB-ARRANaSD    BT 

PAUL  BECK  GODDARD,  M.  D. 

A  NEW  B0IT109,  WITn  REVUIONS  AND  ADDITIONf. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  illustrations. 

In  passing  this  work  again  through  the  press,  the  editor  has  made  inch  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  the  advance  of  anatomical  knowledge  has  rendered  necessary  to  maintain  the  work  in  the 
high  reputation  which  it  has  aconired  in  the  ■chools  of  the  United  States  as  a  complete  and  faitbfbl 
guide  to  the  student  of  practical  anatomy.  A  number  of  new  illattrations  have  been  added,  espe- 
cially in  the  portion  relating  to  the  complicated  anatomy  of  Ueroia.  In  meohanieai  eiecation  the 
work  will  be  found  aoperior  to  former  editions. 
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WORKS  BT  W.  B.^ABraimEB,  H.  D. 

NBW  AND  SNLARQED  EDITION— (Now  Raady.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HiTmAN  PHYSIOLOGY; 

WITH  THEIR  CHIEF  APPLICATIONS  TO 

PSTGHOLOaT,  FATHOLOaT,  THERAPEUTICS,  H7GIEnE. 

AlVD  FORENSIC  NEDICIIVIL 

j91fth  Amerloan,  from  the  Fourth  and  Enlarged  London  Edltfon. 

V/ITH  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  FOURTEEN  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
aSmsD,  WITH  Additions,  by  FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

fVo.fes«>r  of  the  lustiiuies  of  Medicine  in  ihe  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  &c. 

fbk^meifWf  Earge  and  beaatiful  octavo  volame,  of  nearly  eleven  handred  pages,  handsomelj 

printed,  and  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raited  bands. 

From  the  Atitkor*t  Preface  to  Ihe  present  Edition, 

*"  When  tftre  aat  ^or,  on  the  completion  of  hit  '  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physi- 
^l<^yi'  npplfed  liin  ^selfto  the  preparation  of  his  <  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,'  for  the  preM, 
he  found  that/eotlii.  ng  short  of  on  entire  remodelling  of  the  preceding  edition  would  in  any  degree 
•atiefy  hidineUons  o  f  what  such  a  treatise  ought  to  be.  For  although  no  fundamental  change  had 
takjAD^fUaea  during  t  ^€  interval  in  the  fabric  of  Physiological  Scieiice,  yet  a  large  number  of  less 
i.impiiOft«ni^modifiHMCi«  >ns  had  been  effected,  which  had  combined  to  produce  a  very  considerahle 
•Alteration  in  iis^aaipet  -t.  Moreover,  the  progressive  maturation  of  his  own  views,  and  his  increased 
experience  as  ii  teach  er,  had  not  only  rendered  him  more  keenly  alive  to  the  imperfectiona  which 
were  inherent  iniSts  o  riginal  plan,  but  had  caused  him  to  look  upon  many  topics  in  a  light  very 
diflferent  from  UmA  «n  der  which  he  had  previously  regarded  them ;  and,  in  particular,  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  (o  give  tc  >  his  work  as  practiceU  a  character  as  possible,  without  foregoing  the  posi> 
tion  which  (he  tresis  ht  '  may  say  without  presumption)  he  had  succeeded  in  mining  for  it,  as  a 
philoeophieal  exposition  of  one  important  department  of  Physiological  Science.  He  was  led,  there- 
fore, to  the  determinatic  ^n  of,  in  reality,  producing  a  new  treatise^  in  which  only  those  parts  of  the 
old  should  be  retained,  which  might  express  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  and  of  his  own  opin- 
ions, on  the  points  to  w   hich  they  relats.» 

The  American  edit'on  has  been  printed  from  sheets  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the  lathor,  who 
has  introduced  nearly  on  s  hundred  illustrations  not  in  the  London  edition  ;  while  it  has  also  f>n- 
joycd  the  advantage  of  a  careful  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  who  has  added  nntices 
ofsuch  more  receiU  invet  ligations  as  had  escaped  the  author's  attention.  Neither  care  n^r  ex- 
pense  has  been  spsrod  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  to  render  it  superior  to  former 
editions,  and  it  is  oonfidt  ntly  presented  as  in  eyery  way  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  \et 
placed  before  the  medical     profession  in  this  country. 


CARPEN    TER'S    MANUAI.    OF    PHYSIOLOGY. 

•  NE\^  r  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION— (Just  Issued.) 

ELEMEITTS    OF    PHYSIOLOGY, 

intCLUOING  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

seeeifD  aki   ricait,  pmoii  a  new  and  mEviiED  london  Eomoir. 

With  One  Hundred  sn>  i  Ninety  lUustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octaro  volame. 

In  publishing  the  fiieteditic  'n  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  voNime 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  *'  Elemeou*'  for  that  of  **Manual,"  and,  with  the  author's  sancttoo, 
the  title  of  **  Elements^  is  stil  I  retained,  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise.  A 
comparison  of  the  present  edit  'f^n  with  tJie  former  one  will  sIm>w  a  material  improvement,  the  au> 
thor  having  rcvipod  it  thoroiig  hly,  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  completely  on  a  level  *Mth  the 
most  advanced  state  of- the  scie  nee.  By  condensing  the  less  important  portions,  those  numeri.Kis 
additions  have  been  introduced  without  materially  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  while 
numerous  illustrations  have  bee  n  added,  and  the  general  execution  of  the  work  improved,  it  has 
been  kept  at  its  former  very  mo  J<)rate  price. 

To  «y  thai  it  i*  the  !>«»!  Kiauual  c  »f  .Physiology  now  before  the  public,  would  not  do  sufficient  ju*tice  to  the 
author  — Bujfnto  Meif.  Journal. 

In  hi«  former  ^K•ork!«  ii  wouM  s^en  i  that  he  had  exhausted  the  snhject  of  Physiology.  In  the  present,  ks 
giyra  the  essence,  a*  it  were,  of  the   w  loJe.— JV.  y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

nie  besi  Hiid  nio*i  ooinpieie  expoe  6  i)f  modern  physiology,  in  one  volume,  extant  in  tbs  English  lansuage. 
—St,  Louis  Mtd.  Journal. 

Tho.?<?  who  have  occn«ion  for  an  e.  »enient«ry  treatise  on  physioloffT,  cannot  do  better  than  to  nosiess  them- 
selves of  the  manual  of  Dr.'Gii.-pente  r.—Medicai  Ezaminer,  '         *"  *      "^ 
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DUNGLISON'S    PHYSIOLOGY. 
Ne^r  and  mncli  Improved  Edition.— (Just  Iisned.) 

HUMAN    PbTtSIOLOGT. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

Profescor  ofthe  Institutea  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefierton  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  etc.  etc. 

SBVENTH  EDITIOW. 

Thoroughly  re?ited  and  eitenaivelj  modified  and  enlargediy 

U*ith  nearly  Five  Hundred  ItlvBlraiiena. 

In  two  larg«  and  bandaonelj  printed  octavo  Tolames,  containing  nearly  1450  page*. 

On  no  previous  reviaion  of  this  wofk  has  the  author  bestowed  more  care  than  on  the  present,  it 
having  been  8ut>jected  to  an  entire  scrutiny,  not  only  ss  regards  the  important  matters  of  which  it 
treats,  but  aJao  the  language  in  which  Ihey  are  coovevod  ;  and  on  no  former  occasion  has  he  felt 
aa  satisfied  with  his  endeavors  to  have  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  eiisting  state  of  the  science. 
Perhaps  at  no  lame  in  the  history  of  physiology  have  observers  been  more  numerous,  energetic, 
and  discriminating  than  within  the  last  few  years.  Many  modifications  of  fact  and  inference  have 
conse^ttently  tak«n  place,  which  it  haa  been  necessary  fpr  the  author  to  record,  and  to  espress  his 
views  in  relatiea  thereto.  On  Ihe  whole  subject  of  physiology  proper,  as  it  appliea  to  the  functions 
executed  by  the  different  organs,  the  present  edition,  the  author  flattors  himself,  will  therefore  bo 
found  to  contain  the  views  of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists  of  all  periods. 

The  ammint  of  additional  matter  contained  in  this  edition  may  be  estimated  from  the  /act  that 
4he«i£re  list  of  authors  referred  to  in  its  preparation  alone  eitends  over  nine  large  and  closely  printed 
pages.  The  number  of  ilhiatratioos  has  been  largely  increased,  the  present  edition  containing  four 
liundred  and  seventy-four,  while  the  last  had  hot  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  |  while,  in  addition 
lo  this,  many  new  and  superior  wood*cots  have  been  substituted  for  those  which  were  not  deemed 
vufliciently  accurate  or  satisfactory.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  has  also  been  im- 
proved in  every  respect,  and  the  whole  is  confidently  presented  as  worthy  the  great  and  continued 
lavor  which  it  has  so  long  received  from  the  profession. 


NBW  AND  IMPROVBD  EDITION— (Now  Ready.) 

A  MANUALi  OF~PHYSIOIiOGY, 

BY  WILLIAM  SENHOUSE  KIRKES,  M.D., 

Demontirator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Assisted  bt  JAMES  PAGET,  F.  R.  S., 
Leetnreron  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  St  Bartholomew^  HospitaL 

Second  American,  from  the  Second  London  Edition. 

WITH    ONE   HUNDRED   AND   SIXTY-FIVE    ILLUSTAATION.S« 

In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  ?olame«  strongly  bound. . 

The  new  London  edition  of  this  work  having  been  thoroughly  brought  up  to  the  present  state  or 
physiological  knowledge,  little  remained  to  be  done  in  preparing  the  present  volume.  An  occa- 
sional note  has,  however,  been  added,  and  a  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced, 
wherever  the  subject  appeared  to  require  them.  Care  haa,  however,  been  exercised  to  maintain 
the  character  which  the  work  has  acquired  of  a  clear  and  ilitelligible  maniud  for  students,  unin- 
cumbered with  unnecessary  minutias  and  details. 

An  ezeellt'nl  work,  and  for  students  one  of  the  best  within  reach.— Bo<fon  Medical  and  SurgiealJoutnml. 
Onf*  of  the  heat  little  books  on  Physiology  which  we  poKsess.—  Braithwaitt^$  Rettoifteu 
Particalarly  adapted  to  those  who  desire  lo  possess  a  concise  digest  of  tbs  facu  of  Human  Physiology.— 
British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chirurg.  Revieto. 
One  of  thf  best  treatises  which  ean  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ntndent—  Lendon-Mtdieal  Oauttu. 
We  conscientiously  reeoounend  it  as  an  admirable  **  Handbook  of  Physiology."— I.«niloit  /et*r.  ^XUMein; 


HARRISON  ON  THE  NERVES.— An  Essay  towards  a  correot theory  of  the  Naiavona  Systesa.    In  one 
octavo  volume,  299  pagts. 

IfATTEUCCl  ON  LIVING  11E1NOS.>I^etnrcBon  the  Physical  PhenomenaxC  Liviag  Beings.    Edited 
by  Pereira.    In  oa^  neat  royal  1:hno.  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  cots— 38b  pages* 

ROOBT*S  PHYSIOLOGY.— A  Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiologyrwith  over  408  iilnstvatiens  on 

wood.    In  two  octavo  volumes,  e loth. 
ROUBT^S  OUTLINES— Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Phrenology^    In  one  oetava  vohima.  eloih— Sli  pages. 

ON  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  PHYSIOLOGY   AND  INTV&>LE47rUAL  SCIENCE.    In  one 
Umo.  volume,  paper,  price  9Soenu, 

SOLLY  ON  THE  BRAIN.— The  Human  Brain;  its  Strncl^Tf|.  PhyakJogy*  «nil  Diseases^  in  eae  hand- 
some  octavo  volnme,  wiih  ove?  one  hundred  illustratloui^ 
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NOW    READY, 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATNOL08IOAL  HISTOLOGY. 

BY  GOTTLIEB  GLUGE,  M.  D., 

ProflMtor  of  Phytlology  and  Patliological  AnaioiBy  in  the  Univeriitr  of  Bt%Me1s. 

Teanslatxp,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  bt  JOSEPH  LEIDT,  M.  D. 

In  one  folome,  lerj  Uif e  imperial  qHarto, 

WITB  THREE  HUNDftEO  AITD  TWERTT  FtOVma,  FLAIIT  AHO  COLOEEO,  ON  TWXLTB  PLATCf. 

Prom  the  TV-atutator^t  Prtfaee, 

No  apology  can  be  necessary  for  presenting  to  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  State*  the 
translation  of  a  work  upon  a  subject  relatively  so  new  to  the  science  of  mediciBe  as  pathological 
histology^  Its  importance  to  pathological  anatomy  is  of  the  same  character  aa  normal  histology 
is  to  normal  anatomy,  and  this  cannot  be  better  represented  than  by  referring  to  the  great  and 
permanent  advance  which  physiology  hss  made  in  its  relation  to  the  physical  atrocture  of  the 
organs  of  the  living  body.  Pathological  anatomy  also  is  beyond  doubt  of  the  bigbeat  value  in 
medicine,  for  a  acientific  trestment  of  disease  must  of  necessity  depend  to  a  very  considerabla 
eiteat  upon  oar  knowledge  of  material  changes  which  are  ao  frequently  the  aource  oftboee  symp- 
toms which  indicate  ita  esistence. 

The  present  volume  of  Gloge,  originally  appended  to  his  great  work  on  pathological  anatomy, 
besides  illustrating  the  varioua  aubjects  of  pathological  histology,  accompanied  by  copioaa  refer- 
ences, will  be  found  of  particular  interest  from  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  iDflammatory 
proceas  and  ita  various  attendant  and  accessory  phenomena. 

VirUsI,lMM9  FRVYVM]Pi^E»--JStw  tmd  Enlarged  EdMimu 

PRINCIPLES  OF    MEDICINE, 

Oomprising  General  Patholo^  and  Therapeatics,  and  a  brief  ^neral  view  •£ 
Etiolo^,  Nosology,  Semeiology,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Hygienics.  By  Chsries 
J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.,  F.R.  S.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Meredith  Clymer,  M.D. 
Third  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  octaTO 
Yoliune,  of  440  pages, 

aUNERAL   PATHOLOaT, 

As  condacive  to  The  Establishment  of  Rational  Principles  for  the  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Disease;  a  Course  of  Lectures,  deliveroa  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital, 
during  the  summer  session  of  1850.  By  John  Simon,  F.  R.  S.,  one  of  the  Surgical 
Staff  of  that  Hospital,  and  Officer  of  Iloalth  to  the  City  of  London.  In  one  neat 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

MANUALS  ON   THE   BLOOD  AND   URINE, 

In  one  handsome  volume  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  of  460  large  pages,  with  nomerous  illnsuatioas, 

CONTAIIfllfe 

I.  A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Blood  and  Secretions  of  the  Human  Body.  BY  JOHN  WILLIAM 
GRIFFITH,  M.  D.,  &c. 

II.  On  the  Analysis  of  the  Blood  and  Urine  In  health  and  disease,  and  on  the  treatment  of  Uriaarj 
diseases.     BY  G.  OWEN  REESE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  &c. 

III.  A  Guide  to  the  EUamination  of  the  Urine  in  health  and  diseaae.  BY  ALFRED  MARKWICK. 


NEW  EDITION— (Just  Issued.) 

URINARY  lb BPO SITS; 

THEIR  BliUfiniSIS,  FATHQLD6T,  ANII  THERAFEIITICAL  DnDCATKIHl 

BY  GOLDING  BIRD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c. 

A   NEW   AMEaiCAIf,   FEOlf  THE  THIRD   AITD   IMPBOVED  LOHDON   EDITIOir. 

In  one  very  neat  volume,  royal  ISmo.,  with  over  sixty  illustrations. 
Though  the  present  eciiiion  of  this  well-known  work  it  bm  little  incrra««d  in  Pize,  il  will  be  ftranrf  essen- 
tially modified  throughout,  and  fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  !••  iiul>ject.    The  ananinmu*  ten- 
timony  of  the  medical  prers  warrants  the  publishers  in  presenting  it  as  a  complete  aud  reliable  majiuai  I'or 
the  smdeotof  this  interesting  and  important  branch  of  medical  science. 

BURROWS  ON  CERRRRAL  CIRCULATION.— On  Di>K>rder*  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation,  and  on  the 

Connection  between  AffVrtionsofthe  Brain  and  Dlseasesof  the  Heart.  Inl8vo  vol.,  with  rol'dpl^.  pp  tl*. 
BLAKlsrON  ON  TIIK  CH EST.— Practical  Observations  on  certain  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  oa  iJw 

Principles  of  Aa.«caltation.    In  one  volume,  8vo.,  pp.  3b4. 
HASSE'S  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.— An  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Diseases  of  Reap:  rauosaa^ 

Circulation.    Tranwlaied  and  Edited  by  Swaine.    In  one  volume,  Svo..  pp.  3T9. 
FRICK  Oi\  THE  URINC-Renal  Affections,  their  Diagnosis  and  Pathology.    In  one  haadsomc  velsmc, 

rnval  12mo  .  with  illu«trations. 
COPLAND  ON  PALSY.-Of  the  Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Palsy  and  Apoplexy.    In  oae  vohime. 

royal  l2mo.    (Just  Issued.)  /  t-f      / 

BILLINGS  PRINCIPLRS.-The  Principles  of  Medicine.    Second  American,  ftoM  the  Fifth  aad  Improved 
Xx)odou  Edition.    In  one  ocuvo  volume,  extra  cloth,  'HSXi  pages. 
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THE    PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE. 

A  TREATISE  ON 

SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY    AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

BT  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

Pro  feasor  of  the  Inititules  of  Medicine  in  the  Jeffenon  Medical  College ;  Lecturer  on  Oinlcal  Medicine,  fte. 

In  two  large  octaTo  folmnee,  of  fifteen  hundred  pages. 

The  atndent  of  medicine  will  find,  In  these  two  elegant  volumes,  a  mine  of  fkcts,  a  gathering 
ofprccepu  and  adTice  from  the  world  of  experience,  that  will  nenre  him  with  courage,  and  faith- 
fully direct  him  in  his  efforts  to  reliefo  the  phTsical  tofferings  of  the  race^ — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

Upon  every  topic  embraced  in  the  work  the  latest  information  will  be  found  carefully  posted  np. 
Medical  Examiner, 

It  is  ceruinly  the  most  complete  treatise  of  which  we  haye  any  knowledge.  There  is  scarcely  a 
disease  which  the  student  will  not  find  noticed. — Wettem  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of  the  kind  we  have. — Southern  Medical  and  Surg,  Journal. 

HKTr  AVD  IHPROTED  BDITIOS-dVow  ReftdrO 

THE  HISTORY,  DUGNOSIsTaND  TREATMENT  OF  THE 

FEVERS   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

BY  ELISHA  BARTLETT,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  BAedical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y. 

Third  EdttUm^  Hevi9€d  and  Imprmfed* 

In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume,  of  sii  hundred  psges. 

In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  the  author  hassvailed  himself  of  such  observa- 
tions  and  investigations  as  have  appeared  siace  the  publication  of  his  last  revision,  and  he  has 
endeavored  in  every  way  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  very  marked  favor  with  whiclL. 
it  has  been  hitherto  received. 

Tbe  masterly  and  elegant  treatise  by  Dr.  Banlettis  invaluable  to  the  American  student  and  practitioner. 
—  Dr.  HohntKU  Report  to  the  Nat.  Med.  Asioeiatlon. 

We  rejiard  it,  from  the  examination  we  have  made  of  it,  the  best  work  on  fever  extant,  in  our  language, 
and  as  •uch  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  medical  public— £>f.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART,  LUNQS,  AND  APPENDA6ES  | 

THEIR  SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT. 

BY  W.  H.  WALSHE,  M.D., 

Fr^essor  nf  the  PrineipUs  and  Practice  qf  Medicine  in  UnivertUtf  CoOege^  London,  ^s. 
In  one  handsome  volume,  large  royal  ISmo.  of  519  pages. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE; 

COMPBISINO 

Treatises  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medioa,  and  Thera- 
peutics, Diseases  of  T77omen  and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &c. 

BDITKD  BT 

JOHN  FORBES,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  ALEXANDER  TWEEDIE,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

AND  JOHN  CONOLLY,  M.  D. 
Rtvlaad,  with  Additions, 

BT  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D. 

TRTS  WORK  IS  NOW  COMPLSTB.  AKD  VOtlfS  VOUB  LABOB  SUPBB-HOYAL  OCTAVO  VOLVMBS, 

CoBtaining  Thirt/-two  Hundred  and  Fifty-four  unusually  large  Pages  in  Double  Columns,  Printed 

on  Good  Paper,  with  a  new  nnd  clear  type. 

THB  WHOLB  WBLL  AND  STBONOLT  BOUND,  WITH  BAISBD  BANDS  AND  DOVBLB  TTTLBS. 

This  workcontains  no  lets  than  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEEN  DISTINCT  TREATISES, 

By  EUxty-eight  distinguished  Physicians. 

The  Boost  eomplete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  extant;  or,  at  least,  in onr  langnage.— JPtt^stls  Mtdieal 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

For  reference,  it  in  above  all  price  to  every  practitioner. —  Western  Lancet. 

One  of  the  most  valaable  medical  publications  of  the  day— as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  inva]nabl«.r» 
Wettern  Journal  qf  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a  work  for  ready  and  freonent  refiBrence,  one  in  which 
modern  English  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most  advantaseous  light.—AfM/ieai  Examiner. 

We  rejoice  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  profession  iu  this  country,  it  being  unques- 
tionably one  of  very  grest  value  to  the  practitioner.  This  estimate  of  it  hss  not  hern  formed  from  a  ha*ty  ex- 
amination, but  after  an  intimate  scquaintance  derived  fromfre<)uent  con»ultation  of  it  during  the  past  nine  or 
ten  years.  The  rditors  are  practitioners  ofeitablished  reputation,  and  the  list  of  contributors  embraces  many 
of  the  most  eminent  professors  and  teachers  of  London.  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Glasgow.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
greatmeriioftiiis  work  that  ihe  principal  articles  have  been  furnished  by  practiiiooers  who  have  not  only 
devoted  especial  attention  to  the  diseases  about  which  they  have  written,  but  have  also  eigoyed  opportunities 
for  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  them — and  whose  reputation  carries  the  assnranee  of  their 
competency  justly  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of  othefSi  while  it  stamps  their  own  doeuines  with  high  Bad  JBSl 
authority  .—itmsrwen  Medical  Journal, 
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WATSOV8  FBAOnOB  OF  lfEIIIDI]na-<ll«w  Sditlon.) 

LECTUBBS  ON  THE  

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

BY  THOMAS  WATSON,  M.  D.,  4c.  ftc. 
Third  Amerioan,  firom  the  last  Ijondon  EditiozL 

REVISED,  WITH  ADDITIONS,  BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D., 

Author  of  ^*  A  Treatise  on  the  DiveMet  of  Children,**  Ae. 
IN   ONE  OCTAYO   YOLUME, 
Of  nemriy  EZ«EVKM  HUNDRED  LABQE  PAGES,  ■trongly  bound  vlth  nim9d  bu&dfl. 


To  lay  that  it  it  the  very  best  work  on  the  subject  now  extant,  is  but  to  echo  the  aentiiBCiit  of  ihe 
press  throughout  the  country.— iV.  O.  Mtdieal  Journal. 

Regarded  on  all  hands  as  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  very  beat,  systematie  trratiac  on  prmetical  mcdi- 
eine  extant  —St.  hauis  Med.  Journal. 

As  a  text>book  it  has  no  equal;  as  a  corapendiuni  of  pathology  and  practice  no  aoperior.^AT.  Y.  AnnmliK 

We  know  of  no  work  better  calculated  for  being  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  for  a  trxt  book: 
on  every  important  point  the  author  seems  to  have  posted  op  his  knowledge  to  the  day.— AJR«r  Aferf.  Jmmrmml 

One  of  the  most  pranlically  useful  lK>ok9  that  ever  was  presented  lo  the  smdent. — ff.  Y.  Mtd  JammmL 

We  are  free  to  siaie  that  a  careful  examinstion  of  this  volume  has  satisfied  us  that  \\  mrnu  all  the  eoia- 
mendation  bestowed  0*1  it  in  this  country  and  at  h<Hne.  It  is  a  work  adapted  10  the  wants  o(  yoang  praru- 
tioners,  rorobining«  as  it  does,  sound  principles  and  substantial  practice.  Ii  i«  noi  too  much  10  oay.  Ihai  u  m 
a  reprvftcutative  of  the  actual  state  of  medicine  as  taught  and  ptactiscd  by  the  n»oct  eminent  phyaieiaasof 
the  preient  day,  and  as  such  we  would  advise  every  one  about  embarking  la  the  practice  of  ph>Mc  10  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  copy  of  it  —  WuUrn  Journal 0/ Mtdidnt  and  Surgrrf. 

For  our  pans,  we  are  not  only  willing  thatour  characters  as  scientific  physicians  and  skilfol  praeiitiiiiiti 
may  be  di^duced  from  doctrines  contaii.ed  m  this  volume,  but  we  be«itaie  not  to  express  our  belirf.  tkai  wr 
sound.  iruMt worthy  principles,  and  good  subf>taniial  practice,  ii  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any  sioiilar  wort  la 
any  other  country.  We  woobi  advise  no  one  to  aet  kimaelf  down  in  practice  mprovided  wiilia  copyi— 
BritUh  and  Forttgn  M$dical  Rtview. 


VSW   Ain>  IMPROVED  EDITION— (Vow  RMdy.) 

ON     DISEASES^OF    THE    SKIN. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.8.9 

Author  of"  Human  Anatomy,**  fte. 

THIRD  AMCEICAN   FROM  THE  THIRD  LOHOOV  EDITION. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  clotb,  4S0  pagea. 

Alao,  to  bo  had  ^rltli  flrtees  boawtlftel  ateel  platesv  onabraolMC  IftS  te«roa«  jihlm 
and  colored^  repreaentlnip  the  NormiLl  Anatonajr  and  Pathotv^jr  or  the  Shin* 

ALSO,  THE  PLATES  SOLD  SEPARATE,  IN  BOARDS. 

This  edition  will  he  fhund  in  every  respect  much  improved  over  the  last.  Coasiderable  addi- 
tions hive  been  made,  tho  arrangement  altered,  and  the  whole  revised  to  as  to  make  it  fully  no  a 
level  with  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  treated. 

As  a  practical  guide  to  the  classification,  diacnosis.  and  Ireaunent  of  the  diseaees  of  ike  tkia.the  book  i« 
eompleie.    We  know  nothing,  considered  in  ihis  asptci.  better  in  oar  laiiituage  ;  it  ia  a  safe  aaiboriiy  on  aU 

thf  oidiiiary  mattrtr*  which,  m  this  rHn^e  ofdisKases,  engage  ihe  priictiuoiier*s  attention  and  pos««««r*  ine 
higli  quality— unknown  wr  believe,  to  rvery  older  mmiual— of  being  on  a  level  with  scieuce's  hisb-waier 
mark— tt  sound  book  of  practice.— Lom/on  Medical  Times. 


WILSON  ON  SYPHILIS- (Now  Ready.) 

ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  AnF  HEREDITARY  SYPHILIS  i 

AND   ON    SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS. 
BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  R.  S., 

Author  of*'  Human  Anaioniy,"  '*  Diseases  of  the  :$kin,  *  ftc. 

In  one  very  handsome  volume,  small  8vo.,  with  four  beautiful  colored  plates, 

Presenting  accurate  represent  at  ion$  of  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  Syphilitic  Dittatet  of  the  Stin, 

This  work  is  the  result  of  extensive  practical  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  aod 
presents  some  new  views  on  this  difficult  and  important  subject,  iilustraied  by  namerous  cases. 


BKNEDTCTTS  CriAPMAN.— Compendium  of  Chapman^s  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    One  noai 

volume.  8vo..  pp.  asri. 
BUDD  ON  THK  LiVKR.— On  Diseases  of  the  Liver.    In  one  very  neat  6^0.  vol.,  with  colored  plates  sod 

wood-ruts,  pp  39i. 
CHAPMAN'S  LKCTURRS.— Lectures  on  Fevers,  Dropsy,  Gout,  Rheumatism, fte.  *c.    In  one  nea»«7w. 

voiumc.  pp.  450. 
THO.MSON  ON  THE  SICK  ROO.M.— Domestic  manarem^nt  of  the  sick  Room,  necessarr  in  aid  of  Mediesi 

Trfatm«'nt  for  the  cure  of  Diseases.    Edited  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.    In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volanr.  with 

wood-outs,  pp  36() 
HOPE  ON   rHE  HEART.— A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels.    Edited  by  Pea- 

nock.    In  one  volnme.  Pvo ,  with  plates,  pp.  S7i. 
PHILIPS  ON  SCROFULA.-ScrofnIo:  its  Nature,  its  Prevalence,  Its  Causes,  and  the  Priaciplea  of  fti 

TreatmenL    In  one  volume,  8vo.,  with  a  plate,  pp.  360. 
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N£W  AND  MUCH  IMPROVED  EDITIQN— JUST  READY. 
BUDD  ON  THB  LIVER. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

BY  GEORGE  BUDD,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Profeisor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College.  Ijondon ;  and  Fellow  of  Caiut  Collrgr,  Cambridge. 

Second  Ameriean,  from  the  Second  and  Improred  London  Edition. 

In  one  very  handBome  octavo  volume. 

WfTH  FOUR  BCAUTIFULLT  COLORED  PLATES,  ARD  HUMEROUS  WOOIVCUTS. 

The  reputation  which  this  work  has  obtained  at  a  full  and  practical  treatise  on  an  important 
class  of  diseases  will  not  be  diminished  by  ihis  improved  and  enlarged  edition.  It  has  been  care- 
folly  and  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author;  the  number  of  plates  has  been  increased,  and  the 
style  of  its  mechanical  execution  will  be  found  materially  improved. 

The  full  (Uice^t  we  have  given  of  the  new  matter  introdnced  into  the  pre«ent  volume,  is  evidence  of  the 
▼aJue  we  place  on  iL  The  fact  that  the  profession  has  required  a  second  edition  of  a  monofcraph  such  as 
thai  tiefore  us,  bears  honorable  te»tiroony  lo  its  uvefninens.  For  many  years.  Dr.  BudJ's  work  mutt  be  ihe 
authoriiy  of  the  great  mass  of  Briii«ih  practitioners  on  the  hrpatlc  dis4*a«e8 ;  and  it  is  Mtiiifactnry  that  the 
*nl>jeci  ban  been  taken  up  by  so  able  and  experienced  a  physician.— SrtiuA  and  Ifareign  M*dieo-Ckirurgieal 
Biview. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  diliirent  study  of  this  volume.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  rank  the 
name  of  it«  author  among  the  most  enlightened  pathologists  and  soundest  practitioners  of  the  day."— Me«f(c«- 
Cuirurgiral  Revif.w. 

We  ffel  bound  to  say  that  Dr.  Budd^s  treatise  is  frreatly  in  adrance  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  the  fir»t  work 
in  which  the  retultsof  microscopical  anatomy  and  the  dipcoveries  of  modern  chemistry  have  been  broufht 
fully  to  bear  upon  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  liver;  and  it  is  the  only  work  \n  which  a 
method  of  studying  diseases  ot  thisorgani  founded  upon  strictly  mductive  principles,  is  developed."— Du6<m 
Milieal  Press.  ' 

Having  thus  attempted  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  rontentti  of  this  work,  we  would,  in 
eonrlu«ion.  rtrcommend  it  toev«>ry  praciitionirr  and  student  as  well  worthy  of  a  careful  and  patient  perusal. 
— 2%e  Ntw  Orltaru  Medical  and  SurgieeU  Joumai. 

A  CLINICAL  MAIHTAL— (Now  Ready.) 

WHAT  TO  OBSERVE  AT  THeTeOSIOE  AND  AFTER  DEATH, 

IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

Published  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Observation. 
In  one  very  bandiome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 

Did  not  the  perusal  of  the  work  justify  the  high  opinion  we  have  of  it,  the  names  of  Dr.  Walshe.  Ihe  ori- 
^naior.  and  of  Dr  BaJiard,  as  the  editor  of  the  volume,  would  almost  of  iuelf  have  satisfied  us  that  it  aboniids 
in  minute  clinical  accuracy.  Few,  besides  iho^e  more  immediately  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
book,  are  aware  of  how  much  the  value  of  the  work  is  dependent  upon  the  care  and  great  labor  bestowed 
npou  it  by  Dr.  Ballard,  who,  we  happen  to  know,  was  engaged  for  a  lenrth  of  timA  after  it  bad  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  Committee,  in  perfecting  its  details  and  in  arran(;ingit  for  the  press.  We  need  not  say  that 
the  execution  of  the  whole  reflects  the  bighei>t  credit  not  only  upon  ihe  gentlemen  mentioned,  but  upon  all 
those  engaged  upon  iu  production.  In  conclusion,  we  are  convinced  thai  the  possession  of  the  work  will  be 
almost  necessary  to  every  member  of  the  profession— that  it  will  be  found  indispensable  to  the  practical  phy- 
sician, the  pathologist,  the  medical  jurist,  and  above  all  to  the  medical  sindent— ZK>n<ton  Mmiitat  runes, 
J)ec.ll,l8W.  ^ 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  THB  SKIN— (Now  Ready.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

BY  J.  MOORK  NELIGAN,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A., 

Author  of  "Medicines,  tiieir  Uses  and  Modes  of  Administration,*^  ftc. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo. 

We  must  say  he  bears  oC  the  palm  (or  clearneis,  conciseness,  and  rigid  plainness  of  expression.  7*hia 
atyle  enables  him  to  compress  much  in  a  sinxle  sentence  without  in  any  degree  injuring  the  sense,  but.  oa 
the  roiiirary,  making  it  more  comprehensible  and  impressive.  His  simplification  of  the  divisions  is  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  his  descriptions,  and  yet,  by  introducing  the  accumulated  subdivisions  of  other  authors  as 
varieties  merely,  we  lose  noihing  of  any  reel  importance.  His  diagnosis  is  as  it  should  be.  clear  and  definite, 
and  the  hroad  liii«s  of  demarcation  are  prominently  distinguished;  so  that,  rising  even  from  his  shortest  de- 
s4iriptioni.  yon  tio  not  feel  at  all  the  want  of  plates  or  illustrations,  the  very  severest  test  that  can  be  given  to 
try  the  effectiveness  of  cntaneous  dt  finitions.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  thera- 
peuiie  coa«ideraiions.  Not  merely  are  full  details  of  treatment  and  formulae  given  at  the  close  of  each  see- 
den.  but  an  entire  chapter  is  devoted  lo  "  those  general  points  in  therapeutics  which  are  specially  applicable 
lo  this  claos  of  affections.^  The  present  work  forms  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  voluminous  and  disputed 
detHtlftofniany  of  its  predecessors,  and  will,  we  feci  assured,  be  admirably  conducive  to  farilitaMng  the 
etudy  of  the  student,  and  improving  ihe  practice  of  the  praetiiioner.—  Dublin  Quariertp  Joum.  tf  Msd.  S^mu^. 

WHITEHEAD  ON  ABORTION,  Jbc.^The  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Abortion  and  Sterility:  being  the 
Resoh  of  an  Bxtemled  Practical  Iiiquicy  iaio  (4e  Physiok>gical  and  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Uterus.  !■ 
one  volume.  8vo..  pp  368. 

WIUJAMSON  RESPIRATORY  ORGikNS.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Ot- 
c-ans;  including  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  Trachea,  Lungs,  and  Pleurae.  With  numeroiu  Additions  and 
Notes  by  M.  Ciymer,  M.  D.    With  wood^ols.    la  one  octavo  volume,  pp  606. 

PAY  ON  OLD  AGB.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Domestic  Management  and  more  important  Diseases  of 
Advanced  Life.  With  an  Appendix  on  a  new  and  sueeesafiU  mode  of  treating  Lumbaygo  and  other  Cbrme 
t%i  r!hroiiic  Rh'*nmniism.    I  vol.  8vo..  pp.  SM. 

CI^YMKK  ON  FEVERi>.— Fevers,  their  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.  Prepared,  with  large  Ad- 
ditions, Uom  **T«reedie*s  Library  of  Practical  Medicine."   la  one  vol  8vo.,  pp.  804. 
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BIEIGS  ON  FEMALES,  New  and  Improved  Edition— (Xatdy  limied.) 

WOMAN;  HER  DISEASES'  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES) 

A    SERIES   OF    LETTERS    TO    HIS   CLASS. 

BY  C.  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Womeu  and  Children  in  Uie  Jefleraon  lledSeal  Cdlefe  of 

Philadelphia,  &c.  &c. 

In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octaro  Yolume,  of  nearly  seven  hundred  large  paf  es. 

*<  I  am  happy  to  offer  to  my  Class  an  enlarged  and  amended  edition  of  ny  Lettera  ee  the  I>i» 
esses  of  Women ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  return  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  then,  aed 
to  our  brethren  generally,  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  they  have  accepted  this  fruit  ef  ay 
labor." — Preface. 

The  valae  attached  to  this  work  by  the  profession  is  safficiently  proved  by  the  rapid  ei- 
haQ5(tion  of  the  first  edition,  and  consequent  demand  for  a  second.  In  preparing  this,  the 
aathor  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thoroughly  to  revise  and  greatly  tu  improve 
iL  'J*he  work  will  therefore  be  found  completely  brought  op  to  the  day,  mod  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  repalation  which  it  has  so  immediately  obtained. 

Professor  Meiers  has  enlarfred  and  amended  this  great  work,  for  snch  it  anqnestionably  ia.  beTiaf  pawsd 
the  ordeal  of  criiicism  at  home  and  abroad,  but  b«>en  improved  thereby  ;  for  in  this  new  edttion  the  aaihev 
has  iiiiroduced  real  improvements,  and  increased  the  value  and  utihiy  of  the  book  immeasurably.  Ii  picseais 
so  many  novel,  bright  and  sparkling  thoughts;  such  an  eiubeiancaof  new  ideas  on  almost  every  pace, 
that  we  confess  ourselves  to  have  Income  enamored  with  the  book  and  its  author;  and  cannot  wiikbetd 
our  couKratulaiions  from  our  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  such  a  teacher  is  in  their  service.  We  retret  ihai 
our  limit*  will  not  allow  of  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  woik,  but  mu*t  content  ourvelves  witk  ihas  coib* 
mending  it  as  worthy  of  diligent  perusal  by  physicians  as  well  as  students,  who  are  seeking  to  bclhonofaly 
instructed  in  the  impoitant  practical  subjecu  of  which  it  treat*— iV.  Y.  M^d.  Oaxeitt. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge,  by  one  who  has  aeeurately  observed  and  retained  iha 
eKpeririicr  of  many  years,  and  who  tells  ihe  result  in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleasant  manner. — Dublin  Oner- 
Uriy  Journal. 

There  i«  an  oflf-band  fervor,  a  glow  and  a  warm-heartedness  Infecting  the  eflbrt  of  Dr.  Mein,  which  i«  ea- 
tirirly  captivating,  and  which  ab*olutely  hurries  the  reader  through  from  hegiiiniiig  to  end.  Bes.de*.  the 
book  teems  with  solid  instruction,  and  it  shows  the  very  higheM evidence  of  ability,  tiz.  the  eleamrsa  with 
which  the  information  is  nreseiited.  We  know  of  no  iietier  test  of  one*s  nndersieiidiaff  a  snhjrct  than  the 
evidence  of  the  power  of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as  well  as  the  obscurest  subjrcis.  aa- 
der  the  pencil  of  Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  out  in  suck  hold  relief,  as  to  produce  disUACi 
impressions  upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader  —  Tllk«  Charltxtan  Medical  Journal. 

The  merits  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  were  so  generally  appreciated,  and  wtih  meh  a  high  degree  o< 
favor  by  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  Union,  that  we  are  not  surprised  in  seeing  a  second  ediiioa 
of  it.  It  is  a  standard  work  on  the  diseases  of  females  and  in  many  respects  is  one  of  the  Tery  tyettofiii 
kind  in  the  English  language.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  we  gave  the  vrork  a  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  spoke  of  it  in  the  warmest  terms  of  commendation.  Time  has  not  changed  the  favorable  e«timaic 
we  placed  upon  it,  but  hss  rather  iiicrenwed  oar  conviction*  of  it*  superlstive  merits.  But  we  do  not  now 
deem  it  necessary  to  say  more  than  to  commend  ihis  work.on  the  diseases  of  women,  and  the  reirie'*-^ 
for  them,  to  the  stleniion  of  those  practitioners  who  have  iioi  supplif  d  ihrmsolves  with  it  The  most  leleei 
library  would  be  imperfect  withonl  lU— 7%e  Western  Journal  of  Med  icint  and  Sur^ctry. 

He  is  a  bold  thinker,  and  possessed  more  originality  of  thought  ai  d  style  than  almost  any  American  wriv^r 
on  medical  subject*.  If  he  is  not  an  elfgant  writer,  there  is  at  least  a  freshness— a  raciiie«a  in  his  modeo- 
expressing  himself— that  cannot  fuil  to  draw  the  reader  after  him.  even  to  the  elose  of  his  work  :  you  rsano; 
nod  over  his  pages;  he  stimulates  rather  than  narcoiises  your  senses,  and  the  reader  cannot  lay  aside  !hr«« 
letters  when  once  he  enters  into  their  merits.  This,  the  second  edition.  i«  much  amended  an,1  enlarged,  aud 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  ihe  author's  talents  and  indusirv.— A'.  O  Medical  and  Sur^icai  Journal. 

The  practical  writings  of  Dr.  Meigs  are  second  to  none  —  the  N.  Y.  Journal  qf  Median*. 

The  excellent  practical  direction*  contained  in  this  volurric  give  it  grrnt  uiiliiy,  which  we  trust  w:i:  not  be 
lo«t  upon  our  older  colleagues :  with  some  condensniion.  indeed,  we  should  think  it  well  adapted  for  ira&s- 
hition  into  German.— Zci/^eAri/t/ur  dit  Gesammte  Medeein. 

NEW  AND  USPROVED  EDITION- (Lately  Issued.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEISALESi 

AND  ON  THE  SPECIAL  HYGIENE  OF  THEIR  SEX. 
BY  COLOMBAT  DE   L'ISERE,  M.  D. 

TRANSLATED,  WITH  MANY  NOTES    AND  ADDITIONS,  BY  C.  D.  MEIGS,  M   D. 

SECOND  EDITION,    REVISED   AND   IMPROVED. 

In  one  large  volume,  octavo,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  with  numcroot  wood-cots. 

We  are  satisfied  it  is  destined  to  take  the  front  rank  in  this  department  of  medical  science.     It  is  in  tact  a 
complete  exposition  ofthe  opinions  and  practical  methods  of  all  the  celebrated  practitioners  of  aiieieat 
modern  times.— Aine  YorkJown.  qfMedicin*. 


ILM 


ASH'WBZ.Xi  OXr  THB  PIBBA8B8  OF  rSlCAZiES. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  BISEASES  FEGUUAH  TO 

ILLUSTRATED    BV    CASES   DERIVED    FROM    HOSPITAL  AND   PRIVATE  PPACTICR. 

BY  SAMUEL  ASH  WELL,  M.  D.    With  Additio.^s  st  PAUL  BECK  GODDARD,  M.  D. 
i  Second  American  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  520  pages. 

One  ofthe  very  best  works  ever  issued  from  the  press  on  the  Diseases  of  Females.—  Wtsum  Lmwft 

ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABORTION  AND  STFJIIUTY.    By  James  WhitchcOi 
M.  D.,  &c.    In  one  volume  octnvo,  of  ^ont  three  hundred  and  seventy- five  pages. 
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HB1¥  AHD  lUPROVKD  BDITIOV. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 
IICLUIIIB  THOSE  OF  FREftNANCT  ANI  CIILIIBI. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHUKCHILL,  M.D.,  M.ILLA., 

▲tuhor  of  "Theory  uid  Praetice  of  Midwifery,**  ** Diseases  of  Fem«le%''  &o. 
A  New  Amerioan  Bditioii,  Revised  by  the  Author. 

With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D. 
In  one  large  and  handaome  ooUyo  Yolome  of  684  ptgee,  with  wood-euts. 

To  indulge  In  paneryric,  when  announcing  the  fifth  edition  of  any  acknowledged  medical  authority,  were 
to  attempiio '' gild  refined  gold."  The  work  announced  above,  haa  too  long  Heen  honored  with  the  term 
*^ classical"  to  leave  any  doubt  at  lo  iu  true  worth,  and  we  content  ourselTefi  with  remarking,  that  the  author 
hat  carefully  retained  the  notes  of  Dr.  Huston,  who  edited  the  former  American  edition,  thus  realiy  enhanc- 
ing the  value  of  the  work,  and  paying  a  well-merited  compliment.  All  who  wi»h  lo  be  **  posted  up'*  on  all 
that  relates  to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  maid,  will  hasten  to  secure  a  copy  of  ihia 
mo«l  admirable  treatise.— 7A«  Oki^  Mtdieol  and  Sutficul  JournaL 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  approbation,  on  *'the  diseases  of  females,'*  to  the  same  extetft 
that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His.  indeed,  is  the  only  thorough  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  b« 
commended  to  practitioners  and  students  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  parucuiar  department.  The  former  editions 
of  this  work  have  been  commended  strongly  in  thi<«  journal,  and  they  have  won  their  way  to  an  extended, 
•nd  a  well-desenred  popularity.  This  fiAh  edition,  before  lis,  is  well  calculated  to  mainuin  Dr.  Churchill*! 
high  reputation.  ]t  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  for  his  American  publishers,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  sprcies  of  desirable  information  on  its  subjects,  that  may  not  be  foond  in  this  work. 
—  The  Western  Journal  ^  Medieint  and  Surgerw. 

We  are  gratified  to  announce  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  ChurchilPs  valuable  work  on  the  diseases 
of  females.  We  have  ever  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  works  on  the  subjects  embraced  within  its 
scope,  in  the  English  language ;  and  the  present  edition,  enlarged  and  revimrd  by  the  author,  renders  it  still 
more  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  profession.  The  valuable  notes  of  Prof.  Huston  have  been  retained, 
and  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that 
the  publishers  have  permitted  the  author  to  be,  in  this  instance,  his  own  editor,  thus  securing  all  the  revision 
which  an  author  alone  is  capable  of  making.— TKs  We$um  Lancet. 

As  a  eompreheiisive  manual  for  students,  or  a  work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  we  onljr  speak  with 
eoromon  justice  when  we  say  that  it  surpasses  any  Other  thai  has  ever  issued  on  the  same  subject  from  the 
British  press^—  Tk$  Dublin  Quartarly  JoumaL 


Churchill's  Monographs  on  Females  — (Lately  Issued.) 

ESSAYS  ON  TKE  FUEBFERAL^FETEB,  AID  OTIEB  DISEASES 

PECULIAR    TO   WOMEN. 

SELECTED  FROM  THE  WRITIIVGA  OP  BRITISH  AUTHORS  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF 

THE  EIOHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Edited  by  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A., 

Author  of '^Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,"  Ac. 

In  one  neat  octavo  Yolame,  of  about  fonr  hundred  and  fifty  pngee* 

To  these  papers  Dr.  Churchill  has  appended  notes,  embodying  whatever  information  ha«  been  laid  before 
the  profession  since  their  authors*  time.  He  ha^  also  prefixed  to  the  essays  on  puerperal  fever,  which  occu- 
py the  larger  portion  of  the  volume,  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  principal  epidemics  of  thai  disease. 
The  whole  ibrtns  a  very  valuable  collection  of  papers  b^  piofessional  writers  of  eminence,  on  some  of  the 
most  important  accidents  to  which  the  puerperal  female  is  liable.— ^nsrican  Journal  qfdUdieal  SeitAcm, 


BEJTATBTT  Ojy  TUB   trTBHCS^JVInt  EdUimh  A)w  JImmIit.) 

A  practicalTtreatise  on 
INFLAMMATION  OF  TIE  UTEBUS  ANB  ITS  AFFENDABES, 

AND  ON  ULCERATION  AND  INDURATION  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

BY  HENRY  BENNETT,  M.  D., 

Ohstetrie  Physician  to  the  Western  Dispensary. 

Third  ^moricmm  B4Uimm. 

In  one  neat  octavo  Tolume  of  350  pages,  with  wood-cots. 

Few  works  Issue  from  the  medical  press  whieh  are  at  onee  original  and  sound  in  doetrine;  bnt  sneh«  we 
feel  assured,  is  the  admirable  treatise  now  before  us.  The  important  practical  precepts  which  ihe  author 
inculcates  are  all  rigidly  deduced  from  ilicts.  .  .  .  Kverv  page  of  the  book  is  good,  and  eminently  practical. 
So  far  as  we  know  and  believe,  it  is  the  best  work  on  the  snUjeci  on  which  it  treats.— Jfoni/kiy  Joumml  ^ 
Medical  Sciene: 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 

BY  W.  P.  DEWEES,  M.  D. 

MINTH  XDITION. 
I«  Mie  volnae,  octavo.   NS  pigw»  witk  pittw. 
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miiaS  ON  OHILDRin— (JMtlMued') 
OBSERVATIONS  ON 

■ 

CERTAIN  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

BY  CHARLES  D.  MEIGS.  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  and  of  the  DiseMes  of  Women  and  Children  ia  ihm  Jefl^rson 

Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  &c.  &c. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volome  of  214  pages. 

While  this  work  is  not  presented  to  the  profession  as  a  systematic  and  complete  treatise  os  I» 
ftntile  disorders,  the  importance  of  the  sobjects  treated  of,  and  the  intereat  attaching  io  the  Tie«s 
and  opinions  of  the  distinguished  author  must  command  for  it  the  attention  of  all  tbbo  are 
apon  to  treat  this  interesting  class  of  diseases. 


It  pats  forth  no  claims  as  a  pyRtemstlc  work,  hnt  contains  an  amount  of  Talnable  and  asvfal  sunet, 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  same  Rpace  in  our  home  literature.  It  cannot  bat  prove  an  aecepiabk oCeosf 
to  the  profesfioa  at  large.— iV.  y.  Journal  qf  Medicine. 

The  work  before  us  is  nndonbtedly  a  valuable  addition  to  the  fund  of  information  vrhick  hm%  already  Ws 
treasured  up  on  the  suhjecu  in  question.    It  is  practical,  and  therefore  eminently  adapted  to^tie  t<rs«ni 

rs 


practitioner.    Dr.  Meigs*  works  have  the  same  fascination  which  belongs  to  himself.— Jlf««fical 

This  is  a  mont  excellent  work  on  the  obscure  diseases  of  childhood,  and  will  aflTor.l  the  practiiioBrr  sed 
student  of  medicine  much  aid  in  their  diagnosis  and  treatment. — The  Boston  Medieml  mnd  Surgiemi  Joum^ 

We  take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  this  excellent  little  work  to  the  attention  of  racd-eal  prsctasa- 
srs.  It  deserves  their  attention,  and  aller  iney  commence  its  perusal,  they  will  not  vriilingly  atMrdoaSi 
until  they  have  mastered  its  contents.  We  read  the  work  while  suffering  from  a  earbunrtc.  and  iuissc*- 
naiing  pages  often  beguiled  un  into  forgetfulness  of  agoniziiig  pajiu  May  it  leacJi  others  IP  relieve  the  sflje- 
tions  of  the  young.— TAs  WesUrn  JoutntU  of  Medicine  and  Surgerif. 

All  of  which  topics  are  treated  with  Dr  Meigs'  acknowledged  ability  and  oririnal  diction. 
neither  a  systematic  nor  a  complete  treatise  upon  the  diseii«e«  orchildren,  but  a  fragment  which  may  be 
suited  with  much  advautage.— Sou<Acm  Medtealand  Surgieai  JournaL 


2VBW  WORK  BT  DR.  CHXTRCHZUi. 

ON    THE 

DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND   CHILDREN. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A., 

Author  of  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery."  "Diseases  of  Females,  **&c. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  600  pages. 

From  Dr.  ChuTchill'!«  known  ability  and  induMry.  we  were  led  to  form  high  expeciaiionsofth^w  work;  roi 
were  we  deceived,  lis  learned  auihor  peera*  to  have  »et  no  l)Ouiid»  to  hi*i  re«earrlies  in  colli  ctiii?  in'ornt- 
tioii  which,  with  U'm  usual  vysieinaiic  tuldreii8.  he  hn«  diBpo:«ed  of  in  the  most  clear  and  concise  manner,  m 
as  to  lay  before  the  reader  every  opinion  of  importance  bearing  upon  the  sultject  under  considerat  on 

We  rrgard  this  volume  as  posfeshing  more  claims  tocoinpletenesoihan  any  other  of  th^  kin«i  ve,:\i  w-.,fi 
We  are  Hcquainied.  Most  cordially  and  earnestly,  therefore,  do  we  commend  it  loour  proffM.oiia:  Lireurea, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  the  stamp  of  their  upprohation  will  in  due  time  lie  impressed  upon  :l. 

Afier  an  attentive  perusal  of  its  contents,  we  hesitate  not  to  say.  that  it  is  one  of  the  mo*t  comprrben^ive 
ever  written  upon  the  diseasesof  children,  and  that,  for  copiousness  of  reference,  rxient  of  re»^ar»  r,a:v-  r^-r- 
spicuiiy  of  detail,  it  is  scarcely  lo  be  equalled,  and  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  language. — Dutiin  ^lumnfif 
Journal. 

The  present  volume  will  sustain  the  reputation  acquired  by  the  author  from  hin  previous  work*.  TV< 
reader  will  find  in  it  full  and  judicious  directions  for  the  raaiia}(einent  of  infants  at  lurth.  and  a  coinpenJiOL^. 
but  clear,  account  of  (he  diteaxes  to  which  children  are  liable,  niid  the  mo<t  •^uccesiiful  mode  of  trea'.itic  :hrK. 
Wa  niii^t  not  clo«e  this  notice  without  calling  attention  to  the  author's  style,  which  i«  per«pieur<u!>  i.id 
polished  to  a  decree,  we  regret  to  say,  not  generally  characterifitie  of  medical  works.  We  reenminnid  '.tiC 
work  of  L>r  Churchill  most  cordially,  both  io  •■tudcnts  and  prartiiioner*.  as  a  valuable  and  reliable  guide  ut 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children. — Am.  Joum.of  the  Med.  Sciences. 

AAer  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect  notice,  of  Dr.  Churchiirs  work,  we  shall  conclude  by 
saving;  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  from  its  copiousness,  extensive  research,  and  general  accuracy,  lo  cxa  1 
still  higher  the  reputation  of  the  auihor  in  this  country.  The  American  reader  will  t»e  panicular.y  p.es*ed 
to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  hHK  done  full  ju>iiice  throughout  his  work,  to  the  various  American  auinor*  oi-  i3:f 
subject.  The  names  of  Dcwees.  Kberle,  Condie,  and  Me  wart,  occur  on  nenrly  ever>"  page,  and  ihr'^  aort-n 
sr''  con«iaiti:v  referred  to  by  the  auihor  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  with  the  nDO»l  litieral  cour:*  >>  — 
Tkt  Mtdical  Examiner. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Practical  Medicine  which  present*  so  randid  and  c.vpreja- 
diced  a  statement  or  posting  up  of  our  actual  knowledge  as  this— iV  V.  Journal  of  Medicine 

Its  claims  to  merit,  both  as  a  scienti6c  and  practical  work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Wh.i«t  we  wootd 
not  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  we  ceriaiuly  believe  that  very  few  arc  e<}Bal 
VO  kl)  aud  none  superior.— 5ou(A<m  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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Xltiw  and  Improved  Bdltioa 

A  PRACnOAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

DISEASES   OF   CHILDREN. 

BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D., 

Fellow  of  the  College  ofPhyticions,  &c.  &c. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  augmented.    In  one  large  Tolume,  8ro.,  of  over  700  paget. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  third  edition  of  the  present  treatise,  every  portion  of  it  has  been  subjected 
to  a  caretal  revision.  A  new  chapter  has  been  added  on  Epidemic  Meningitis,  a  disease  which, 
although  not  confined  to  children,  occurs  far  more  frequently  in  them,  than  in  adults.  In  the  other 
chapters  of  the  work,  all  the  more  important  facts  that  have  been  developed  since  the  appearance 
of  the  lost  edition,  in  reference  to  th«  nature,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  the  several  diseases  of 
which  they  treat,  have  been  incorporated.  The  great  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present,  in 
each  succeeding  edition,  as  full  and  connected  a  view  as  possible  of  the  actual  state  of  the  pa- 
thology and  therapeutics  of  those  affections  which  moat  usually  occur  between  birth  and  pubertj. 

To  the  present  edition  there  is  appended  a  list  of  the  several  works  and  eassys  quoted  or  reforred 
to  in  the  body  of  the  work,  or  which  have  been  consulted  in  its  preparation  or  revision. 

Every  important  fact  that  has  been  Terified  or  developed  tinee  the  publication  of  the  previous  edition» 
either  in  relation  to  the  nature,  dia^nonis.  or  treatment  of  tne  diseases  of  children,  have  been  arranged  and 
incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  work  :  thus  posting  up  to  dale,  to  use  a  counting* houw  phrase,  alt  the 
valuable  facts  and  useful  information  on  the  subject.  To  the  A.meriean  practitioner.  Dr.  Coudie^a  rcmaiks 
on  the  diseases  of  children  will  be  invaluable,  and  we  accordingly  ad  viae  tho^e  who  have  failed  to  read  this 
work  to  procure  a  copy,  and  make  themaelvea  familiar  with  its  sound  principles. — TheNtw  OtUans  Mtdie^l 
and  SurgircU  Journal. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  American  Medical  profenion  will  soon  regard  it,  not  only  as  a  very  good,  biM 
as  the  VERT  bbst  *'  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.**— iCmrrican  Medical  Journal 

We  pronounced  the  first  edition  to  be  the  best  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Knglish  language, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  published,  we  still  r/*gard  it  in  that  Ughl.—MtdiealJBzainitur, 

From  Prtfasor  Wm.  P.  Johntton^  Waskingum^  D.  C, 
I  make  use  of  it  as  a  text-book,  and  place  it  invariably  in  the  hands  of  my  private  pupils. 

From  Pr<^tt$or  D.  Humphrey*  Startr,  of  Boston. 
I  consider  it  to  be  the  best  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  we  have  access  to,  and  aa  such  recommend  it 
to  all  who  ever  refer  to  the  subject 

From  Frqfessor  M.  M.  PalUn^  of  St  Louis. 
I  consider  it  the  best  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  thai  we  possess,  and  as  such  have  been  In  the 
habit  of  recommending  it  to  my  classes. 

Dr.  Condie*s  scholarship,  acumen,  industry,  and  practical  sense  are  manifested  in  this,  as  in  all  hlan«- 
merou«  contributions  to  science. —  Dr  Holmes^a  Report  to  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  in  our  Judgment,  Dr.  Condie's  Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perusal  of  which  the  practi- 
tioner in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  greatest  satisfhclion.—  Western  JvumtU  qf  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  i>iseajies  of  Children  in  the  English  language.—  Western  Lancet. 

We  feel  assured  from  actual  efeperience  that  no  physician's  library  can  be  complete  without  a  eopy  of  thb 
work .—  N  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine 

Perhaps  the  most  full  and  com|>lete  work  now  before  the  profession  of  the  United  States ;  indeed,  we  mav 
aay  in  the  English  language.    It  is  vasilv  superior  to  most  of  its  predecessors.— 7VanMr'ea«ia  Med  Joumeu. 

A  veritable  peediatrie  aucyclopssdia,  and  an  honor  to  American  medical  literature.— OAie  Medical  and  Sur* 
gieal  Journal. 

WEST  OJr  DiSEjtSEa  OP  CHILDUEJr. 

LECTURES  ON  THE 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD; 

BY  CHARLES  WEST,  M.  D., 

Senior  Phyaician  to  the  Boyal  Infirmary  for  Children,  &c.  &o. 

In  one  volume,  octavo. 

Every  portion  of  these  lectures  is  marked  by  a  general  accuracy  of  description,  and  by  the  soundness  of 
the  views  set  forth  in  relation  lo  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  several  maladies  treated  of.  The  lec- 
tures on  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  are  particularly 
excellent,  forming  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  able  accounts  of  these  aflfecttons,  as  they  present  themselves 
during  infancy  and  childhood,  in  ihe  English  language.  The  history  of  the  several  forms  of  phthisis  during 
the^e  periods  of  existence,  with  their  management,  will  be  read  by  all  with  deep  interesL — J%e  Amerieem 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

'i*he  Lectures  of  Dr.  West,  originally  published  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  form  a  most  valuable 
addiiion  to  this  branch  of  practical  medicine.  For  many  years  physician  to  the  Childreirs  Infirmary,  his 
opportunities  for  observing  their  diseases  have  been  mostext'^nsive,  no  less  than  14,000  children  having  been 
brought  under  his  notion  during  the  past  nine  years.  These  have  evidently  been  stsdied  with  great  care, 
and  the  result  baa  been  the  praHluction  of  the  very  best  work  in  oar  language,  so  far  as  it  goes,  on  the  dis- 
eases o(  thii*  clas4  of  our  patients.  The  symptomatology  and  pathology  of  their  diseases  are  especially 
exhibited  most  clearly;  ana  we  are  convinced  that  no  one  can  read  with  care  these  lectures  without  deriv- 
ing from  them  instruction  of  the  most  important  kind.—  Charleston  Med.  Journal. 


A   TREATISE 

ON  THE  PH78ZCAL  AND  BffBDIOAL  TRBATBfENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  W.  P.  DEWEE8,  M.  D. 
Ninth  edition.   In  one  Tolome,  oeiavo,  of  548  f§u. 
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NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION— (Just  iMoed.) 

OBSTETRICS: 

THE    SCIENCE    AND    THE    ART. 

BY  CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.B., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Jeflerson  Medical  Cvllege, 

Philadelphia,  &c.  dte. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved,  with  131  Elastrmtioiie. 

lo  one  beautifully  printed  octaTO  volame,  of  teveii  hundred  and  fidy-two  lary«  |Mfce« 

The  rapid  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  thit  work  is  a  infficieBt  evidence  that  it  hat  aopplin 
•  detideratum  ofthe  proreaston,  notwithstanding  the  numerons  treatises  on  theaame  rabject  whic! 
have  appeared  within  the  last  few  yeara.  Adopting  a  systAn  of  his  own,  the  aatbor  has  combiMi 
the  leading  principles  of  his  interesting  and  difficult  subject,  with  a  thorough  eiposition  of  its  rslet 
of  prsctice,  presenting  the  results  of  long  and  eztensire  eiperience  and  of  familiar  acquainiana 
with  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  department  of  medicine.  As  an  AmerieaB  treatise  oa  Hid 
wifery,  which  has  at  once  assumed  the  position  of  a  classic,  it  possesses  pecoliar  claims  to  the  ai 
tention  and  study  of  the  practitioner  and  student,  while  the  numerous  alteratione  and  reTisao* 
which  it  has  undergone  in  the  present  edition  are  shown  by  the  great  enlargement  ofthe  work 
which  is  not  only  increased  as  to  the  siie  ofthe  psge,  but  also  in  the  number.  Among  other  aids 
tions  may  be  mentioned 

A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  CHAPTER  ON  "CIIILD-BED  FEYER." 

As  an  elementary  treatise— concise,  bat,  withal,  clear  and  comprehen«iTe~we  know  of  no  eac  bedsi 
adapted  for  the  use  ofthe  student;  while  the  youug  practitioner  will  find  in  it  a  body  of  sound  dociriac 
and  a  series  of  excellent  practical  directions,  adapted  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  varioas  fbrns  of  laho 
and  their  resulu,  which  he  will  be  induced,  we  are  persuaded,  again  and  again  lo  eonsuti,  and  aiways  wdl 
profit. 

It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  peruse  a  work  upon  the  subject,  from  which  we  hare  received  greater  «aiii 
faction,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  better  calculated  to  communicate  to  the  student  correct  and  defiaii 
views  upon  the  several  topics  embraced  within  the  scope  of  iu  ieachings.~JiiMm«n  Joummi  fftke  JfWies 
Bcitnets. 

We  are  acquainted  with  no  work  on  midwifery  of  greater  practical  value.— S«slsnJlM«e«i«ftd  SuffiM 

Worthy  the  reputation  of  its  distininii*hed  author. — Medical  Examiner, 

We  most  sincerely  recommend  it.  both  to  the  student  and  practitioner,  as  a  more  complete  and  valaab^ 
work  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery,  than  an^  ofthe  numerous  reprints  and  American  edxnoas  a 
European  works  on  the  same  subject.— iV.  Y.  Annalist 

We  have,  therefore,  great  satisfaction  in  bringing  under  our  reader**  notice  the  matured  views  of  ih 
highest  American  authority  in  the  department  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life  andtalanls.— I.#aMf««  JUtditt 
Oazetu. 

An  author  of  estalilished  merit.a  professorof  Midwifery,  and  a  practitioner  of  high  repatation  and  immen* 
ecperienee— we  may  a«(>uredly  regard  his  work  now  before  us  ad  repre«entiiiKth«*  most  advanced  siaie  « 
obntetric  science  in  America  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  writes.  We  consider  Dr.  Meiirs'  book  a*  a  va^u  tt>I 
acquiMiioii  tooliKietric  literHiure,  onci  one  ihui  will  very  much  assist  the  pfictitioiier  ander  many  CircaoB 
stances  of  doubt  and  perplexity.— TAf  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 

These  various  heads  are  subdivided  no  well,  fo  lucidly  explained,  thata  f^ood  m<*mory  is  all  thai  i«  nee^i 
sary  in  ordvr  to  put  the  reader  in  poKses»ion  of  a  thorough  knowledfe  of  this  important  sulijec*.  Dr.  Mets 
hatt  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  profession  in  publishing  this  excellent  work.— Si.  i^ewu  Mrdieoi  a» 
Surgical  JournaL 

TYLER  SMITH  ON  PARTURITION. 

ON  partTjrition, 

ANO  TIE  PBINCIFLES  ANO  FBACTICE  OF  OISTETRICS 

BY  W.  TYLER  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  in  the  Hunterian  School  of  Medicine,  Ac.  Ac. 
In  one  lorge  duodecimo  volume,  of  400  pages. 

The  work  will  recommend  itself  by  its  intrin«ic  merit  to  ever>*  member  of  the  profession.—  Lanrrt. 

We  can  imaKine  the  pleasure  with  which  WilliMm  Hunter  or  Denman  would  have  welcomed  the  preaeii 
work;  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  obstetrics  that  has  l>eeii  miide  since  their  own  day  Po 
ourselves,  we  consider  its  appearance  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  this  department  of  medtciiie.  We  a 
most  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  one  absolutely  necessary  to  l»e  studied  by  every  accoucheur  it  wl 
we  may  add.  prove  equally  interrsiingand  instructive  to  the  student,  the  general  practitioner,  and  pore  ah 
stetrician.  It  was  a  l>old  undertaking  to  reclaim  parturition  for  Reflex  Physiology,  and  it  has  been  w«li  p«i 
formed. — London  Journal  qf  Mcdicint. 

LEE'S  CUNIOAL  BCIDWIFERT. 

CLINICAL    MIDWIFERY, 

COMPRISING   THE    HISTORIES   OF  FIVE   HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-nVE  CASKS   OF  DlFTl 
CULT,  PRETERNATURAL,  AND  COMPUCATI-ID  LABOR,  WITH  COMMENTARIES. 

BY  ROBERT  LEE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

From  the  2d  I<ondon  Edition. 
In  one  royal  12mo.  volumey  eitra  doth,  of  238  pages. 

More  instmctive  to  the  juvenile  practitioner  than  a  score  of  systematic  works. — Lancet. 

An  invaluable  record  for  the  practitioner.— iV.  Y.  Annalist. 

A  storehouse  of  valuable  facts  and  prccedeuu.— .iJiMriean  Journal  ^ftke  Medical 
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on"^he 

THEORY  ANB  niACT46E  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  D.,  Ac 

A  NEW  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  LAST  AND  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

XDiETED,  WtTH  irOTU  AVD  AOOITlONt, 

BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE.  M.  D., 

Amhor  of  •  ^  Pnotical  Treatise  on  the  Diwasefl  of  Cfaildren,>*  &e. 

In  oie  Terj  haadfome  octavo  Tolumo. 

Id  the  preparation  of  the  last  English  edition,  from  which  this  ii  printed,  the  author  hat  spared 
no  painfi,  with  the  desire  of  bringing  it  thoroughly  up  to  the  present  state  of  obstetric  science. 
The  labors  of  the  editor  have  thus  been  light,  but  he  has  endeavored  to  supply  i#)aterer  he  has 
thought  necessary  to  the  work,  cither  as  respects  obstetrical  practice  in  this  country,  or  its 
progress  in  Europe  since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  CbnrcbiJI's  last  edition.  Most  of  the  notes  of  the 
former  editor,  Dr.  Huston,  have  been  retained  by  him,  where  the^  have  not  been  embc»died  by  the 
author  in  his  text.  The  present  edition  of  this  favorite  text-book  is  therefore  presented  to  the  pro- 
fession in  the  full  confidence  of  its  meriting  a  continuance  of  the  great  reputation  which  it  hM 
acquired  as  a  work  equally  well  fitted  for  the  student  and  practitioner. 

To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  eoch  marked  approbation  woald  be  snperflnoos.  We  nsed 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  was  thought  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the  medical  pnb* 
lie,  we  can  confidently  affirm  that  this  will  be  found  mueh  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the  practitioner,  and  the 
student,  may  all  have  recourse  to  its  pages,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  interest  and  instruction  in 
everything  relating  to  theoretical  and  practical  midwifery .-> Dublin  Quarterly  Joummi  (/ Mtdteul  Srienet. 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  such  as  we  can  confidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obstetric 
practiiioner.— Louifon  MtUieai  Guxtiu, 

This  IS  certainly  the  most  perfect  svstem  extant.  It  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text-book*  and 
that  which  he  whose  necessities  counue  him  to  one  book,  should  seiect  in  preference  to  all  othtn.-^SouUum 
Medieal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  popular  work  on  Midwifery  ever  issued  from  the  American  press  ^ChtarUtton  Mtdieml  Joummi, 

Certainly,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  biest  work  on  the  subject  which  exists.— JV.  Y.  AnnatisL 

Were  we  reduced  to  liie  necessity  of  havingbat  oiu  work  on  Midwifery,  andpsrm«flM<lse*asti, vre  wonld 
■nhesiiaiingly  take  Churchill.—  Wettem  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  lo  conceive  a  more  useful  and  elegant  Manual  than  Dr.  ChurchilPs  Practice  of  Midwifery. 
—  Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  deservingofbeing  placed  in  the  hands  ofthetyro,the  advanced 
student,  or  the  practitioner.— M«Ucal  Examiner, 


THE  PRINOIPLES  AND  PBAOTIOE  OF 

OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

In  reference  to  the  Process  oi  Parturition. 

BT  FRANCIS  H.   RXMSBOTHAM,   M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  &c.  &c. 

SIXTH  AMERICAN,  FROM  THE  LAST  LONDON  EDITION. 

niiutrated  with  One  Hnndred  and  Forty-eight  Flgnrsa  oa  Fifty-five  Lithographic  Plates. 

In  one  large  and  handsomely  printed  volomcy  imperial  octavo,  with  520  pages. 

In  this  edition  the  plates  have  all  been  redrawn,  ynd  the  text  carefully  read  and  corrected.  It 
is  therefore  presented  as  in  every  way  worthy  the  faTor  with  which  it  has  so  long  been  received. 

From  Pr^eeeor  Hodge^  ffthe  Unhersitf  qf  Ptnntyhmnim, 

To  the  American  public,  it  is  most  valuable,  from  its  intrinvic  undoubted  excellence,  and  as  being  the  best 
authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.    Its  circulation  will,  I  trust,  be  extensive  throughout  our  country. 

We  recommend  the  student,  who  desires  to  master  this  difficult  subject  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  to 
possess  himself  at  once  of  a  copy  of  ihis  work.— ilmmean  Journal  <if  the  Medical  Seieneee. 

It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  long  list  of  excellent  obstetric  works  published  in  the  last  few  rears  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  We  consider  this  hook  indispensable  to  the  library  of  every 
physician  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Midwifery.— SoMlAcm  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

When  the  whole  profession  is  thus  unanimous  in  placing  such  a  work  in  the  very  first  rank  as  regards  the 
extent  and  correctness  of  all  the  details  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  so  important  a  braneh  of  learning,  our 
commendation  or  condemnation  would  be  of  little  consequence;  but,  regarding  it  as  the  most  useful  of  all  worka 
of  the  kind,  we  think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  urge  its  claims  upon  the  profession.— i\r.  O.  Med.  Journal. 


DEWEES'8  JMIDWIFERY. 

A  OOnPREHEHSIVE  SYSTEM  OF  niDWIFERT. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  OCCASIONAL  CASES  AND  BlANT  ENORAYINGS. 

BY  WILLUM  P.  DEWEES,  M.  D. 
Tenth  Edition,  with  the  Anthor^s  last  InproveaenU  and  Correctioai.  Ib  •■•  mtKf  ▼•!— t  of  MO  pagca. 
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NEIV  EDITION,  GREATI.Y  IMPROVED  AND  ENI.ARGED. 


.VBB  B&BKBVSB  OF 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

BY  JONATHAN  PBRETRA,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.  and  L.  & 

THIRD  AUERICAN  KDITION, 

UILAK6ED  AND  IMPKOTED  BY  THE  AUTHOE,  IKCLUDIKO   VOTICEt  OF  MOST  OF  THE  MEDICXEAL  tO 
STANCES  IN  USB  IN  TBE  CITILIZED  WOELD,  AND  POEMUia  AN  ENCTCLOPiEDIA  OF 

MATEEIA.  MEDICA. 

EDITED  BY  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.  D.. 

Professor  of  Materia  Medics  and  Pbarmacy  in  the  Universitf  of  PennsyWania. 

In  two  very  large  Tclumes,  on  small  type,  with  about  foor  hundred  iJ lustrations. 

The  demand  tor  this  new  edition  of"  Peeeiea's  Mateela  Medica"  He*  indaced  the  puUisVeif 
to  issue  the  First  Volume  separately.  The  Second  Volume,  now  at  press,  and  receiviDg  inponasi 
corrections  and  revisions  from  both  author  and  editor,  may  be  shortly  ezpeeted  for  publieiuat. 

The  third  London  edition  of  this  work  received  very  extensire  alterationa  by  the  author.  Mis; 
portions  of  it  were  entirely  rewritten,  some  curtailed,  others  enlarged,  and  much  new  mailer  is- 
troduced  in  every  part.     The  edition,  however,  now  presented  to  the  American  profestioe,  la 
addition  to  this,  not  only  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  and  accorole  saperintendence  bvt&« 
editor,  but  also  embodies  the  additions  and  alterations  suggested  by  a  Further  carerul  revmosbv 
the  author,  expressly  for  this  country,  embracing  the  most  recent  inveatigations,  and  the  revaitor 
several  new  Pharmacopmias  which'  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  London  editioa  ef 
Volume  L    The  notes  of  the  American  editor  have  been  prepared  with  reference  to  the  new  eiti- 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  contain  such  matter  generally  aa  ia  requisite  to  adapt  it  fa^i^ 
to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  as  well  as  such  recent  discoveries  as  baveefcapcd 
the  attention  of  the  author.    In  this  manner  the  size  of  the  work  has  been  materially  esUrfcd, 
and  the  number  of  illustrations  much  increased,  while  its  mechanical  execution  has  been  greati; 
improved  in  every  respect.    The  profession  may  therefore  rely  on  being  able  to  procure  a  woit 
which,  in  every  point  of  view,  will  not  only  maintain,  but  greatly  advance  the  very  high  repotatioa 
which  it  has  everywhere  acquired. 

The  work,  in  ils  pre.«ent  shape,  and  no  far  mn  can  be  jud|red  from  the  portion  before  the  public,  form*  the 
most  comprcbensive  and  complete  ireaiiAe  on  roaterin  medica  extant  in  the  Kngiifth  iaBfniase-  Dr.  iVrrira 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  iniroduce  inio  his  work,  not  only  atl  the  information  on  the  natural.  chemirausM 
commercial  hixtory  of  medicines,  which  might  be  serviceable  to  the  physician  end  surgeon,  bu*.  wu^itfrt 
might  enable  his  readerii  lo  understand  thorousrhly  ihe  mode  of  preparing  and  manu£aciuriPg  variMisaru- 
elcK  employr'd  either  for  preparing  medicines,  or  for  certain  purposes  in  the  artu  Conner'^  w:tli  mat' ris 
medica  und  the  practice  oC  mt^dicine.  The  accouniH  of  the  phyitio.'ogioal  and  therApt*  utic  fdeci*  oi  ^^toe:  ft 
are  iriven  with  great  cleurtu-srt  and  accuracy,  and  in  a  manner  calcuiuicd  lo  inierc»la«  weit  a»i:.*'ruci  .ex 
TtadtT.—  T/u  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


ROYLE'S  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS; 

IXCLUDINO   THE 

Preparations  of  the  Pharmacopeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dnblin,  and  of  the  United  Statet 

WITH  MANY  NEW  MEDICINES. 

BY  J.  FORBES  ROYLE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

x'ro'essor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  King'*  College,  London,  &c.&c. 

EDITED  BY  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.  D., 
Professorof  Mater  a  Medica  and  rharmitcy  in  the  Univer^fity  of  Pennfylvania. 

WITH  NINETY-EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  about  seven  hundred  pages. 

Rcin<^oneof  the  most  beautiful  Medical  works  published  in  this  couutry. 

Thiff  work  is,  indeed,  a  mo8l  vaiualile  one,  and  will  fill  up  nn  important  vacancy  that  ex -Med  Keiwren  Dr. 
PereiroVmosi  learned  ami  complete  ifysiem of  Materia  Medica.  and  the  cIsm  o(  pro«iuci)ori*oM  '.  le  o'hrrd- 
treme,  which  are  necessarily  imperfeci  from  their  small  exioiit.— SrimA  and  Forngn  Mtdical  Ktrtett. 


POCKET    DISPENSATORY    AND   FORMULARY. 

A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Comprisinff  the  enlirel:rtf 
of  Materia  Medica,  with  every  Practical  Formula  contained  in  the  three  Brittsh  Pharmacrkpa.:-*. 
With  relative  Tables  suhjoined,  illustrating  by  upwards  of  six  hundred  and  sixtv  exjmp<e<.  :*"' 
Extemporaneous  Fortns  and  Combinations  suitable  for  the  different  Medicines.  B^-  JOilS 
M  \YNE,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  S.,  Edin.,  &c.  &c.  Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the  formal.^  or'  Vi9 
United  Slates  Pharmacopeia,  by  R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D.  In  one  12mo.  u-»;dme, 
of  over  three  hundred  large  pages. 

The  neat  typo(^raphy,  convenient  size,  and  low  price  of  this  volume,  recommend  it  especkallj  to 
physicians,  apothecaries,  and  students  ia  want  or  a  pocket  minnal. 
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NSW  UmVimSAL  FORMULART.— (Lately  iMiiad.) 

A  UNIVESRSAir  FORMULARY, 

coirrAiNiNa  thb 
METHODS  OF  PREPARING  AND  ADMINISTERING 

OFFICINAL  AND  OTHER  MEDICINES. 

THE  WHOLE  ADiPTED  TO  PHTSICIANS  iND  PHiRIACEDTISTI. 

BY  B.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D., 

Author  of  **  American  Medical  Botany,"  Ac.  • 
In  one  large .octaTO  volume  ofdGS  pages,  double  coIumDt. 

A  valuable  acquisition  to  ihe  medical  practitioner,  and  a  useful  Hook  of  reference  to  the  apothecary  on 
numerous  occai«ioiiA — American  Journal  nf  Pharmaey. 

Dr.  Gnffiih^s  Formulary  is  worthy  of  recommendation,  not  only  on  account  of  the  care  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  it  by  iia  eaiimable  author,  but  for  iia  general  accuracy,  and  the  richnesa  of  its  detail«.~AfMlieai 
Szaminer. 

Mo«t  cordially  we  recommend  this  Universal  Formulary,  not  forgetting  its  adaptation  to  druggists  and 
stpotheAries.  who  would  8nd  ihemsetves  vs!«tly  improved  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  everyday 
book  of  medicine.— The  Boston  Medieai  and  Surg  ietU  Journal. 

Pre-fmineui  among  the  bei»t  and  most  useful  compilations  of  the  present  day  will  be  found  the  work  before 
US.  which  can  have  been  produced  onl)r  at  a  very  great  cost  of  thought  and  labor.  A  short  description  will 
suffice  to  Show  that  we  do  not  put  too  high  an  estimate  on  this  work.  We  are  not  cognizant  of  the  exiMence 
of  a  parallel  work.    Its  value  will  be  apparent  to  our  readers  from  the  sketch  of  its  contents  above  given. 

We  stroiiRly  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  engaged  either  in  practical  medicine,  or  more  exclusively  with 
its  literature. — London  Medieai  Gazttte. 

A  very  useful  work,  and  a  most  complete  compendium  on  the  subject  of  materia  roedica.  We  know  of  no 
work  in  our  language,  or  any  other,  so  comprehensive  in  all  its  details.— Loruton  Lancet. 

The  va4t  collection  of  formulas  which  is  offered  by  the  compiler  of  this  volume,  contains  a  large  number 
which  will  be  new  to  English  practiiioners,  some  of  ihem  from  the  novelty  of  their  ingredients,  and  others 
from  the  unaccustomed  mode  in  which  they  are  combined ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  several  of  these  might  be 
advantageously  brought  into  use.  'Ilie  authority  for  every  formula  is  given,  anji  the  list  includes  a  very  nn- 
merous  Hsseniblagv  of  Continental,  as  well  as  of  British  and  American  writers  of  repute.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  work  to  which  every  practitioner  may  advantageously  resort  for  hints  to  increase  his  stock  of  remedies 
and  of  formA  of  prescription. 

The  other  indices  facilitate  reference  to  every  article  in  the  " Formulary  ;♦»  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  up  with  the  same  care  as  thai  which  the  author  has  evidently  l>e8lowed  on  every  part  oftho  work.— 
The  Br  Huh  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

OHRISTISON  It  GRZFmVS  DISPENSATORY.— (A  New  Work.) 

A  DISPEliTSATORT, 

OR,  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PHARMACOPCEIAS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED 

STATES:  COMPRISINCi  THE  NATURAL  HlrSTORY,  DE3CRII»TION.  CHEMISTRY, 

PHARMACY,  ACTIONS.  VSKS,  AND  DOSES  OF  THE  ARTICLES  OP 

THE  MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 

BY  ROBERT  OHRISTISON,  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  8.  E., 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Fldinburffh ;  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Universitf 

of  Edinburgh,  etc. 

Second  Bditloii,  Revised  and  Improved, 
WITH  A  SUPPLEMENT  CONTAINING  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  NEW  REMEDIES. 

WITH   COPIOUS   ADDITIONS, 

AND  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTEEN  LARGE  W(X)D  ENGRAVINGS. 

BY  R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D., 

Author  of**  A  Medical  Botany,"  etc. 

In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  one  thousand  closely-printed  pages,  with 

numerous  wood-cuts,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  presenting  an  immense 

qbantitj  of  matter  at  an  unusually  low  price. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  appears  to  us  as  perfect  as  a  Dispensatory,  in  the  present  state  of  pharmaeeati- 
eal  science,  could  be  made. — iVis  Western  Journal  qf  Medicine  and  Surgrry. 


SYNOPSlFoF  THE 

CDUBSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  ANO  FRARMACT, 

DeUvered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

BY  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume  of  208  pages. 


THE   THREE   KINDS   OF   COD-LIVER  OIL, 

Comparatively  considered,  with  their  Chemical  and  Therapeutic  Properties,  by  L.  J.  DE  JONGH, 
M.  D.  Translated,  with  an  Appendii  and  Cases,  by  EDWARD  CAREY,  M.D.  To  which  it 
added  an  article  on  the  subject  from  **  DungliiOD  on  New  Remediee.''  In  one  small  l2mo. 
volume,  extra  cloth. 
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DUNGLISON'S    THERAPEUTICS. 
IffEW  AND  niPROTED  EDITIOM«-0UaeU  iMvad.) 

6ENERAL  THERAPEUTICrAND  MATERIA  MEDICA 

ADAPTED  FOR  A  MEDICAL  TEXT-BOOK, 

BY  ROBLET  DUNQLISON,  M.B., 

ProfetBor  of  Inttitntes  of  Medicine.  Jfee.,  in  Jefleraon  Medienl  College;  Late  ProfeMor  of  Materia  Mcdica,* 
in  the  UniTeniuea  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  ia  Jefleraon  Medical  Collefe. 

FOURTH  IDITIOir,  MUCH  IMFmOTID. 

With  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-t-wo  Dlustratlons. 

In  two  large  and  handiomelj  printed  octaro  Toloinct. 

Thepretent  edition  of  this  ttandnrd  work  hat  been  rabjeeted  to  a  thorongb  revieion  both  ai  r 
fardt  at^le  and  matter,  and  hat  that  been  rendered  a  more  complete  exponent  than  heretofeie 
the  eiitting  ttate  of  knowledge  on  the  important  auhjectt  of  which  it  treatt.  The  lavor  wiA  whii 
the  former  editiont  hare  everywhere  been  receiTed  teemed  to  demand  that  the  preeent  tboeld  I 
tendered  ttillmore  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  profettion,and  of  the  medical  atudent  ia  partki 
lar,  for  whote  ute  more  etpeciallj  it  it  propoted;  while  the  number  of  impreteiona  throegh  wkM 
it  hat  patted  hat  enabled  the  author  to  to  improve  it  at  to  enable  htm  to  preeent  it  with  aeme  di 
gree  of  confidence  at  well  adapted  to  the  purpotet  for  which  it  it  intended.  In  thepreeeotedtbei 
the  remedial  agentt  of  recent  introduction  have  been  interted  in  their  appropriate  placet;  il 
number  of  illuttrationt  hat  been  greatly  increated,  and  a  copioot  index  of  dieeaaea  and  rcmedi* 
hat  been  appended,  improvementa  which  can  acareely  fitil  to  add  to  the  TaJae  mf  the  work  to  tl 
therapeutical  inquirer. 

The  publithert,  therefore,  confidently  pretent  the  work  aa  it  now  atanda  to  the  notice  of  d 
practitioner  aa  a  trottworthy  book  of  reference,  and  to  the  atudent,  for  whom  it  waa  oMrc  eapecial 
prepared,  at  a  full  and  reliable  text^book  on  Genera)  Therapeutica  and  Materia  Medica. 

Notwithttanding  the  increaae  in  aize  and  number  of  illuttrationt,  and  the  improvementa  in  tl 
mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  ita  price  haa  not  been  increated. 

In  thit  work  of  Dr.  Dungliion,  we  reeoirnize  the  tame  untiring  indnttry  in  the  eolleetion  nad  embodying 
facts  on  the  several  tubjectt  of  which  he  treats,  that  has  heretofore  distinguifbcd  him.  and  we  chc^rfuJ 
point  to  these  volumes,  as  two  of  the  most  interesting  that  we  know  of.  In  noiicing  the  additions  lo  this,  i 
RMirth  edition,  there  is  very  little  in  the  periodical  or  annual  literature  of  the  profeaaioa,  patilisned  in  the  i 
tervnl  which  has  elafised  since  the  issue  of  the  first,  that  has  escaped  the  careful  tcarck  of  tte  aeiiior.  4 
a  hook  for  reference,  it  is  invaluable.— CAorfesion  Mtd.  Journal  and  Rtrine, 

It  may  be  said  toXtetks  work  now  upon  the  suhjectt  upon  whieh  it  ireais.->  Wtsimn  Lmmett. 

As  a  text  l)Ook  for  ttudents,  for  whom  it  is  particularly  designed,  we  know  of  none  taperior  lo  Jt.— . 
Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Il  purporia  to  be  a  nrw  fdiiion,  hut  it  is  rather  a  new  hook,  so  greatly  has  it  been  improved  both  in  t 
amount  and  quality  of  the  matter  which  it  contains  — iV.  O.  Altdical  and  Surgieal  Journal. 

We  be«pcak  for  this  edition  from  the  profession  an  increase  of  patronage  over  any  of  lU  former  ones, 
account  of  its  increa^^d  merit.— iV.  y  Journalof  Mfdtcint. 

We  consider  this  work  unequalled.— i^fon  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


KEW  AND  MUCH  IMPROVED  EDITIOM. 

NEW   RE~MEDIES, 

WITH   FORMUL/E  FOR    THEIR    ADMINISTRATION. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 

raorxstoa  or  THiixtTmrrat  or  MBDtcixa,  krc.  nt  tiii  jarraasoa  xbuicalcollxoi  or  raiLAoaLPHis. 

Sixth  Edition,  with:  extensive  Additions. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  over  teven  hundred  and  fifly  paget. 

The  fact  that  thin  work  has  rapidly  passed  to  a  SIXTH  EDTTION  is  «ufficieni  proof  that  it  has  aapplir^ 
desiderHtum  to  the  protVuvion  in  presenting  them  with  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  all  new  aii«l  .nipo 
ant  addinonn  lo  the  materia  medica,  ai>d  novel  applications  of  old  remedial  agents.  In  the  prr^  ar«.  <^n 
Mie  present  edition,  the  author  has  shrunk  from  no  labor  to  render  the  voiuow  worthyof  a  eoniinaam-rot  i 
Aivur  with  which  it  has  l>een  received,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  increase  of  about  one  hundred  pac 
hi  the  size  of  the  work.  The  necessity  of  such  large  additions  atises  from  the  fact  that  the  i«iii  irw  >ri 
have  been  rich  in  valuable  gifts  to  Therapeutics;  and  amongst  these,  ether,  chloroform,  and  oihrr  p^o-rs'^ 
ana*Mheiics,  are  worihy  o(  special  aitniition.  They  have  been  introduced  since  the  app»-aranrf  o?"  f-e  .1 
edition  of  the''  Nkw  Ricmbdiks."  Other  articles  havo  been  proposed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  rxprnmr* 
observers  has  added  numerous  interesting  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  remedial  acen'.*  pf 
Tiously  employed. 

The  therapeutical  afrent«  now  first  admitted  into  this  work,  some  of  which  have  been  newly  i'-t-n.^i-* 
into  pharmacology,  and  the  old  og-ents  brought  prominently  forward  with  novel  application*. anii  mh  r"  ki 
eoii»cquently  be  regarded  an  iVc^te  Remtdin.  are  the  folfowing:— Adansonia  digiiata.  Keniaoaie  of  AmmAii 
Vnlerianaie  of  Bismuth,  Sulphate  of  Cadmium,  Chloroform,  Collodion.  CanttaanUal  Collodion.  Coiy  tntos  L 1 
bilicus.  Sulphuric  Kiher,  Strong  Chloric  hkher.  Compound  Ether,  Hura  Braziliensis,  Ibrris  Amara.  lod 
Acid.  Iodide  01  Chloride  of  Mercur>-.  Powdered  Iron.  CJitrate  of  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.  Ciiraie  of  iron  ai 
Magnesia.  Sulphate  ol  Iron  and  Alumina,  Tannaie  of  Iron.  Valerianale  of  Iron,  Nitrate  of  l^ad.  Lrai 
Juice,  Ciif  ate  of  Mannesia,  Salu of  Mniigunete,  Oleum  Cadmnm,  Araeaitc  of  Qnioia,  Hydrtodaia  ei' Iraa  ai 
Quinia,  .Sanicula  Marilandica,  and  Sumbul. 
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MOHRf  RBOWOOD,  AMD  PROCTBRtS  PHARMACY.- (Itat«l7' lM«*d.) 

PRACT1CAL~PHARMACY. 

COMPRISING   THE  ARRANGEMENTS,  APPARATUS,  AND  MANIPULATIONS  OF  THR 

PHARMACEUTICAL   SHOP   AND   LABORATORY. 

BY  FRANCIS  MOHR,  Pii.  D., 
AiMiBor  PhaimaeiK  of  the  Royal  Pniafian  College  of  Medicine,  Cobleou; 

AND  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD, 
ProfeMor  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Pharmacentical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

SOITED,  WITH  EXTKHSIVE  ADDITIOHB,  BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  PROCTER, 

Of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

In  one  handaomelj  printed  ocUto  Yolame,  of  570  pagea,  with  over  600  engniTingt  on  wood. 

To  phyeiciant  in  the  country,  and  thoae  at  a  distance  from  competent  pharmacentiati,  aa  well  aa 
to  apothecariea,  this  work  will  be  found  of  great  value,  aa  embodying  much  important  information 
which  ie  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  American  publication. 

AAer  a  pretty  thoroogh  examination,  we  can  recommend  it  as  a  highly  uteAil  book,  which  ehonld 
be  in  the  naiide  of  CTery  apothecary.  Allhoagh  no  iiialroction  of  this  kind  will  enable  the  beginner  lo 
aequirr  that  practical  skill  and  readiness  which  experience  only  can  confer,  we  believe  that  this  work  will 
much  facilitate  their  acquisition,  by  indicating  means  for  the  removal  of  difficulties  a«  they  occur,  and  sug- 
acsiing  methods  of  operation  in  conducting  pharmaceutic  processes  which  the  experimenter  would  only 
hit  upon  aAer  many  nnsuecessful  trials;  while  there  are  few  pharmaceutists,  of  however  extensive  expe- 
rience, who  will  not  find  in  it  valuable  hints  that  they  can  turn  to  use  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  shop 
and  laboratory.  The  meehanieal  execution  of  the  work  is  in  a  style  of  unusual  exeellenre.  It  oontaina 
about  five  hundred  and  seventy  large  octavo  pages,  handsomely  pnnied  on  good  paper,  and  illustrated  by 
over  five  hundred  remarkably  well  executed  wood-cuts  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  apparatus.  It 
comprises  the  whole  of  Mohr  and  Redwood's  book,  as  published  in  London,  rearranged  and  classified  bv 
the  American  editor,  who  has  added  much  valuable  new  matter,  which  ha*  increaM*d  the  size  of  the  book 
more  than  one- fourth,  including  about  one  hundred  additional  wood*cuts.->  J%t  AmerieanJourn.qf  Pharmaey. 

It  is  a  book,  however,  which  will  be  in  the  hands  of  almoMt  every  one  who  in  much  interecied  m  pharma- 
ceutical operations,  as  we  know  of  no  other  publication  so  well  calculated  to  fill  a  void  long  felu—  The  Medi' 
tal  Examiner. 

The  country  practitioner  who  is  obliged  to  dispense  his  own  medicines,  will  find  it  a  most  valuable  assist- 
ant.—Aff>ntA/jf  Jbuffioi  and  RetmpeeL 

The  book  i«  strictly  practical,  and  describes  only  manipulations  or  methods  of  performing  the  numerous 
processes  the  pharmaceutint  has  to  go  through,  in  the  preparation  and  manuAiclure  of  medicines,  together 
with  all  the  apparatus  and  fixtures  necessary  thereto.  On  these  matters,  this  work  is  very  full  and  coml 
plete,  and  details,  in  a  style  uncommonly  clear  and  lucid,  not  only  the  more  complicated  and  difficult  pio- 
eesses.  hat  those  not  less  important  ones,  the  most  simple  and  common.  The  volume  is  an  octavo  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  pages.  It  is  elegantly  illustrated  with  a  multitude  of  neat  wood  engravings,  and 
is  unexceptioniible  In  its  whole  typographical  appearance  and  execution.  We  take  great  satisfacikm  in 
commending  this  so  much  needed  treatise,  not  only  to  thoae  for  whom  it  ia  more  specially  de«igned.  but  to 
the  medical  profcMion  generally—to  every  one.  who,  in  his  practice,  has  occasion  to  prepare,  as  well  as  ad- 
minister medical  agents.— Bm/oIo  Mediemi  JourneU. 
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MEDICAL   BOTANY; 

OR.  k  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PLANTS  USED  IN  MEDICINE.  AND 
OF  THEIR  PROPERTIES.  USES.  AND  MODES  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

BT  R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D.,  &o.  &o. 

In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  704  pages,  handaomely  printed,  with  nearly  350  illustrations  on  wood. 

One  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  American  medical  literature.  It  ahould  by  all  means  be  introduced,  at 
the  very  earlieat  period,  into  our  medical  schools,  and  occupy  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  physician  in  the 
land —SoucAwsslprts  Mnlftai  il^roeais. 

Admirably  calculated  for  the  physician  and  student— we  have  seen  no  work  which  promises  greater  ad- 
vantages to  the  profeasion  ^N.  O.  Miedieatmnd  SurgieulJournal, 

One  of  the  few  books  which  supply  a  poaitive  deficiency  in  our  medical  literature. —  We»lem  Lmneei. 

We  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  this  work  will  not  only  be  a  text-l)Ook  in  every  mrdical  achool  and 
eollege  in  the  Union,  but  fiud  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  private  prsctitiouer.— JV.  i.  /ewra.  ^Mediemt* 


ELLIS'S  BffBDICAL  FORMULART.— (Improved  EditioiL) 

THE  MEDICAlTfORMULARY: 

Bame  a  coLLicnoH  or  PESKiTTnoim,  orBiTap  pbo«  thi  wamnos  a?cd  raAcnca  op  mawt  ovTHMoer 

nCINBilT  PHVaiClAll*  OP  AMIBICA   AXD  KtaOPB. 

To  which  la  added  an  Appendix,  containiBg  the  tunal  Dietetic  Preparationa  and  Antidotea  for  Poiaona. 

TBI  WHOLX  ACCOMPARian  WTTH  A  PKW  aBtCP  PHAaMACimc  A!fD  MBDICAL  OSSaaVATIOlia. 

BY   BENJAMIN    ELLIS,   M.  O. 
miiTH  BDrnox, coBBBCTxn  ARD  xxnBDBxi,  BY  SAMUEL  GEORGE  MORTOIf  M.  D. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volame  of  268  pagea. 


OABFBimSB  OH  ALOOKOXJO  LIQUOS8.-(A  New  Work.) 

A  PriM  Eaaaj  on  the  Uae  of  Alcoholic  Liqnora  in  Health  and  Diaemae.    By  William  B.  Carpenter^ 
lf«  D«|  anthor  of  **  Principles  of  Hammn  Phjaiologj,*'  fcc.    In  one  ISmo.  volane. 
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ELXSMXSNTS  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

INCLUDING   THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ART8l 
BY    THOMAS    QRAHAM,    F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

Second  American,  from  the  entirely  Berlsed,  mnd  greetly  Enlaised,  Second  T«nind«in  EdM«^ 

With  Notes  and  Addxtiohs  bt  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.  D. 

To  bi  eompUU  in  ohk  very  lartge  octavo  volunu,  wtitk  S4v*ral  hundred  btautiXui  Uhuirmliont. 

PART  I,  now  ready,  of  about  450  large  pagee,  with  186  iUuttratioDs. 
PART  II,  coinpletiog  the  work,  preparing  for  early  publication. 

The  great  ckanget  whicb  the  science  orcheraiMry  ban  undergone  within  the  lairt  frw  yearp.  render  a  arv 
edition  of  a  ireati»e  like  the  prt^tent  almost  a  nevir  work.  The  author  ban  devoted  Aevrral  )ear«  lo  ibr  kth 
•ion  of  his  treatise,  and  has  endeavored  to  embody  in  it  every  fact  and  inf**renre  of  importaore  whiro  has 
been  obterved  and  recorded  by  ilie  great  body  of  chemical  investigators  who  are  »o  rapidiy  cbaBgiiit  ike 
face  ofthe  science.  In  this  inHnner  the  work  has  been  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  the  ■anoer  oi*  :lias> 
ifMtioiis  doubled  ;  while  the  labor;*  of  the  editor  have  been  dirrctfd  toward*  the  iiitrotluciion  ot  ^uch  ra^tir-t 
%%  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author,  or  as  have  ani<en  since  the  publication  of  ibe  6r«:  porriita  o(vua 
edition  in  Ijondon.  in  1850  Printed  in  handsome  style,  and  at  a  very  low  price,  it  i»  therefore  confiikr-tiy  pw* 
tented  to  tne  professiou  aud  the  student  as  a  very  complete  and  thorough  text- book  of  this  unportaai  salfRi 


KEIW   AND  IMPROVED  BDITIOH— (Irately  Usaed.) 

ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY, 

THEORETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

BY  GEORGE  FOWNES,  Ph.  D., 

Chemical  Lecturer  in  the  Middlesex  llorpital  Medical  School,  &c.  Itc. 
WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THIRD   AMEmxCAN,  FROM  A   LATE  LOMOOM  EDITIon.     EDITED,  WITH   AOOITIOira, 

BY  ROBEKT  BRIDGES,  M.  D., 

Profeeaor  of  General  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  A  e.  k*. 
In  one  large  royal  12mo.  vol.,  of  over  500  pagea,  with  about  180  wood-cuts,  aheep  or  extra  dock 

The  work  of  Dr.  Pownes  has  long  been  before  the  public,  and  it*  merits  have  be4*n  fulry  apprecia'rf^  as 
the  b'^et  text«lK>ok  on  Chemistry  now  in  existence.  We  do  not,  of  course,  place  it  in  a  rank  saprr  or  \o  tie 
works  of  Brande.  Graham.  Turner.  Gre>;ory.  or  Gmelin,  but  we  say  that,  a«  a  work  for  atudenta,  it  is  prefer* 
able  to  any  of  them.—  London  Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  rapid  sale  of  this  Manual  evinces  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  student  of  chemisTrr.  whilst  ik« 
well  known  meritin  of  it.-*  lamenied  author  have  coiii«iiiuied  a  euarantee  for  it«  va!ue.  as  a  faithru)  eipcKJoa 
of  the  gfUTnl  prinriplfs  and  most  important  facin  of  the  science  to  which  it  profe^sefc  to  be  au  lulroOaciiOti. 
—  The  British  and  Fcrfit^n  M^dieo-C/iiruteical  Krrieic. 

A  work  wi'll  H(ia|)te<l  lo  iht?  wniitA  of"  the  atuilem.  Ir  in  nn  exprllent  expo-sil'on  of  the  ehf^fdo-tr  u^*  n  ui 
facif*  ofmotlcrn  chnnisiry.  ori^maily  iniendcd  an  a  fjiiide  to  ilit*  leelur*'!' ot'ilie  author,  corr«rcitH.'  l->  hi-  ow*: 
hand  shoiiiy  l»eiorf  lii.^  death  in  lSl6  and  recently  re vi-sed  l»>  I>r.  Iteuce  Jone*.  who  ha*  ina.lr -oni«f  :i.i:l  '*•>«• 
to  the  chapter  on  animal  cheinmiry.  Alihoiiuh  iw\  inieiuted  ;o  «iiper»ede  ibe  more  eir»  nOrri  ire*:  ~-"' «« 
cheniiittry,  l*roiV!*'5.ir  Fownes'  Manual  insjy.  we  think.  I»e  ot>n  »i*e(l  ^m^  a  work  of  reference.  rvci»  .  v  ".'lo-e 
advanced  in  the  study,  who  may  be  de«ir()U<»  of  refreshinsf  their  int'mory  on  »oii»«  ftir<oiieii  po.ni  1  i»r  >;*r 
of  the  work,  and  sull  more  the  condeii-ed  yet  pcrspH'uous  »iyle  in  which  .1  .s  ^svriiirn.  abi*o:vr  ,i  'nun  Sr 
chari^eH  very  properly  urged  ai^aiiiKt  nio«l  manuals  termed  popular,  viz.,  of  omittint?  i1einil«  oi"  iiui>s  '•'•*»"  * 
importance,  oi  avoiding;  technical  ditficuiccs  ini^tead  ot  exp  luniu;;  iheiu.  and  oi  irHaiinv;  «>u-.<jeci»  oi  a-dii  "Ci* 
Ciiufic  intereet  in  an  unscientific  way. — EdinbuTi;h  Montnly  Journal  of  Medical  Seienet. 

BOWMAN'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY- (Lately  Issued. ) 

PRACTICAL  HANBBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  GHEMISTRT. 

BY  JOHN  E.  BOWMAN,  M.  D. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  r2mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Mr.  Bowman  has  lucceeiled  in  «<upplyinir  a  de  =  id«'rainin  in  mr'diral  I  leraiure.  f  u  il»e  It:'**  volume  I  '•■Vvre 
us.  he  iia-*  uivcn  a  concise  but  comprehensive  account  of  all  tnuiiers  in  cneuii^try  wnich  luc  Oian  m  prar:«ca 
may  desire  to  know. — Lanctt. 


nY  THE  SAiME  AVTIIOR-CLatelr  Issued.) 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHENISTRT,  Incladbig  Analysis. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12nio. 


GARDNER'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

MEDICAL    c"hEMISTRY, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROFESSION: 

BEING   A    MANUAL    OF  TJIK   SCIKNCK    WITH    ITS  APPLH^ATIO.VS    TO  TO\1COLO<;V. 

PlIY.siOUMiV,  TIlKRArEUncS,  lIVCilKNl-:.  ice.  " 

BY  D.  PEREIRA  GARDNER,  M.  D. 

In  one  handsome  royal  13mo.  volume,  with  illustrationa. 
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MEDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY  ALFRED  S.  TATLOB, 

SICOHD  AMIKICAW,  FBOH  THE  THUD  AMD   ENLABOtD  I.OND0II   lOITIOII. 
WUh  BoiiMTMia  NotM  and  Addition*,  and  Rcfennce*  to  Araeriean  Fimotio*  and  LaWi 

BY  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 

In  one  large  octavo  Yolume. 

This  work  hat  been  much  enlarged  by  the  author,  and  may  now  be  coniidered  at  the  ataodard 
authority  on  the  subject,  both  in  England  and  thia  country.  It  baa  been  thoroughly  revised,  in 
this  edition,  and  completely  brought  up  to  the  day  with  reference  to  the  moat  recent  investigationa 
and  decisions.  No  rurther  evidence- of  its  popularity  ia  needed  than  the  fact  of  its  having,  in  th« 
abort  time  that  baa  elapsed  since  it  originally  appeared,  passed  to  three  editions  in  England,  and 
two  in  the  United  Statea. 

We  recommend  Mr.  Taylor's  work  as  the  ablest,  most  comprehensive,  and,  above  all,  the  most  practically 
useful  l)ook  which  exists  on  the  subject  of  legal  medicine.  Any  man  of  sound  judgment,  who  ban  mastered 
the  contents  of  Taylor's  ''  Medical  Jurisprudence,''  may  go  inio  a  conrt  of  law  with  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence of  being  able  to  acquit  himselfcreditablv. — Medico- Chirurgieal  Review. 

The  moHt  elal>orate  and  complete  work  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  coutains  an  immense  qoAntity  of  casea 
lately  tried,  wUich  entitle  it  to  be  considered  what  Beck  was  in  its  day. — DubUn  Medical  Jourmu, 


TATXiOB  o»r  vozsoxrs. 

ON    POISONS, 

IN  RELATION  TO  NEDIOAL  JURISFRUDENOE  AND  DEDIOINEi 

BY  ALFRED  S.  TAYLOR,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

Editxd,  with  Notes  and  ADDiTioits,  BY  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  688  pogca. 
The  most  elaborate  work  on  the  aubject  that  ourliterature  possesses.— ^ril.and  For.  Mediae  Chirur  Review, 
One  of  the  most  practical  and  trustworthy  works.on  Poisons  in  our  language. —  Western  Journal  of  Med. 
It  contains  a  vast  body  of  facts,  which  embrace  all  that  is  important  in  toxicolofcy,  all  that  is  necessary  lo 
the  guidance  of  the  medical  jurist,  and  all  that  can  be  desired  by  the  lawyer.— Afscfteo-rAirwrg^'eai  Review, 

It  is,  so  far  as  our  knowledf^e  extends,  incomparably  the  be#t  upon  the  subject;  in  the  hiRhesi  decree  credit- 
•Ue  10  the  author,  entirely  trustworthy,  and  indispensable  to  the  student  and  practitioner.— i\r.  Y.  Annaligt, 

LARDNER  ON  HEAT,  ELECTRICIT7,  &o.— (Now  Ready.) 

HANDBOOK    OF 

HEAT,  MAGNETISM,  COMMON  ELECTRICITT,  AND 

VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITY. 

BY  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  LL.  D.,  &o. 

In  one  very  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  250  illustrations,  strongly  bound  in  leather. 

A  good  manual  of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  these  interesting  and  important  subjecta 
has  long  been  a  desideratum.  This  want  the  author  has  endeavored  to  aupply  in  the  preaent 
volume,  and  his  name  ia  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  accuracy,  fulness,  and  clearness.  The  addi- 
tions of  the  editor  have  been  mostly  confined  to  the  portion  devoted  to  Heat,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  complete  treatise  on  that  subject  accessible  to  the  student  in  thia  country.  It 
forms  the  second  Course  of  Lardner*a  Handbooka  of  Natural  Fbilosophy  and  Astronomy. 

Just  l86ued — PIK.^^T  COURSE,  containing  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics, 

Sound,  and  Optics,  in  one  very  Urge  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  424  illustrations. 
The  THIRD  COUMS^JB,  constituting  a  complete  Treatiae  on  Aatronomy  and  Meteorology,  it 

in  preparation  for  early  publication. 

8CHOEDLER  AND  MEDLOCK'S  BOOK  OF  NATI7RE~(Nearl7  Ready.) 

THE    BOOK    OF    NATURE; 

AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCES  OF 

Physics,  istronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology 

BY  FREDERICK  SCHOEDLER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  at  Worms. 

Peepaebd  By  HENRY  MEDLOCK,  F.C.S.,  &c. 
WITH  ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  BY  THE  AMERICAN  BDITOR.  / 

In  one  thick  volume,  amall  octavo,  with  over  six  hundred  illustrationa  on  wood. 

DUNf3LIS0N  ON  HUMAN  HEALTH— HUMAN  HEALTH,  orthe  Influence  of  Atmosphere  and 

Chajigeof  Airnnd  Climate,  Seawons,  Food.  Clothing.  Bathmg.  Exercise.  Sleep,  &c.  Ac.  &c. 

man;   coustitutmfir  t^emenls  of  Hycieiie.    Second  editjon,  with  many  modificationa  and  --* 

Robley  Dunffliraii.  M.  D .  &c.  &c.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  4G4  pages. 
BARrLElTON  CERTAINTY  IN  MEDICINE -An  Inquiry  into  the  Degree  of  Certt 

•iiid  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  iu  Power  over  Disease.  In  one  vol.  royal  19mo. 
BKALR  ON  HEALTH.-The  Laws  of  Health  in  Relation  to  Mmd  and  Body.  I  vol. 
GREGORY  ON  ANIMaL  MAGNEriSM.-Letters  to  a  Candid  Enquirer  on  Anin^ 

royal  Isimo. 
DlCKSON*S  ESSAY9.-On  Life,  Sleep,  Pain,  Intellection,  Hygiene,  and  Deaitk.   \^V 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN   MEDICAL    DICTIONARY. 

New.  and  Kularged  Editiou— (Now  Rcad>0 

MEDICAL  'liEXICOIT ; 

A   DICTIONARY   OF    MEDICAL    SCIENCE, 
roDtaining  a  Tonrise  Esplanatioi  of  thr  varioDS  Snbjfrts  and  Trmu  of 

PHYSIOLOGY,   PATHOLOGY,  HVCUEXE.  THKRAPEL'TICS.   PHAKMACuU>GY, 

OlfcTElRlCS.  MEDICAL  JL'KI^PRL•IJK^CE.  Ac.-. 

I^ITII  TaiE  FRE^fCH  A5?D  OTHER  SYXO.IFTMES. 

KOTICES   OF   CLIMATE    AXD    OF    CELEBRATED    MINERAL    WaTEP.5; 

FormulaB  f6r  variouB  Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparatloiia,  &c. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUXGLISOX,  M.  P., 

ProfeuoroflnftituietorMed.cine.&c.  in  Jrffenon  MeiJ-ra  Co>j?.  Vu.-Mtzv  pr-s.  a; 

NINTH  KDinON,  REVISED. 

!■  one  verr  thick  Sto.  toI.,  of  927  large  double-col  am  ned  pA^««,  f  irdD^-«  '^3^=  :.  v.:.-  r&  «■»  :  biiii 

Every  »ueoe«»ive  eJi:ioii  of  tai»  work  bear«  ihe  niark«  of  ih?  i::c-*:r.-  c:"  .i*  »-"  -■•*_-:■        •  :•:  ir-  ".i 
tion  lo  kefp  :i  tusiy  on  a  ;«rvtj  wiili  ihr  ino*:  advaiix-t^  •;%!*  oimrC  ci  j:;-r. .  r.    T-  .♦    i -     •-      *  .  -  : 

COnta.lIrd  h'.^ou  I  M.>E  Tr.«*lSAM>»Vli.*KCT»  «5DTEK!K  »P.O!  COmrr.fr .; -..    .:r  ."     -.-T--:    i   -----:-  "      -     ■ 

prMeni  iia*  iwt  k**  ihaii  roLB  tuuv»and  noi  iii  any  loriner  cc.: c  ■      A^Ac.vr::  -le  V*-;     »    -.   ■        i* 
Iherrforp.  enHiracmif  ov«?rnrrf  TH*«c»ASiD  cefi'i:t:o-.il  ;n  a  "  :.*.^  :-*--"r«  ■:    •-•-  -•  -  ■  •■?        .-  ■    -—    -.i 
meriuiic  a  coni.njMiicf  oi'Uic  grcai  lavor  muti  poputaruy  wj.c?  2aTc  i^:  ri .:  w._i  z  .  .*   -rr-         .-  •.  «.- 
tini'*.  to  an  r  chin  r«liion. 

F.v«rry  prrcJu;ioii  has  l»«»en  laken  iii  the  prvparauon  or  ".hepre**":'.  r:  .— •  •:  r-    '-•-    ■«  3  ^  •  :  i    *S' 

cui.o!!  .-iM.:  :\]v;;r«ph.r Mi  accuracy  vror.by  u.  •;*  ^«teiit:«u  r?^..;^^:^  r.  «.;  -     rr--i     .—        .    -     --     -i- 
»;vr  aUJ.i.onii  .laveoeen  accommodjUfd.  w.nouima'.ena.  y  .:.:rr^>.-.; -r    ^«i    ^-r-.:  .--  - -r. 
meni  of  a  >ict:!  itui  eiree\linc-y  clear  type,  ra^i  for  ih.#  plr^cf".    T:.-  r'r**  :i.«   : —     "^        ■:    -    : --tj 
earr.  and  fvery  rdari  u*ed  M^n^urr  ihr*  Trr-'a.  accuracy  *o  r.ecc^**";  '.o  i  »;'4  :      r  •      i  -  --       ."    •  »■.« 
!•  priturd  on  fi.ie  wnite  paper:  and  waiie  taj*  ria  :■....*  in  ev-ry  .-i*,-::;  k  x^*^  i^  -lip  ■.  --rr..w«i 
Ibnner  :»sue*,  ii  <•  prv«cul«d  at  lAe  org.ua.  cxcetd.iu  y  .o-ar  p..t:e.' 

On  the  appearance  of  the  ".a*:  ei'ivon  of  ;h  *  Tji^uab'.e  work-  •»«  :  r-::^-'   ?-  *"?'   •-  "         :  i-  ••■.•-«  - 
pecul  ar  mer.i*.  and  we  need  i!*>  .i'.:le  naore  inan  •ia:e.  in  nrfTrt^Cf  "o-  ::^  r-r— .     -•    -*■--    .   »       ■  ■ 
»tau«ii  c  tne  :afce  advr.o*!*  previou*iy  ir.iile  :o  It.  1  o  fe»e*  •-!     c   -■:-.«i":   •— '*    ■         .      -  ■ 
precrd:«c  e*  i:Jo;i.  are  co.iiA.iicd  .11  liie  vo.-ine  ie:orr  L.*.     Wr    •■: .     -i"'      -  -  .    -i  •  ». 

cni«!ii:oii  and  inJ.u>try.  :t  .«  a'«o  a  w-i-rc  oi  ^reai  prac.ira.  j  ..»•:    i*  ^t  .i-     —  -  ■-  •     n.' 

neiice  .  fiT  w«»  krep  it  coiisiam.y  mi:r.i.i  our  Vrt-.-Ji   a*  ^  na*t.---    ■-.--       —*--.?  .    *.  ■!; 

ind  nrin  i:  Me  :nA>raai.oii  we  »«ek  —B':--*k  mnJ  Fk-^m^i  MtS.-j^C:    *-«  -*   .'-•"•  .•    a  •  -        -"- 

Dr.  Punc-  <>»'*  l«**x.con  !»••  the  n»r  me-:   ■'  i;  .!  c*"  i  ■■■.:..<--■  i  ;  -   •    .r  -        !    .-      .--  ■"■-  »' 

ca'3i»-    A    '  «\*  •»".  of  re--*-e- ,-r*.     T  ;■•  vrn*  t-reri    .   .    :  .:-  ♦:•:■••:..  .      -    -' 

wr  p   .?  ■*.  *^' ■"  v:.  .!»  :  J-  i.-.-  or  ;:'»",.i  »>".'*e»vr*. -..r  Ft*  •-r      -r«  :  ■      ■c*-^-'-    .        -    »      i    i  i' 

l»ji  A  .*.■»'*.  wr  ..-;.  WT:  ".?.:  .Q*:- J, -i*  :ivn    ;  itru  .i". -■...;      :^y    ■_•    •-»      -:».i.. 
:m'o-:iiV;.'         I'^.a:  we  are  i;.-;  ov-jr-o*..  u  i*     <  ;'>*  x*r   -       .■  •  "  .         ■  •         •  *  -:    -  » 

ha^e  ":ow  ..«  'o"?  '^s  '.  -r  ^ *f   '  ^  t z    . y  :      1  j  *    i*.  .  :.  -i  r    *■  "  «■*   .   i      .  ■    i .  ;■      •     ».■--■ 
prr  y  a.*  .*Trv:.  *■.-■;  .y  ni*o».i^-o-  :-•.  x*-. .  ♦.._  *-r  :  i     :."•..    i- -  ..   .-  -    . 

Bi.>Ku«e'\:   *o  :■««•  o  :a?    o:u*e  o.  o^r  c.^ila  '..  .-rtfiZTrs      N.— t-    i      -"*-      • 
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